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Accius  308  R»,  t225  note. 

Ade8|>ota,  10. 

Afffxfi^^  ripol^Kov,  given  Athenian 
citizenship,  151. 

Alcaeus,  2,  9. 

Alcaic  strophe  (Horace),  175. 

Alcman,  2,  9. 

Amphictyons,  Board  of,  139. 

Anacreon,  9. 

Antigonis,  established,  141. 

Antigonis  and  Demetrias,  abroga- 
tion of,  142. 

Antipatros,  archon,  date  of,  140, 
153. 

Archons,  Athenian,  chronological 
list,  132. 

Ariphron,  34. 

Arrheneides,  archon,  date  of,  140, 
153. 

Asklepios,  catalogue  of  dedications, 
169;  first  dedication  by  the  to, 
147;  priests  of,  chronological 
list,  131;  priests  of,  official  se- 
quence, 144. 

Athens,  before  Chremonidean  War, 
170;  change  of  government  in, 
149;  eleven  tribes  in,  142;  fall 
of,  154;  Macedonian  money  in, 
147;  reclections  of  magis- 
trates, 139;  war  with  Aratos, 
158,  159. 

Attalis,  creation  of,  142. 

Attic  coins,  old  style  of  abandoned, 
148. 

Bacchylides,  9;  hiatus  in,  1. 

Bendis,  duplication  of  cult,  157. 

Bopp,    F.,    influence    on    language 
study,  95. 

Caecilius  221  R*,  222  note. 

Charikles,  archon,  date  of,  161. 

Charinos,  archon,  date  of,  150. 

Chremoniiiean  War,  date  of,  139, 
170. 

Cicero,  Ad  Att.  ii,  18,  3,  57. 

—Arch.  7,  17,  68. 

— Caecil,  13,  43,  68  note. 
Caecil,  19,  62,  68  note. 

— Div.  i,  24,  48,  212  note. 

— Imp.  Pomp.  17,  50,  68  note. 

— Lael.  27,  104,  6S, 

—Mil.  27,  72,  68  note. 

—Pis.  33,  81,  68  note. 

— Prov.  Cons.  14,  35,  68  note. 


Prov.  Cons.  20,  47,  68  note. 
—Sulla  13,  38,  67. 

Sulla  30,  83,  68  note. 
— Tull.  15,  36,  68  note. 
— Vcrr.  ii,  1,  27,  70,  68  note. 
Verr.  ii,  1,  59,  154,  75. 
Verr.  ii,  2,  6,  15,  68  note. 
Verr.  ii,  2,  40,  99,  68  note. 
Verr.  ii,  3,  13,  32,  68  note. 
Verr.  ii,  3,  40,  91,  68  note. 
Verr.  ii  3,  72,  169,  68  note. 
Verr.  ii,  4,  51,  114,  68  note. 
Clapp,     K.    B.,    Hiatus    in    Greek 

Melic  Poetry,  1-34. 
(Comparative  grammar,  95. 
Concessive  sentences,  intensive,  40, 
43,  44;  simple,  37,  43,  44;  with 
indicative  apodosis,  66. 
Concessive     si-clauses,   in    Plautus, 

35-49. 
Conscription    in    Athens,    abandon- 
ment of,  163. 
Corinna,  3,  10. 
Demetrias,  established,  141. 
Demetrias  and  Antigonis,  abroga- 
tion of,  142. 
Diagoras  of  Melos,  10. 
Digamma,  2. 

Digammated  words,  in  Homer,  8; 
in  other  authors,  10;  in  Pindar, 
3. 
Diogeiton,  archon,  date  of,  167. 
Diomedon,  archon,  date  of,  155. 
Kkphantos,  archon,  date  of,  159. 
Eleven -syllable     Alcaic     (Horace), 

175. 
Elision,, in  Horace's  Alcaic  strophe, 

192. 
Ephebes  in  305/4,  164,  170. 
Ephebe  lists,  162. 
Ephebe    system,    made    voluntary, 

166. 
Erinna,  10. 
Etiam  si,  45-46. 
Etsi,  43-44. 

Eubulos,  archon,  date  of,  149,  169. 
EifviKlStis    'AXoteiJs,    priest    of    As- 
klepios, 146. 
Ferguson,    W.    S.,    The   Priests   of 
Asklepios    (A  new   Method   of 
Dating      Athenian     Archons), 
131-173. 
Ulaukippos,  archon,  date  of,  156. 
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Grimm,  J.,  inilueiice  on  language 
study,  95. 

Hiatus,  after  a  diphthong  or  long 
vowel,  14-3:^;  after  a  short 
vowel,  32-34;  apparent,  3-14; 
in  Bacchjlides,  1;  in  Greek 
Melie  Poetry,  1-34;  in  Homer, 

I,  2;  in  Pindar,  1;  (inter- 
verse),  192;  relative  frequency 
in  Greek  authors,  2. 

Historical  grammar,  96. 

Homer,  27;  digammated  words  in, 

8;  hiatus  in,  1. 
Horace,  Alcaic  strophe  in,  175. 
Horace,  Carm.  i,  1,  2,  119;   1,  27, 

119;  2,  9,  119;   3,  22,  119;  3, 

24,  119;  3,  30,  119;  4,  1,  120; 
4,5,  120;  7,  7,  120;  7,  15,  120; 
7,  16,  120;  8,  10,  120;  8,  14, 
120;    11,   2,   120;    11,   5,   120; 

II,  7,  120;  12,  3,  120;  13,  12, 
120;  16,  8,  120;  22,  17,  120; 
22,  21,  120;  24,  2,  120;  26 
(whole  ode),  124;  26,  2,  120; 
26,  6,  120;  28  (whole  ode), 
124;  28,  2,  121;  28,  5,  121; 
28,  7,  121;  28,  16,  121;  28,  18, 
121;  28,  19,  121;  31,  8,  121; 
34  (whole  ode),  124;  34,  2, 
121;  34,5,  121;  23,  12,  121; 

—Carm.  u,  1,  17,  121 ;  1,  30,  121 ; 

3,  1,  122;  o,  12,  122;  6,  14, 
122;  6,  21,  122;  7,  18,  122;  8, 
10,  122;  9,  3,  122;  10,  9,  122; 

10,  18,  i22;  11,  13,  122;  13, 
13,  122;  14,  11,  122;  14,  15, 
122;  14,  18,  122;  14,  21,  122; 
16  (whole  ode),  124;  16,  2, 
122;  16,  9,  122;  16,  13,  122; 
16,   17,   122;    16,   19,   122;    16, 

22,  123;  18,  1,  123;  20,  21, 
123* 

— Carm.'iii,  1,  10,  123;  1,  41,  123; 

2,  29,  123;  3,  49,  123;  11,  19, 

123;  17,  12,  123;  27,  10,  133; 

28    (whole   ode),    124;    28,   4, 

123; 
— Carm.  iv.  3  (whole  ode),  129;  3, 

4,  128;  3,  18,  124,  128;  3,  22, 
128;  4,  13,  128;  4,  24,  128;  4, 
63,  128;  5,  29,  128;  7,  9,  128; 
7,  14,  125,  128;   9,  5,  128;   9, 

25,  128;  10  (whole  ode),  128; 

11,  6,  128;  11,  11,  128;  13,  20, 
128;  14,  6,  128;  14,  28,  128; 

— Carmen   Saeculare,   127. 

— Epode  2,  7,  118;   2,   13,   118;   2, 

23,  118;  2,  41,  118;  2,  46,  118; 


4,  14,  118;  6,6,  118;  9,  1,119; 
9,  20,  119;  11,  2,  119;  13,  14, 
119;  14,  13,  119;  16,  31,  119; 
16,  48,  119;  16,  54,  119;  17, 
66y  119; 
—Sat.  i,  1,  13,  111;  1,  23,  111;  1, 
25,  111;  1,28,  112;  1,  50,  112; 

1,  64,  112;  1,  68,  112;  1,  70, 
112;  1,  98,  112;  1,  117,  112;  1, 
121,  113;  2,  8,  113;  2,32,  113; 
2,56,  113;  2,  104,  113;  2,  119; 
113;  2,  133,  113;  3,  14,  113; 
3,  26,  113;  3,  38-52,  113;  3,  40, 
114;  3,  45,  114;  3,  56,  114;  3, 
66,  114;  3,  98,  114;  3,  98-112, 
114;  3,  99,  114;  3,  100,  114; 
3,  101,  114;  3,  103,  114;  3,  105, 
114;  3,  108,  114;  3,  109,  114; 

3,  110,  114;  3,  111,  114;  3, 
112,  114;  4,  76,  115;  4,  87,  115; 

4,  105,  115;  4,  106,  115;  5,  73, 
115;  5,  101,  115;  5,  102,  115; 

6,  4,  115;  6,  18,  115;  8,  10, 
115;  8,  46,  115;  9,  24,  115;  9, 
34,  115;  10,  49,  115; 

—Sat.  ii,  1,  17,  116;  1,  25,  116;  1, 
52,  116;  1,  77,  116;  2,  17,  116; 

2,  28,  116;  2,  83,  116;  2,  88, 
116;  2,  104,  116;  2,  105,  116; 

3,  49,  116;  3,  91,  117;  3,  95, 
116;  3,  141,  117;  3,  153,  117; 
3,  191,  117;  8,  193,  117;  3,  199, 
117;  3,  200,  117;  3,  269,  117; 
3,  283,  117;  4,  90,  117;  4,  94, 
117;  6,  1,  117;  6,  59,  117;  6, 
61,  117;  6,  101,  117,  126;  7, 
28,  117;  7,49,  117;  7,  81,  118; 

7,  90,  118;  7,  105,  118;  8,  51, 
118;  8,  75,  118; 

— Epist.  i,  1,  18,  124;  1,  42,  124; 
1,  52,  124;  1,  65,  124;  1,  82, 
124;  2,  31,  124;  2,  40,  124;  2, 
47,  124;  2,  54,  114,  125;  2,  56, 
125;  3,  19,  125;  4,  16,  125;  6, 

I,  125;  6,  3,  125;  6,  4,  125;  6, 

II,  125;  6,  24,  125;  6,  27,  125; 
7,  8,  125;  7,  24,  125;  7,  77, 
125;  7,  84,  125;  8,  12,  125; 
10,  7,  125;  11,  10,  125;  11,  21, 
126;  11,  27,  126;  11,  29,  126; 
12,  2,  1::6;  12,  1^,  126;  12,  15, 
126;  12,  16,  126;  14,  8,  126; 
14,  12,  126;  14,  13.  126;  14, 
14,  126;  14,  22,  126;  14,  26, 
124.  126;  14,  35,  126;  18,  9, 
126;  IS,  71,  126;  18,  108,  126; 
19,  21,  126;   19,  44,  126; 
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— Epiat  ii,  1,  8,  127;  1,  11,  127;  1, 

13,    127;    1,    101,    127;    2,   32, 

127;   2,  58,  127;   2,  125,  127; 

2,    135,    127;    2,    138,    127;    2, 

151,  127;   2,  io9,  127;  2,  175, 

127;  2,  207,  127;  2,  213,  127; 
— Ars   Poetica,   49,   129;    61,   129; 

70,   129;    111,   129;    173,   129; 

359,  129;   393,  129;  467,  129; 
Ibycus  of  Khcgium,  10. 
Ictus,  in  Horace's  Alcaic  strophe, 

193. 
Indefiiiite  2nd  sin^ilar,  82. 
Indo-European  languages,  95. 
In8<*riptiones  Oraecae  ii,  310,  151; 

ii,  Add.  Nov.  373  b,  138.  140; 

ii,  Add.   Nov.   567  b,   140;    ii, 

766,    138,    145;    ii,   Add.    Nov. 

766  b,   145;     ii,  767,   145;    ii, 

835,    146,    148;    ii,    S36,    138; 

ii,   859,   167:    ii',    178   b,   138; 

ii^  251  b,  164;  ii\  371  c,  166; 

ii*,  373  c,  158;   ii\  385  e,  496 

c,  and  ii  Add.  453  b,  168. 
Isaios,  archoii,  date  of,   141. 
Jason,  arclifui,  date  of,  154. 
Junggramnintiker,    103. 
KalliniedevS,  arclion,  date  of,  155. 
Kinion  F,  archon,  date  of,  159,  166. 
Kimon  IF,  archon,  <late  of,  159,  166. 
Kh^antlics,   headsliip   of,   154. 
KX€t7[^Ki7t],  8ecr«*tary  in  276/5,  149. 
Kleoniachos,  archon,  <late  of,  155. 
Lucretius,  Book  i.  8,  122,  128;   14, 

128;  19,  126;  36.  112;  72,  126; 

74,  121;  84-100,  117;  127,  126; 

138,  129:  200,  119;   211,  112; 

228,   117;   257,  122;   259,   118; 

275,   122:   276,  121;   30.5,   120; 

311,   116;    318,   128;   .326.  120; 

414,  116;   422,  114;   474,  119; 

6.39,  127;  641,  127;   656,  121; 

6S0,  IIS;   923,  119;   926,  126; 

927.  12M22;    928,    117,    120; 

929,    115;   936,   111;   947,   127; 

1031,  121;    1114,  125; 
Book  ii,  1,  125;   7,  123;  8,  122; 

10.  116;   11,  123;   17,  116;  27, 

123;  29,  118;  30,  122,  126;  34. 

123,  124;  37.  122;  .39.  127;  49, 

123;    50,   lis;    L'64.   126;    314. 

117,   128;   413,    122;   -130.   IIS; 

582.   117;   636.  120;   643.   119; 

646,   115;    703,  116;   831.  117; 

918.  121;  927.  112;  1031,  121; 

1040,    125;    1104,     123;     1167, 

129;  1170,  125;  1172,  117; 


Book  iii,  2,  118,  128;  4,  117,  126; 
21,  128;  36,  128;  62,  122;  65, 
124;  69,  115;  71,  121;  218, 
112;  371,  113;  424,  112;  449, 
115;  481,  111;  569,  127;  581, 
123;  785,  119;  830,  129;  847, 
125;  871,  117;  894,  122;  897, 
119;  904,  126;  915,  120;  938, 
112,  127;  939,  113,  126;  941, 
113;  955,  123;  959,  113;  962, 
126,  127;  969,  129;  971,  127; 
981,  112;  992,  122;  1003,  113; 
1025,  117,  125,  128;  1026,  116; 
1027,  118,  121;  1028,  115; 
10,34,  116;  1035,  122;  1037, 
128,  129;  1038,  129;  1045, 
127;  1049,  120;  1052,  117; 
1058,  124;  1059,  126;  1060, 
125;  1063,  117,  118,  125;  1066, 
117;  1067,  126;  1068,  123, 
126;  1071,  124;  1082,  116; 
1085,  122;  1090,  128; 

Book  iv,  304  (329),  127;  376, 
129;  378,  120;  450,  116;  458, 
115;  460,  122;  509.  127;  548, 
120;  571.  120;  ,576,  119;  582, 
124,  128;  712,  129;  789,  115; 
802,  113;  867,  117;  1005,  115; 
102.3,  127;  1034,  118;  1071, 
113;  1080.  116;  1109,  120; 
1129,  113;  1155-1169,  113; 
1156,  114;  1162,  114;  1177, 
US;  1198,  119;  1282.  115; 

Book  V.  1,  125;  10,  121;  37,  127; 
82,  115;  83,  125;  20.3,  119; 
204,  120;  206,  126;  220,  122; 
251.  US;  256.  119.  121;  259, 
115;  272,  119;  326,  114,  120, 
128;  381,  121;  386.  128;  409, 
12S;  727,  120;  737,  120,  12S; 
746,  120;  782.  129;  821,  114; 
S39,  126;  864,  119;  936,  118; 
939.  114;  951,  125;  962,  114; 
963,  114;  979,  126;  1007,  112; 
1034,  116;  1044,  126;  1057. 
114;  10S4.  123;  1085.  125; 
1108,  114;  1110,  127;  1113, 
123,  124;  1114.  116;  1118, 
122;  1119,  121;  1127,  121, 
122;  1144.  114;  1151,  114; 
1204.  125;  1213,  117;  1218, 
125;  1230,  127;  1276,  115; 
128.3,  114;  1429,  113;  1454. 
1 25 ; 

Book  vi.  17,  114,  125;  25.  125; 
27.  116;  50.  115;  5S,  115;  111. 
120;  129.  115;  152,  115;  202, 
128;  247,  121;  259,  120;  400, 
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121;  421,  122;  429,  122;  608, 
126;  1114,  119;  1143,  120; 
1149,  129;  1187,  117;  1222, 
118; 

Avo-aWaff     Me]Xt[T«Jt],      priest     of 
Asklepios,  149,   169. 

AvfflBeos      TpiKopi^ioSj       priest      of 
Asklepios,  145. 

Ljsanias,  archon,  date  of,  140. 

Lysiades,  archon,  date  of,  140. 

Lysias,  archon,  date  of,  159. 

Melanippides  of  Melos,  10. 

Merrill,  W.  A.,  On  the  Influence  of 
Lucretius  on  Horace,  111-129. 

Mesogcia,    importance   of    in     3rd 
century,  B.C.,  160. 

Mesogeia,     Koti^i'     rtop     MetyoyelutPj 
161,  162. 

Mirari  (mirum),  in  apodosis,  86-87. 

Mixture  in  language,  106. 

Nine-syllable  Alcaic  (Horace),  184. 

Nutting,    H.   C,  Studies  in  the  Si- 
Clause,  35-94. 

Official  order,  break  in,  142. 

Olbios,  archon,  date  of,  161. 

^Opfrwp   MeXtTflJf,    priest    of    Ask- 
lepios, 146. 

ndrouirof,      priest     of      Asklepios, 
145. 

Peiraieus,  decline  of,  157. 

Phaidrias,  archon,  date,  167. 

Phaidros   of   Sphettos,   politics  of, 
150. 

Philippos,  archon,  date  of,  150. 

^iXoxdpris    'OaOcPj      priest    of    As- 
klepios, 146. 

Philoxenus  of  (^ythera,  10. 

Phonetics,  98. 

Pindar,  digammated  words  in,  4. 

Pindar,  diphthongs  and  long  vowels 
in  hiatus,  15. 

Pindar,  hiatus  in,  1. 

Plautus.  Amphitruo,  v.  21,  44;  134, 
245  (note  82);  135,  245  (note 
82);  313,  94  (note  52);  336, 
58;  391-92,  93;  450,  42,  71,  72 
(note  27);  88,  480,  213;  498, 
210;  556-57,  252;  612-13,  256; 
621,  78  (note  33);  675,  50 
(note  2);  701,  92  (note,  94); 
703,  51,  83;  704,  223  (note 
37);  705,  84  (note  40);  819, 
234;  825-26,  251;  849,  93 
(note  50);  858-59,  250;  880- 
81,  78,  80;  891-92,  57;  908,  ,37; 
947-48,  61,  62;  977,  44;  980-81, 
210;  1048,  40,  88;  1051,  41; 
1063-64,  236;  1070,  213;  1107- 
9,  223;   1132-33,  258; 


— Asinaria,  v.  16-17,  245  (note  83), 
284  (note  88);  81,  233  (note 
52);  111-13,  244;  112,  243, 
245  (note  83);  120-21,  84 
(note  40)  ;  153,  41  (note  4)  ; 
212,  213  (note  13);  164,  55; 
193,  93;  210-13,  223  (note 
35)  ;  237,  41  (note  4)  ;  241-42, 
83;  248,  234,  318,  40,  66;  360- 
61,  250;  386,  243;  387,  245 
(note  82);  403,  36;  405,  40, 
88;  413,  40;  414-15,  47,  71,  72, 
88;  424-26,  223  (note  35); 
434,  245  (note  82);  470,  229; 
528-29,  77;  536-38,  92;  564-65, 
257,  258;  574-75,  257,  258; 
589-90,  52;  603,  38;  699,  59, 
60;  720,  94;  737-38,  247;  744, 
86  (note  43);  763,  240,  241 
(note)  ;  781-82,  223  (note  35) ; 
785,  245  (note  83);  878,  55; 
894,  41  (note  4) ;  920-21,  219 
(note  27);  933,  38,  66; 

— Aulularia,  v.  12,  233  (note  58) ; 
16-17,  233;  21-22,  218,  233 
(note  58);  30,  233  (note  58); 
70,  209;  75,  222  (note  34); 
77-78,  224;  98,  40;  100,  41, 
47;  114-15,  223  (note  35); 
162,  220;  172-73,  220;  195, 
236  (note  65);  209,  80;  226- 
27,  221 ;  228,  50  (note  2) ;  247, 
85  (note  42);  254,  38;  276, 
222  (note  34);  289,  245  (note 
82);  294-95,  251;  311,  41 
(note  4),  61,  60;  320,  50  (note 
2);  368,  236  (note  65);  380- 
81,  83  (note);  421,  43;  489- 
90,  226;  498-99,  224;  523-24, 
51;  532-33,  253;  .5.34-35,  221; 
.55.5,  40,  69;  557,  55;  610-11, 
250;  617,  250  (note  93);  620- 
21,  78  (note  33);  649-50,  223; 
709,  250  (note  93);  733-34, 
244,  245  (note  83),  248  (note 
88);  763,  250  (note  93);  768, 
44;  776,  93  (note  50);  809, 
250  (note  93) ;  821,  250  (note 
93) ;  Frag.  3.  209  (note  5) ; 

— Bacchides,  v.  35,  92  (note),  94 
(also  note  51);  41,  236  (note 
65);  128,  40,  47,  66,  70;  172- 
7.3,  247;  179.  38,  68  (note  23)  ; 
209-210,  256;  230,  212,  213 
(note  13);  2,3.5-36,  251;  237- 
38,  247;  279-80,  211,  224  (note 
39);  .364,  39;  36.5,  3S;  395, 
236  (note  65);  406-7,  243,  245 
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(note  83),  248  (note  88); 
426,  84  (note  39) ;  440-41,  82; 
447-48,  85;  479-80,  56;  529, 
80;  563,  64;  590,  212,  213 
(note  13);  635,  51;  678,  H6 
(note  43);  697,  40,  47,  69; 
698,  86;  731-32,  91;  777,  245 
(notP  83);  785,  257  (note); 
818-19,  61,  62;  842-43,  246; 
879-80.  246;  880,  245  (note 
82);  882,  212;  885,  40;  887, 
38;  901,  243  (note  78);  913, 
84;  934,  212,  213  (note  13); 
941-42,  225;  973-74,  257,  258; 
982-83,  257;  1004,  42,  47,  71, 
88;  1101-11,  212;  1013,  38; 
1022,  227;  1026,  212;  1045, 
40,  66;  1102,  40;  1151,  79; 
1160,  43;  1172,  60  (note  12); 
1184-85.  93,  256;  1191,  43; 
1193,  38,  50  (note  2); 

— Boeotia,  Frag.  1,  v.  4-5,  226; 

— (.-aefus,  Frag.  4,  256. 

— C^aptivi,  V.  12,  37;  27-28,  52,  77, 
80  (note);  82-83,  219;  98-99, 
224;  100-01,  76;  112-13,  252; 
116,  84;  140,  244;  141,  245 
(note  82);  150,  226;  159-60. 
230;  169;  208;  179-SO,  230; 
202,  82;  206,  58;  221,  82;  223, 
38;  259-60,  .59;  321,  44;  417- 
18,  73  (note);  421-22.  240; 
529,  41  (note  4)  ;  531-32,  236; 
543,  43;  .599,  91,  92  (note), 
94;  609-10,  222;  612,  90;  613, 
92  (note);  618,  80;  632,  2,36 
(note  65);  665-66.  229  (nlHo 
note  50);  672-7.3,  2.58;  683-84, 
38,  88;  711-12,  52,  251;  742, 
38;  744,  43;  842,  43;  850,  59; 
854,  44;  873-75,  207,  245  (note 
82);  906,  59;  996,  86;  1034. 
223  (note  37); 

— Casina,  v.  93,  40;  255,  225  (note 
44);  262-64.  226;  269,  93,  94; 
279-80,  243  (noto  80)  ;  298. 
38;  .309.  225  (note  44);  314. 
38,  66;  324,  41  (noto  4);  .335. 
61;  34.5,  94  (note  52);  .357- 
58,  89,  90;  440-41,  61.  62; 
521-22.  25H;  528-29.  57.  60; 
540,  75;  542,  75;  591,  SO;  668, 
86;  721.  82;  742-43.  S();  767 
68,  211,  218;  795,  4(>;  806.  45 
(note),  78  (note  .33),  89;  811. 
65  (noto);  957.  43.  46  (noto 
12),  47:  092-9.3,  235.  236; 
1006,  223  (note  37). 


— fHstellaria,  v.  3,  40,  52;  27,  37, 
66,  67,  68,  70,  71;  33,  84;  67, 
38;  98-99,  243  (note  80)  ;  123- 
24,  238;  L52,  38.  73;  158-59, 
207;  177-78,  252;  183-84,  76; 
184,  76,  245  (note  83);  308, 
53;  321,  90,  91;  513-15,  223 
(note  35);  523-33,  228  (note 
48);  544,  243  (note  78);  547, 
243,  245  (note  83);  552-53, 
238;  586,  245  (note  82);  600, 
242  (also  note  76);  601,  245 
(note  82);  602-03,  256;  609- 
10,  244;  651-52,  79;  682,  81 
(note)  ;  683,  51  (note  4)  ;  734, 
86  (note  45);  772,  245  (note 
83); 

— Cumilio,  V.  3,  42;  78,  233  (note 
59);  142,  85  (note  42);  145, 
90;  186,  60;  211,  40;  226,  .52, 
56;  229,  255  (note  106);  246- 
47,  54;  259,  44;  265,  86,  87 
(note  46);  268-69,  53;  299, 
59;  303,  89,  90;  .321,  86;  345- 
46,  252;  347,  245  (note  82); 
351,  89;  382,  210;  420-21, 
238;  429-31,  237;  430,  245 
(note  82);  439-40,  212;  449, 
42,  72,  73;  490-91,  240;  504, 
44;  630.  246;  648-49,  219;  668, 
241;   701,  79;  709,  241; 

—  Kpiilicns.    V.    141-42,    225;    1.^)8, 

220  (note  58);  202-03.  237; 
210-211,  257;  2.36.37,  257; 
243-44,  250  (note  94);  256, 
225  (note  44);  267-69,  2.52; 
279-80.  245  (note  83),  246; 
313.  210;  .341,  220  (note  28); 
389-91,  237  (note  67),  245 
(note  82),  247;  401.  245  (note 
82);  427-28,  255,  256;  451-.52, 
86  (n(te  43);  480-81,  243 
(noto  80) ;  482, 245  (note  82) ; 
486-87.  250;  488-89.  250  (note 
94)  ;  501-02.  2.58;  518.  4'),  256; 
522-2,3.  258;  543,  90;  .559-60, 
214  (noto  15);  583.  245  (note 
82);  597-98,  247;  .599,  38.  93 
(noto  ,50);  610,  42,  71,  72,  73, 
88;  6.39-40,  231;  641-42,  257; 
674,  82;  700-07,  210  (note  8); 
— Frivolaria,  Frag.  8,  209  (note  6). 

—  Monaochnii.  v.   18.  213;   26.  213; 

40.  213;  68.  213;  69,  213;  92. 
44;  103.  82;  142,  80;  192,  256 
(i-oto  109);  195.  C)'}  (noto); 
2.32,  213;  2.38,  40.  73;  289-90. 
225;     384-85,     252;     400,    2.56 
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(note  109);  402,  211;  417-18, 
79;  420,  245  (note  83);  447, 
256  (note  109),  480,  243,  245 
(note  83);  487,  211,  222;  518, 
245  (note  83),  256  (note  109) ; 
566,  80;  576,  85  (note  42); 
613,  256  (note  109);  670,  38; 
740,  245  (note  83);  746,  35, 
38;  751,  40,  47;  760,  59;  780, 
256  (note  109)  ;  844,  94  (also 
note  51);  862-63,  220;  959, 
256  (note  109);  1048-49,  79; 
1060,  42,  89;  1082,  213;  1088- 
90,  231  (note  53);  1102-03, 
213;  1120,  213;  1125,  213; 
1132-33,  240  (note  73); 

-Mercator,  v.  93-94,  258;  100-01, 
255  (note  165);  124-25,  223 
(note  35);  155-56,  80;  206, 
226; '262-63,  230;  298-99,  85; 
419,  91,  92  (note);  430,  57; 
445,  85;  497,  59;  517,  55;  564, 
94  (note  52);  578,  94  (note 
52);  579-80,  255,  256;  595,  42, 
72;  622,  78;  636,  38;  650-51, 
60;  692-93,  59;  694,  42,  73; 
744,  85  (note  42);  817-18. 
219;  819,  38;  838,  40;  841,  66, 
67,  68,  71;  852-54,  223  (note 
35);  864,  255  (note  106); 
890,  92;  907-08,  93;  941,  78 
(note  33);   964,  237; 

-Miles  aioriosus,  v.  9-10,  211;  52- 
53,  64,  66  (note);  56-57,  211; 
73-74,  254;  75,  235;  88,  211; 
111-12,  251;  131-32,  52,  65 
(note),  250;  156-57,  254;  160, 
254  (note  102);  188,  40;  203- 
05,  223;  226,  225  (note  44); 
238,  213;  242-43,  250;  288-89, 
255 ;  293,  61 ;  298,  38 ;  306,  38 ; 
3S3,  213;  391,  213;  407,  43; 
441-42,  213  (note  14);  450-52, 
232;  473-74,  214;  475-76,  61, 
62;  502-03,  211  ;  508,  222,  225; 
528-29,  254;  532,  43;  542-43, 
245  (note  82),  247;  551-52, 
231;  563-64,  245  (note  83), 
246;  571,  60,  61,  66  (note); 
607-08,  251;  631,  37,  38;  635, 
245  (note  83);  642,  220;  673, 
82;  685-86,  58;  687-88,  225, 
228;  701-702,  250;  717,  213; 
738-39,  243  (note  80);  744, 
44;  747,  38;  763-64.  53,  240; 
799,  245  (note  83)  ;  803-04,  40, 
73;  947,  84;  951-52,  254;  974- 
75,  213;   979,  227,  228;    1111- 


12,  65  (note);  1125-26,  227; 
1158,  78,  80;  1200,  227;  1207- 
08,  78;  1209,  46;  1218,  223 
(note  37) ;  1233,  209  (note  7)  ; 
1262,  64;  1263,  59;  1287-88, 
225;  1292-94,  254;  1345-46, 
255;  1356-57,  62;  1391-92,  254, 
255;  1417,  94  (note  52) ;  1429, 
86  (note  43) ; 

-Mostellaria,  v.  42,  37 ;  56-57,  60 ; 
115-40;  198-99,  253;  229,  42, 
89;  241-42,  42,  73;  351,  41, 
42,  56;  361,  210;  393,  89;  420- 
21,  235,  236;  462,  56;  501-04, 
227  (note);  532-33,  257;  580, 
93,  94;  607-08,  256;  609,  43 
(note);  610,  43  (note);  618, 
253  (note  100);  637,  242; 
638,  245  (note);  666,  43 
(note);  670,  242;  752,  235; 
760-61,  255;  775-77,  236,  257, 
258;  827-38,  78;  854,  43;  912, 
40;  913,  210;  914,  38;  931, 
221;  983,  226;  997,  242;  998, 
245  (note  82);  1087-88,  244 
(note  82),  258,  245;  1093,  94 
(note  52);  1167,  46; 

-Pcrsa,  V.  39,  244;  40,  42,  66;  43, 
234;  44,  78  (note  33);  99-100, 
222;  105-06,  220,  227;  110-11, 
220  (note  29);  114-15,  254; 
117-18,  234;  157-58,  219;  272, 
43;  282,  42;  362,  44;  438,  212 
(note  12);  449-50,  82;  474- 
75,  223;  512,  233  (note  57); 
526,  212  (note  12);  543-44, 
252;  571-73,  223  (note  35); 
594-95.  62,  63,  64;  601,  43; 
611,  80;  612-13,  92;  655,  43; 
724,  90;  825,  80; 

-Poenulus,  v.  12,  75;  51,  38;  59, 
208;  83-84,  208;  89-90,  226; 
163,  244;  164.  245  (note  82); 
165-66,  212;  191-92,  245  (note 
82),  246;  207-08,  80;  212-13, 
83;  226-27,  2.36  (note  65); 
265-66,  253;  330,  89;  342,  44; 
351,  56;  374,  38;  406-07,  238 
(note  68);  418-20,  223  (note 
35);  449-50,  230  (note),  254; 
472-75,  209;  499-500,  258; 
516-17,  54,  74;  550.  58,  63; 
582,  258;  615-16.  220,  227, 
635-36,  82,  S3;  670,  212;  699- 
700,  233  (note  59):  705,  210; 
707,  89,  90;  713-14,  212,  213 
(note  13);  721-22,  92;  728, 
90;  729,  60;   732,  212;   769-70, 
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250;  793,  210;  812-13,  82,  83; 
864,  56;  896,  239  (note  70); 
898,  258  (note  113) ;  906,  240; 
921,  59;  958,  226;  963,  208; 
964,  240;  988-89,  237;  997, 
208;  1047-48,  80,  226;  1052, 
227;  1063-64,  79  (note  35); 
1080,  222;  1084,  43,  46  (note 
12);  1085,  60;  1102,  240; 
1104-05,  238;  1124,  208;  1147- 
48,  254;  1162-63,  89;  1192,  84; 
1201,  44;  1249,  89,  92  (note); 
1251-52,  51;  1259-61,  223 
(note  35),  240;  1346,  239 
(note  70) ;  1375,  245  (note 
82);  1377,  208;  1387,  246; 
1391-92,  77; 

-Pseudolus,  V.  27-28,  218;  51,  208; 
58-60,  253;  85-86,  234;  87,  42; 
112-13,  243  (note  80);  244, 
44;  264,  42;  285,  62;  286,  92 
(note),  94;  290,  35,  38;  291, 
66;  294-95,  234  (note);  346, 
208;  430-31,  219  (note  26); 
433,  86,  87  (note  46)  ;  460-61, 
229;  471,  44;  482-83,  245 
(note  82),  248  (note  88); 
499,  62  (note  14);  514,  94; 
616,  208;  623-24.  253;  626,  45; 
650,  245  (notes  82  and  84) ; 
697-98,  21 1,  221 ;  724,  211; 
732-33,  234;  740,  59,  91;  749, 
86;  756-57,  219;  767-68,  254; 
771-72,  258;  783,  239  (note 
70);  792,  42,  73;  794,  241; 
823-24,  207;  849-50,  245  (note 
82),  248  (note  88);  897,  235; 
960-62,  232;  974,  211;  976. 
86;  997,  86;  998-99.  218; 
1017-18,  256;  1033,  50  (note 
2);  1040-41,  208;  1070,  51; 
1090,  208;  1113,  43;  1148,  77; 
1152,  208;  1162-63,  208,  209; 
1241-42,  62; 

-RudenH,  v.  17-18,  254,  255  (note 
104);  21,  255  (note  104);  39, 
220;  71,  223  (note  37);  74-75, 
219;  115-16,  220  (note  28); 
125,  211;  128-29,  257;  \58, 
226;  159,  28,  72;  162-63,  219; 
313,211;  316-20,211,251;  329, 
79  (note  35);  332-33,  255; 
369-70,  219;  372-73,  209,  224; 
379,  65  (note);  421-22,  209 
(note  6),  224;  472.  92  (note), 
94  (note  52)  ;  478,  211  (note)  ; 
516,  227;  535.  90;  552,  86 
(note    44);    566,    55,    56.    63; 


680,  86  (note  44)  ;  685-86,  219 
(note  27);  721,  94;  742-43, 
245  (note  82),  247;  744,  51 
(note  4);  810-11,  224;  890-91, 
79,  80  (note);  1014,  38,  40, 
89;  1020,  57;  1044,  43;  1065- 
66,  230  (note),  254;  1075,  38; 
1079,  243  (note  78);  1085-86, 
92  (note) ;  1138-39,  92  (note)  ; 
1156-57,  211  (note);  1158-59, 
211,  224;  1235-36,  237;  1274, 
92  (note),  94  (note  52);  1311. 
74  (note  52),  92  (note);  1350, 
43;  1353,  35,  38,  39;  1361,  40; 
1378-80,  253;  1392,  245  (note 
83);   1400,  37,  45; 

-StiehiiH,  V.  27,  46;  41,  44;  43, 
38,  66;  71,  227;  112,  50  (note 
2);  151-52,  78  (note  33);  167- 
69,  257,  258;  171-72,  59;  205, 
44;  248,  235;  287,  40,  42  (note 
7)  ;  416,  244,  245  (note  83)  ; 
449-50,  220,  256  (note  110); 
450  a,  221  (note  31)  ;  451,  221 
(note  31);  506-07,  257;  510- 
11,  51;  512-13,  64,  65;  539-41, 
257,  258;  552-53,  253;  563,  62; 
739,  223  (note  37);  740-41,  79 
(note  35); 

-TrinuninuiH,  v.  20-21,  250;  26-27, 
(iO;  45,  255  (note  106)  ;  85,  38, 
56;  98,  75;  109-110,  243  (note 
80);  113,  220;  110-20,  78; 
141,  245  (note  84);  148,  75; 
152,  212;  194,  221;  347-48,  83 
(note);  349,  82;  383,  43;  414- 
15,  82,  84  (note  39);  435-36, 
238;  465,  38;  474,  43;  485, 
38;  487,  68  (note  23);  493-94, 
228;  507,  38;  516-17,  80;  527, 
43;  531-32,  76,  77;  538,  86 
(note  43);  557-58,  59;  566, 
62 ;  593,  43 ;  600.  43 ;  607,  38 ; 
679,  44;  697,  233  (note  57); 
748,  81;  750-51,  224  (note 
41);  763,  81;  774-75,  257; 
789-90,  222;  835,  621  (note 
15);  844.  212  (note  13);  884, 
40;  885,  69,  70;  921,  79;  950- 
51,  252  (note);  954-55,  212, 
213  (note  13);  958-59,  79, 
212;  962,  40;  965-66,  212,  213 
(note  13);  1051,  83,  234; 
1053-54.  82,  84  (note  40)  ; 
1059-60.  92;  1081-82,  210; 
10S5,  221;  1087-89,  235;  1101, 
245  (note  82);  1123-24,  253; 
1139,    213     (note    13);     1144, 
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245  (note  82);  1147,  245 
(note  83);  1158,  212;  1184, 
36;  1185,  40,  67,  70;  1187,  86; 

— Truculentus,  v.  6,  90 ;  66,  38 ;  72, 
210;  83-85,  208  (note);  140, 
62;  203,  208;  234,  85;  287-88, 
211,  225;  293,  245  (note  82); 
315,  42,  69,  70;  344-45,  224 
(note  38) ;  346,  224  (note  38) ; 
355,  244,  245  (note  83);  391- 
92,  208;  405-06,  247;  461-62, 
82;  527,  40,  69,  70;  591,  233 
(note  57);  613,  38;  615,  38, 
39;  661-62,  249;  692-93,  77 
(note)  ;  766,  91,  92  (note),  94 
(note  51);  815,  43;  826-27, 
246;  830,  52;  833,  38;  854,  38, 
68  (note  23);  877,  38,  67; 

— Vidularia,  v.  56-57,  78,  80 
(note);  68,  77;  106,  44. 

Polystratos,  archon,  date  of,  157. 

noXi/|eK>f    2oui't«Js,     priest    of    As 
klepios,  146. 

Posse  (potis),  in  apodosis,  53. 

Pratinas  of  Athens,  10. 

Prescott,  H.  W.,  Some  Phases  of 
the  Relation  of  Thought  to 
Verse  in  Plautus,  205-262. 

Present  subjunctive,  versus  future 
indicative,  87. 

Ptolemais,  creation  of,  158. 

Ptolemais,  given  secretaryship  ir- 
regularly, 143. 

Pure  conditional  sentences,  50-66. 

Quid  si,  89. 

Richardson,  L.  J.,  Horace's  Alcaic 
Strophe,  175-204. 

Sanskrit,  95. 

Sappho,  2,  9. 

Sappho,  digamma  in,  2. 

Schlegel,  Friedr.,  influence  on  lan- 
guage study,  95. 

Science  of  language,  95. 

Secretaries,  Athenian,  denies  of, 
chronological  list,  131. 

Secretaries  to  the  Treasurv-board 
of  Athena,  145. 

Serapis,  priests  of,  139. 

Short  quantities,  at  the  outset  of 
Horace 's  eleven-syllable  and 
nine-syllable  Alcaic  verses,  203. 

Si  (concessive),  37-42. 

Si -clauses,  loosely  attached,  85-86. 

Si  object  clauses,  75. 

Simonides  of  C'eos,  9. 

Sophronistai,  abolished,  166. 

Stesichorus  of  Himera,  10. 


Subjunctive  protasis,  with  indica- 
tive apodosis  in  Plautus,  50. 

Tamen  etsi,  46. 

Tamensi,  46. 

Tametsi,  44-45. 

Teurlai  KetpaXijeev^  priest  of  As- 
klepios,  146. 

TcXco-fat  0Xu(e!Jj),  priest  of  As- 
klepios,  146. 

Telokles,  archon,  date  of,  152. 

Ten-syllable  Alcaic  (Horace),  189. 

Terence,  Adelphi,  v.  46,  259  (note)  ; 
48,  239  (note  70);  52-53,  256 
(note  110);  85,  257  (note); 
229,  258  (note  114);  274-75, 
239;  657-58,  255  (note  107); 
716-17,  255  (note  108);  761, 
42  (note  6);  891-92,  236;  ' 

— Andria,  v.  35,  239  (note  70) ;  77, 
258  (note  114);  80-81,  245; 
639,  51;  667,  258  (note  114); 
778-79,  256  (note  110); 

— Eunuchus,  v.  88,  257  (note) ; 
108-09,  238;  155-56,  239  (note 
70) ;  332,  259  (note)  ;  357,  224 
(note  41);  524-25,  239;  532- 
33,  235,  236;  857,  220  (note 
30) ;  1032,  258  (note  114) ; 

— Heauton  Timorumenos,  v.  711-12, 
247  (note  87). 

Terence,  Hecyra,  v.  58,  258  (note 
114);  85-86,  226  (note);  365- 
66,  256  (note  110);  715,  51 
(note  3); 

— Phormio,  v.  312,  258  (note  114) ; 
447,  51  (note  3);  638,  259 
(note);  736-37,  51;  938,  221; 
940,  221. 

Terpander,  10. 

Thersilochos,  archon,  date  of,  155. 

Oovy^mjs^  priest  of  Asklepios,  149, 
169. 

Timocreon,  34. 

TifWKXijs  Elreatos,  priest  of  As- 
klepios, 149,  169. 

Timotheus,  9. 

Treasurers  of  Athena,  secretaries 
of,  131. 

Urios,  archon,  date  of,  152. 

Wheeler,  B.  I.,  The  Whence  and 
Wliither  of  the  Modern  Science 
of  Language,  95-109. 

Word  analysis,  100. 

Zeno,  death  of,  154. 

Zeus  Soter,  duplication  of  cult,  156. 

[ZwfXos]  Xtifo/tJp<irou]0Xi;«J$,  priest 
of  Asklepios,  168. 
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HIATUS  IN  GREEK  MELIC  POETRY 


BY 

EDWARD  B.  CLAPP 


It  is  the  prevailing  usage  of  older  Greek  poetry  to  elide  most 
short  vowels,  and  to  shorten  most  long  vowels  or  diphthongs\ 
when  they  occur  at  the  end  of  words  and  are  followed  immedi- 
ately, in  the  same  verse,  by  words  beginning  with  a  vowel.  The 
neglect  to  elide  or  to  shorten,  under  such  circumstances,  consti- 
tutes hiatus.  But  in  defining  the  scope  of  the  present  investiga- 
tion the  term  hiatus  is  loosely  used  to  include  all  cases  where,  in 
the  ordinary  modern  texts,  a  word  ending  with  a  vowel  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  verse  by  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  no 
matter  what  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  may  be. 

Hiatus  in  Homer  has  been  made  the  subject  of  exhaustive 
study  by  Knos,'  Hartel,'  and  Grulich,*  and  the  essential  features 
of  Homeric  usage  are  well  known  to  scholars.  Hiatus  in  Pindar 
has  been  touched  upon  by  Hermann  *  and  Boeckh,*  and  the 
various  editors,  and  Hartel'  gives  some  statistics.  The  observa- 
tions of  Tycho  Mommsen  in  his  Supplement*  are  still  worth 
reading,  but  the  fullest  collections  for  Pindar  are  found  in 
August  Heimer^s  Studia  Pindarica,'  which  is  specially  valuable 
for  its  careful  study  of  the  digamma  in  Pindar.**^  Schone's  De 
Dialecto  Bacchylidea"  is  useful  for  Bacchylides,  and  the  traces 

I  But  only  a,  c  and  o,  are  elided  with  complete  freedom,  and  on  the  other  hand 
at  i8  often  elided,  and  Bometimes  even  ot.  ^De  Digamma  Homerico  1,  35  ff. 
3  Horn.  Stud.  2  and  3.  ♦  De  Quodam  Hiatus  Genere,  Halle  1876.  sOpusc.  1,  247  ff. 
0  In  his  edition  1,  2,  101  ff.  7  Horn.  Stud.  3,  8  ff.  »  p.  165  ff.  »  Lund,  1884.  lo  The 
present  inveHtigation  is  based  on  the  much  improved  text  of  Schroeder,  and  i» 
independent  of  Heimer's,  though  the  latter's  results,  wherever  they  cover  the 
same  ground  as  mine,  have  been  compared,  to  insure  completeness.  In  regard 
to  the  digamma,  in  particular,  I  have  been  able  to  add  but  little,  besiiles  a  few  new 
references,  to  what  is  offered  by  Heimer.    >*  Leipziger  Studien  19,  181  ff. 
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of  the  digamma  in  Alcman,  Alcaeus,  and  Sappho,  have  been 
critically  treated  by  Clemm/  and  more  recently  by  Solmseu/ 

In  citing  the  odes  and  fragments  of  Pindar  I  have  followed 
the  numbering,  and  usually  the  text,  of  Schroeder.  For  Bac- 
chylides,  including  the  fragments,  I  have  usually  followed 
the  text  of  Kenyon,  for  the  Melic  Fragments  that  of  Hiller- 
Crusius,  and  for  Timotheus,  that  of  Wilamowitz. 

It  should  be  noted,  at  the  outset,  that  hiatus  is  far  less  fre- 
quent in  Pindar  and  the  other  melic  poets  than  in  Homer.  If 
we  take  as  a  basis  of  comparison  the  last  six  books  of  the  Iliad, 
which  are  approximately  equal  in  extent  to  the  surviving  odes 
and  fragments  of  Pindar,  we  find  no  less  than  2000  instances  of 
real  or  apparent  hiatus  in  the  Homeric  books,  while  in  Pindar 
the  number  is  less  than  400.  In  Attic  tragedy,  on  the  other 
hand,  hiatus  scarcely  exists  at  all,*  so  that  the  melic  poets  occupy 
a  middle  ground  between  the  freedom  of  Homeric  poetry  and  the 
careful  finish  of  Euripides.  Certain  facts  as  to  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  this  difference,  in  detail,  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  but  a  general  view  may  be  obtained 
from  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  progressive  disap- 
pearance of  hiatus,  from  Homer  to  the  tragedians,  on  the  basis  of 
number  of  instances  which  are  found,  on  the  average,  in  lOO 
consecutive  verses. 


In  100  Verses  of 


Effect  of  obsolete  consonant 

After  long  vowel  or  diphthong  shortened 
After  long  vowel  or  diphthong  retained.. 
All  other  instances  of  hiatus 

Total... 


11 

30 

5 

5 


51 


2.5 
5 
1 

0.5 


0 
1 
0 

l[t] 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  hiatus  of  eveiy  kind,  appar- 
ent,  permissible,  and  illicit,  is  frequent  in  Homer,  while  it  is 

Un  Curtiua,  Studien,  9,  443  ff.  SQriech.  Laut-  und  Verslehre  137  ff.  3  But 
see  KUhner-Blass,  vol.  1,  p.  196  f.  •*  Based  on  my  own  count  in  T-fl.  s  The  figures 
for  tragedy  are  only  approximate.  See  on  page  14.  Most  cases  of  hiatus  appear  in 
anapaests  or  choral  passages. 
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comparatively  rare  in  the  melic  poets,  and  practically  disappears 
in  tragedy.  In  discussing  hiatus  in  the  melic  poets,  we  shall 
consider,  first,  the  cases  of  apparent  hiatus,  next  the  cases  of 
hiatus  after  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong,  and  finally  those  which 
occur  after  a  short  vowel. 

I.— Apparent  Hiatus. 

More  than  on^-flfth  of  all  the  instances  of  hiatus  in  Homer 
are  only  "apparent,"  or  due  to  the  influence  of  an  obsolete  con- 
sonant.* Gottfried  Hermann  denied*  the  existence  of  this  phe- 
nomenon in  Pindar,  but  few  scholars  would  now  agree  with  the 
great  master  in  this  opinion.  The  pronoun  06,  ol,  I  occurs  58 
times  in  Pindar,  and  19  times  in  the  other  melic  poets.  In  75 
places  out  of  the  77  the  influence  of  the  digamma  is  the  only 
satisfactory  explanation  of  hiatus,  or  of  the  ler.gthening  of  a 
syllable  consisting  of  a  short  vowel  followed  by  a  single  conso- 
nant at  the  end  of  the  preceding  word.  One  case  proves 
nothing,  either  for  or  against  the  digamma,  and  Corinna  3 
(aw  €0)9),  the  only  instance  of  neglect  of  the  digamma,  is  pro- 
bably corrupt.'  In  view  of  the  fact  that  illicit  hiatus  is  not,  in 
general,  of  frequent  occurence  in  these  poets,  and  that,  if  we 
admit  the  influence  of  the  digamma  in  places  where  the  evidence 
is  fairly  conclusive,  the  residuum  of  unexplained  cases  of  hiatus 
becomes  almost  a  vanishing  quantity,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
this  consonant  was  felt  by  the  melic  writers. 

The  following  list  includes  the  digammated  words  in  Pindar, 
with  the  places  in  which  the  influence  of  the  digamma  is  felt. 
Most  of  these  are  cases  of  hiatus,  but  in  a  few,  marked  by  an 
asterisk,  the  consonant  helps  to  make  position. 


•  431  cases  in  T-0,  or  one  in  every  nine  verses. 

2  0pusc.,  1.  247. 

^  See  p.  12.  So  closely,  in  fact,  is  the  digamma  bound  to  this  pronoun  that  the 
latter  seems  scarcely  able  to  live  without  it.  In  Attic,  where  the  digamma  is  entirely 
lost,  the  pronoun  itself  leads  but  a  precarious  existence.  On  the  digamma  in  this 
word,  see  the  discussion  by  Drj^off,  in  Kuhn's  Zeitschrift,  32,  87  ff. 
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Dtgammated  words  in  Pindar. 


avai^  avdaa'a) 


d5v¥,  dvBdvu) 


CiKOO-i 


cicari 


loiKa 

CCTTTCpa 


CTOS 


^$09 


i8— ,  €i8— ,  oi^ 


iSlOS 


iottAok— 


Zeros 


O.  13.  24;  P.  4.  89;  9,  44;  11,  62;  12, 

P.  1.  29;  6.  51;  I.  4.  15;  8,  18. 

O.  14.  19.  {ef.  f&xvt  on  a  Corinthian 
amphora,  Collitz  3139,  and  on  a 
Chalcidic  vase,  Kretschmer  Q7. 
n.  10). 

N.  6.  58^ 

O.  14.  18;  I.  5.  2. 

I    O.  1.  109;  13.  83;  P.  2.  49;  I.  2.  43; 
Fr.  61.  1. 

O.  6.  16;  8.  46;  13.  71;  13.  98  (emen- 
dation); P.  2.  66;  3.  2;  N.  5.  14; 

6.  27;  6.  65  (emendation)*;  7.  48; 
I.  4.  41;  6.  55. 

P.  3.  59. 

P.  4.  142;  Fr.  42.  2. 

0.  10.  91;  13.  38;  P.  2.  17»»;  4.  104; 

7.  20;  N.  3.  44;  5.  1;  7.  52;  10. 
64;  Fr.  155.  1. 

P.  4.  253  (emendation).* 

1.  8.  44. 

O.  2.  93;  Fr.  133.  2. 

O.  11.  20.  (But  see  Herw.  Lex.  Suppl. 
et  Dial.). 

O.  1.  104;  2.  80;  8.  19;  9.  62;  14.  14; 
P.  3.  29;  4.  21;  5.  84;  N.  4.  43; 
Fr.  168.  4. 

O.  13.  49  (c/.  fidios  often  in  Boeot.  in- 
scriptions, Meister  1.  255). 

O.  6.  30;  I.  7.  23  (both  emendations 
of  Bergk,  but  now  supported  by 
Bacch.  9.  72). 

N.  7.  5;  10.  86;  11.  41;  I.  6.  32  (ef. 
flfffos  in  Leg.  Gort.  10.  53). 


DIGAMMA     OICAMMA 


FELT 


IGNORED 


6 

4 


1 
1 
2 


10 


10 
15 


0 
0 
3 

6 


12 

28 

1 

8 

2 

4 

10 

35 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

25 


0 


I 
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DiQAMMATED  WORDS  IN  FiVD AIL. —Continued. 


OV,   Oi,   € 


OS,   €0^ 


oIk— 


O.  1.  23;  1.  65;  2.  42*;  6.  20;  6.  65; 
7.  89;  7.  91;  9.  15;  9.  67;  10.  87; 
13.  29;  13.  37;  13.  65;  13.  71;  13. 
76;  13.  91;  14.  20;  P.  1.  7;  2.  42; 
2.  83;  3.  63;  4.  23;  4.  37;  4.  48; 
4.  73;  4.  189;  4.  197;  4.  243;  4. 
264;  4.  287;  5.  117;  9.  36;  9.  56; 
9.  82;  9.  84;  9.  109;  9.  120;  N.  1. 
14;  1.  16»»;  1.  58;  1.  61;  3.39;  3. 
57;  4.  59;  5.  34;  6.  23;  7.  22;  7. 
40;  10.  29;  10  31;  10.  79;  I.  4. 
64;  5.  62;  6.  12;  6.  49;  8.  57;  Fr. 
214.  1. 

P.  4.  36  (emendation.  Cf.  fiv  in  a 
Metapontine  inscr.  Collitz  1643, 
and  plv  aOrf  -  iavrf  in  Leg.  Gort. 
2.  40). 

P.  6.  37;  I.  4.  36. 

P.  7.  5;  8.  51;  N.  6.  25. 


DIGAMMA  I  DICAMMA 
FELT        '    IGNORED 


Total 


57 


1 
o 


0 


0 
12 

28 


129 


185 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  cases  where  the  digamma  helps  to 
make  position  are  very  few  in  number  (4),  in  comparison  with 
those  in  which  it  prevents  hiatus  (125).  The  neglect  of  the  di- 
gamma, on  the  other  hand,  is  seen  most  often  in  its  failure  to 
make  position  (133  times),  less  often  in  its  failure  to  prevent 
elision  (49  times).  Twice  crasis  takes  place  at  the  beginning  of 
a  digammated  word,  and  once  a  long  vowel  is  shortened  under 
similar  circumstances. 

To  the  words  in  the  above  list  we  may  add  several  others, 
mostly  proper  names,  which  probably  had  the  digamma,  but  in 
regard  to  which  the  evidence  is  not  entirely  conclusive.  These 
are: 

1.  *Ia)X/co9.  This  occurs  twice  in  Homer,  both  times  with 
the  digamma  possible  but  not  required.*  In  Pindar  it  appears 
five  times: 

*  In  X  256,  at  verse-end,  e^pvx^pv  'lawXicy.     In  B  712  ivKTifjJmriv  'la<a\K6v. 
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P.  4.  77        KXctTas  *lioXxov  neutral. 

P.  4.  188      cs  §€  *1<oX.k6v^  f  required. 

N.  3.  34        OS  Kai  'IcdXkov*  ( ^ — ^)  f  required. 

N.  4.  54        Axirptav  'lacoAKOv  neutral. 

I.  8.  40         codd.     <^(rtv  laaiXKoi),  but  w  ^  ,-. is  required,  and 

<f>a(riv  (for  (Jmvtl)  is  on -Pindaric.  Most  edd.  adopt  the 
cj.  of  Bothe  ^arts  'IwAjcoO  (Schroeder  'IooXkov)  which 
does  not  admit  f.  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  uncer- 
tain, but  Schroeder  suggests  the  root  svelk  (sulcus). 

2.  'Io\ao9.  This  word  does  not  appear  in  Homer.  In 
Pindar  it  occurs  seven  times: 

0.  9.  98        avTw  *lo\dov  ( ^  • )  p  probable. 

P.  9.  79        TTOTC  Kat  'IoAaov  (—  ^ —  >- )     p  probable. 

P.  11.  60      Sca^^ci  *IoAaov  { ^^ )  p  probable. 

N.  3.  37  TcAa/xwv  *loXa                                      neutral. 

1.  1.  16         ^  *IoXaov  (—WW )  p  probable. 

I.  5.  32  iirrrocroas  'IoAaos                                 neutral. 

I.  7.  9  rj  dfJLifi*  *l6Kaov  p  impossible. 

Heimer  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  a  Boeotian 
name,  like  this,  the  digamma  would  be  likely  to  sur- 
vive longer  than  in  other  dialects.  For  Corinthian,  we 
may  add,  the  digamma  is  proved  by  ^ioAa  Collitz  3133. 
For  the  derivation  of  the  word  ef.  pimrXoKo^  (see  above, 
p.  4). 

3.  *la0fjuk.  This  word  is  of  uncertain  origin.  Curtius' 
connected  it  with  -  t  -  to  go.  It  does  not  appear  in  Homer.* 
^laOfjuk  and  its  compounds  occur  27  times  in  Pindar.  In  18 
places  p  is  impossible,  and  six  places  are  neutral.  But  the  ad- 
mission of  p  removes  hiatus  in  three  places: 

I.  1.  9      akitpKfa  *l(rOfiov. 

I.  1.  32    IloorctSawvt  *I(r^/x<{»  (one  of  the  two  occurrences  in  Pindar  of 

hiatus  after  —  t  of  the  dative  singular)  .* 
Frag.  122.  10    Xcfovrrt  'lo-^/xov. 

Cf.  also, 
Bacch.  2.  7        av;(m  'lo^/xov. 

4.  'Ia\v<ro9.  This  word  appears  once  in  Homer,  in  B  656 
AipSop  'I»}\v<rrfi/  T€  (-WW w),  where  the  digamma  is  impos- 
sible, as  is  the  case,  also  in  Timocreon  1/  7  e?  TruTpiS'  'laXvaov. 

1  So  Christ.  Schroeder  S''lao\K6p.  ago  Christ.  Schroeder  KtaoXKhv.  SGrund- 
zUge  402.  *  But  ef.  taOfuov  [necklace]  at  beginning  of  verse,  <r  300.  5  gee  below 
(p.  7)  on  O.  9.  112. 
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But  the  marked  hiatus  in  the  single  occurrence  of  the  word  in 
Pindar 

O.  7.  74    r\  *laXwTov 

points  strongly  in  the  opposite  direction.* 

5.  'I£ai09,  *'I8a9.  There  is  no  evidence  in  Homer  for  the 
digamma  in  this  name,  and  but  one  place  in  Pindar  points  to  f : 

O.  5.  18    piovra  'I8au>v.     Here  w  -  w  w ig  called  for,  so  that  the 

quantity,  as  well  as  the  hiatus,  indicates  an  error  in  the 
codd.,  the  first  syllable  of  'iSatov  being  long.  But  some 
codd.  read  peovr'  *\halav  (so  Schroeder),  which  avoids 
hiatus,  and  substitutes  —  for  -  ^  ^,  a  license  which  is 
perhaps  admissible. 

6.  *'lXa9,  'lXtaSa9,  "iXiov^  *I\o9.  In  Homer,  "iXto?  has  p^ 
and  Curtius'  thought  that  the  o  in  O^Xeii?  was  due  to  the  same 
consonant.     In  Pindar  but  one  passage  supports  the  f : 

O.  9.  112    &uTt  *IA.ia3a  (see  on  I.  1.  32  above,  p.  6). 

7.  In  0.  5.  11  TTOTUfiov  Tc^'ilavov  {v,L  *'ilavip)  we  are  con- 
fronted by  an  almost  unknown  proper  name,  possibly  to  be 
connected  with  the  name  of  an  oriental  fish-god  'ftai;i^9,  men- 
tioned in  a  fragment  (67)  of  the  historian  Apollodorus.  Cf. 
Dagon.  The  hiatus  has  caused  the  digamma  to  be  suspected 
(fdfapo^^  cf.  the  Cretan  city  *'Oafo9,' i.e.  fdfa^tx;).  But  cer- 
tainty seems  impossible,  and  the  suggestion  of  Horn,  toi/ "Ilai/oi/, 
is  probably  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

8.  In  N.  5.  32  tov  Be  opyibv  Kvi^ov  alireivoi  \6^/oi  the  di- 
gamma is  probably  to  be  restored.  The  word  opyd  does  not 
appear  in  Homer,*  but  occurs  nine  times  in  Pindar.  In  five 
places  F  is  inadmissible,  and  once  the  word  is  at  the  beginning 
of  a  verse.  But  in  I.  6.  14  (roiaiaiv  opyak)  f  may  be  restored 
by  a  very  slight  change  {Toiaiai  fopyak)^  and  in  P.  4.  141 
OcfiiaaafjiAfovf;  fofyyd^  may  be  read  without  any  change.  Beside 
these  nine  places  there  is  the  corrupt  passage  P.  6.  50,  where  the 

^The  quantity  of  the  penult  of  'UXwros  varies.  In  B  656  it  is  long.  In 
Plnd.  O.  7.  74  it  occurs  in  Doric  rhythm  where  we  should  expect  a  long  syllable, 
but  where,  in  each  of  the  other  four  epodes,  a  trochee  takes  the  place  of  a  spondee, 
making  this  v  apparently  short.  In  Timocreon  1.  7  it  is  probably  long.  Pape 
cites  no  poetical  use  of  the  word  but  O.  7.  74.  Ovid  (Met.  7.  365)  scans  it  as  short, 
and  so  many  Latin  and  English  dictionaries,  as  well  as  Harper's  Classical  Diction- 
ary. 2  Grundzttge  574.  3  Heimer,  p.  76,  Curtius,  Grundztige  575.  *  Once  in 
Bacchylides,  at  the  beginning  of  a  verse. 
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best  codd.  read  tiV  t  ^EXeTuxOov^  opyaU  irdaai^^  though  — '  -- 

— is   required.      The    verse    has    consequently    been 

emended  in  many  ways,  and  yields  no  evidence  as  to  the  digam- 
ma.  But  Curtius*  connected  opyd  with  the  root  varg  (to  be 
eager,  press  forward),  and  this  etymology  is  accepted  by  Knos,* 
and  by  Schroeder,  the  latter  comparing  the  Homeric  AvKovfyyo^  =^ 
AvKOfopyo^. 

We  have  thus  13  instances  of  hiatus  before  the  words  in  the 
above  secondary  list,  most  of  which  are  most  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained as  due  to  the  influence  of  the  digamma.  In  several  of 
these,  to  be  sure,  the  hiatus  occurs  after  a  dactylic  thesis,'  a  posi- 
tion which,  in  Homer,  is  considered  by  many  scholars  to  justify 
hiatus.  But  even  if  we  accept  this  explanation  for  the  older 
poet,  the  evidence  is  too  slight  to  justify  us  in  extending  the 
application  of  the  principle  to  Pindar.*  If,  then,  we  include 
these  13  places  among  the  instances  of  apparent  hiatus,  we  have 
a  total  of  142  cases  to  be  classed  under  this  head.  The  number 
of  instances  of  apparent  hiatus  in  T- ft  is  more  than  400. 

If  we  examine  in  detail  the  usage  of  Homer  in  contrast  with 
that  of  Pindar,  we  find  no  difficulty  in  understanding  this  great 
disparity. 

1.  More  than  30  of  Homer's  digammated  words^  do  not  occur 
in  Pindar  at  all.  These  are  aSo^  (aSo^) ,  aXi9,  apaiof:^  apinkj  iainkj 
€Sav(kj  eOoD^  etKcXo^^  eJXap^  etXvo),  iiaKoo^  ^FtKa^rj^   €Kvp(kj   eXo^i^ 

eXuci),  iXojp^  evvvfii  (but  r/.  iaOw;  P.  4.  253),  eppo)^  en;?,  ercS- 
<rAO<?,  €VKr)Xo^  (but  cf.  cKaXo^  O.  9.  58),  rJKiaTO^j  ^voylt^  VP^^ 
rjpiop^  ihp6ci)^  'Ixapio^^  IvBdXXofiai^  *lpi^y  iTCrf^  tTU9,  to)^,  ioDicri^ 
oi5\o<?. 

2.  A  number  of  words  which  are  digammated  in  Homer 
appear  in  Pindar  with  no  trace  of  an  initial  consonant.  Among 
these  are  aywfiij  aXurKOfuiL^  aarv^  eap^  eSpov^  eeptra^  eOeipa^ 
Wvo^^  elKO)  (yield),  elXeo)  {eiXo})^  etpyo)^  kKWi^  ^Kuaro^^  eXSofiai^ 
iXeip^  eXiaao)^  ?f,  ipvoo^  ldx{^)o>j  tcfiai  (hasten),  U  (but  with  f 
in  P.  4.  253  by  a  cj.  of  Kayser),  I<^^-,  ohof;^  6y^. 

1  GnindzUgre  185.  2  Op.  cit.  p.  142.  3So  before  *I6Xaof  in  O.  9.  98;  P.  9.  79;  P. 
11.  60;  I.  1.  16.     *See  below,  p.  28. 
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3.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  30  words  or  stems  which  show  the 
influence  of  the  digamma,  Pindar's  practice  is  far  from  uniform. 
In  fact  he  neglects  the  digamma  in  these  words  more  often  than 
he  respects  it/  while  in  Homer  the  influence  of  the  digamma  is 
felt  almost  six  times  as  often  as  it  is  neglected.'  Only  in  the 
case  of  ol,  mentioned  above,  is  Pindar's  usage  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  the  digamma.' 

We  pass  now  to  the  other  melic  writers,  including  the  fol- 
lowing poets  of  whose  works  we  have  considerable  portions 
remaining. 

Alcman  250  w.  Simonides  570  w. 

Alcaeus  160  Bacchylides  1350 

Sappho  240  Timotheus  275 

Anacreon  250 

If  we  add  to  these  the  fragments  of  the  less-known  poets,  we 
obtain  an  amount  of  material  not  much  less  than  the  extant 
poems  and  fragments  of  Pindar.  These  poets  differ  widely  in 
date  and  in  dialect,  from  the  Laconized  Lydian  (?)  Alcman,  of 
the  7th  century,  to  the  Ionian  Timotheus,  whose  Persians  was 
written  soon  after  the  year  400.*  Nor  are  all  the  fragments 
included  in  our  examination  melic  in  character,  since  the  frag- 
ments, especially  of  Anacreon  and  Simonides,  include  many 
epigrams  and  elegiac  verses.  We  shall  take  this  element  into 
consideration  whenever  any  conclusions  of  importance  seem  to 
be  affected  by  it. 

The  first  table  shows  the  instances  of  the  observance  of  the 
digamma,  arranged  according  to  the  words  or  stems  to  which 
that  consonant  may  be  ascribed,  together  with  the  number  of 
places  in  which  the  digamma  is  neglected  in  the  use  of  the  same 
words.  The  second  table  includes  the  same  instances,  arranged 
according  to  the  poets  in  which  the  phenomenon  appears. 


^  See  above,  p.  5.      2  gee  Hartel,  op.  cit.  3.  74.     3 See  above,  p.  5.     ♦So  WUam- 
owitz,  Perser  p.  63. 
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f 

OBSXKVBD 

f 

NBGLBCTBD 

iywfu 

Sapph.  2.  9. 

1 

0 

Sva(,  dvauara-ot 

Terp.  2;    2*;    Alcm.  6.  6;   14;   69; 
Sim.  163.  3. 

5 

9 

aSvsy  dvSavo) 

Alcm.  18.  2;  61.  1. 

2 

7 

avrci) 

Alcae.    33    (see   Dryoff,   in  Kahn's 
Zeitschrift  32,  103.) 

1 

0 

iap 

Alcm.  49.  3;  Sim.  57. 

2 

2 

dirov 

Alcae.  19;  Sapph.  23.  2 ;  Bacoh.  9.  72. 

3 

11 

hcan 

Alcm.  44.  1*;  Bacch.  Pr.  1.  7. 

2 

3 

iXjuv  [t] 

Adesp.  3*  {f€\4pap). 

1 

7 

iXuTfru} 

Ibyc.  6.  1. 

1 

1 

ipy-  ,  ip^ 

Alcae.  42«.  1;  56.  7;  Bacch.  1.  25; 
5.36;    13.  32;    14.  18;    Timoth. 
Fr.  2.  7. 

7 

15 

tS—  ,   €t&- 

Alcm.  5.  58;  Sapp.  2.  7*;  Sim.  17.  2; 
69.  10;  79.  3;  Bacch.  6.  78. 

6 

15 

lo-  (violet) 

Alcm.  5.  76;  Ibyc.  6.  1;  Sim.  13.  3; 
Bacch.  3.  2;  9.  3:  9.  72;  Adesp. 
16.  1. 

7 

2 

oZvos 

Alcae.  43.  1. 

1 

9 

ov,  oly  C,  OS 

Alcm.  35*;  97;   Alcae.  62*;  Sapph. 
87;  103  i*;  Stes.  5.  2;  Sim.  146. 
11;   Cor.  11.  1  (but  see  Dryoflf, 
op.  cit.  p.  99) ;  Bacch.  1.  17;  11. 
110;  17.  18;  17.  37;  17.  115;  18. 
46;    20.    9;    Bacch.    Pr.   1.   10; 
Adesp.  4.  1;  52.  1. 

18 

1 

^ 

Bacch.  17.  129. 

1 

1 

Total 

58 

83 

In  this  list,  again,  p  helps  to  make  position  but  six  times,*  while 
it  prevents  hiatus  52  times.  The  neglect  of  f ,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  seen  42  times  in  its  failure  to  make  position,  34  times  in  its 


I  Marked  in  the  list  by  an  asterisk. 
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failure  to  prevent  elision,  four  times  in  the  shortening  of  a  vowel 
or  diphthong  at  the  end  of  the  previous  word,  and  three  times  in 
the  occurrence  of  crasis. 


APPROX. 
DATS 

VBKSIS 

EXTAirr 

DIGAMMATBD  WORDS 

F 

OBSSKVBD 

F 

NKCLKCTKD 

Terpander  of  Lesbos 

676 

8 

«~f  (2) 

2 

1 

Alcman  of  Sparta  (f) 

660 

255 

Ami  (3) ,  aSlSt  (2), 
»<V(l),*««r.(l), 
«.:»  (1),  b,  (1), 
o8  (2). 

11 

2 

Aloaeus  of  Lesbos 

595 

160 

aihu  (1),  eT«'oi>(l), 
ipry- (2),  01,0,(1), 
ot  (1). 

6 

5 

tiappho  of  Lesbos 

595 

235 

lymiu(l),tJwoi>(l), 
IStXf  (1),  o{  (2). 

5 

7 

Stesichorus  of  Himera 

590 

50 

»»  (1). 

1 

1 

Ibycus  of  Bhefirium 

550 

50 

<Xir<r«(l),  fo»(l). 

2 

0 

Anacreon  of  Teos 

545 

240 

0 

6 

Simonides  of  Ceos 

500 

570 

l^fji  (1),  tap  (1), 
/«.?»  (3),  for  (1), 
.6  (1). 

7 

25 

Gorinna  of  Thebes 

500 

25 

o8  (1). 

1 

2 

Pratinas  of  Athens 

490 

22 

0 

1 

Diagoras  of  Melos 

460 

5 

• 

0 

1 

Bacchylides  of  Ceos 

460 

1350 

«r»or  (1),  *itoT«(l), 
for   (3),    ot    (8), 

19 

21 

Melanippides  of  Melos 

440 

20 

0 

3 

Philoxenus  of  Cythera 

440 

85 

0 

1 

Timotheus  of  Miletus 

400 

275 

im-  (1). 

1 

1 

Erinna  of  Lesbos 

350 [T] 

25 

0 

2 

Adespota 

f 

150 

iXeJr    (1),    for    (1), 
o8  (2). 

4 

4 

3525 

Total 

59 

83 
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If  we  compare  these  tables  with  the  results  of  our  observa- 
tions in  Pindar,  several  facts  are  at  once  apparent.  The  third 
personal  pronoun,  in  these  poets  as  in  Pindar,  is  the  one  word 
in  which  the  digamma  is  consistently  recognized.  Even  its  pos- 
sessive derivative  09,  in  which  Pindar  more  often  ignores  the 
initial  consonant,  shows  no  exception  in  the  other  melic  poets. 
In  fact,  out  of  19  places  in  which  these  words  appear  in  the 
writers  under  consideration  there  is  but  a  single  instance  of  the 
digamma  ignored: 

Corinna  3    xtapav  r  air  cw?  Trocrav  wvv/j.r/v€v^ 

where-  Meister  corrects  to  d^*. 

But  when  we  remember  that  f  in  this  pronoun  is  invariably 
observed  in  Pindar,  Alcman.  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Stesichorus, 
Simonides,  and  Bacchylides,  and  once  by  Corinna  herself,  and 
that  there  is  not,  in  all  our  extant  melic  poetry,  a  single  instance 
of  the  digamma  ignored  except  the  present  one,  we  can  hardly 
fail  to  conclude  that  air  im  here  points  to  a  corruption  of 
another  kind,  and  calls  for  an  emendation  which  shall  restore  f. 
Next  come  the  words  aj/af ,  avdaao)^  and  the  stems  IB-  (olBa^ 
elSov)  ^  ipy—j  (epS— ),  ctt— (etV-),  and  aS— (aSu?^  avBdvco)  ^  which 
show  23  instances  of  f  respected  to  58  instances  of  f  neglected.* 
A  few  words  appear  with  f  in  Pindar  but  without  f  in  the 
other  melic  poets,  and  vice  versa,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 


PINDAR 

OTHER    MBLIC    POETS 

F 

RECOGNIZED 

F 

IGNORED 

F 

RECOGNIZED 

F 

IGNORED 

cap 

0 

2 

2(Alcm.,  Sim.) 

2 

ClKOO-t 

1 

0 

0 

3 

cActv 

0 

10 

1  (Adesp.) 

7 

cAxVo-o) 

0 

4 

1  (Ibyc.) 

1 

ikwL^ 

5 

6 

0 

6 

Ipid} 

2 

4 

0 

2 

€TO^ 

2 

1 

0 

3 

^^09 

1 

3 

0 

1 

olvo^ 

0 

6 

1  CAlcae.) 

9 

1  See  Dryoff,  op.  eit,  p.  98.    2  in  Pindar  42  to  113. 
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The   number   of  instances  in  the  above  table  is  probably  too 
small  to  allow  any  important  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them. 

If  we  consider,  now,  the  usage  of  the  different  poets,  sepa- 
rately, as  presented  in  the  second  table,  we  find,  as  might  be 
expected,  that  the  digamma  falls  more  and  more  into  oblivion 
from  century  to  century.  Terpander  and  Alcman  are  almost  as 
consistent  as  Homer  in  their  observance  of  this  consonant,  and 
in  the  case  of  Alcman  we  have  a  sufficient  number  of  verses  to 
afford  a  fairly  adequate  basis  for  observation.  Alcaeus  and 
Sappho  show  a  decided  falling  off,  and  ignore  the  digamma  as 
often  as  they  respect  it.  The  Ionian  Anacreon  shows  no  trace 
of  the  digamma  in  hiatus.  Simonides,  the  older  contemporary 
of  Pindar,  and  originator  of  the  epinician  ode,  is  far  less  inclined 
than  Pindar  to  remember  the  digamma,  which  must  be  attributed 
to  his  Cean  birth,  and  also,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  the  poems 
of  Simonides  which  we  possess  are  for  the  most  part  epigrams  or 
elegies.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  if  we  had  complete  epinician  odes 
of  this  poet  we  should  find  in  them  many  more  traces  of  the 
digamma.  This  opinion  is  supported  by  what  we  see  of  the 
usage  of  Bacchylides.  The  younger  poet,  though  reared  in  the 
same  dialect  as  his  famous  uncle,  is  much  more  consistent  in  his 
observance  of  the  digamma,  and  stands  in  this  respect  much 
nearer  to  his  great  rival  Pindar.*  It  seems  difficult  to  account 
for  this  fact  in  any  other  way  than  by  attributing  it  to  the  dif- 
ferent poetical  character  of  the  extant  poems  of  Bacchylides, 
which  are  epinician  odes,  with  few  epigrams  or  elegies.  In  the 
fifth  century  the  digamma  practically  disappears  from  melic 
poetry,  so  far  as  our  scanty  fragments  aJfford  us  evidence.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  if  we  possessed  extensive  remains  of 
Pratinas,  Diagoras,  Melanippides,  Philoxenus,  and  the  others, 
we  should  still  see  sporadic  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  almost 
forgotten  consonant.  Even  at  the  opening  of  the  fourth  century 
we  find,  in  a  fragment  of  Timotheus,  axXea  fepya,  though  the 
Persians  adds  nothing  to  our  list.  In  Attic  tragedy  itself  the 
ghost  of  the  digamma  walks. ^ 


^  For  instances  of  *^  false  digamma"  in  Bacchylides,  see  below,  p.  33. 
2  Cf.  Soph.  Trach.  650  4  «^  foi  <pl\a  ddfjuip.     See  also  Elec.  196. 
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The  direct  effect  of  dialect  upon  the  use  of  the  digamma  by  these 
poets  is  not  so  conspicuous  as  we  should  expect.  This  is  probably 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  language  of  all  of  them,  notwithstand- 
ing their  different  places  of  birth  or  of  residence,  is  more  or  less 
modified  by  poetic  tradition.  The  two  Ceans,  Simonides  and 
Bacchylides,  used  the  common  lyric  forms  which  are  familiar 
to  us  in  Boeotian  Pindar,  and  it  is  only  when  we  reach  Timotheus 
that  we  find  a  language  free  from  Aeolic  and  Doric  influence.* 
Of  the  older  poets  in  our  list,  Anacreon  writes  the  purest  Ionic, 
and  it  is  significant  that  in  the  240  verses  which  we  have  from 
his  pen  there  appears  to  be  no  instance  of  hiatus  before  a  digam- 
mated  stem. 


XL— Hiatus  after  a  diphthong  or  long  vowel. 

Hiatus  after  a  diphthong  or  long  vowel,  usually  with  the 
metrical  value  of  a  short  syllable,  is  very  frequent  in  the  melic 
poets  as  well  as  in  Homer.  In  Homer,  indeed,  it  occurs  on  every 
page,  and  almost  in  every  verse.*  Pindar  avails  himself  of  this 
license  much  more  sparingly  than  Homer,  but  even  in  Pindar 
this  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  variety  of  hiatus,  occurring  no 
less  than  212  times  in  the  extant  odes  and  fragments,  or  an 
average  of  almost  six  times  to  each  100  verses.  The  following 
table  records  the  instances  in  Pindar  of  hiatus  after  each  diph- 
thong and  long  vowel,  omitting,  of  course,  those  cases  which 
have  already  been  noticed  under  apparent  hiatus.  For  conven- 
ience of  reference  the  cases  where  the  natural  long  quantity  is 
retained  are  noted  in  a  separate  column. 


1  Yet  see  Wilamowitz,  Perser,  p.  39. 

2  More  exactly,  about  once  in  four  verses. 
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Diphthongs  and  Long  vowels  in  hiatus,    a.  Pindar. 


-at 


Kat 


—Toi  (verbs) 


—fjuai  (verbs) 


-KTai  (verbs) 
Infin. 


Xom.  pi. 


irai 


TrdXai 


mTRIOALLY  aHOBT 


O.  1.  31;  4.  23;  6.  92;  7.  7 

7.  56;  7.  63;  8.  47;  8.  47;  8. 
69;  8.  69;  9.  14;  9.  23;  9. 
59;  9.  82;  10.  15;  10.  62;  11. 
19;13.  7;13.  84;13. 107;P. 
1.  1;  1.  94;  1.  100;  2.  51 
3.90;4.  164;4.  174;  4.  194 
4.254;  4.  272;  8.  28;  8.  56 

8.  57»»;  9.  22;  9.  37;  9.  40 

9.  63;  9.  64;  9.  88;  9.  113 

10.  17;10.  22;  10.69;  11.9 
N.  1.  17;  1.  32;  2.  1;  2.  3 

3.  54;  3.  61;  4.  75;  5.  7;  6. 
49;  6.  54;  6.  66;  7.  101;  10. 
31;  10.  47;  10.77;  11.  2;  11 
7;  11.  23;  I.  1.  2;  1.  48;  1 
57;  5.5;  5.  18;  7.  32;  8.  5 
8.  59;  Frag.  1.2;  76.  1;  76. 
1;  127.  1;  127.  1;  143.  1 
169.  2;  169.  7;  199.  3.     79 

O.  8.  53;  13.  99;  P.  2.  74;  4. 
273;  4.  293;  8.  93;  9.  49;  9. 
56;  9.  59;  12.  29;  N.  3.  71; 
5.  37;  7.  16;  11.  13;  I.  4. 
68;  Frag.  123.  3;  131.  3; 
133.  2.  18 

O.  2.  92;  6.  86;  8.  86;  P.  2.  4; 
N.  4.  35;  5.  16;  9.  29;  Frag. 
107.  19;  123.  7.  9 

N.  7.  20.  1 

P.  2.  60;  9.  119;  12.  18;  N.  4. 
79;  5.  1;  10.  58;  Frag.  42. 

4.  7 

N.  5.  52.  1 

O.  14.  1;  N.  2.  18;  Frag.  76. 
2  3 


0.  4.  5. 

1.  2.  1. 


1 
1 


IflTBICALLT  LONG 


0 


0 
0 


I.  8.  56 


0 
0 

1 

0 
0 


Total  -ai 


120 


16 
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Diphthongs  and  Long  vowels  in  hiatus,    a,  Pindar.— Cow^d. 


—01 


Nom.  pi. 


Dat.  sing. 


TOl 

Opt. 


MKTRICALLT  6HOBT 


MSTBICALLT  LONG 


O.  12.  5;  13.  17;  P.  2.  35;  3. 
36;  9.  107;  N.  1.  67;  4.  38; 
I.  2.  8;  6.  19;  6.  22;  Frag. 
74b.  5.  182,  1;  229.  1  13 

O.  2.  83;  6.  65;  7.  89;  13.76; 
P.  4.  197;  4.  287;  9.  109; 
N.  1.  21;  1.58;  3.  39;  5.34; 
10.  80  12 

P.  4.  148;  N.  5.  16;  10.  82        3 

O.  6.  6  1 


Total  -ot 


29 


0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


—€l 


9  f 

CTTCl 


3rd  pers.  sing. 


O.  7.  90;  9.  29;  14.  4;  P.  11. 

33;  12.  18;  N.  10.  14  6 


N.  6.  4 


1 


Total  — ci 


0 
0 


0 


— €V 


kckXcv 


I.  6.  53 


Total  -cv 


—ov 


Gen.  sing. 


vov 


O.  3.  14;  6.  9;  9.  79;P.  2.  39; 
2.  58;  4.  5;  4.  33;  4.  64;  9. 
81;  N.  5.  13;  5.  43;  6.  27; 
6.  28;  10.  88;  11.  2;  I.  1. 
66;  4.  47;  6.  65;  8.  39;  8. 
65;  Frag.  29.6;  123.  2;  188. 
1  23 


P.  4.  87 


Total  -ov 


24 


0 


0 


N.    9.    55;    I.    1.    16; 
Frag.  177.  4  [?] 


3 

0 
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Diphthongs  and  Long  vowels  in  hiatus,    a.  Pindar. — ConVd, 


Dat.  sing. 


METRICALLY  SHORT 


METRICALLY  LONG 


O.  7.  43;  8.  9;  8.  16;  13.  30; 
13.  37;  P.  4.  21;  N.  4.  46; 
4.  94;  6.  26;  8.  23;  I.  1.  8; 
1.  11;  5.  61;  6.  8  14 


O.  10.  25;  N.  6.  22; 
10.  15;  I.  1.  16;  1. 
61 


Total  -<p        14 


-a 


Dat.  sing. 


O.  5.  2;  8.  83;  10.  41;  10.  43; 
13.  101;  N.  8.  18;  11.  23        7 


Total  -^ 


O.  3.  30;  6.  82;  P.  11. 
47  3 


-v 


Subjv. 


0 


Total  -jy  0 


O.  8.  24 


Nom.  sing. 
Doric  gen. 


O.  6.  62 

O.  8.  54;  P.  9.  81 


1 
o 


Total 


3 


-v 


V 
TjSrf 


O.  13.  113;  P.  11.  24 
P.  3.  57 


2      I.  7.  8;  7.  9;  7.  10 

1  I 


Total  ->/ 


— G) 


OVTTO) 


cyo) 


irpoo-€w«ra) 

IKCTCVO) 


0.  7.  55 

1.  1.  14 

I.  6.  17  (emendation) 
Frag.  107.  7 


1 
1 
1 
1 


Total  -w 


0 
0 


0 


3 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 


Grand  Total      212 


16 
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The  followiog  table  shows  the  usage  of  Bacchylides  and  the 
other  melic  poets,  except  Pindar: 


DlPHTHONOB  AND  Loira  V 


9  IH  HIATUS,     i.  OTHBR  HIUC  POBT8. 


«T..c*u.r«„.o 

mi 

Baooh.  3.  48 
46;   9.   79; 
11.  66:  u. 
188;  U.  23 

5.  31;  S.  2;  9. 
10.  44;   Jl.  24; 
13;  13.  30;  13, 
16.  57;  IS.  62; 

18.  38:18.  53;  10.46;  PraR. 

60.  1 ;  Eum 

1,  2;  Alciii.32. 

1;    Alcae. 

66.    2;    78.    1; 

Sapph.  27. 

1;  105.  3;  Ste- 

Bich.  I.  2;  2 

1;23.  l:Anac. 

90.  3;  06.  I 

;  Simon.  19.  2; 

23.  1;  69. 

:  RO.  3;  80.  3; 

01.  7;  04.  3:97.2;  118.5; 

120.  2;  124 

1;  135.0;  142. 

3;  Timoc.  3 

S;  Pras.  2.  3; 

2.  3;  Philojc.  2.  28;  2.  32; 

Telest.  1.  7 

7 

Erin.  4.  2;  5. 

M 

6 

-rai  (verbs) 

Boceh.  3.  87; 
Sapph.  01. 
90.  4;  05.  2 
119,  5;  144 
1 ;  Erin.  3. 

18,6;  I6.8[f]: 
1 :  Anae.  68.  1 ; 
;  Simon.  IT.  1; 
2;  Timolh.  29. 

1 

2 

D 

-;*«.  (verbs) 

Baceh.  a.  105 
Simon.  05. 

Sapph.  2.  16; 
:  Timoth.  Pen*. 

149;  Adesp 

56,  1 

5 

V 

-M-ut  (verbs) 

Baeeh.  10.  33 

[f] 

I 

D 

-ui  (iiLfln,) 

Alcae,  62,   1; 

»iipph.    103  k; 

.Simon.  154 

" 

3 

B 

-a.  |>.om.  (.1.) 

Snppli.  20,  1: 

Tin.0*.  3.5 

3 

■P 

wiXai 

Sappb.  103  c 

TiiTAL  -at 

74 

(1 
0 
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Diphthongs  and  Long  vowels  in  hiatus    h.  Other  meuo  poets. — ConVd. 


—01 


IfSTBIOALLT  SHORT 


IfSTBICAU^T  LONO 


Nom.  pi. 


Dat.  sing. 


TOl 


Bacch.  17.  96;  Sapph.  25.  1; 
Anaa.  97.  2;  Simon.  69.  10; 
85.  4;  92.  2;  92.  2;  Adesp. 
33.  7  [f];  85.  1  9 

Baooh.  17.  115;  Bacoh.  Frag. 
72.  3;  Terp.  2.  1;  Simon.  3. 
3;  146.  11;  165.1;  Melanip. 
6.  1;  Erin.  5.  7;  Adesp.  1. 
1  9 

Bacch.  11.  104;  11.  118  2 

Total  -<h       20 


Bacch.  11.  120  [f] 


Sapph. 103  b  [f] 


0 


o 


-€C 

Bacch.  10.  43  [f]                        1 

3rd  pers.  sing. 

0 

Dat.  sing. 

Bacch.  16.  20  [T];  Anac.  100. 

2;  Simon.  126.  1                      3 

0 

iQ>vet 

0 

Corin.  4.  1  [f] 

1 

Total  -ci         4 

1 

— ov 


Gen.  sing. 


tSov 


Anac.  100.  1;  Simon.  82.  1; 
94.  2;  95.  3;  98.  3;  102.  4: 
118.  3;  139.  2;  165.  1;  Ti- 
moth.  29.  1  10 


0 


Total  -ov 


10 


Simon.  84.  2 

1 

Prat.  1.  15 

1 

2 

-^ 


Dat.  sing. 


Bacch.  16.  21;  Bacch.  Frag. 
71.  4;  Sapph.  91.  1;  Simon. 
91.  3;  91.  7;  91.  9;  93.  1; 
110.  2;  126.  1;  144.  2;  150. 
4;  (3).  1;  (3).  1;  (4).  4         14 


Arion  1.  13 


Total  -<j»        14 


20 
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Diphthongs  and  Long  vowels  in  hiatus,    b.  Other  melic  poets.— Con Vd, 


—a 


Dat.  sing. 


-v 


Dat.  sing. 
Subjv. 


-V 


Voc.  sing. 


'-<0 


METRICALLY  RHORT 


METRICALLY  LOMO 


Sapph.  103  k;   Anae.  102.  1; 
Simon.  126.  3;  149.  1  4 


0 


Simon.  22.  1 


Alcm.  12 


Total  -^ 


Simon.  72.  1;  129.  5 
Simon.  41.  6 


2 
1 


Total  -t; 


— d 

Nom.  sing. 

Alcm.    92.    1;  Alcae.    85.    1 

Erin.  5.  7 

Doric  gen. 

Anac.  105.  1;  Simon.  79.  1 

Voc.  sing. 

Simon.  80.  1;  96.  2 

2 
o 

Total 


Simon.  145.  1 


1 


Total  ->/         1 


1st  pers.  sing. 
Gen.  sing. 


Sapph.  104.  1;  Simon.  109.2     2 
Adesp.  8.  1  1 


0 


Total  — w 


Alcm.  54.  1  [?] 


1 
1 


0 
0 


0 


0 
0 
0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Alcm.  79.  1;  Timoth. 
25.  4;  Erin.  6.  7  3 


Grand  Total      140 


12 


For   convenience   of   reference,    the   following   summary   is 
added : 
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Diphthongs  and  Long  vowels  in  hiatus,  in  Pindar,  Bacchylides, 

AND  the  other  MELIG   POETS. 


SHORT 

LONG            ' 

1 

SHORT 

LONU 

1 

-at 

129 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 
xat 

-rax  (verbs) 

30 

0 

1 

1 
1 

— /Liai  (verbs) 

14 

0 

1 

— KTcu  (verbs) 

2 

0 

1 

Iniln. 

10 

i 

0 

1 

Impv.                               1 

1 

1 

0    : 

Nom.  pi.                         1 

5 

1    ' 

1 

TToXcu 

2 

0 

1 

iraX 

1 

0          1 

1 
1 

Total  -cu 

1 

1 

1 

194 

1 

—OL 

1 

; 

1 

Nom.  pi. 

22 

1 

1 

1 

Dat.  sing. 

21 

1    ; 

1 
1 

TOL 

5 

0         ' 

1 

Opt. 

1            1 

0 

Total  -oi     \ 

1 

49 

2 

1 

cVci 

1 

6 

0 

3rd  sing. 

1 

2 

0 

Dat.  sing. 

3 

0 

t  /                                     1 

1 

0 

1 

Total  -ei     , 

1 

11 

1 
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DiPSTHOMOB  AND  LOHQ  VOWZLB  IN  HIATUS,   IM  PlMDAR,   BacCHYLIDBB, 
AHD  THS  OTHIR  UELIO  POETfl.— Cont'd . 


no» 

umo 

..O.T          '            U,»<> 

-CI/ 

1 

0 

KtKXev 

Total  -eu 

1 

0 

-ou 

33 

1 
0 

4 
0 

1 

Gen.  Bing. 

TfiTAL  -ou 

34 

5 

-V 

28 

6 

Dat.  sing. 

Total -!(• 

26 

6 

-? 

11 

0 

4 

1 

Dat.  sing. 

Total  -y 

11 

5 

-5 

2 

1 

1 

Dat.  sing. 
SnbJY. 

Total  -jj 

3 

1 
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Diphthongs  and  Long  vowels  in  hiatus,  in  Pindab,  Baoohylides, 

AND  THE  OTHER  MELIO  POETS. — ConVd, 


8H0BT 

LONG 

8HOBT 

LOMO 

—a 

4 

0 

Nom.  sing. 

Doric  gen. 

4 

1 

0 

• 

Voc.  sing. 

j 

2 

0 

1 

1 

Total  -a     \ 

10 

0 

-v 

1 

0 

1 
Voc.  sing.                      ' 

«                        ! 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

0 

Total  -i; 

4 

3 

—0) 

4 

1 
0 

Ist  pers.  sing. 

iyia 

1 

0 

ovma 

1 

0 

Gen.  sing. 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

0 

3 

1 

Total  -w 

7 

4 

Grand  Total 

352 

28 

On  examining  the  above  tables  we  observe  severar  interesting 
facts.  The  diphthong  -ai  appears  in  hiatus  far  more  frequently 
than  any  other,  and  the  single  word  xai  furnishes  more  than 
half  of  all  the  cases.  Next  follow  certain  verbal  endings, 
especially  -rai  and  -fiai,  and  finally  a  very  few  other  words.* 

1  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  kcU  is  never  elided,  and  of  the  verbal  endings 
-TO*  and  -fJMi  are  elided  far  less  frequently  than  -rrcw  and  -cBai.  The  significance 
of  these  facts  will  be  discussed  in  another  paper. 
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Among  the  cases  of  -oc  the  nom.  pi.  and  the  dat.  sing,  of 
pronouns  are  most  frequent.  Under  -€t  the  word  iirel  has  the 
the  leading  place,  as  is  the  case  in  Homer.  The  cases  of  -ov 
are  practically  all  genitives  singular,  while  those  of  -9)  are  all 
datives  singular,  as  are  all  but  one  of  the  cases  of  -a. 

It  is  clearly  the  rule  that  diphthongs  and  long  vowels  are 
shortened  in  hiatus,  the  number  of  exceptions  being  but  28,  or 
only  one-fourteenth  of  the  whole  number.  This  fact  is  striking, 
for  in  Homer  diphthongs  and  long  vowels  retain  their  quantity  in 
hiatus  about  twice  as  often,  proportionately,  or  in  one  seventh  of 
the  whole  number  of  instances.* 

If  we  fix  our  attention  first  on  the  diphthongs,  we  see  that 
the  first  five,  consisting  of  a  short  vowel  with  c  or  v.  form  a 
group  by  themselves.  Within  this  group  the  correption  occurs 
no  less  than  289  times,  whUe  the  natural  quantity  is  retained  but 
nine  times.  Comparing  these  five  diphthongs  with  the  whole  list 
we  see  that  five-sixths  of  the  cases  where  the  rule  is  observed, 
and  only  one- third  of  the  exceptions,  occur  within  this  group. 
So  far  as  the  i  diphthongs  are  concerned,  we  find  here  a  strong 
confirmation  of  the  opinion  of  Grulich,*  that  both  the  toleration 
of  hiatus,  and  the  correption,  are  to  be  explained  by  assuming  a 
change  of  the  vowel  i  to  the  corresponding  seriai- vowel  before  the 
initial  vowel  of  the  following  word."  Though  jot  had  perished 
long  before  Pindar  wrote,  and  probably  before  the  time  of  any 
of  the  poets  under  consideration,  yet  its  influence  could  still  be 
felt.  Its  sound  would  naturally  emerge  whenever  an  c  was 
spoken  immediately  before  another  vowel.  This  at  once  obviates 
the  hiatus,  and  the  remaining  vowel  of  the  diphthong,  being  left 
by  itself,  shows  its  natural  quantity,  which  in  the  cases  we  are 
discussing  (at,  ot,  ei)  is  short. 

In  the  diphthongs  consisting  of  a  short  vowel  with  i  we  find 
in  our  whole  list  of  melic  poets  but  four  exceptions  to  the  law  of 
shortening.     These  are: 

Find.  I.  8.  56         aoiSal  iXiirov  ( ^  ^  ^) . 

This  has  been  emended  by  Hermann  (7'  iXnrov)  and  Schroeder 
(t4  XiTTov).     The  latter  emendation  should  probably  be  accepted. 

1  See  Grulich,  op.  eit.  20.  2  Op.  cit,  21.  3  Curtius,  Studien  I.  2,  279  ff.,  regards 
the  correption  of -at,  -ot,  as  semi-elision. 
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Bacch.  11.  120      wpcyovoi  iatrtifityoi  (--- ^w-)   jg  corrupt. 

Kenyon  and  Smyth  accept  the  cj.  of  Palmer  eaaav  ifioi^  Smyth 
excusiug  the  hiatus  by  Pind.  O.  6.  82,  which  is  hardly  a  parallel 
case.*  This  reading  introduces  an  entirely  unwarranted  bit  of 
personal  history,  and  the  cj.  of  Blass  wpoyovayv  iatrafievtov^ 
approved  by  Wilamowitz,  is  to  be  preferred. 

Sappho  103  b        \pavrjv  3*  ov  Soxca  /xoi  ofxivw,  and 

Corinna  4.  1        taivci  '^ptawv  operas  x^poxiSwv,  are  too  uncertain, 
both  in  text  and  rhythm,  to  afford  any  basis  for  discussion. 

Grulich  extended  the  application  of  this  same  principle  to  the 
diphthong  -ov.  But  here,  as  pointed  out  by  F.  D.  Allen,*  he 
was  in  error,  since  the  -ov  in  question  is  always  the  so-called 
"spurious"  -ov  (usually  the  ending  of  the  gen.  sing.),  arising 
from  contraction.  It  was  never  a  true  diphthong,  and  hence  its 
final  vowel  could  scarcely  have  been  changed  to  the  correspond- 
ing serai- vowel.  Professor  Allen  hiraself  suggested  that  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  hiatus  after  this  genitive  ending  must  be 
explained  as  arising  from  an  earlier  habit  of  eliding  the  uncon- 
tracted  ending  -oo.  Hiatus  once  established  after  this  ending, 
it  would  be  easy  and  natural  to  transfer  it  to  the  ending  -ov, 
when  the  older  form  had  passed  out  of  use.  This  would  account 
for  all  our  instances  of  hiatus  after  -ov  used  as  short  (so  ttov  in 
Pind.  P.  4.  87),  since  in  each  of  them  we  have  to  do  with  the 
genitive  ending  of  the  -o-  declension. 

The  five  cases  of  hiatus  after  -ov  where  the  diphthong  is 
treated  as  long  offer  little  difficulty.  In  Pind.  N.  9.  55  (tkottov 
a^'Xiara  was  emended  by  Ahrens  to  (tkottol  a7;^to-Ta,  and  in 
Pind.  I.  1.  16  'loXaov  ipapfiS^ai  the  same  emendation  was  made 
by  Mommsen.  Both  these  emendations  are  generally  accepted, 
since  Pindar,  unlike  Homer,  does  not  hesitate  to  elide  the  final 
vowel  of  -oco  (cf,  O.  13.  35).  The  same  emendation  is  easily 
made  in  Pind.  Frag.  177.  4  atpiyfia  irap64vov  i^  aypiav  ypdOcov^ 
and  in  Simon.  84.  2  Kvdveov  davdrov  afi<f>€/3d\oirro  v€<\>0';  {cf. 
Simon.  69.  11  BioroC  oXiyo';,  this,  too,  in  an  elegy).  The  one 
remaining  instance  of  -ov  long  in  hiatus  is  Pratinas  1.  15  ^j; 

^  yXiixrffq.  dM6yas  ( —  ^  ^  -).  See  below,  p.  27.  ^  Greek  Versification  in  Inscrip- 
tions, Papers  of  the  Am.  School  at  Athens,  4.  121. 
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ISov'  &&€  trot  Se^cd^  where  the  sense-pause  after  l8ov  makes  the 
hiatus  objectionable. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  all  those  instances  of  hiatus 
which  occur  after  a  diphthong  consisting  of  a  short  vowel  fol- 
lowed by  I  or  V,  and  at  the  same  time  accounted  for  the  quan- 
tity of  the  syllable.  These  number  298  out  of  a  total  of  380 
cases  of  hiatus  after  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong.  To  these  we 
may  now  add  the  12  (a  5,  ?;  1,  9>  6)  occurrences  of  hiatus  after 
a  diphthong  consisting  of  a  long  vowel  followed  by  i,  where  the 
diphthong  is  treated  as  long.  Here  the  transformation  of  i  into 
a  semi- vowel  obviates  the  hiatus,  and  the  remaining  long  vowel 
retains  its  natural  quantity.  Adding  these  12  instances,  we 
have  in  all  310  cases  under  this  head  which  are  satisfactorily 
accounted  for.     The  70  which  remain  are  more  troublesome. 

We  shall  first  take  up  the  instances  of  hiatus  after  -ip  where 
the  diphthong  is  treated  as  short.  These  number  28,  and  are 
distributed  as  follows: 

Pindar  14 

Bacchylides  2 

Sappho  1 

Simonides'  11 


28 

Here  the  law  of  Grulich  would  account  for  the  hiatus  only,  but 
not  for  the  curtailment  of  the  quantity,  since  after  the  develop- 
ment of  a  semi-vowel  from  the  i,  a  long  vowel  (<o)  is  left.  But 
even  here  we  are  not  altogether  at  loss.  As  remarked  above, * 
these  are  all  cases  of  the  dat.  sing,  of  the  -o-  declension.  Gru- 
lich himself  suggested'  that  the  original  locative  ending  in  -oi 
may  have  had  an  influence  in  bringing  about  the  correption  of 
-9)  in  hiatus,  and  F.  D.  Allen  has  pointed  out*  that  this  locative 
ending,  in  certain  dialects,  did  regular  duty  as  a  dative.  The 
confusion  of  the  two  cases  was  easy,  as  we  see  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  Sanskrit  locative  ending  in  -t,  and  not  the  Sanskrit 
dative  in  -^,  which  became  the  standard  dative  ending  in  Greek. 
How  far  this  dative  (locative)  ending  -01,  which  was  specially 
Boeotian,  could  have  affected  such  poets  as  Sappho,  Simonides, 
and  Bacchylides,  may  be  doubtful,  but  in  the  case  of  Simonides, 

» Only  in  epigram  or  elegy.    »  p.  17.        3  Op.  cit.  p.  44.        *  Op.  cit.  p.  121. 
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at  least,  we  may  take  refuge  in  the  fact  that  the  farther  he  was 
removed  from  Pindar's  Boeotian,  the  nearer  he  stood  to  Homeric 
influence,  and  in  Homer  he  could  find  precedent  enough  for  the 
correption  of  -<p.  Pindar,  however,  rejoiced  in  declaring  his 
independence  of  Homer,*  and  in  the  Pindaric  instances  we  prefer 
to  see  the  influence  of  the  traditions  of  the  poet's  native  speech. 

Next  come  14  occurrences  of  hiatus  after  -a  and  -?;,  with  cor- 
reption.    These  appear  as  follows; 

Pindar  7  (datives  only) 

Sappho  1  (dative) 

Anacreon  1  (dative) 

Simonides  5  (4  datives,  1  subjv.  3d  sing.) 

Here  again  the  Pindaric  instances  stand  in  a  class  by  themselves. 
For  the  Boeotian  dialect  an  older  form  in  -diy  of  the  dative  end- 
ing of  the  -a-  declension,  is  abundantly  proved,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  existence  of  these  two  dative  end- 
ings, in  -di  and  in  -a,  had  its  influence  upon  Pindar,  and  helped 
to  shape  his  treatment  of  the  dative  ending  in  hiatus,  viz.,  that 
-a  is  treated  seven  times  as  short  and  three  times  as  long.* 

But  the  instances  in  Sappho  (1) ,  Anacreon  (1) ,  and  Simonides 
(5),  cannot  be  explained  by  referring  them  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Boeotian  dialect.  Here  we  are  forced  to  fall  back  upon 
the  influence  of  analogy, — the  analogy  of  Homeric  usage,  which 
was  pervasive  and  powerful  in  all  of  the  early  Greek  poetry. 
The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  frequency  of  <p  and 

1  See  especially  N.  7.  20  ff. 

2  Since  Gmlich  made  no  use  of  the  dative  in  -at  in  explaining  hiatus,  while  he 
makes  much  of  the  dative  in  -o(,  I  add  a  number  of  references,  though  the  facts 
are  of  course  familiar  to  most  scholars.  See  Meister,  Gr.  Dial.  1882,  pp.  238  f .  271 ; 
Gust.  Meyer,  Gr.  Gram.  1886,  p.  341;  Brugmann's  Vergl.  Gram.  (Eng.  Trans.) 
Vol.  3,  pp.  147  f.  ["In  Greek  we  find  -5t  in  place  of  -at  in  the  dative,  as  we  find 
-otf  the  locative  ending,  in  place  of  -<in.  .  .  .  St  is  certain  for  Boeotian,  and  so 
it  was  doubtless  found  in  the  other  dialects  which  had  -ot  instead  of  -ufi.*"  Brug- 
mann  then  speaks  of  the  confusion  which  arose  between  the  locative  and  the  dative, 
and  adds  "After  this,  both  classes  of  stems  moved  on  side  by  side  in  the  same 
direction.  In  one  group  of  dialects,  as  in  Ionic-Attic,  (fi  and  f  absorbed  -oi  and  -at 
in  the  declensions,  so  that  these  survived  only  in  adverbs  and  in  certain  fossil  forms 
{e.g.  oTicot,  Brj^cuyev^i)  while  elsewhere,  as  In  Boeotian,  -oi  and  -at  gained  the  day."] 
See  also  Brugmann's  Gr.  Gram  1900,  p.  226,  and  ef.  Pindar's  xf^l^nfcv^uv  P.  4.  98. 
In  Ktihner-Blass  1,  p.  371,  the  dative  in  -3t  is  given  place,  though  in  discussing 
hiatus,  (p.  193  f.)  Blass  follows  Grulich  in  taking  account  only  of  the  dative  in 
-ot,  and  ignoring  the  dative  In  -^t. 


28 
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17  (a)  in  hiatus,  used  as  long  or  as  short  respectively,  in  Homer, 
Pindar,  Simonides,  Bacchylides,  and  the  other  melie  writers: 


9> 

vi 

?) 

SHORT 

LONG 

SHORT 

LONG 

Homer* 

340 

303 

162 

177 

Pindar 

14 

5 

7 

4 

Simonides 

11 

0 

5 

1 

Bacchylides 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Other  melic  poets 

1 

1 

2 

1 

The  uniformity  with  which  Simonides  shortens  these  diph- 
thongs is  remarkable,  when  compared  with  the  practice  either  of 
Homer  or  of  Pindar. 

We  have  yet  to  notice  the  28  instances  of  hiatus  after  a  long 
vowel.  Here  the  tendency  to  shorten  the  vowel  is  very  decided, 
only  seven  of  the  28  cases  showing  the  vowel  metrically  long. 
The  three  cases  of  ^  as  long  may  possibly  be  explained,  with 
Mommsen,'  as  standing  for  rf€{rjf)y  or,  with  Hartel,'as  due  to  the 
natural  pause  after  the  disjunctive,  but  neither  of  these  explana- 
tions will  help  us  with  the  four  other  cases  of  long  quantity 
retained,  or  with  the  21  cases  of  correption  in  these  vowels. 

In  view  of  this  difficulty,  many  scholars  will  feel  inclined  to 
abandon  the  effort  to  account  for  hiatus  by  the  character  of  the 
vowel  or  diphthong  itself,  and  to  rely  on  the  convenient  rule 
that  long  vowels  are  shortened  in  hiatus,  except  when  metrical 
ictus  gives  them  sufficient  firmness  to  resist  this  so-called  "  semi- 
elision,"  especially  in  a  dactylic  thesis.*  It  may  be  well,  therefore, 
to  notice  the  metrical  location  of  the  syllables  when  the  long 
mensuration  is  retained  in  the  poets  in  question.  We  find  in 
logaoedic*  verse  11  instances,  of  which  five  are  in  the  thesis  of  a 
dactyl,  two  in  the  thesis  of  a  trochee,  three  are  trisemes,  and 

I  See  Gnilich,  op.  cit.  20.  2  Supplement  p.  106.  3  Op.  cit.  2.  359.  *  See  Christ 
on  Pind.  O.  1.  103.  ^i  take  the  liberty  of  retaining  the  usual  metrical  terminology, 
since  the  metricians  of  the  new  school  are  not  yet  fully  agreed  among  them- 
selves. 
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one  (Pind.  I.  7.  8)  an  anacrusis.  Ten  instances  are  in  dactylo- 
epitritic  verse,  of  which  four  are  in  the  thesis  of  a  dactyl,  two  in 
the  thesis  of  a  spondee,  two  in  the  thesis  of  a  trochee,  two 
(Pind.  I.  1.  16,  Bacch.  11.  120)  in  anacrusis.  Three  instances 
are  in  dactylic  hexameters,  of  which  two  are  in  the  thesis  of  the 
third  foot  and  one  in  the  thesis  of  the  second  foot.  Finally,  in 
Pratinas  1.  15,  the  third  syllable  of  a  cretic  is  long  in  hiatus.  It 
thus  appears  that  out  of  25  instances  of  the  kind  we  are  discuss- 
ing, only  12  are  in  the  thesis  of  a  dactyl,  the  remaining  cases 
being  found  in  almost  every  possible  metrical  position,  even  in 
the  unaccented  part  of  a  foot,  or  in  anacrusis.  The  effort  at 
explanation,  then,  on  the  basis  of  metrical  position,  is  not  more 
successful  than  that  which  seeks  the  excuse  for  hiatus  in  the 
nature  of  the  vowels  on  diphthongs  concerned.  In  either  case 
we  must  be  content  to  find  a  residuum  of  phenomena  which  can 
be  explained  only  by  analogy,  or  as  instances  of  poetic  license. 
But  in  general  the  present  writer  inclines  to  the  opinion  of 
Mommsen'  "Tota  de  hiatu  quaestio  non  in  numerorum  sed  in 
vocabulorum  natura  vertitur."  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show 
ground  for  the  belief  that  far  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
the  effort  of  verse- position  in  mitigating  hiatus  even  in  Homer. 

It  may  be  profitable,  here,  to  recapitulate  the  results  of  the 
preceding  discussion  of  hiatus  after  a  diphthong  or  long  vowel: 

1.  After  aiy  oi^  ei. 

Short,  254  instances,  to  be  explained  as  by  Gmlioh  and  Hartel. 
Long,  4  instances,  to  be  emended. 

2.  After  ev^  ov. 

Short,  35  instances,  mostly  genitives,  to  be  explained  as  due  to 
the  older  ending  —oo  elided. 

Long,  5  instances,  of  which  4  are  genitives  to  be  amended  to  — oi*. 

3.  After  <p^  a,  17. 

Short,    42  instances,  mostly  datives,  probably  influenced  by  old 

dative  endings  in  —01  and  -at. 
Long,  12  instances,  to  be  explained  as  by  Grulich. 


1  Supplement  p.  167. 
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4. 

After  d 

Short, 

Louk, 

7  JBBtMices. 

Total 

Short, 

Long, 

352 

28 

It  is  well  kaowD  that  the  dactylic  foot  is  the  natural  home  of 
correption  iu  hiatus.  The  following  table  shows  the  kind  of 
foot,  and  place  in  the  foot,  in  which  these  shortened  syllables 
appear  in  the  Melic  poets: 


Mfftrh 

TBIBUCB 

ciran 

TBOCBII 

TOTAL 

w 

u 

lit     id 

M 

s 

» 

08 

121 

I 

'[""g.M 

»[ffiA!V 

194 

u 

0 

1 

=  [—'l!:S 

11 

" 

S 

36 

1 

1 

=[a!'i;^?l 

l[pllid.P.B.B« 

49 

ov 

* 

30 

34 

f 

11 

1 

11 

S 

3 

] 

3 

V 

fi 

21 

1  ' 

28 

s. 

10 

10 

1 

2 

I 

4 

« 

3 

4 

T 

TOT*!. 

91 

247 

1 

.[. 

' 

5 

352 

The  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  correption  in  hiatus  is  confined 
to  dactyls,  are  so  few  as  scarcely  to  demand  attention.  The 
melic  poets  evidently  received  this  license  as  an  iiilnTitiiiut'  from 
Homer,  and  employed  it  almost  exclusively  iu  the  characteristic 
Homeric  foot,  though  in  logaoedie  verse  as  freely  as  iu  dactylo- 
epitritic'  Rapid  motion  was  necessary  to  justify  the  curtailment 
of   i[iiaiitity,  and  the  dactyl  is  the  measure  of   rapid   motion. 


I  This  Is  a  (act  which  the  new  metiiciana,  i 
0  trochees  and  laniba,  will  need  to  reckon  wi 
luteal  BevieiF  for  July  (or  October),  1904. 


e  Klyec 
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This  necessity  for  the  rapid  swing  of  the  dactylic  movement  is 
still  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  almost  three-fourths  of  all 
our  instances  occur  in  the  third  syllable  of  the  dactyl,  where  the 
acceleration  has  gained  its  full  headway.  It  is  only  in  the  case 
of  the  diphthong  -ai  that  there  is  any  approach  to  equality  (68 
to  121)  between  the  two  shorts  of  the  dactyl  in  this  respect. 
The  correption  of  -ai,  especially  in  the  conjunction  Ka{  (130 
times),  seems  to  have  been  so  well  established  that  it  could  occur 
almost  as  easily  in  the  second  syllable  of  a  dactyl  as  in  the  third. 
But  with  the  other  vowels  and  diphthongs  in  our  list  the  dis- 
parity is  over- whelming  (23  times  in  the  second  syllable  of  the 
dactyl,  126  times  in  the  third).  Such  a  difference  can  hardly  be 
accidental. 

The  few  instances  of  correption  in  a  tribrach,  or  resolved 
trochee,  need  not  detain  us,  since  the  license  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  allowable  under  such  circumstances.  The  cases 
noted  in  cretics  are  more  or  less  uncertain,  especially  Pind. 
P.  11.  9,  where  the  foot  is  perhaps  a  tribrach.  But  in  the 
trochee  proper  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  curtailment 
should  be  admitted  at  all.  The  apparent  instances  are  as 
follows: 

Pind.  O.  14.  1     Ka<^i(riW   vSaroiv  Xa^dUrai   aire    vaicrc  KoAAtTroiAoK 

iSpav  ( ^  —  w^_w  —  w  —  w  —  ww_w  — 

). 

Here  the  trochee  (-oitrai)  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  correspond- 
ing syllables  in  the  antistrophe  (-.ijaL),  But  this  ode  is 
notoriously  corrupt,  and  the  slight  emendation  of  Boeckh 
(Xaxolaav)  avoids  hiatus,  and  does  not  injure  the  sense. 
Schroeder's  rai  re  for  aire  seems  less  good,  since  it  introduces 
-  -  for  -  >-. 

Pind.  P.  8.  96    crKta?  ovap  \  avSpanroi..       dXX  orav   .    .    .   (^  —  ^  i:r  | 

Here  the  reading  avdpoyirtyi,  found  in  Plut.  Cons.  Apoll.  6,  is  far 
more  poetic,  and  is  generally  adopted  by  modern  editors. 

Bacch.  10.  33  and  43. 

These  two  cases  are  peculiar.  They  occur  in  a  short  ode,  in 
which  there  are  but  two  triads,  and  the  verse  in  question  is  the 
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fifth  of  the  strophe  (antistrophe),  and  hence  this  metrical  series 
occurs  in  the  poem  four  times. 

5.     (...)  ViavToi  ( )  <p 

15,     ocron  <vvv>  Nwca?  Iicari  avOcaiv  (av — 

33.     01  T€  n<£AAav"av  vifiovrai^  &fi<l>L  t  Evfioi — 

43.     irouctXov  t6(ov  TtratVcf    oi  8*  iir*  ipyoi — 

In  15  the  marked  hiatus  after  Ikuti,  tojjether  with  the  fact 
that  -an  makes  a  trochee  where  we  should  ex|)ect  a  spondee, 
subjects  the  text  to  well-deserved  suspicion.  Conse(|uently  it  is 
far  better,  with  Blass  and  Jebb,  to  alter  the  division  of  verses  as 
it  appears  in  the  papyrus,  and  end  the  verse  with  e/cari.  This 
avoids  the  hiatus,  secures  the  succession  of  regfular  dactylo- 
epitrites,  and  at  the  same  time  (in  33  and  43)  relieves  us  of  two 
of  our  cases  of  coireption  in  a  trochaic  foot. 

Bacch.  16.  20     Kopq.  r  6PpifioSepK€L  ofvya 

This  series  of  quantities  occurs  only  on<je  elsewhere  in  the 
poem,  in  the  mutilated  verse  8,  which  closes  -rai  ^6vci>v,  In 
this  case  Mr.  Kenyon's  only  reason  for  making  the  syllable 
before  the  hiatus  short  is  (apparently)  the  fact  that  hiatus 
occurs  in  both  verses.  But  we  have  already  seen  that  coireption 
in  a  trochee  is  much  more  unusual  than  the  retention  of  the  long 

quantity  in  hiatus.      Hence  the  scansion  of  Blass  { ^  ^  — 

— ^  -)  is  to  be  preferred. 

III.— Hiatus  after  a  short  vowel. 

Hiatus  after  a  short  vowel  is  very  uncommon  in  Greek  melic 
poetry.  The  only  instances  which  appears  in  modern  texts  of 
Pindar  have  already  })een  noticed*,  as  affording  room  for  at  least 
a  suspicion  of  the  digamma.  A  small  number  of  cases  in 
Bacchylides  and  the  melic  fragments,   must  now  be  mentioned. 

Bacch.  2.  7         ttv;(m  *l<rOfiov 

For  fiaOfio^:^  see  above,  p.  6. 
Bacch.    5.    75    €i€L\€TO  lov 
17.  131    <l>p€va  lavOtL^s 

1  See  above  pp.  5  ff. 
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These  seem  to  be  instances  of  "false  digamma."  We  have  no 
evidence  that  either  to?  (arrow),  or  ialm),  was  ever  digammated, 
but  both  words  suggest  to  the  ear  the  familiar  lov  (violet),  which 
has  the  digamma  in  Homer,  Alcman,  Ibycus,  Simonides,  Pindar, 
and  three  times  in  Bacehylides/ 

Bacch.  3  64         fi€ya(vrjT€  'Ic/aoiv 

This  is  a  difficult  case,  but  is  eased  somewhat  by  the  fact  that 
the  final  vowel  of  fi€yaivr)T€  is  apparently  lengthened  by  the 
ictus.  Cf.  vv.  4,  8,  18,  22,  32,  36,  46,  50,  60,  78,  88,  of  the 
same  poem,  where  the  corresponding  syllable  is  long.  Vv.  74 
and  92  are  mutilated. 

Bacch.  16.  5  dv^c/xdcvrt  "Ej^ptp 

Sapph.  103.  2  ovK€Ti  ccfw  " 

Sim.  22.  3  Sci/xart  rjpiTrcv 

22.  8  WKTL  dXa/XTTcI 

Philox.  2.  2  .  /A€XP^  ov 

There  are  in  Homer  a  few  instances  of  hiatus,  not  otherwise 
explained,  after  the  vowel  i,  and  on  these  has  been  based  a  law 
permitting  hiatus  after  this  vowel,  though  the  evidence  for  such 
a  law  is  not  entirely  adequate.  In  the  examples  before  us, 
however,  the  t  in  most  cases  occurs  in  a  word,  or  in  a  termina- 
tion, where  it  is  very  seldom  elided/  and  hence  the  hiatus  may 
be  justified.* 

Timoth.  Pers.  IIH     (^epd/xc^   a    '  ov  ,  ,  , 

Here  the  text  is  not  quite  certain,  but  the  marked  pause  in 
the  sense  makes  the  hiatus  unobjectionable. 


I  See  above,  p.  10.  Did  BacchylidcH,  as  a  Cean,  learn  his  digamma  for  use 
in  bin  odes  in  Pindaric  style,  and  bave  we  here  an  instance  of  the  didaicral  dperal 
which  Pindar  is  supposed  to  scorn,  as  contrasted  with  his  own  0w£?  Gossiping 
scholiasts  and  editors  on  (),  2.  8C  ff.,  O.  9.  KH)  ff.,  N.  .'J.  41  f.,  could  have  made  much 
of  this. 

-  Smyth  suspects  the  digamnm  here. 

3  So  especially  in  the  dative  singular.     See  pp.  (>  f. 

•*  For  Bacch.  10.  M  UKan  AvOiaip  see  above  p.  .'J2. 
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CoxcLrsioN. 

In  a  uumber  of  places  where  hiatus  apparently  oeeurs,  the  two 
vowels  or  diphthonjcs  are  to  be  pronounced  as  one  syllable 
(synizesis).  On  this  point  editors  differ  a  ^ood  deal,  but  the 
following  instances  seem  rea.sonably  (Certain. 


Find. 0. 

13. 

7 

rafiiai  avSpaxri  ( 

13. 

99 

8^  dfKJxyrepwOev 

P. 

11. 

55 

drai  €1  (cj.  Hern 

Alcm. 

5. 

50 

^oyx 

Sjipph . 

1. 

11 

wpavo)  alOcpo^ 

1. 

17 

KOITTt  C/X(p 

69. 

1 

K€i(r€ai  ovScVora 

84. 

3 

cyo)  ovSe 

Aimc. 

32. 

6 

/xi;  ava/3rjyai 

67 

(^lAcOJ  OVT€ 

90. 

1 

</>tAcco  09 

Sim. 

3. 

5 

fJLtf  ov 

• 

57. 

1 

kAitci  CUpOf 

Tinioer. 

1. 

12 

/x^  iopav 

Ariphr. 

1. 

() 

Where  a  vowel  has  already  been  eliiled  from  th(*  first  word, 
the  two  words  are  to  a  certain  degree*  united  into  one.  This 
union  is  not  so  complete  as  that  effected  by  crasis,  but  seems  to 
have  bi*en  sufficient  to  prevent  hiatus  being  felt  wlien  the  elided 
word  still  end<*d  in  a  vowel,  as  in  ().  2.  41  o^eV  'Epipis.  These 
cases,  which  are  not  infrequeiit\  re(iuire  no  discussion. 


I  S<nii«^  HVt  in  nielic  ]»oftry.  soiiiowhat  nu»ri.*  fn*(iueiit  in  HonuT. 
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STUDIES  IN  THE  SI-CLAUSE. 


BY 
H.  C.  NUTTING. 


I._CONCESSIVE  SI-CLAUSES  IN  PLAUTUS. 

In  general  the  hypotactic  concessive  period  may  be  defined 
as  a  complex  sentence  which  brings  together  clauses  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  assertion  in  the  conclusion  might  naturally  seem 
to  the  hearer  to  be  incompatible  with  the  state  of  affairs  referred 
to  in  the  concessive  clause ;  e.g., 

Rud.  1353  ff. ; 
Si  maxume  mihi  ilium  reddiderit  vidulum, 
Non  ego  illic  hodie  debeo  triobolum. 

Among  the  concessive  periods  of  Plautus  introduced  by  si  and 
its  compounds  there  is  a  large  and  striking  class  distinguished 
from  the  others  by  the  grade,  so  to  speak,  of  the  concessive  clause. 
To  differentiate  this  group  from  what  may  be  styled  the  simple 
(or  normal)  type  I  suggest  the  name  ** intensive. "  The  simple 
type  of  concessive  clause  (as  distinguished  from  the  intensive) 
is  characterized  by  the  fact  that  it  goes  no  further  than  is  de- 
manded by  the  situation — it  simply  recognizes  a  state  of  affairs 
(real  or  supposed)  that  has  in  some  way  been  suggested  to  the 
mind  of  the  speaker;  as,  for  instance. 

Men.  746  ff. ; 
Si  me  derides,  at  pol  ilium  non  potes, 
Patrem  meum. 

Ps.  290  ff. ; 
Egon  patri  subrupere  possim  quicquam,  tam  cauto  seni? 
Atque  adeo,  si  facere  possim,  pietas  prohibet. 
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In  neither  of  these  passages  does  the  concessive  clause  exceed  the 
demands  of  the  situation.  In  the  first  case  the  speaker  refers 
to  an  obvious  fact  when  she  says  Si  me  derides;  for  Menaechmus 
has  been  treating  her  in  a  manner  anything  but  respectful.  In 
the  other  the  phrase  si  facere  possim.  takes  up  a  supposed  possi- 
bility. 

The  intensive  concessive  clause  on  the  other  hand  purposely 
exaggerates  the  state  of  affairs  suggested  to  the  speaker,  e.g,, 

Asin.  403  ff. ; 
LI.  Atque  hercle  ipsum  adeo  contuor:  quassanti  capite  in- 

cedit. 
Quisque  obviam  huic  occesserit  irato,  vapulabit. 
ME.  Siquidem  hercle  Aeacidinis  minis  animisque   expletus 

cedit, 
Si  med  iratus  tetigerit,  iratus  vapulabit. 

In  this  passage  the  mercator  might  have  been  content  to  confine 
himself  to  the  reported  fact,  thus  producing  a  simple  concessive 
period  *  *  Though  he  comes  on  in  anger,  he  will  get  a  beating  if  he 
touches  me. "  But  this  is  too  tame  an  expression  for  his  emphatic 
mood,  and  he  flies  to  the  extreme  of  the  improbable  or  impossible 
— ^though  Leonida  comes  on  (not  merely  angry  but)  filled  with 
the  boldness  and  courage  of  Achilles,  he  will  get  a  beating.  An- 
other case  of  the  same  kind  is 

Tri.  1184  ff. ; 

CH.  Quamquam  tibi  suscensui, 
Miseria  una  (i.e.y  one  wife)  uni  quidem  hominist  adfatim. 

CA.  Immo  huic  parumst. 
Nam  si  pro  peccatis  centum  ducat  uxoris,  parumst. 

Here  centum  very  obviously  caps  una  of  the  preceding  line.  It 
is  this  gratuitous  exaggeration  that  is  the  characteristic  feature 
of  the  intensive  type.  Concessive  periods  belonging  to  this  cate- 
gory are  generally  easily  recognized  when  once  the  peculiarity 
of  the  type  has  been  noted,  though  of  course  occasionally  sen- 
tences are  met  with  which  are  hard  to  classify. 

The  intensive  concessive  period  is  interesting  from  both  the 
stylistic  and  the  syntactical  point  of  view.  It  is  a  form  of  speech 
common  in  dialogue,  its  most  distinctive  use  being  in  emphatic 
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rejoinder.  With  Plautus  it  is  a  distinct  mannerism ;  about  one- 
third  of  all  the  concessive  clauses  in  his  plays  introduced  by  s^i 
and  its  compounds  belong  to  this  class.  The  present  paper  deals 
particularly  with  the  syntactical  aspects  of  the  case.  In  the 
pages  immediately  following,  the  concessive  periods  introduced 
by  si  and  each  of  its  compounds  are  presented  separately,  the 
sentences  falling  within  the  several  groups  being  examined  with 
reference  to  the  distinction  just  made  of  simple  and  intensive. 
Some  points  of  minor  interest  are  noted  in  passing,  but  the  more 
important  questions  suggested  by  the  syntactical  form  of  the 
intensive  concessive  period  are  reserved  for  discussion  at  the  end, 
after  all  the  material  has  been  presented. 

SI. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  number  of  con- 
cessive 5^1-clauses  in  Plautus.  In  many  cases  the  nature  of  a 
clause  depends  upon  the  point  of  view  of  the  speaker,  and  there 
is  no  objective  test  by  which  to  settle  the  question  definitely.  Ex- 
cluding the  more  doubtful  examples,  I  still  find  88  si-clauses  that 
seem  to  deserve  the  name  concessive.  This  exceeds  the  estimate 
of  Kriege,*  who  puts  the  number  at  66. 

A.— Simple. 

Amph.  908; 

Si  dixi,  nilo  magis  es  neque  ego  esse  arbitror. 

Capt.  12; 
Si  non  ubi  sedeas  locus  est,  est  ubi  ambules. 

Cist.  27  fY. ; 
Si  idem  istud  nos  faciamus  si  idem  imitemur,  ita  tamen  vix 

vivimus 
Cum  invidia  summa. 

Mil.  631 ; 
Si  albicapillus  hie  videtur,  ne  utiquam  ab  ingeniost  senex. 

Most.  42  ff . ; 
Non  omnes  possunt  olere  unguenta  exotica. 
Si  tu  oles. 

Rud.  1400 ; 
Non  hercle  istoc  me  intervortes,  si  aliam  praedam  perdidi. 


*  De  enuntiatis  concessivis  apud  Plautum  et  Terentium.  Halle,  1884,  p.  4. 
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Tri.  485  ff. ; 
Semper  tu  hoc  faeito,  Lesboniee,  cogites, 
Id  optumum  esse  tute  uti  sis  optumus. 
Si  id  nequeas,  saltern  ut  optimis  sis  proxumus. 

Tri.  507  flf. ; 
Sed  si  haec  res  graviter  cecidit  stultitia  mea, 
Philto,  est  ager  sub  urbe  hie  nobis. 

True.  854  ff. ; 
Blitea  et  luteast  meretrix  nisi  quae  sapit  in  vino  ad  rem  suam : 
Si  alia  membra  vino  madeant,  cor  sit  saltem  sobrium. 

For  other  cases  see  Asin.  603  ff.,  933,  Aul.  254,  Bacch.  179, 
365,  887,  1013  ff.,  1193  ff.,  Capt.  223  ff.,  683  ff.,  742  ff.,  Cas.  298, 
314  ff..  Cist.  67, 152  ff.,  Ep.  599,  Men.  670,  746,  Merc.  636,  819  ff.. 
Mil.  298,  306  ff.,  747,  Most.  914,  Poen.  51,  374,  Ps.  290  ff.,  Rud. 
159,  1014,  1075,  1353  ff.,  St.  43  ff.,  Tri.  85  ff.,  465,  607,  True,  66 
ff.,  615,  833,  877.    Total,  48. 

Some  of  these  simple  concessive  periods  are  a  mere  optional 
form  of  expression  for  a  thought  that  might  have  been  conveyed 
by  two  coordinate  clauses  joined  by  an  adversative  conjunction. 
Such  a  case  is  Mil.  631  (quoted  above  in  full) ;  there  the  speaker, 
had  he  so  elected,  might  have  expressed  his  thought  in  the  fol- 
lowing form : 

**He  looks  gray,  but  in  spirit  he  is  by  no  means  old." 

A  more  striking,  and,  at  first  sight,  apparently  unwarranted 

use  of  the  form  of  a  hypothetical  concessive  period  appears  in 

passages  like 

True.  613  ff. ; 
STR.  Verbum  unum  adde  istoc:  iam  hercle  ego  te  hie  hac 

offatim  oflSgam. 
CV.  Tange  modo:  iam  ego  te  hie  agnum  faciam  et  medium 

distruncabo. 
Si  tu  ad  legionem  bellator  clues,  at  ego  in  culina  clueo. 

Jn  this  last  line  the  form  of  the  first  clause  is  easily  justified, 
but  the  words  at  ego  in  culina  cUieo,  taken  at  their  face  value, 
do  not  complete  the  meaning  of  a  concessive  period.    There  is,  it 
is  true,  an  antithesis  between  the  two  clauses ;  but  a  genuine  con- . 
cessive  period  involves  something  more  than  mere  antithesis — 
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there  is  an  incompatibility  between  the  subject  matter  of  the  two 
clauses  such  that  the  hearer  is  surprised  at  the  statement  in  the 
conclusion;  for  the  state  of  affairs  here  mentioned  would  natu- 
rally seem  to  be  precluded  by  that  referred  to  in  the  concessive 
clause :  as  in  the  typical  sentence  first  quoted, 

Rud.  1353  ff. ;  1 

Si  maxume  mihi  ilium  reddiderit  vidulum, 

Non  ego  illic  hodie  debeo  triobolum. 
In  the  sentence  under  discussion,  as  it  stands,  this  element  of 
incompatibility  appears  to  be  lacking;  whatever  the  amount  of 
warlike  fame  possessed  by  Stratophanes,  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever surprising  in  the  claim  of  Cuamus  that  he  is  a  famous  per- 
former in  the  kitchen. 

If  we  must  take  the  words  at  ego  in  culina  clueo  at  their  bare 
face  value,  the  probable  explanation  of  a  sentence  of  this  sort 
is  that  the  line  between  simple  antithesis  and  antithesis  with 
incompatibility  is  not  always  sharply  drawn ;  in  this  way  it  might 
occasionally  happen  that  clauses  which  were  merely  antithetical 
would  be  strung  along  in  the  form  of  a  hypotactic  concessive  sen- 
tence. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  con- 
clusion of  a  sentence  like  True.  615  the  speaker  is  not  expressing 
himself  fully,  and  that  the  underlying  thought  contains  all  the 
elements  of  a  genuine  concessive  period.  For  instance,  the  mean- 
ing in  this  particular  case  might  be  **  Though  you  are  famed  for 
valor  in  the  army,  (you  need  not  try  to  frighten  me,  for)  I  am 
a  famous  performer  in  the  kitchen.'*  In  the  line  that  precedes 
the  passage  quoted,  Cumamus  has  shown  that  his  performances 
in  the  kitchen  include  the  handling  of  knives,  thus  helping  us  to 
fill  out  what  (if  this  interpretation  be  correct)  he  leaves  unex- 
pressed in  615.  This  second  explanation  is  a  very  attractive 
one,  and  is  the  more  justified  because  such  abbreviation  in  verbal 
expression  as  is  here  assumed  is  no  rarity  in  language  generally.^ 
With  True.  615  may  be  compared 

Bacch.  364  ff. ; 
Si  ero  reprehensus,  macto  ego  ilium  infortunio: 
Si  illi  sunt  virgae  ruri,  at  mihi  tergum  domist. 

'American  Journal  of  Philology,  XXIV,  p.  294.    Cf.  Lindskog,  De  enu- 
tiatus  apud  Plautum  et  Terentium  condicionalibus,  Lundae,  1895,  p.  103  ff. 
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Bacch.  885  flf. ; 

Quid  ilium  morte  territas? 
Et  ego  te  et  ille  mactamus  infortunio. 
Si  tibist  machaera,  at  nobis  veruinast  domi. 

Rud.  1014; 
Si  tu  proreta  isti  navi  's,  ego  gubernator  ero. 

B.— Intensive. 

The  most  striking  thing  about  the  examples  that  fall  under 
this  heading  is  that,  in  more  than  half  of  the  eases,  the  intensive 
force  centers  around  some  other  word  (or  phrase)  than  the  verb. 
As  in  the  following ; 

Asin.  413  ff. ; 

LI.  Hie  me  mo.ratust. 
LE.  Siquidem  hercle  nunc  summum  lovem  te  dicas  detinuisse 
Atque  is  precator  adsiet,  malam  rem  effugies  numquam. 

Aul.  98  flf. ; 
Profecto  in  aedes  meas  me  absente  neminem 
Volo  intromitti.    Atque  etiam  hoc  praedico  tibi : 
Si  Bona  Fortuna  veniat,  ne  intromiseris. 

Aul.  555  flf. ; 
Quos  si  Argus  servet  qui  oculeus  totus  fuit, 
Quem  quondam  loni  luno  custodem  addidit, 
Is  numquam  servet. 

Bacch.  128; 
Qui  si  decern  habeas  linguas,  mutum  esse  addecet. 

Bacch.  697; 
Quem  si  orem  ut  mihi  nil  credat,  id  non  ausit  credere. 

Men.  751 ; 
Idem  hercle  dicam,  si  avom  vis  adducere. 

Mil.  803  ff. ; 
Non  potuit  reperire,  si  ipsi  Soli  quaerendas  dares 
Lepidioris  duas  ad  hanc  rem  quam  ego. 

Other  similar  cases  are  Amph.  1048  flf.,  Asin.  318  flf.,  405  flf., 
Bacch.  1045  flf.,  1102  flf.,  Cas.  93  flf.,  Cist.  3  flf..  Cure.  211,  Men. 
238  flf.,  Merc.  838  flf.,  Mil.  188,  Most.  115  flf.,  912  flf.,  Rud.  1361,  St. 
287,  Tri.  884  flf.,  962,  1185  flf. ;  cf .  True.  527  flf.    Total,  25  cases. 
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In  these  sentences  the  fact  that  the  intensive  force  centers 
about  some  other  word  or  words  than  the  verb  affords  an  inter- 
esting illustration  of  the  general  principle  that  it  is  not  always 
the  verb  that  is  the  essential  and  characteristic  feature  of  a  *i- 
clause.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  some  of  the  above  examples  all 
other  elements  of  the  concessive  clause  are  so  unimportant  that, 
without  loss  to  the  sense,  they  could  drop  away,  leaving  the 
phrase  about  which  the  Intensive  force  centers  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  conclusion,  e.g., 

Aul.  100; 
Si  Bona  Fortuna  veniat,  ne  intromiseris. 

In  the  lines  which  precede  in  this  passage  the  speaker  has  been 
giving  general  directions  that  no  visitor  be  admitted  to  the  house 
during  his  absence.  He  would  therefore  have  been  perfectly  well 
understood  had  he  said  simply,  Ne  Bonam  Fortunam  intromi- 
seris, i.e.,  '* Don't  let  even  Oood  Fortune  in.''^ 

In  this  connection,  as  also  showing  the  importance  of  the  role 
played  in  the  concessive  clause  by  the  words  about  which  the 
intensive  force  centers,  should  be  mentioned  sentences  such  as 

Amph.  1051  flf . ; 
Neque  me  luppiter  neque  di  omnes  id  prohibebunt,  si  volent, 
Quin  sic  faciam  uti  constitui. 

Most.  351 ; 
Nee  Salus  nobis  saluti  iam  esse,  si  cupiat,  potest. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  each  of  these  sentences  contains  all 
the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  an  intensive  concessive  period 
like  those  under  discussion.  But  the  elements  are  differently 
arranged  here — the  5i-clause  comes  late  in  the  sentence,  leaving 
the  words  about  which  the  intensive  force  centers  in  a  natural 
emphatic  position.*  As  the  sentences  stand,  si  volent  and  si 
cupiat  are  not  only  not  of  the  intensive  type,  but  it  may  even  be 


'  This  matter  is  more  fully  discussed  in  the  AmerieAn  Journal  of  Phil- 
ology, XXI,  p.  260  ff. 

*Other  examples  mav  be  found  at  Aul.  311,  Capt.  529,  Cas.  324.  Cf. 
Asin.  153  ff.,  237,  894  ff. 
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questioned  whether  they  are  concessive  at  all.^  Yet  we  have  only 
to  rearrange  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  (e,g,)  Most.  351  in 
such  a  way  that  the  word  about  which  the  intensive  force  cen- 
ters shall  fall  within  the  si-clause,  to  produce  an  intensive  con- 
cessive period  exactly  like  those  with  which  the  discussion  started 
— Si  Salus  nobis  saluii  esse  cupiat,  etc.*  It  is  therefore  easy  to 
see  how  important  a  factor  in  the"  concessive  clauses  of  the  type 
under  discussion  are  the  words  about  the^intensive  force  centers.' 

The  remaining  concessive  sentences  of  the  intensive  type  are 
Amph.  450  flf.,  Bacch.  1004,  Cure.  3  flf.,  449  flf.,  Ep.  610  flf.,  Men. 
1060  flf.,  Merc.  694  flf.,  Most.  229  flf.,  241,  Pers.  40  flf.,  282  flf.,  Ps. 
87,  265  flf.,  792  flf .,  True.  315  flf. ;  cf .  Merc.  595  flf.    Total,  15  cases. 

Here  the  intensive  force  tends  to  gravitate  toward  the  verb, 
but  it  seldom  centers  exclusively  at  that  point;  more  often  it  is 
diflfiLsed  throughout  the  whole  clause ;  e.g., 

Amph.  450  ff. ; 
ME.  Quo  te  agis?     SO.  Domum.     ME.  Quadrigas  si  nunc 

inscendas  lovis 
Atque  hinc  fugias,  ita  vix  poteris  eflfugere  infortunium. 

Ps.  264  ff. ; 
PS.  Potin  ut  semel  modo,  Ballio,  hue  cum  lucro  respicias  1 
BA.  Respiciam  istoc  pretio :  nam  si  sacruficem  summo  lovi 
Atque  in  manihus  exta  teneam  ut  poriciam,  interea  loci 
Si  lucri  quid  detur,  potius  rem  divinam  deseram. 

This  last  is  a  very  striking  case.  Ballio  has  up  to  this  time  de- 
clined to  parley  on  the  plea  of  business.  But  at  the  magic  word 
pretium  he  is  ready  not  only  to  forego  business,  but  he  would 
stop  even  if  he  were  sacrificing — and  that  too  to  mighty  Jove, 
and  at  the  very  critical  point  of  the  sacrifice ;  each  of  these  speci- 
fications contributes  to  the  intensive  force. 


•  Kriege  (I.e.)  includes  such  sentences  without  comment  as  concessive. 
But  it  may  be  noted  that  Plautus  never  uses  the  (distinctively  concessive) 
compounds  of  si,  e.g.,  etiam  8%  or  tametsi  in  such  a  case,  though  he  does 
employ  these  compounds  when  the  sentence  is  so  arranged  that  the  words 
about  which  the  intensive  force  centers  fall  within  the  limits  of  the  sub- 
ordinate clause. 

•  Such  a  case  occurs  in  Ter.  A  del.  761  ff. 

'  In  this  connection  it  should  perhaps  be  further  noted  that  in  a  few 
intensive  concessive  periods  the  emphatic  words  or  a  substitute  appear  also 
in  the  conclusion;  e.g..  St.  287;  Si  rex  obstabit  obviam,  regem  ipsum  prius 
pervortito. 
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ETSI.    26  cases. 

A. — Simple. 

In  the  examples  that  fall  under  this  heading  the  nature  of 
the  sentence  is  generally  so  evident  that  it  will  be  suflScient  to 
quote  only  the  e^^i  clauses,  omitting  the  conclusions. 

Aul.  421 ;  etsi  taceas. 

Bacch.  1160 ;  etsi   .    .    .  prope  scire  puto  me. 

Bacch.  1191 ;  etsist  dedecori. 

Capt.  543  ff. ;  etsi  ego  domi  liber  fui,  Tu   .    .    .  servitutem 

servisti. 
Capt.  744 ;  etsi  aliter  ut  dicam  meres. 
Capt.  842 ;  etsi  nil  scio  quod  gaudeam. 
Cas.  958;  etsi  malum  merui. 
Mil.  407;  etsi  vidi. 
Mil.  532;  etsi  east. 
Most.  ^^^ ;  etsi  procul  abest.® 
Most.  854;  etsi  non  metuendast. 
Pers.  272;  etsi  properas. 
Pers.  601  flf . ;  etsi  mihi  Dixit  .    .    . 
Pers.  655 ;  etsi  res  sunt  f ractae. 
Poen.  1084 ;  etsi  hie  habitabit. 
Ps.  1113;  etsi  abest. 
Rud.  1044 ;  etsi  ignotust. 
Rud.  1350 ;  etsi  tu  fidem  servaveris. 
Tri.  383 ;  etsi  advorsatus  tibi  fui. 
Tri.  474 ;  etsi  votet. 
Tri.  527 ;  etsi  scelestus  est. 
Tri.  593  ff. ;  etsi  admodum  In  ambiguast   .    .    . 
Tri.  600;  etsi  odi  banc  domum. 
True.  815 ;  etsi  tu  taceas. 

B. — Intensive. 

There  remain  but  two  cases  to  come  under  this  head;  both 
belong  to  the  second  type  of  intensives  described,  i.e.,  the  verb  is 
the  center  of  intensity  or  else  the  intensity  is  distributed  through- 
out the  clause. 


■  In  the  edition  of  Goetz  and  Schoell  this  line  is  placed  between  609  and 
610. 
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Capt.  854  flf. ; 
HE.  Nee  nil  hodie  nee  multo  plus  tu  hie  edes,  ne  f  rustra  sis  : 
Proin  tu  tui  eottidiani  vieti  ventrem  ad  me  adferas. 
ERG.  Quin  ita  faeiam,  ut  tute  eupias  faeere  suraptum,  etsi 
ego  vetem. 
Vid.  106  ff. ; 

nialo  hune  adligari  ad  horiam 
Ut  semper  piscetur,  etsi  sit  tempestas  maxima. 

In  passing,  the  exceeding  brevity  of  the  eto'-clause  may  be  noted ; 
20  of  the  26  clauses  do  not  exceed  four  words  each. 

TAMETSI.    16  cases. 
A. — Simple. 

For  the  cases  that  fall  under  this  heading  the  material  may 
be  presented  in  the  same  way  as  for  etsi. 

Amph.  21  ff. ;  tametsi  .    .    .  Scibat. 

Amph.  977;  tametsi  praesens  non  ades. 

Aul.  768;  tam  etsi**  fur  mihi's. 

Capt.  321 ;  tametsi  unicus  sum. 

Cure.  259 ;  tam  etsi  non  novi. 

Cure.  504 ;  tam  etsi  nil  fecit. 

Mil.  744 ;  tam  etsi  dominus  non  invitus  patitur. 

Pers.  362 ;  tam  etsi  id  f  uturum  non  est. 

Poen.  342 ;  tam  etsi  in  abstruso  sitast. 

Poen.  1201 ;  tametsi  sumus  servae. 

Ps.  244;  tametsi  occupatu's. 

Ps.  471 ;  tam  etsi  tibi  suscenseo. 

St.  41 ;  tam  etsi's  maior. 

St.  205 ;  tam  etsi  hercle  .    .    .   iudico. 

B.— Intensive. 
Men.  92; 

Numquam  hercle  effugiet,  tam  etsi  capital  f ecerit. 

Tri.  679 ; 

Facilest  inventu :  datur  ignis,  tam  etsi  ab  inimico  petas. 


•  Tametsi  is  here  written  as  one  word  or  two,  according  to  the  reading 
of  the  Goetz-Schoell  edition. 
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Though  the  number  of  intensive  cases  is  the  same  as  for  etsi, 
the  smaller  sura  total  renders  the  proportion  larger.  There  is 
also  the  further  difference  that  these  cases  are  of  the  type  first 
described — ^the  intensive  force  centers  about  some  other  word  or 
words  than  the  verb.  Though  not  so  striking,  the  brevity  of  the 
tametsi'dsLMse  also  deserves  notice ;  10  of  the  16  examples  do  not 
exceed  four  words. 

ETIAM  SI.    2  cases.*' 
Ep.  518  ff . ; 

immo  etiam  si  alterum 
Tantum  perdundiunst,  perdam  potius  quam  sinam 
Me  inpune  irrisum  esse. 
Ps.  626  ff . ; 

PS.  Mihi  hercle  vero,  qui  res  rationesque  eri 
Ballionis  euro,  argentum  accepto  et  quoi  debet  dato. 
HA.  Si  quidem  hercle  etiam  supremi  promptas  thensauros 

lovis 
Tibi  libellara  argenti  nuraquam  credam. 

Both  these  cases  are  intensives  of  the  first  type — ^the  intensive 
force  centers  elsewhere  than  around  the  verb.  In  the  second  case 
the  resolution  si  .  .  .  etiam  is  precisely  parallel  to  et  .  .  .  xai 
and  *  *  If  .  .  .  even ; ''  in  translating  the  sentence  the  last  named 
phrase  might  be  used  to  advantage.  In  general,  intensives  of  the 
first  type  (however  introduced  in  Latin)  can  be  rendered  by 
**Though  .  .  .  even''  and  **If  .  .  .  even;'*  in  this  way  we 
have  something  more  than  stress  of  voice  to  mark  the  center  of 
intensive  force. 

In  view  of  the  very  restricted  and  clearly  defined  use  of  etiam 
sif  it  is  inexact,  when  dealing  with  the  language  of  Plautus,  to 
make  the  phrase  si  =  etiam  si  a  substitute  for  saying  that  a  given 
5i-clause  is  concessive.    Sonnenschein  makes  such  a  note  on 

Rud.  1400 ; 
Non  hercle  istoc  me  intervortes,  si  aliam  praedam  perdidi. 

The  real  parallel  to  this  ^/-clause  is  the  6'/5i-clause,  as  will  be  at 


**  Cas.  806  also  shows  the  combination  etiam  si,  but  the  passage  is  mani- 
festly corrupt. 
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once  evident  if  it  be  compared  with  the  examples  quoted  under 
that  heading ;  the  parallelism  is  complete,  even  to  the  number  of 
words  in  the  clause. 


TAMEN  SI."    2  cases. 
Cas.  795 ; 
Qui  amat,  tamen  hercle  si  esurit,  nullum  esurit. 

St.  27  ff. ; 
Tamen  si  faciet,  minume  irasci 
Decet:  neque  id  iramerito  eveniet. 
Both  of  these  are  simple  concessive  periods. 

TAMEN  ETSI.    2  cases." 

Mil.  1209  ff . ; 

Postremo  tamen 

Etsi  istuc  mihi  acerbumst,  quia  ero  te  carendumst  optumo, 

Saltem  id  volup  est  quom  .    .    . 

Most.  1167 ; 

TH.  Verberibus,  lutum,  caedere  pendens.     TR.  Tamen  etsi 

pudet  ? 

These  two  cases  are  also  simple  concessive  periods. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  two  general  syntactical  peculiari- 
ties brought  to  light  by  a  division  of  concessive  clauses  according 
as  they  are  simple  or  intensive.  First  as  to  introductory  particle ; 
the  usage  of  Plautus  can  be  conveniently  examined  in  the  follow- 
ing summary. 


si 

etsi 

tametsi 

etiam  si 

tamen  si 

tamen  etsi 
o 

Totals 

Simple 

48 

24 

14 

0 

2 

90 

Intensive 

40 

2 

2 

0 

0 

46 

Totals 

88 

26 

16 

2 

2 

2 

136 

It  will  be  seen  that  si  has  been  used  as  the  introductory  particle 
in  48  of  the  90  simple  concessive  periods,  and  in  40  of  the  46 


11 


Kriege  (1.  c.)  does  not  recognize  this  compound. 

^- Kriege  (1.  c.)  n>akes  this  number  four  h}  including  Cas.  9.58  and  Poen. 
1084.  These  cases  are  here  enumerated  under  etsi,  tamen  being  assigned  to 
the  apodosis. 
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intensive.  The  overwhelming  preponderance  of  si  in  sentences 
of  the  intensive  type  presents  an  interesting  problem.  Appar- 
ently the  key  to  the  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that,  from  the  subjec- 
tive point  of  view,  concessive  clauses  in  general  fall  into  two  dis- 
tinct categories;  by  the  use  of  such  a  clause  the  speaker  may  (a) 
concede  that  a  thing  is  really  true,  or  (h)  concede  it  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  or  the  like.    As  in  the  following  examples : 

(a) 
Cas.  957  if. ; 

vapulo  hercle  ego  invitus  tamen, 

Etsi  malum  merui. 

(b) 
Bacch.  1004: 

Nam  ego  non  laturus  sum,  si  iubeas  maxume. 

Bacch.  128; 

Qui  si  decem  habeas  linguas,  mutum  esse  addecet. 

In  the  first  of  these  passages  etsi  maUim  merui  is  scarcely  more 
than  a  statement  of  fact;  without  altering  the  sense  it  could  be 
made  such  by  so  rearranging  the  sentence  as  to  give  it  first  place. 
But  in  the  cases  that  fall  under  (b)  there  is  a  totally  different 
state  of  aflFairs ;  the  concessive  clause  is  a  mere  supposition,  and. 
as  such,  is  closely  allied  to  the  pure  conditional  clause  ;^^  for  in 
both  the  speaker  is  equally  lacking  in  assurance  of  realization  in 
fact.  Therefore  if  si — a  word  whose  distinctive  function  it  is  to 
introduce  pure  conditional  clauses — is  also  to  do  duty  anywhere 
as  a  concessive  particle,  clearly  it  is  in  concessive  clauses  of  this 
second  variety  that  we  should  expect  to  find  it  most  freely  used 
— and  such  in  fact  is  the  case.  The  overwhelming  preponderance 
of  si  in  sentences  of  the  intensive  type  is  but  an  illustration  of 
the  workings  of  this  general  principle;  for  in  them  the  conces- 
sive clause  by  its  very  nature  is  a  mere  supposition — its  essential 
characteristic  being  that  it  far  exceeds  the  facts  of  the  case,  often 
flying  to  the  extreme  of  the  improbable  or  the  impossible ;  e.g., 

Asin.  414;  Siquidem  hercle  nunc  summum  lovem  te  dicas 

detinuisse. 
Aul.  100 ;  Si  Bona  Fortuna  veniat. 
Bacch.  697 ;  Quem  si  orem  ut  mihi  nil  eredat. 
Men.  751 ;  si  avom  vis  adducere. 


"  Cf .  American  Journal  of  PhUology,  XXIV,  p.  279  ff . 
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Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  the  large  use  of  si  in  sentences 
of  the  intensive  type  ceases  to  be  surprising. 

The  fact  that  si  introduces  48  of  the  90  simple  concessive 
periods  does  not  perhaps  seem  to  call  so  loudly  for  explanation, 
but  it  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  this  ratio  completes  the  illus- 
tration of  the  general  principle  above  noted  with  reference  to 
the  use  of  si,  A  simple  concessive  period  may  be  of  either  of  the 
varieties  above  designated  as  (a)  and  (b).  Si  introduces  prac- 
tically all  that  are  mere  suppositions,  and  has  found  its  way  to 
a  considerable  extent  into  clauses  that  admit  a  fact,  leaving  the 
larger  share  of  these  latter  however  for  its  more  distinctively 
concessive  compounds. 

In  the  following  table  the  concessive  clauses  are  again  classi- 
fied, this  time  with  reference  to  the  mood  of  the  verb.  The  totals 
differ  slightly  from  those  of  the  other  table  because,  for  the  pres- 
ent purpose,  it  was  necessary  to  exclude  doubtful  forms,  such, 
for  instance,  as  those  in  -am. 


Simple 


1 


indie, 
subj. 


(indie. 
Intensive  j 

I  subj. 

Totals 


8i 

eta! 

tametsi 

etiam  si 

tamen  si 

tamen  etsi 

■    Totals 

30 

20 

14 

0 

2 

2 

68 

15 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17—85 

10 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

12 

29 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

32—44 

84 

24 

15 

2 

2 

2 

129 

It  here  appears  that  in  sentences  of  the  simple  concessive  type 
the  proportion  of  indicative  to  subjunctive  is  68 :  17,  while  for 
the  intensive  type  it  is  12 :  32.  The  reason  for  this  remarkable 
variation  is  doubtless  to  be  found  along  the  line  of  the  distinction 
just  drawn  between  those  concessive  clauses  that  admit  a  fact 
and  those  which  are  mere  suppositions.  A  concessive  clause  that 
admits  a  fact  is  closely  akin  to  a  statement,  and  naturally  takes 
the  indicative  ;^*  whereas  those  which  betray  a  lack  of  assurance 
about  realization  in  fact  (and  are  thus  closely  allied  to  conditional 
speaking)  use  sometimes  one  mood,  sometimes  the  other — much 
as  so  many  conditional  clauses  might  do.  From  this  point  of 
view    the    meaning  of  the  ratio  of  indicative    to    subjunctive 
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(68: 17)  for  the  simple  concessive  periods  begin  to  appear;  for, 
as  above  noted,  we  have  here  to  do  both  with  clauses  that  admit 
a  fact  and  with  those  that  are  mere  suppositions.  The  (very 
numerous)  cases  that  admit  a  fact  count  solidly  on  the  indicative 
side  of  the  ratio,  whereas  the  mere  suppositions  contribute  a  rea- 
sonable number  to  each  member  of  the  proportion.  Under  these 
circumstances  a  heavy  preponderance  of  the  indicative  is  just 
the  thing  to  be  expected  in  the  totals.^° 

The  ratio  of  indicative  to  subjunctive  (12:  32)  in  the  intens- 
ive periods  cannot  be  explained  so  simply.  Of  course,  we  should 
expect  to  find  both  moods  fairly  well  represented,  for  (as  already 
shown)  the  intensive  concessive  clause  is  by  its  very  nature  a 
mere  supposition,  and  would  therefore  in  general  follow  the  rules 
for  mood  in  pure  conditions.  But  this  is  not  a  full  explanation 
of  the  ratio  12 :  32 ;  for  in  conditional  sentences  Plautus  uses  the 
indicative  on  the  average  much  more  frequently  than  he  does 
the  subjunctive.  The  intensive  concessive  clause  however  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  colorless  supposition — it  is  generally  a 
very  wild  and  improbable  one.  Apparently  it  is  this  peculiarity 
that  turns  the  scale  so  heavily  in  favor  of  the  subjunctive.^* 


^*  I  am  speaking  here  only  of  the  language  of  Plautus,  and  in  particular 
of  the  concessive  clauses  introduced  by  si  and  its  compounds.  Such  a  state- 
ment would  not  of  course  apply  to  a  developed  construction  like  the  sub- 
junctive ctcm-clause  in  concessive  periods  of  Cicero's  time. 

"In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  the  ctsi-  and  tamet^-clauses 
almost  always  concede  a  fact.  The  conventional  rule  for  mood  with  these 
particles  quite  disregards  this  basis  of  explanation  for  the  use  of  the  indic- 
ative. 


i« 


This  point  is  further  considered  in  the  following  paper.     See  p.  88  ff. 
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STUDIES  IN  THE  SI-CLAUSE. 

II.— SUBJUNCTIVE  PROTASIS  WITH  INDICATIVE 

APODOSIS  IN  PLAUTUS.^ 

In  this  paper  the  phrase  **  subjunctive  protasis  with  indica- 
tive apodosis"  is  used  in  the  broad  sense  in  which  it  is  commonly 
understood — that  is,  as  including  all  sentences  whose  subordinate 
clause  chances  to  be  introduced  by  si,  irrespective  of  the  exact 
nature  of  the  underlying  thought.  The  argument  throughout 
is  based  on  sentences  which  employ  undoubted  forms  of  the  sub- 
junctive and  indicative;  those  containing  forms  in  -am,  -ar,  etc., 
could  only  bring  an  element  of  uncertainty  into  the  discussion, 
and  the  material  fortunately  is  abundant  without  them.^ 

l.-PURE  CONDITIONAL  SENTENCES. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  detailed  study  of  the  sentences  of 
this  group,  attention  may  properly  be  called  to  the  somewhat 
undeveloped  state  of  the  language  in  the  time  of  Plautus.  With 
regard  to  this  two  points  are  of  interest  for  the  present  discus- 
sion. 

In  the  first  place,  the  uses  of  the  subjunctive  and  the  indica- 
tive were  not  in  general  so  carefully  differentiated  as  at  a  later 
period.  For  example,  ita  me  di  amabunt  and  ita  me  amabit  lup- 
piter  are  used  freely  alongside  of  ita  me  di  ament.  Again,  take 
the  deliberative  question: 

*  See  the  Classical  Review,  Vol.  XVll,  p.  449  ff.,  for  a  critique  of  the 
work  of  Lilie,  Lebreton  and  Lodge  and  the  later  theory  of  Blase  on  this 
subject.  Blase 's  earlier  view  will  be  found  in  De  modorum  temporumque, 
in  enuntiatis  condicionalibus  Latinis  permutatione,  Dissertationes  Philo- 
logicae  Argentora tenses,  Vol.  X,  p.  94  (38)  ff.  Of.  Langen,  Beitrage  zur 
J^Jritik  und  Erklarung  des  Plautus,  p.  43  ff.  The  subject  is  treated  indi- 
rectly by  Lindskog,  De  enuntiatis  apud  Plautum  et  Terentium  condicio- 
nalibus, Lundae  1895,  and  by  O.  Brugmann,  tJber  den  Gebrauch  des  condi- 
cionalen  Ni  in  der  alteren  La tini tat,  Leipzig,  1887.  There  are  also  many 
other  scattered  references.  Since  this  was  written  1  have  received  Blase 's 
prog.  Studien  und  Kritiken  zur  lateinischen  Syntax,  I  Theil,  Mainz,  1904, 
the  latter  part  of  which  touches  the  following  discussion  at  several  points. 

*  The  following  cases  also  have  little  value  for  the  present  discussion 
because  the  subjunctive  of  the  5t-clause  may  be  due  to  dependence  on  an 
infinitive  or  the  like;  Amph.  675,  Aul.  228,  320,  Bacch.  1193  ff.,  Ps.  1033  ff., 
and  St.  112. 
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Ter.  Phor.  736-37 : 

CH.  Quid  ago? 
SO.  qui  est  eius  pater.     CH.  Adeo,  maneo,  dum  .    .    .  co- 
gnosco? 
Ter.  And.  639 : 
Sed  quid  agam ?  odcamne  ad  eum  et  .    .    .  expostulemP 

Finally  might  be  cited  cases  of  remarkable  variation  of  mood  in 
conditional  sentences;  e.g.; 
Ps.  1070  flP. : 

Roga  me  viginti  minas, 
si  ille  hodie  ilia  sit  potitus  muliere 
sive  earn  tuo  ^nato  hodie,  ut  promisit,  dabit. 

Amph.  703  ff. : 
Bacchae  bacchanti  si  velis  advorsarier, 
ex  insana  insaniorem  fades,  feriet  saepius : 
si  obsequare,  una  resolvas  plaga.* 

It  is  possible  that  the  very  considerable  middle  ground  afforded 
by  forms  belonging  to  both  the  subjunctive  and  the  indicative 
(e.g.,  those  in  -am,  -ar,  -eris,  etc.)  tended  to  delay  a  sharp  differ- 
entiation between  the  uses  of  the  two  mood  systems. 

In  the  second  place,  in  Plautus'  day  grammatical  conceptions 
were  neither  so  symmetrical  nor  so  clearly  defined  as  a€  a  later 
time.  This  is  shown  in  an  interesting  way  in  such  contrary  to 
fact  sentences  as  the  following : 

Aul.  523-24: 
Compellarem  ego  ilium,  ni  metuam  ne  desinat 
memorare  mores  mulierum :  nunc  sic  sinam. 

Bacch.  635 : 
PI.  Si  mihi  sit,  polliccar.    MN.  Scio,  dares :  novi. 

Poen.  1251-52:  ' 

primum,  si  id  fieri  possit, 
ne  indigna  indignis  dei  darent,  id  ego  evenire  vellem. 

St.  510-11 : 
Vocem  ego  te  ad  me  ad  cenam,  f  rater  tuos  nisi  dixisset  mihi 


*  So  also  quid  ago?  and  quid  agam?  in  Ter.  Phor.  447  and  Hec.  715. 

*  With  these  might  be  compared  Cist.  683  ff.  (si  nemo  praeteriit,  iaceret) 
and  Bud.  744  (iam  tanta  esset,  si  vivit). 
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te  apud  se  cenaturum  esse  hodie,  quom  me  ad  se  ad  cenam 
vocat. 
True.  830 : 
Nam  vinum  si  fabulari  possit,  se  defenderet,^ 

Such  combinations  of  forms  as  here  occur  we  can  readily  under- 
stand ,  for  just  at  this  time  the  contrary  to  fact  idea  was  discard- 
ing the  present  (and  perfect)  subjunctive,  finding  in  the  imper- 
fect and  pluperfect  a  more  distinctive  and  satisfactory  form  of 
expression ;  but  that  the  two  forms  should  be  .mingled  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  sentence  betrays  a  lack  of  keen  appreciation 
for  symmetrical  sentence  structure. 

These  two  characteristics  of  early  Latin  distinctly  favored 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  subjunctive  protasis  with  indicative 
apodosis.  For  the  failure  to  differentiate  clearly  between  the 
use  of  subjunctive  and  indicative  forms  in  general  must  have 
affected  also  the  choice  of  mood  in  the  clauses  of  conditional  sen- 
tences— in  some  cases,  so  far  as  meaning  is  concerned,  there  was 
doubtless  little  to  choose  between  the  two  moods ;  and  to  a  writer 
whose  ideas  of  symmetrical  sentence  structure  were  somewhat 
undeveloped  the  pairing  of  different  moods  in  the  clauses  of  a 
conditional  sentence  probably  did  not  appear  to  be  such  a  strik- 
ing irregularity  as  it  seems  when  viewed  from  a  later  standpoint.* 
The  many  examples  however  in  which  Plautus  uses  the  same 
mood  in  both  clauses  show  clearly  that  he  had  a  fairly  strong 
conception  of  this  procedure  as  the  norm.  This  fact  is  by  no 
means  lost  sight  of  in  the  following  discussion,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  not  there  accorded  the  undue  prominence  sometimes 
given  it.^ 

So  many  cases  falling  under  the  head  of  the  pure  conditional 
sentence  have  forms  of  posse  in  apodosis  that  I  venture  to  treat 

*Cf.  Capt.  711-12,  Cist.  3  ff.  and  Cure.  226  ff.  A  somewhat  similar 
lack  of  symmetry  in  the  matter  of  sequence  of  tenses  is  noted  by  Brix  on 
Mil.  131 ;  cf .  Asin.  589-90  and  Capt.  28. 

•  This  statement  may  not  be  put  aside  with  the  remark  that  the  language 
of  Plautus  is  coUoquial.  For  the  coUoquial  style,  as  well  as  others,  was 
profoundly  aflFected  by  the  development  of  the  language  up  to  the  time  of 
Cicero;  see  Lebreton,  £tudes  sur  la  Langue  et  la  Granunaire  de  Cic^ron. 
Introd.  p.  X  ff.  espc.  xv.  Further,  some  may  be  surprised  to  learn  from  the 
tables  of  Lebreton  and  Blase  that  there  are  more  cases  of  the  form  8%  att- 
est (erit)  in  Cicero's  orations  than  in  his  letters;  see  L.  p.  364  and  cf.  p. 
349. 

'  See  Langen,  1.  c.  p.  50  fin. 
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them  separately.  Being  somewhat  simpler,  they  are  presented 
first  under  A,  while  the  remaining  sentences  appear  later 
under  B. 

A.— Posse  (Potis)  in  Apodosis. 

The  material  falling  under  this  heading  may  be  subdivided 
on  the  basis  of  tense. 

(a).  Sentences  of  the  form  si  sit potest. 

This  group  furnishes  examples  of  three  different  types. 

1.    Unconditioned  ability. 
Cure.  268-69 : 

Siquidem  incubare  velint  qui  periuraverint, 

locus  non  praeberi  potis  est  in  Capitolio. 

Mil.  763-64 : 

Haud  centesumam 

partem  dixi  atque,  otium  rei  si  sit,  possum  expromere.  . 

In  the  first  of  these  examples  the  inability  of  the  Capitoline  to 
provide  accommodation  for  all  perjurers  is  not  in  any  way  de- 
pendent on  their  wish  to  find  a  resting  place  within  its  limits; 
and  in  the  second  the  speaker's  fund  of  information  is  a  fact 
uninfluenced  by  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  condition.  This  state 
of  affairs  makes  it  possible  to  provide  a  very  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  the  form  of  the  sentences.  For  as  the  speaker  comes  to 
the  apodosis  he  may  realize  that  the  ability  of  which  he  means 
to  speak  is  not  dependent  on  the  fulfillment  of  the  condition,  and 
he  is  therefore  free  to  state  that  ability  as  unconditioned.  I  say 
free  to  do  so,  because  in  so  doing  he  is  using  a  form  of  expression 
which  in  a  way  includes  and  implies  what  could  be  done  under 
the  supposed  circumstances — that  is,  includes  and  implies  the 
logically  exact  apodosis. 

Though  there  is  no  absolutely  certain  case,  still  a  survey  of 
the  material  leaves  a  strong  impression  that  sometimes  Plautus 
carries  this  process  a  step  further  and  ventures  to  substitute  an 
all  inclusive  statement  of  unconditioned  ability  where  the  logical 
apodosis  is  would  rather  than  could.    Such  an  example  may  be 

Cist.  308: 
Adhinnire  equolam  possum  ego  banc,  si  detur  sola  soli. 
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If  this  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  sentence,  a  close  paraUel  is 
aflforded  by  the  following  ease  in  which,  after  an  indicative  con- 
dition, the  speakers  substitute  for  an  assertion  of  what  they  will 
do  a  statement  of  what  they  are  wont  to  do— the  latter  in  a 
way  including  and  implying  the  former : 

Poen.  516-17 : 
Si  nee  recte  dicis  nobis  dives  de  summo  loco, 
divitem  audacter  solemus  mactare  infortunio. 

2.    Conditioned  ability. 
Cure.  246-47: 
Polin  conieeturam  facere,  si  narrem  tibi 
hae  nocte  quod  ego  somniavi  dormiens? 

In  this  case  the  ability  to  make  a  guess  seems  clearly  dependent 
on  being  provided  with  the  necessary  data,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  phf-asiiig  of  the  sentence  shows  that  the  speaker  had  the  si- 
claiiKe  in  mind  when  he  uttered  the  apodosis;  for  Potin  conieetu- 
ram facere  taken  alone  is  manifestly  incomplete.  Here  then  it 
H(H»mM  that  the  speaker  can  have  in  mind  only  conditioned  ability, 
Hud  the  use  of  the  indicative  cannot  therefore  be  justified  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  sentences  treated  under  the  preceding  head- 
ing heading.  The  explanation  which  suggests  itself  most  readily 
is  the  modality  of  the  verb,  and  if  we  were  dealing  with  a  later 
writer  there  would  be  little  more  to  say  on  the  subject.  But 
since  in  iMautus  (as  will  soon  appear)  it  is  not  always  a  modal 
verb  that  is  used  in  the  apodosis  of  sentences  like  the  one  under 
discussion,  we  ought  perhaps  to  recognize  here  also  a  further  cir- 
cumstance which  favored  the  use  of  the  indicative,  namely,  the 
somewhat  undeveloped  state  of  the  language  at  this  time.  This 
undeveloped  state,  it  will  be  remembered,  betrays  itself  in  the 
tendency  to  fail  to  distinguish  sharply  between  the  use  of  sub- 
junctive and  indicative  forms,  and  in  the  tolerance  of  unsymmet- 
rical  sentence  structure.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  makes  the  use  of 
the  indicative  of  the  modal  verb  a  still  more  simple  matter.  How 
easy  it  was  for  Plautus  to  use  that  mood  of  posse  we  may  perhaps 
judge  fairly  from  the  following  passages,  in  which  he  shifts  from 
one  mood  to  the  other : 
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Asin  878  flf. :  ] 

PA.  Possis  si  forte  acciibantem  tuom  vinim  conspexeris 
cum  corona  amplexum  amicam,  si  videas  cognoscere? 
ART.  Possum  ecastor. 

Merc.  517  ff. : 

LY.  Sed  quid  ais,  Pasicompsa? 
possin  tu,  si  ussus  venerit,  subtemen  tenue  nere? 
PA.  Possum.  ;    J 

3.    Anacoluthon. 
Rud.  566 : 

Vel  ego  amare  utramvis  possum — si  probe  adpotus  siem. 

When  such  a  sentence  as  this  is  a  true  index  of  what  is  passing 
in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  he  enunciates  the  first  clause  as  a  com- 
plete statement  of  fact.  Then  it  flashes  through  his  mind  that 
the  act  or  state  in  question  is  subject  to  a  condition  of  which  he 
has  not  previously  thought,  and  this  he  adds,  rather  lamely  at 
times,  allowing  the  hearer  to  correct  the  preceding  statement  of 
fact  just  as  his  own  thought  has  been  corrected.  Syntactically 
the  effect  is  the  same  when,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  here,  the 
speaker  has  his  whole  sentence  planned  from  the  beginning,  but 
purposely  deceives  the  hearer  by  his  enunciation  of  the  first 
clause  that  he  may  raivse  a  laugh  by  bringing  in  the  second  as  a 
surprise.  In  either  case  the  ^i-clause  is  really  part  of  another 
sentence,  and  uses  the  mood  required  by  the  laws  of  conditional 
sentences  generally,  without  reference  to  the  mood  of  the  verb 
in  the  clause  which  precedes.® 

The  remaining  examples  of  the  form  si  sit — potest  are  as 
follows : 

Asin.  164: 

Solus  si  ductem,  referre  gratiam  numquara  potes. 
Aul.  557  ff.: 

praeterea  tibicinam 

quae  mi  interbibere  sola,  si  vino  scatat, 

Corinthiensem  fontem  Pirenara  potest. 


•  In  the  example  under  discussion  the  flexibility  of  meaning  due  to  the 
modality  of  posse  tends  to  make  the  anacoluthon  less  harsh.  But  in  the 
next  main  division  (B)  where  the  non-modal  verbs  appear,  cases  will  be 
found  in  which  there  is  no  such  mitigating  circumstance. 
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Bacch.  479-80 ; 
Nullo  pacto  res  mandata  potest  agi,  nisi  identidem 
manusf  f  erat  ad  papillas,  labra  a  labris  nusquam  aiif  erat  ? 

Most.  351 : 
Nee  Salus  nobis  saluti  iam  esse,  si  cupiat,  potest. 

Poen.  351 : 
Sei  sapias,  curam  banc  facere  compendi  potes. 

Poen.  864 : 
ilium  ut  perdant  facere  possum,  si  velim. 

Tri.  85  ff. : 

si  id  non  feceris, 

atque  id  tamen  raihi  hibeat  suspiearier, 

qui  tu  id  probibere  me  potes  ne  suspicer? 

All  tbese  cases  may  be  brougbt  under  the  three  heading  above 
specified.  Different  persons  however  might  hold  diverse  views 
as  to  the  heading  under  which  a  given  case  should  be  brought ; 
but  this  fact  has  no  bearing  on  the  present  discussion,  my  aim 
being  simply  to  single  out  the  various  distinguishable  types  and 
to  show  what  explanations  of  the  phenomenon  of  subjimctive 
protasis  with  indicative  apodosis  are  suited  to  the  peculiarities 
of  each.  I  may  however  say  that  anacoluthon  is  a  basis  of  expla- 
nation to  be  sparingly  used ;  for  a  speaker  usually  has  his  whole 
sentence  in  mind  before  the  first  word  is  uttered — even  when  in 
the  course  of  his  thought  the  condition  does  not  come  first.^  The 
clearest  cases  of  anacoluthon  are  deliberately  planned  surprises 
like  Rud.  566. 

(b).  Sentences  of  the  form  si  sit  (esset) potuit. 

Cure.  226  ff. : 
Adferre  argentum  credo.    Nam  si  non  ferat, 
tormento  non  retineri  potuit  ferreo 
quin  reciperet  se  hue  esum  ad  praesepem  suam. 

Most.  462: 
Quo  modo  pultare  pot  id,  si  non  tangerem? 

These  are  both  cases  of  the  second  type,  the  (in) ability  of  the 
apodosis  being  clearly  felt  as  dependent  on  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
tasis. The  explanation  would  therefore  be  again  the  modality  of 
the  verb  and  the  undeveloped  state  of  the  language.  In  Cure. 
226  ff.  the  disparity  between  ferat  and  potuit  is  specially  striking. 

•See  Classical  Review,  1.  c.  p.  452. 
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B.— Other  Verbs  in  Apodosis. 

(a).  Sentences  of  the  form  si  sit est. 

1.    Unconditioned  act  or  state. 

Merc.  430  : 
At  ego  si  velim,  iam  dantur  septem  et  viginti  minae. 

Rud.  1020  flf. : 

Numqui  minus 
si  veniat  nunc  dominus  quoiust,  ego  qui  inspectavi  proeul 
te  hune  habere,  fur  sum  quam  tu  ? 

In  the  first  of  these  examples  dantur  seems  to  mean  **I  am  of- 
fered''*^— a  fact  in  no  way  dependent  on  the  willingness  to  accept 
the  price,  and  in  the  second  the  participation  in  the  guilty  secret 
is  real  whether  the  owner  of  the  property  appears  or  not.  The 
process  which  produces  these  sentences  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
that  described  in  the  discussion  of  the  corresponding  cases  with 
posse  in  apodosis,  namely,  that  the  speaker  substitutes  for  the 
logical  apodosis  an  unconditioned  statement  which  in  a  way  in- 
cludes and  implies  that  apodosis;  thus  dantur  includes  **I  might 
have''  and  sum?  ** would  I  be  considered?''  The  difference  be- 
tween these  two  cases  and  those  with  posse  in  apodosis  is  that  here 
the  statement  of  the  fact  is  not  so  closely  parallel  to  what  is  in- 
cluded and  implied  (there  the  logical  apodosis  was  ** could" 
or  ** would,"  and  the  statement  **can"),  and  hence  the  usage  is 
a  little  harsher. 

2.    Conditioned  act  or  state. 

Amph.  891-92 : 
Faciundumst  mi  illud  fieri  quod  illaec  postulat, 
si  me  illam  amantem  ad  sese  studeam  recipere. 

Cas.  528-29 : 
AL.  Attatae,  caedundus  tu  homo's:  nimias  delicias  facis. 
LY.  Quid  me  amare  refert,  nisi  sim  doctus  ac  dicaculus? 

In  the  first  of  these  cases  the  need  for  action  seems  dependent 
on  the  truth  of  the  condition ;  at  any  rate  to  bring  the  example 
under  this  heading  we  must  assume  that  the  speaker  so  felt  it 
as  he  began  the  sentence.     The  second  case  is  clear  enough,  for 

"As  datur  in  Cic.  ad  Att.  II.  18.  3. 
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obviously  Quid  me  amare  refert  is  meant  to  apply  to  the  con- 
trary to  fact  state  of  affairs  supposed.  If  Amph.  891-92  belongs 
here  it  is  quite  like  the  corresponding  examples  with  posse  in  apo- 
dosis,  and  the  form  of  the  sentence  is  therefore  to  be  explained 
in  the  same  way,  namely  on  the  ground  of  the  modality  of  the 
expression  and  the  undeveloped  state  of  the  language.  In  the 
second  case  the  first  part  of  this  explanation  is  excluded,  and  we 
can  only  say  that  the  use  of  the  indicative  is  the  result  of  the 
crude  grammatical  feeling  of  the  writer. 

3.    Anacoluthon. 
Mil.  685-86 : 
Nam  bona  uxor  suave  ductusf— =-si  sit  usquam  gentium, 
ubi  ea  possit  inveniri. 

This  example  corresponds  exactly  to  the  case  of  anacoluthon 
noted  among  the  cases  with  posse  in  apodosis,  excepting  that  the 
effect  is  not  here  softened  by  the  presence  of  a  modal  verb.  Under 
this  heading  there  are  however  some  sentences  which,  if  so  inter- 
preted, call  for  a  more  elaborate  analysis ;  e.g,, 

Poen.  550 : 
Omnia  istaec  sdmus  iam  nos,  si  hi  spectatores  sciant. 

In  a  simple  case  of  anacoluthon  like  Mil.  685-86  above,  the  added 
5t-clause  corrects  the  preceding  statement  of  fact,  warning  the 
hearer  that  the  state  of  affairs  there  mentioned  is  subject  to  a 
condition  after  all.  But  if  Poen.  550  be  regarded  as  a  case  of 
anacoluthon,  the  statement  of  fact  with  which  the  sentence  begins 
is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  addition  of  the  si-clause.  Rather  it 
is  the  inference  which  the  hearer  might  draw  from  that  state- 
ment, namely  **you  need  not  tell  us''  which  is  corrected.^^ 
Other  cases  of  the  form  si  sit — est  are  as  follows : 

Amph.  336 : 
Non  edepol  nunc  ubi  terrarum  sim  scio,  siquis  roget. 

Capt.  206; 
scimus  nos  nostrum  officium  quod  est,  si  solutos  sinat. 


"  This  analysis  supplies  the  link,  the  failure  to  find  which  led  Langen 
(1.  c.  p.  48)  to  reject  Uie  line. 
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Capt.  259-60 : 
Neque  pol  tibi  nos,  quia  nos  servas,  aequomst  vitio  vortere 
neque  te  nobis,  si  abeamus  hinc,  si  fuat  occasio. 

Capt.  850: 
Sds  bene  esse,  si  sit  unde. 

Capt.  906 : 
Nam  si  alia  memorem  quae  ad  ventris   vietum    eonducunt, 
morast. 

Cure.  299: 
Recte  hie  monstrat,  si  imperare  possit. 

Men.  760 : 
quas  si  autumem  omnes,  nimis  longus  sermos^. 

Merc.  497 : 
Meliiist,  sanus  si  sis. 

Merc.  692-93 : 
Parumne  est  malai  rei  quod  amat  Demipho, 
ni  sumptuosus  insuper  etiam  siet? 

Mil.  1263 : 
Non  edepol  tu  ilium  magis  amas  quam  ego,  mea,  si  per  te  liceat. 

Poen.  921 : 
nunc  si  eadem  hie  iterum  iterem,  inscitiast. 

Ps.  740 : 
Quid?  si  opus  sit  ut  dulce  promat  indidem,  ecquid  habetf 

St.  171-72: 
Nunc  si  ridiculum  hominem  quaerat  quispiam, 
venalis  ego  sum  cum  omamentis  omnibus. 

Tri.  557-58 : 
Quin  hie  quidem  eupit  ilium  ab  se  abalienarier, 
siquem  reperire  possit,  quoi  os  sublinat. 

Here  again,  especially  when  the  apodosis  precedes,  it  is  difficult 

to  say  with  certainty  under  which  of  the  three  heads  a  given 

example  should  be  classified.    However,  Ps.  740  and  St.  171-72 

seem  clearly  of  the  first  type,  i.e.,  the  state  of  affairs  referred  to 

in  the  apodosis  is  felt  as  in  no  way  dependent  on  the  truth  of  the 

condition. 

(b).  Sentences  of  the  form  si  sit— erit. 

Asin.  699: 
Vehes  pol  hodie  me,  si  quidem  hoc  argentum  ferre  speres. 
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Aul.  311 : 
Famem  hercle  utendam,  si  roges,  niimquam  dabit. 

Cure.  186 : 
Irascere,  si  te  edentem  hie  a  cibo  abigat. 

Mere.  650-51  : 
Si  ibi  amare  forte  oeeipias  atque  item  eius  sit  inopia, 
iam  inde  porro  aufugiesf 

Mil.  571 : 
Ne  tu  herele,  si  te  di  ament,  linguam  comprimes. 

Most.  56-57 : 
Ita  te  forabunt  patibulatimi  per  vias 
tstimulis,  si  hue  reveniat  senex. 

Poen.  729 : 
Si  pultem,  non  recludet. 

Poen.  1085: 
Quin  mea  quoque  iste  habebit,  siquid  me  fuat. 

Tri.  26-27 : 
Concastigabo  pro  commerita  noxia, 
invitus,  ni  id  me  invitet  ut  faciam  fides.^^ 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  discussion  the  last  example  cited 
may  be  ignored  because  the  apodosis  is  really  invitus  rather  than 
Concastigabo.  The  most  striking  thing  about  the  group  is  the 
prevalence  of  sentences  of  the  second  type,  i.e.,  sentences  in 
which  the  apodosis  refers  to  a  state  of  affairs  felt  as  conditioned. 
Cure.  186,  Merc.  650-51  and  Poen.  729  fas  here  punctuated*^)  are 
clear  cases.  So  apparently  Asin.  699,  Most.  56-57  and  Poen. 
1085,  unless  the  first  be  a  case  of  anacoluthon.  In  the  sentences 
of  other  forms  thus  far  dealt  with  the  explanations  for  examples 
of  the  second  type  have  been  the  modality  of  the  verb  of  the 
apodosis  and  the  undeveloped  state  of  the  language.  Here  how- 
ever none  of  the  verbs  are  modal,  and  we  are  again  forced  back 
(as  in  the  case  of  Cas.  528-29)  to  the  other  line  of  explanation. 
But  in  this  category  the  easy  tolerance  of  the  unsymmetrical  sen- 
tence structure  is  much  more  readily  understood.  For  the  verb  of 
the  apodosis  refers  to  the  future — a  time  realm  in  which  the 
bounds  of  indicative  and  subjunctive  meaning  were  perhaps  least 


The  manuscript  reading  would  add  Bacch.  1172  to  this  list. 
The  more  difficult  punctuation  is  *t  pultem,  non  recludet?  i.e.,  ''What 
if  I  knock  and  he  does  not  openf" 
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clearly  set  in  early  Latin.  Plautus  perhaps  felt  it  no  harsher  to 
use  the  futures  of  ordinary  verbs  in  this  way  than  to  so  employ 
the  presents  of  modal  verbs.  If  so,  we  can  readily  understand 
the  prevalence  of  sentences  of  the  se.cond  type  in  this  category. 

Of  the  two  cases  of  this  form  not  yet  treated,  Aul.  311  seems 
of  the  first  type,  the  action  of  the  apodosis  being  independent 
of  the  truth  of  the  protasis.  The  other  case  (Mil.  571)  has  no 
parallel  among  the  sentences  thus  far  treated,  the  future  indica- 
tive having  something  of  imperative  force.    The  whole  passage  is 

PE.  Ne  tu  hercle,  si  te  di  ament,  linguam  comprimes : 

posthac  etiam  illud  quod  sceis  nesciveris 

nee  videris  quod  videris.    SC.    Bene  me  mones. 

The  line  here  between  indicative  and  subjunctive  was  not  very 
clearly  defined,  as  we  may  see  by  comparing  line  293  of  the  same 
play: 

Verum    etiam   tu  istam,  si  te  di    ament,  temere   hau  toUas 
fabulam. 

(c.)  Sentence  of  the  form  si  fuerim erit. 

Cas.  335  flf. : 
Sed  tandem  si  tu  luppiter  sis  emortuos, 
quom  ad  deos  minoris  redierit  regnum  tuom, 
quis  mihi  subveniet  tergo  aut  capiti  aut  cniribus  ? 
This  also  is  an  example  of  the  second  type. 

(d.)  Sentences  of  the  form  si  esset  (fuisset) fuit. 

Amph.  947-48 : 
Ut  quae  apud  legionem  vota  vovi,  si  domum 
redissem  salvos,  ea  ego  exsolvam  omnia. 

Bacch.  818-19: 
Hunc  si  ullus  deus  kmaret,  plus  annis  decem, 
plus  iam  viginti  mortuom  esse  oportuit. 

Cas.  440-41 : 
Volui  Chalinum,  si  domi  esset,  mittere 
tecum  obsonatum. 

Mil.  475-76 : 

*Quid  propius  fuit 
quam  \\t  peri  rem,  si  elocutus  essem  ero? 
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Mil.  1356-57 : 
et  si  ita  sententia  esset,  tibi  servire  malui 
multo  quam  alii  libertus  esse. 

Pers.  594-95 : 
Vide  sis,  ego  ille  doetus  leno  paene  in  foveam  decidi, 
ni  hie  adesses. 

Ps.  285  : 
Fuit  occasio,  si  vellet,  iam  pridem  argentiun  ut  daret. 

Ps.  1241-42 : 
At  ego  iam  intus  proinam  viginti  minas 
quas  promisi,  si  effecisset. 

St.  563 : 
Senex  quidem  volicit,  si  posset,  indipisci  de  cibo. 

Tri.  566: 
Licitumsty  si  velles. 

True.  140: 
Si  rem  servassera,  fuit  ubi  negotiosus  essem. 

Obviously  some  of  these  sentences  belong  to  the  categories  above 
described.  Mil.  1356-57  and  True.  140  are  most  clearly  of  the 
first  type,  and  Bacch.  818-19  and  Mil.  475-76  of  the  second,  with 
the  modal  verb  oportere  in  the  former.  The  fact  that  the  apo- 
dosis  precedes  in  Ps.  285  and  Tri.  566  makes  exact  analysis  diflS- 
cult.  The  other  cases  of  this  group  have  peculiarities ;  Cas.  440- 
41  and  St.  563  (with  forms  of  velle  in  apodosis)  are  hard  to  deal 
with  because  one  scarcely  knows  whether  to  treat  velle  or  its  infin- 
itive as  the  apodosis  proper.  Amph.  947-48  and  Ps.  1241-42  are 
simply  abridged;  in  the  latter  case,  for  instance,  viginti  minas 
quas  promisi  means  of  course  **  twenty  minae  which  I  promised  to 
give,''  and  it  is  in  this  idea  of  giving  that  the  5i-clause  finds  its 
logical  apodosis.^* 

The  one  remaining  case  (Pers.  594-95)  is  the  most  interesting 
of  the  whole  group.  It  is  one  of  the  rare  examples^^  in  Plautus 
of  the  contrary  to  fact  type  of  sentence  which  tells  what  was  on 
the  point  of  happening  but  which  did  not  come  to  pass  because 
of  an  intervening  circumstance.  Were  it  not  for  paene  we  might 
perhaps  be  inclined  to  count  this  another  example  of  the  second 

"  Cf .  Tri.  835  ff.,  which  may  be  so  punctuated  as  to  form  a  parallel. 
"  Cf .  Ps.  499. 
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feype — decidi  would  then  be  a  mere  piece  of  exaggeration.  But 
paene  disqualifies  its  clause  for  being  the  apodosis  of  ni  hie  ades- 
ses;  for  the  realization  in  fact  of  that  condition  would  have  meant 
actual  falling  in,  not  almost  falling  in.  The  phrase  ego  ille  doc- 
tus  leno  paene  in  foveam  decidi  is  therefore  worded  without  ref- 
erence to  the  addition  of  the  n«--clause  at  the  end,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  in  itself  a  complete  and  precise  statement  needing 
no  further  qualification.  In  other  words  we  seem  to  have  to  do 
with  a  case  of  anacoluthon,  but  this  is  different  from  any  exam- 
ples of  the  phenomenon  yet  taken  up.  A  comparison  of  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  will  make  this  point  clear. 

Vel  ego  amare  utramvis  possum — si  probe  adpotus  siem. 
Omnia  istaec  scimus  iam  nos — si  hi  spectatores  sciant. 
Ego  .    .    .  paene  in  foveam  decidi — ni  tu  adesses. 

In  the  first  of  these  examples  the  speaker  corrects  the  opening 
remark  by  the  use  of  the  5^«-clause,  letting  the  hearer  know  that 
the  state  of  affairs  there  asserted  is  after  all  subject  to  a  condi- 
tion. In  the  second  the  5t-clause  is  added  as  a  necessary  check 
on  the  hearer's  unconditioned  inference  from  the  statement  Om- 
nia istaec  scimus  iam  nos,  namely  *'you  need  not  enumerate 
them.  * '  In  the  last  example  neither  of  these  things  is  true ;  paene 
in  foveam  decidi  and  the  obvious  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it 
(**I  did  not  fall  in'')  are  both  facts  subject  to  no  condition,  and 
neither  therefore  needs  a  corrective  ni-clause;  and  such  is  not 
the  function  of  ni  hie  adesses.  Rather,  this  contrary  to  fact  phrase 
is  used  to  imply  the  reason  why  the  speaker  did  not  fall  into  the 
trap.  Without  making  any  elaborate  analysis  it  is  clear  that  this 
implication  is  the  chief  function  of  the  clause:  for  the  speaker 
is  obviously  using  the  words  to  express  his  obligation  to  the 
hearer  for  his  presence  (and  advice),  representing  them  as  the 
cause  of  his  escape.  In  other  words,  ni  hie  adesses  does  not  cor- 
rect the  preceding  statement  or  the  unconditioned  inference  from 
it  (**I  did  not  fall  in"),  but  it  further  extends  the  thought  of 
the  sentence  by  assigning  the  cause  for  the  thiner  to  be  inferred. 
It  is  customary  to  treat  sentences  of  this  sort  as  the  result  of 
ellipsis,  but  the  above  analysis  suggests  another  possible  line  of 
explanation.     In  Plautiis  there  are  many  regularly  formed  con- 
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trary  to  fact  conditional  sentences  whose  chief  function  is  to 
assign  a  reason  for  an  existing  or  past  state  of  affairs ;  e.g., 
Mil.  1262 : 
MI.  Non  video.    Ubist?    AC.  Videres  pol,  si  arnares.^^ 

In  this  passage  Videres  takes  cognizance  of  the  fact  stated  in  the 
preceding  speech  (Non  video),  and  the  st-clause  assigns  the  rea- 
son for  that  fact,  i.e.,  that  the  first  speaker  is  not  really  in  love. 
In  the  sentence  under  discussion  (paene  in  foveam  decidi,  ni  hie 
adesses),  at  the  end  of  the  first  clause  the  speaker  may  become 
conscious  that  his  words  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  he  did 
not  fall  in,  just  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  he  said  decidis- 
sent,  and  this  perhaps  tempted  him  to  use,  in  acknowledging  the 
cause  of  his  not  falling  in,  the  form  which  is  generally  employed 
only  when  the  fact  for  which  a  reason  is  assigned  is  implied  by  a 
contrary  to  fact  subjunctive  apodosis,  as  in  Mil.  1262  above. 

(e).  Sentences  of  the  form  si  esset fuerat  (erat.) 

Bacch.  563  flf. : 
Quidf  tibi  non  erat  meretricum  aliarum  Athenis  copia, 
quibuseum  haberes  rem,  nisi  cum  ilia  quam  ego  mandassem 

tibi, 
occiperes  tute  etiam  amare  .    .    .    ? 

Mil.  52-53 : 
Quid  in  Cappadocia,  ubi  tu  quingentos  simul, 
ni  hebes  machaera  foret,  uno  ictu  occiderasf 

St.  512-13 : 
Et  magis  par  f  Herat  me  vobis  dare  cenam  advenientibus, 
quam  me  ad  ilium  promittere,  nisi  noUem  ei  advorsarier. 

The  interesting  example  of  this  group  is  Mil.  52-53,  showing  as 
it  does  the  same  sort  of  ni-clause  as  appears  in  Pers.  594-95,  which 
has  just  been  discussed  at  length.  The  explanation  here  however 
is  much  easier,  for  the  n«-clause  precedes,^ ^  and  the  action  re- 
ferred to  in  the  apodosis  obviously  depends  on  the  coming  to 
pass  of  the  condition  that  was  not  realized.  This  therefore  is  but 
another  example  of  the  second  type,  and  is  to  be  explained  partly 

"  The  other  cases  are  enumerated  in  the  American  Journal  of  Philology, 
Vol.  XXll,  p.  310  «. 

"  This  precludes  treating  the  sentence  as  a  case  of  anacoluthon. 
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ill  the  same  way  as  others  of  that  class,  partly  on  the  ground  of 
the  spirit  of  exaggeration  that  pervades  the  passage  in  which  the 
sentence  occurs.^®  The  other  two  cases  in  this  group  seem  also 
to  be  examples  of  the  second  type ;  St.  512-13  has  a  modal  verb 
in  apodosis. 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  this  study  with  reference  to 
pure  conditional  sentences,  it  may  be  remembered  that  we  began 
with  the  assumption  that  Plautus  had  a  fairly  clear  conception 
of  the  same  mood  in  both  clauses  as  the  norm.  The  problem  in 
hand  is  therefore  to  discover  the  reasons  why  some  sentences  do 
not  conform  to  that  norm.  Four  such  reasons  have  been  enu- 
merated. 

1.  The  fact  that  the  state  of  affairs  mentioned  in  the  apodosis 
is  often  in  no  way  dependent  on  the  truth  of  the  protasis;  the 
indicative  statement  includes  and  implies  what  would  be  in  the 
supposed  case. 

2.  The  modal  meaning  of  certain  verbs,  notably  posse. 

3.  The  union  of  a  complete  sentence  and  a  part  of  another  by 
anacoluthon.  The  form  of  each  member  of  the  expression  is  de- 
termined by  the  thought  it  is  to  convey,  irrespective  of  the  form 
of  the  other  member. 

4.  The  somewhat  undeveloped  state  of  the  language  in  Plau- 
tus' day,  as  shown  (a)  in  irregular  sentence  structure  and  (b) 
in  the  not  very  precise  use  of  mood  forms.  This  method  of  expla- 
nation finds  its  most  sweeping  application  in  cases  referring  to 
the  future;  for  there  the  fact  that  the  realms  of  indicative 
and  subjunctive  meanings  were  not  carefully  differentiated 
tended  to  make  the  lack  of  symmetry  in  sentence  structure  still 
less  noticeable  to  Plautus  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
Aside  from  sentences  referring  to  the  future  there  are  very  few 


la 


With  regard  to  auch  sentences  as  this  it  should  be  remembered  also 
that  at  this  time  Latin  was  in  the  midst  of  the  process  of  adopting  the 
use  of  the  secondary  tenses  for  the  expression  of  the  contrary  to  fact  idea. 
In  Greek  it  was  the  indicative  that  was  chosen  when  a  similar  shift  of  tense 
was  made  in  that  language,  and  it  is  possible  that  we  should  recognize  in 
early  Latin  some  sporadic  and  unorganized  impulses  to  develop  in  that  way 
rather  than  toward  the  use  of  the  subjunctive.  Cf.  Men.  195  (si  amabas), 
Ps.  286  (si  amabas)  and  perhaps  Rud.  379  (si  amabat).  An  interesting 
variety  is  also  rlisplayed  in  Cas.  811  (si  equos  esses,  esses  indomabills)  and 
Mil.  1111-12  (tu  quidem  ad  equas  fuisti  scitus  admissarius).  With  regard 
to  the  case  under  discussion  Brix  seems  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the 
demands  of  the  metre;  cf.  his  note  ibid.  131. 
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cases  for  which  this  is  the  only  possible  line  of  explanation.  Gen- 
erally it  is  to  be  combined  with  others,  as  for  instance  with  2 
above.  One  or  two  combinations  with  factors  not  here  enumer- 
ated were  mentioned  in  the  discussion  of  individual  cases.*® 

II.-CONCESSIVE  SENTENCES. 

(a).  Sentences  of  the  form  si  sit est. 

Asin.  318-19  : 
Si  quidem  omnes  coniurati  cruciamenta  conferant, 
habeo  opinor  f amiliarem  tergum,  ne  quaeram  foris. 

Asin.  933 : 
Pol  si  aliud  nil  sit,  tui  me,  uxor,  pudet. 

Bacch.  128: 
Qui  si  decem  habeas  ling^as,  mutum  esse  addecet. 

Bacch.  1045-46 : 
Si  plus  perdundum  sit,  periisse  suatnust 
quam  illud  flagitium  volgo  dispalescere. 

Cas.  314  ff. : 
Quin  si  nolis  filiusque  etiam  tuos, 
vobis  invitis  atque  amborum  ingratiis 
una  libella  liber  possum  fieri. 

Cist.  27  ff. : 
Si  idem  istud  nos  faciamus,  si  idem  imitemur,  ita  tamen  vix 

vivimus 
cum  invidia  summa. 

Merc.  841 : 
Ibi  quidem  si  regnum  detur,  non  cupitast  civitas. 

Pers.  40-41 : 
Quin  si  egomet  totus  veneam,  vix  recipi  potis  est 
quod  tu  me  rogas. 

Ps.  291 : 
Atque  adeo,  si  facere  possim,  pietas  prohibet. 

St.  43  ff. : 
Et  si  illi  improbi  sint  .    .    . 
nostrum  officium  meminisse  decet. 


"The  jussive  force  of  the  future  indicative  (Mil.  571)  and  the  exag- 
geration which  pervades  the  passage  in  which  Mil.  53  occurs. 
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Tri.  1186 : 
Nam  si  pro  peecatis  centum  ducat  uxoris,  parumst. 

True.  877 : 
Factum  cupio :  nam  nef acere  si  velim,  non  est  locus. 

The  sentences  of  this  group  well  illustrate  the  tendency  of  the 
concessive  si-elause  to  precede  its  conclusion ;  here  there  is  not  a 
single  variation  from  the  rule.  Excepting  in  Cist.  27  ff.  and 
possibly  in  Merc.  841  the  ^i-clause  is  a  mere  supposition,  and 
takes  the  subjunctive  mood  for  the  same  reason  that  that  mood 
is  employed  in  pure  conditional  sentences  of  the  ideal  and  con- 
trary to  fact  types.  Having  begun  his  sentences  with  such  a  si- 
clause,  Plautus  nevertheless  does  not  hesitate  to  complete  them 
with  an  indicative  conclusion,  and  such  a  course  is  not  without 
justification.  For  in  the  above  examples  it  will  be  found  that  the 
conclusion  refers  regularly  to  a  state  of  affairs  actually  existing 
and  which  would  continue  to  exist  despite  the  coming  to  pass  of 
what  is  supposed  in  the  s^i-clause.  Both  of  these  things  the 
speaker  cannot  express  at  one  and  the  same  time,  though  perhaps 
in  some  cases  he  finds  it  possible  to  follow  a  middle  course  by 
using  the  indicative  when  the  verb  chances  to  be  modal.  But 
with  other  verbs  at  any  rate  he  must  make  a  choice ;  by  the  use 
of  the  indicative  he  can  assert  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  allow- 
ing the  hearer  to  gather  that  the  same  state  would  continue  under 
the  adverse  circumstances  supposed,  and  on  the  other  hand  by 
employing  the  subjunctive  he  can  confine  himself  to  what  would 
he  true  despite  those  circumstances,  leaving  it  to  the  hearer  to 
infer  the  actually  existing  state  of  affairs.  Either  mood  is  there- 
fore justified  by  the  nature  of  the  situation  and  the  underlying 
thought.  The  indicative  is  the  more  vigorous  and  comprehensive 
form  of  expression :  whereas  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  appeals  to 
a  mind  trained  to  grammatical  niceties  as  producing  a  more  sym- 
metrical sentence  structure. 

Consequently  in  Cicero  the  subjunctive  is  the  normal  and  reg- 
ular usage ;  e,g., 

p.  Sulla  13.38 : 

Ne  si  argueret  quidem  tiim  deniqiie   ...   id  mihi  crimino- 
sum  videretur. 
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When  as  here  the  supposition  is  contrary  to  fact,  the  choice  of 
the  secondary  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  in  the  conclusion  makes 
the  speaker  use  the  form  of  unreality  of  something  which  is  as  a 
matter  of  fact  true.  Nevertheless  in  the  orations  alone  there  are 
some  seventy  cases  in  which  a  si-clause  containing  the  imperfect 
or  pluperfect  subjunctive  forces  its  conclusion  to  agree  in  mood 
with  itself  .^^    Even  modal  verbs  seldom  resist  the  pressure ;  e.g., 

p.  Arch.  7.17 : 
Quodsi  ipsi  haec  neque  attingere  neque  sensu  nostro  gustare 
possemus,  tamen  ea  mirari  deberemus.^^ 

A  case  where,  instead  of  allowing  the  5i-clause  to  force  the  use 
of  the  imperfect  subjunctive  in  the  conclusion  (as  in  the  two 
examples  just  given)  Cicero  chooses  to  simply  assert  the  existing 
state  of  affairs,  is  generally  counted  noteworthy ;  e.g., 

Lael.  27.  104 : 
Si  illis  plane  orbatus  essem,  magnum  tamen  adfert  mihi  aetas 
ipsa  solacium.^^ 

Plautus'  usage  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  this,  as  at  once  appears 
when  we  compare  those  concessive  clauses  in  which  he  uses  the 
forms  si  sit — est  and  si  sit — erit  with  those  in  which  the  form  si 
sit — sit  appears.  Omitting  for  the  time  being  Cist.  27  ff.  and 
Merc.  841  which  (one  or  both)  have  a  peculiarity  which  disquali- 
fies for  participation  in  this  comparison,  there  have  been  cited 
above  ten  cases  of  the  form  si  sit — est;  below  there  will  be  given 
four  of  the  form  si  sit — erit.  Over  against  these  fourteen  cases 
of  the  indicative  in  the  conclusion,  even  by  including  two  pass- 
ages in  which  the  text  is  corrupt,  there  are  but  five  examples^*^  of 
the  form  si  sit — sit,  that  is,  five  examples  in  which  the  influence 

»  See  Amer.  Jour.  Phil.,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  270  ff. 

"So  also,  oporteret  (in  Verr.  II,  1,  27,  70;  II,  2,  6,  15  and  40,  99; 
If,  4,  51,  114,  dc  prov.  cons.  14,  35);  deherem  (de  prov.  cons.  20,  47; 
deberetis  (p.  Tull.  15,  36) ;  deberent  (in  Verr.  II,  3,  40,  91) ;  possem  (in 
Pis.  33,  81)  ;  posses  (in  Caecil.  13,  43  and  19,  62;  in  Verr.  II,  3,  72,  169) ; 
posset  (in  Verr.  II,  3,  13,  32);  liceret  (p.  Mil.  27,  72),  etc.  The  idiomatic 
imperfect  indicative  of  a  modal  expression  referring  to  the  present  occurs 
de  Imp.  Pomp.  17,  50. 

"  Cf.  p.  Sulla  30,  83,  and  the  preceding  note  fin. 

"  There  are  three  other  cases  of  this  form,  but  they  are  excluded  here 
because  the  subjunctive  of  the  conclusion  can  be  otherwise  explained— 
characteristic  (Bacch.  179),  dependent  on  ut  (Tri.  487),  jussive  (True. 
855). 
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of  the  subjunctive  si-clause  was  strong  enough  to  move  the 
speaker  to  choose  the  more  s^inmetrical  but  less  vigorous  form 
of  conclusion.  And  whereas  in  Cicero  even  modal  verbs  seldom 
resist  leveling,  in  these  examples  just  mentioned  Plautus  nowhere 
levels  a  modal  verb.  Surely  if  we  needed  any  additional  evidence 
to  prove  Plautus'  freedom  from  the  thrall  of  hard  and  fast  gram- 
matical conceptions,  we  have  it  here. 

The  five  cases  in  which  he  uses  the  form  si  sit — sit  are  as 
follows : 

Aul.  555  ff. : 
Quos  si  Argus  servet,  qui  oculeus  totus  fnit, 
is  numquam  servet. 

Bacch.  697: 
Quem  si  orem  ut  mihi  nil  credat,  id  non  ausit  credere. 

Tri.  885  ff. : 
Si  ante  lucemf  ire  occipias  a  meo  primo  nomine, 
concubium  sit  noctis  priusquam  ad  postremum  perveneris. 

True.  315-16 : 
Si  ecastor  hie  homo  senapi  victitet,  non  censeam 
tam  esse  tristem  posse. 

True.  527-28: 
fSih  plane  ex  medio  mari 
savium  petere  tuom  iubeas,  petere  hau  pigeat,  mel  meum. 

Few  as  these  cases  are,  they  still  suggest  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
a  concessive  si-clause  containing  the  subjunctive  tended  to  exert 
a  levelling  influence  on  its  conclusion.  In  the  first  passage  cited 
Euclio  is  much  distressed  for  fear  the  cooks  will  steal  something, 
and  the  thought  he  wishes  to  convey  is  that  though  Argus  him- 
self should  undertake  to  watch  them,  still  they  could  not  be  kept 
from  pilfering.  Had  the  conclusion  been  phrased  in  this  way 
the  verb  would  doubtless  have  been  in  the  indicative,  but  the 
emphatic  Argus  of  the  ^'-clause  has  tempted  Plautus  to  resume 
the  emphasis  in  the  conclusion  with  is,  and  he  has  thereby  com- 
mitted himself  to  a  periphrasis  in  which  anything  but  the  sub- 
junctive is  difficult ;  for  how  can  the  clause  be  made  a  statement 
describing  the  existing  state  of  affairs  when  Argus  is  the  subject 
of  discourse — a  personage  who  has  no  connection  with  that  state 
of  affairs,  and  who  is  after  all  only  a  figment  of  the  imagination  ? 
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The  only  thing  left  for  the  speaker  to  do  is  to  accept  the  other 
alternative  and  state  what  would  be  despite  the  selection  of  so 
good  a  guardian,  allowing  the  hearer  to  infer  the  existing  state 
of  affairs.^*  The  second  passage  above  cited  is  of  precisely  the 
same  sort,  the  emphatic  nil  of  the  ^'-clause  being  echoed  by  id  of 
the  conclusion ;  having  begun  with  this  word  the  speaker  would 
find  it  difficult  to  complete  the  clause  as  a  statement  of  fact  de- 
scriptive of  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  The  remaining  three 
cases  have  no  resumptive  word  in  their  conclusions;  but  the  ^*- 
clauses  each  contain  an  emphatic  word  or  phrase  which  would 
have  allowed  of  resumption  (ante  lucem,  Tri.  885,  seriapi,  True. 
315,  ex  medio  mari,  True.  527),  and  the  speaker  may  have  felt 
something  of  resumptive  force  even  though  he  did  not  definitely 
express  it.  At  any  rate  the  conclusion  in  each  case  is  worded  so 
as  to  St  such  a  resumptive  word  or  phrase,  and  not  as  it  probably 
would  have  been  if  the  speaker  had  planned  for  an  indicative 
clause  descriptive  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs. 

In  cases  like  these  last  three  where  the  5t-clause  contains  an 
emphatic  element  that  might  be,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  not, 
resumed  in  the  conclusion,  Plautus'  usage  probably  varies.  Thus 
in  Bacch.  128  though  the  verb  is  modal  he  has  perhaps  chosen 
to  assert  in  the  conclusion  the  existing  state  of  aflPairs : 

Qui  si  decem  habeas  linguas,  mutum  esse  addecet. 
Had  he  allowed  himself  a  resumptive  phrase,  we  wonder  whether 
even  the  modal  verb  would  have  resisted  the  pressure.  In  Eng- 
lish at  any  rate  we  have  no  option — we  cannot  say  **  Though  you 
had  ten  tongues,  with  the  ten  it  is  fitting  that  you  be  silent,*'  for 
the  ten  tongues  do  not  exist.  We  must  say  **with  ten  tongues  it 
would  be  fitting,  etc.''    Cf.  Tri.  1186. 

Before  leaving  this  group  of  sentences  of  the  form  si  sit — est, 
a  word  should  be  added  with  reference  to  Cist.  27  ff.  and  Merc. 


^  in  terms  of  the  preceding  paper  such  an  example  is  an  intensive,  con- 
cessive sentence.  Euclio  is  not  content  with  any  reasonable  concession  such 
as  *  *  Though  we  watch  them, ' '  but  in  his  desire  for  emphasis  he  flies  to  the 
most  extreme  of  suppositions,  **  Though  Argus  should  watch  them.*'  Such 
concessive  clauses  are  a  mannerism  with  Plautus.  When  the  element  which 
renders  the  supposition  extreme  is  something  other  than  the  verb  (here 
Argus),  the  periodic  nature  of  the  concessive  sentence  naturally  inclines  the 
speaker  to  resume  the  emphasis  in  the  conclusion  by  a  pronoun  or  the  Like 
(here  is),  thus  introducing  into  that  clause  an  element  which  is  as  little 
suited  as  the  word  resumed  to  be  a  factor  in  a  description  of  the  existing 
state  of  affairs. 


,  A 
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841.  These  are  what  might  be  called  general  concessive  sen- 
tences,^'  differing  from  the  others  in  that  the  ^-clause  neither 
refers  to  the  future  nor  is  it  contrary  to  fact,  but  rather  (most 
clearly  in  Cist.  27  ff.)  deals  with  something  which  does  happen 
at  least  occasionally.  Such  a  ^-clause  is  quite  analogous  to  a 
general  ** condition/*  where  the  same  use  of  the  subjunctive  oc- 
curs, notably  when  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  the  indefinite  second 
singular.  Such  a  subjunctive  st-clause,  even  in  the  strictest 
Jjatin,  exercises  little  leveling  force  on  its  conclusion.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  these  two  cases  were  excluded  in  the  comparison 
made  to  determine  the  ratio  of  indicative  to  subjunctive  in  the 
conclusions  of  concessive  clauses  of  the  form  si  sit;  their  inclusion 
would  have  increased  a  little,  and  perhaps  unfairly,  the  number 
of  indicative  cases. 

(b).  Sentences  of  the  form  si  sit —  erit  (futurus  est). 

Amph.  450-51 : 
Quadrigas  si  nunc  inscendas  lovis 
atque  hinc  fugias,  ita  vix  poteris  effugere  infortunium. 

Asin.  414-15 : 
Siquidem  hercJe  nunc  summum  lovem  te  dicas  detinuisse 
atque  is  precator  adsiet,  malam  rem  effugies  numquam. 

Bacch.  1004: 
Nam  ego  non  laturus  sum,  si  iiibeas  maxume. 

Ep.  610-11 : 
Si  undecim  deos  praeter  sese  secum  adducat  luppiter 
ita  non  omnes  ex  cruciatu  poterunt  eximere  Epidicum. 

In  this  group  the  conclusion  refers  to  something  that  will  not 
take  place  and  would  (still)  not  take  place  despite  the  coming  to 
pass  of  the  state  of  affairs  supposed  in  the  st-clause.  Not  being 
able  to  express  all  this  definitely  in  a  single  clause,  the  speaker 
may  either  assert  that  the  thing  in  question  will  not  take  place 
or  that  it  would  not,  (even)  in  the  case  supposed.  The  first  of 
these  alternatives  seems  to  be  chosen  in  the  second  and  third 
examples.  In  the  other  two  cases,  despite  the  indicative  of  the 
conclusion,  it  appears  as  though  the  speaker  intended  to  accept 
the  second  alternative,  giving  expression  to  what  would  come  to 

^  See  Amer.  Jour.  Phil.,  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  300  ff. 
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pass.  For  in  both  sentences  the  emphatic  elements  of  the  si- 
clause  are  echoed  by  ita  (**even  so"),  which  seems  to  restrict  the 
conclusion  to  the  supposed  case ;  and  in  Ep.  610-11  such  restric- 
tion is  further  indicated  by  the  carrying  over  of  the  emphatic 
subject  of  discourse  from  the  5t-clause  to  the  conclusion,  and  the 
result  thus  produced  on  the  phrasing  there  ;^®  for  otherwise  the 
clause  would  naturally  have  taken  the  form  **  nevertheless  Epi- 
dicus  cannot  be  saved, "  as  in  the  very  similar  case  in 

Asin.  414-15 : 
Si  quidem  hercle  nunc  summum  lovem  te  dicas  detinuisse 
atque  is  precator  adsiet,  malam  rem  effugies  numquam. 

The  question  is  therefore  why  the  indicative  is  used  in  the  two 
sentences  imder  discussion  (Amph.  450-51  and  Ep.  610-11).  The 
answer  is  to  be  found  partly  in  the  fact  that  the  verb  in  both 
cases  is  posse,  partly  in  the  reference  to  the  future — ^the  point 
where  indicative  and  subjunctive  are  least  clearly  distinguished  -" 
The  only  concessive  sentences  of  the  form  si  sit — sit  with 
which  those  of  this  group  may  be  compared  are  the  five  quoted 
in  the  discussion  of  the  form  si  sit — est. 

(c).  Sentence  of  the  form  si  sit fuit. 

Rud.  159: 
Si  non  moneas,  nosmet  meminimus. 

By  virtue  of  its  meaning  this  sentence  might  have  been  treated 
with  those  of  the  form  si  sit — est.    Its  explanation  is  the  same. 

(d).  Sentences  of  the  form  si  esset  (fuisset) fuit. 

Cure.  449  ff. : 

Quia  enim  in  cavea  si  forent 
conclusi  itidem  ut  pulli  gallinacei 
ita  non  potuere  uno  anno  circumirier. 

Merc.  595-96 : 
Sed  ttamen  demsi  prodagrosis  pedibus  esset  Eutychus, 
iam  a  portu  redisse  potuit. 


*•  See  the  discussion  above  of  concessive  sentences  of  the  form  si  sit— ait. 

"  My  colleague  Prof.  Prescott  calls  attention  also  to  the  minatory  force 
of  Amph.  450-51. 
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Merc.  694-95 : 
fDecem  si  ad  cenam  vocasset  summos  viros 
nimium  opsonutnt. 

Mil.  803-04 : 
Non  potuit  reperire,  si  ipsi  Soli  quaerendas  dares, 
lepidiores  duas  ad  banc  rem  quam  epro. 

Ps.  792-93 : 
Nam  ego  si  iuratns  peiorem  hominem  quaererem 
coqum^  non  potui  quam  hunc  quem  duco  dueere.^® 

In  this  group  the  conclusion  refers  to  a  present  or  past  state  of 
affairs  which  would  be  (would  have  been)  unchanged  despite  the 
coming  to  pass  of  the  thing  supposed.  In  Merc.  694-95  the  speaker 
seems  clearly  to  choose  the  alternative  of  asserting  the  past  state 
of  affairs.  The  other  four  cases  contain  the  verb  posse,  and  there- 
fore, though  in  the  indicative,  may  conceivably  refer  to  what 
would  be  or  would  have  been;  this  seems  to  be  the  case  in  Mil. 
803-04,  for  the  emphatic  Soli  of  the  5i-clause  provides  a  subject  of 
discourse  for  the  conclusion,  thus  dominating  the  phrasing  of 
that  member  of  the  sentence  and  restricting  it  to  the  supposed 
case  (see  the  discussion  above  of  Ep.  610-11) :  ita  of  Cure.  449  ff. 
looks  in  the  same  direction.  The  exact  meaning  of  the  remaining 
two  cases  is  not  clear. 

With  the  sentences  of  this  group  may  be  compared  two  of  the 
form  si  esset  (fuisset) — fuisset,  Men.  238  ff.  and  Most.  241-42. 
The  first  of  these  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  resumption 
of  emphasis  and  its  restricting  effect. 

(e).  Sentence  of  the  form  si  fuisset futurus  erat. 

Cist.  152-53 : 

quod  si  tacuisset,  tamen 
ego  eram  diet  urns. 

This  case  is  interesting  as  being  apparently  the  only  example  of 
its  kind  in  Plautns,  though  of  course  it  is  of  a  type  common 
enough  later.  As  a  conclusion  of  quod  si  tacuisset  Plautus'  usage 
elsewhere  would  lead  us  to  expect  either  a  statement  of  the  fact 
of  the  case  (**I  shall  tell'')  or  an  announcement  that  this  state 
of  affairs  would  be  undisturbed  even  under  the  supposed  circum- 


»  n 


Cf.  the  corrupt  Capt.  417-18. 
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stances  (**I  should  have  told'*).  Following  his  usual  procedure 
he  leans  toward  the  first  of  these  alternatives,  but  substitutes  **I 
was  prepared  to  teir*  for  **I  shall  tell.'*  Though  rare  in  con- 
cessive sentences,  such  substitution  is  very  frequent  in  Plautus 
generally :  everywhere  we  find  expressions  of  ability,  willingness, 
readiness,  habit  and  the  like  substituted  for  assertions  that  some- 
thing will  be  brought  to  pass.'*  The  really  noteworthy  thing  in 
this  case  is  the  tense — which  however  is  a  question  that  belongs 
to  the  history  of  the  contrary  to  fact  construction  rather  than  to 
a  discussion  of  the  concessive  sentence. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  sum  up  what  has  been 
brought  out  in  the  preceding  discussion.  I  may  however  say 
again  that  in  concessive  sentences  of  the  kind  treated  in  this 
paper  the  conclusicm  regularly  refers  to  a  state  of  affairs  actually 
existent  and  which  would  be  undisturbed  even  in  the  case  sup- 
po8ed.*°  The  speaker  must  in  general  choose  which  of  the  two 
things  he  will  state,  the  first  naturally  calling  for  the  indicative 
and  the  second  for  the  subjunctive.  In  the  case  of  modal  verbs 
it  is  hard  at  times  to  determine  which  course  a  speaker  meant  to 
follow,  and  it  is  possible  that  occasionally  in  such  examples  he 
did  not  make  a  conscious  choice. 

To  assert  the  existing  state  of  affairs  is  unquestionably  the 
more  vigorous  and  comprehensive  form  of  expression,  and  it  is 
not  strange  that  it  was  a  favorite  with  Plautus,  though  the  sub- 
junctive was  the  rule  later,  even  in  the  case  of  modal  verbs.  The 
few  examples  in  which  Plautus  uses  the  subjunctive  would  seem 
to  show  that  he  was  moved  in  that  direction,  at  least  in  part,  by 
the  fact  that  an  emphatic  element  of  the  ^/-clause  echoed  in  the 
conclusion  tends  to  commit  the  speaker  to  a  turn  of  phrase  un- 
suited  to  be  a  description  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  After 
his  time  doubtless  a  much  more  important  and  sweeping  influence 

"•800  Poen.  516-17,  which  has  been  already  discussed,  and  Amer.  Jour. 
Phil.,  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  294. 

**  This  is  an  essential  and  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  concessive 
periods.  CX*casionally  there  appears  a  pure  conditional  sentence  which  has 
a  very  similar  accidental  characteristic,  namely  that  the  apodosis  refers  to 
an  action  or  state  of  affairs  which  would  occur  in  the  supposed  case,  but 
whose  happening  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  not  dependent  on  the  truth  of  the 
condition.  Such  conditional  sentences  provide  examples  of  the  first  type 
discusstHl,  and  the  explanation  of  indicative  apodosis  there  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  indicative  conclusion  here. 
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was  exerted  by  the  growing  appreciation  of  grammatical  sym- 
metry which  demanded  a  subjunctive  conclusion  for  a  subjunc- 
tive concessive  5i-clause,  on  the  analogy  of  pure  conditional  sen- 
tences. 

III.-SI  IN  OBJECT  CLAUSES. 

This  not  altogether  satisfactory  heading  is  designed  to  de- 
scribe such  5t-clauses  as  complete  the  meaning  of  a  statement  of 
fact — a  function  very  different  from  that  of  a  5^1-clause  in  a  con- 
ditional period  or  concessive  sentence.  These  object  clauses  are 
also  peculiar  in  position;  for  in  the  conditional  period  the  si- 
clause  may  either  precede  or  follow,  in  the  concessive  sentence  it 
almost  always  precedes,  but  here  it  regularly  follows. 

(a).  Sentences  of  the  form  si  sit est. 

A.— Dependent  on  Verbs  of  Expectation  and  Waiting. 

Cas.  540 : 
Quae  iam  dudum,  si  arcessatur,  omata  exspectat  domi. 
Cas.  542 : 

Intus  ilia  te,  si  se  arcessas,  manet. 

Poen.  12 : 
lam  dudum  expecto,  si  tuom  officium  scias. 

Tri.  98 : 
Expecto,  siquid  dicas. 

Tri.  148 : 
Ausculto,  siquid  dicas. 

In  the  first  two  of  these  sentences  the  51-clause  tells  the  thing 
expected  or  waited  for,  and  the  meaning  of  si  is  conditional, 
approaching  somewhat  that  of  dum,  but  conveying  less  assurance 
that  the  thing  in  question  will  ultimately  happen.  The  third 
example  is  obviously  different.  There  the  speaker  is  of  course 
not  waiting  for  the  other  to  know  his  business,  and  we  are 
tempted  to  render  **I  have  long  been  waiting  (to  see)  whether 
you  know  your  business,''  making  expectare  the  point  of  sup- 
port for  an  indirect  question ;  as  for  instance  in 

Cic.  in  Verr.  II.  1.  59.  154 : 

expectemiis  quid  dicant  ex  Sicilia  testes? 
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It  is  true  that  E.  Becker'*  is  probably  right  in  denying  that  si 
ever  has  full  interrogative  force  in  the  writings  of  Plautus.  But 
the  passage  in  question  is  from  a  prologue  probably  of  later  date, 
and  therefore  in  our  analysis  we  are  not  restricted  by  the  Plau- 
tine  rule.  In  the  two  remaining  cases  (Tri.  98  and  148)  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  to  the  original  speaker  si  was  purely  con- 
ditional, or  whether  there  was  some  admixture  of  interrogative 
shading.    This  latter  we  perhaps  are  too  prone  to  feel. 

B.— Dependent  on  Verbs  of  Action  and  Effort. 

Capt.  100-01 : 
Homines  captivos  commercatur,  si  .^ueat 
aliquem  invenire  suom  qui  mutet  filium. 

Cist.  183-84 : 
lubet  ilium  eundem  persequi,  siqua  queat 
reperire  quae  sustulerit. 

Cist.  184  ff. : 

ei  rei  nunc  suam 
operant  usque  assiduo  servos  daty  si  possiet 
meretricem  illam  invenire. 

Tri.  531-32: 
Em  istuc  oportet  opseri  mores  malos 
si  in  opserendo  possint  interfieri. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  this  group  the  verb  of  the  «i-clause  is 
always  qiiire  or  posse.  The  thought  of  these  clauses  is  akin  to 
the  purpose  idea,  but  with  a  large  admixture  of  doubt  as  to  the 
attainment  of  the  goal.  A  purpose  clause  with  a  parenthetical 
**if  possible''  or  the  like  would  in  most  cases  provide  a  fair 
rendering  for  the  thought;  e.g.  (Capt.  100-01),  *^He  is  buying 
up  prisoners,  that  if  possible  he  may  light  on  one  who  can  be 
exchanged  for  his  son. '*  In  Cist.  184  ff.  the  si-clause  appears  to 
be  an  expansion  of  ei  rei. 

Though  the  interpretation  of  such  sentences  is  not  difficult, 
it  is  hard  to  determine  in  a  given  case  the  precise  shading  of  si. 
We  can  readily  feel  something  of  conditional  force,  as  though 
the  word  were  chosen  to  convey  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the 
attainment  of  the  purpose.    At  the  same  time  the  English  mind 

"^Stutleinund's  Studia,  Vol.  1,  p.  195. 
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is  not  slow  here  too  to  find  the  sujrgestion  of  interroprative  mean- 
ing. For,  in  colloquial  speech,  with  just  such  a  virtual  purpose 
idea  to  express  we  freely  use  the  interrogative;  e.g,y  **I  am  going 
to  the  city  (to  see)  if  I  can  secure  some  tickets,''  i.e.,  **to  secure 
some  tickets  if  I  can. ' '  The  interrogative  shading  is  most  obtru- 
sive when  the  action  of  the  main  clause  is  a  suggested  experiment 
as  in  Tri.  531-32 ;  there  we  may  assume  that  other  means  of  sup- 
pressing vicious  practices  have  been  tried,  and  the  speaker  now 
jocosely  suggests  that  it  would  be  well  to  make  the  experiment  of 
planting  them  in  that  fatal  field  (to  see?)  if  they  too,  as  well  as 
other  things,  will  be  killed  oft. 

(b).  Sentences  of  other  forms. 

The  remaining  cases  of  object  5?*-clauses  containing  the  sub- 
junctive and  dependent  on  indicative  forms  are  so  few  and  scat- 
tering that  they  can  be  best  presented  under  this  general  head. 

A.— Dependent  on  Verbs  of  Expectation  and  Waiting. 

Asin.  528-29 : 
An  te  id  exspectare  oportet,  siquis  promittat  tibi 
te  f acturum  divitem,  si  moriatur  mater  sua  ? 

Poen.  1391-92: 
lam  pridem  equidem  istas  scivi  esse  liberas 
et  exspectabam  siqui  eas  assereret  manu. 

Ps.  1148 : 
lamdudum,  si  des,  porrexi  manum. 

Vid.  68 : 
Hie  astabo  atque  observabo^  siquem  amicum  conspicer.^- 

These  sentences  are  manifestly  like  those  cited  of  the  form 
si  sit — est. 

B.— Dependent  on  Verbs  of  Action  and  Effort. 

Capt.  27-28 : 
Coepit  captivos  commercari  hie  Aleos, 
siquem  reperire  posset,  qui  mutet  suom  (sc.  filium). 


'*  Another  example  is  probably  to  be  found  in  True.  692-93,  but  it  con 
tains  the  ambiguous  form  opperiar. 
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Merc.  622  flf. : 
Quin  percontatu's  hominis  quae  facies  foret 
qui  illam  emisset:  eo  si  paeto  posset  indagarier 
mulier? 

Mil.  1207-08 : 

Nam  si  possem  ullo  modo 
impetrare,  ut  abiret  nee  te  abduceret,  operant  dedi. 

Tri.  119-20 : 
ei  rei  operant  dare  te  fuerat  aliquanto  aequius 
siqui  probiorem  facere  posses. 

Vid.  56-57  : 
Ibo  et  quaeram,  siquem  possim  sociorum  naneiscier 
seu  quern  norim  qui  advocatus  adsiet. 

Cf .  Most.  837-38 : 
At  tu  isto  ad  vos  optuere,  quoniam  comieem  nequis 
conspicari,  si  volturios  forte  possis  contui. 

Amph.  880-81: 
Mercurium  iussi  me  continuo  consequi, 
siquid  vellem  imperare. 

Mil.  1158: 
PA.  Date  modo  operam.     AC.  Id  nos  ad  te,  siquid  velles, 
venimus. 

In  this  group  there  is  the  same  virtual  purpose  idea  underlying 
the  51-elause  that  was  found  in  sentences  of  the  form  si  sit — est; 
and,  as  there,  the  verb  of  the  ^'-clause  is  regularly  posse  (quire), 
the  exceptions  being  the  last  two  cases  cited,  which  contain  forms 
of  velle.^^  Here  too  it  is  impossible  to  decide  to  what  extent  si 
is  interrogative.  In  Mil.  1207-08  however  the  unusual  order  (si- 
clause  precedes)  makes  it  diflScult  to  feel  any  interrogative  force 
in  si.^*    In  Tri.  119-20  ei  rei  again  anticipates  the  ^-clause. 

Before  attempting  to  solve  the  problem  of  subjunctive  **  pro- 
tasis'' with  indicative  **apodosis"  for  sentences  containing  sub- 
junctive object  clauses,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  also  those 

**  There  would  be  further  exceptions  if  we  should  include  Aul.  620-21 
(perscrutabor,  si  inveniam)  and  Pers.  44  (quaeram,  siquis  credat) ;  these 
are  excluded  because  of  the  presence  of  forms  in  -am.  Cf .  also  Merc.  941, 
St.  151-52,  the  corrupt  Cas.  806  and  doubtful  Amph.  621. 

"Cf.  Blase  de  mod.  temp,  permut.  p.  22  (78).  Lindskog  (1.  c.  p.  73); 
without  advancing  any  satisfactory  evidence,  is  very  decid^  in  his  disap- 
proval of  Blase 's  position. 
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cases  in  which  an  indicative  object  clause  is  used.  The  subjimc- 
tive  examples  were  subdivided  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
verb  of  the  main  clause ;  (A)  depending  on  verbs  of  expectation 
and  waiting,  (B)  depending  on  verbs  of  action  and  effort.  A 
similar  plan  will  be  followed  here;  but  A  is  lacking,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  add  (C) — depending  on  verbs  of  seeing  and  know- 
ing.   We  therefore  begin  with 

B.— Dependent  on  Verbs  of  Action  and  Effort. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  subjunctive  the  verb  of  the  5^i-clause 
is  here  also  regularly  posse. 

Bacch.  1151 : 
Ego  ad  hunc  iratura  adgrediar,  si  possiunus  nos  hosce  intro 
inlicere  hue. 

Cist.  651-52 : 
Ibo,  persequar  iam  ilium  intro,  ut  haec  ex  me  sciat 
eadem,  si  possum  tranquillum  facere  ex  irato  mihi. 

Cure.  701 : 
Animum  advortite  hoc,  si  possum  hoc  inter  vos  componere. 

Men.  417-18 : 
ctdsentabor,  quicquid  dicet,  mulieri, 
si  possum  hospitium  nancisci. 

Men.  1048-49: 
Nunc  ibo  intro  ad  banc  meretricem,  quamquam  suscenset  mihi, 
sei  possum  exorare  ut  pallam  reddat. 

Rud.  890-91 : 
Verum  tamen  ibo,  ei  advocatus  ut  siem, 
siqua  mea  opera  citius — addici  potest. 

Tri.  921 : 
Quod  ad  exemplumst?  coniectura  si  reperire  possumus. 

Tri.  958-59 : 
Enim  vero  ego  nunc  sycophantae  huic  sycophantari  volo, 
si    hunc    possum    illo    mille    nummum    Philippum    circum- 
ducere.^^ 

Jn  this  group  belong  also  a  few  conventionalized  si  vis  clauses 
which  find  a  parallel  in  two  subjunctive  examples  already  cited 

"  Rud.  329  is  doubtful  in  text  and  meaning.    Cf .  also  Poen.  1063-64  and 
St.  740-41,  which  should  perhaps  come  under  this  heading. 
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(si  vellenif  Amph.  880-81,  and  si  velles.  Mil.  1158).  All  the  cases 
here  given  perhaps  do  not  contain  object  clauses,  but  the  list  is 
made  complete  so  there  may  be  no  chance  of  excluding  what 
should  be  included. 

Aul.  209 :  Redeo  ad  te,  Megadore,  siquid  me  vis. 

Capt.  618 :  Do  tibi  operant,  Aristophontes,  siquid  est  quod 

me  velis. 
Men.  566 :  Em  hie  abiit,  si  vis  persequi  vestigiis. 
Pers.  611 :  Adduco  banc,  siquid  vis  ex  hac  percontarier. 
Poen.  207-08 :  Em  amores  tuos,  si  vis  spectare. 
Poen.  1047-48:  Si  itast,  tesseram  conferre  si  vis  hospi- 

talem,  eccam  attxdi. 
Tri.  516-17 :  ST.  Philto,  te  volo.    PH.  Siquid  vis,  Stasime. 

As  the  sentences  of  this  group  are  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding examples  with  subjunctive  se-clause,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  one  looks  in  vain  for  a  difference  of  meaning.  It 
may  be  noted  however  that  if  a  past  tense  is  to  be  used  in  the  si- 
clause  the  subjunctive  is  the  mood  chosen;^®  for  all  the  indica- 
tive cases  just  cited  employ  the  present  tense. 

C— Dependent  on  Verbs  of  Seeing  and  Knowing. 

Bacch.  529 : 
ibo  ut  visam  hue  ad  eum,  si  fortest  domi. 

Cas.  591 : 
Viso  hue,  amator  si  a  foro  rediit  domum. 

Men.  142: 
lam  sciaYii,  siquid  titubatumst,  ubi  reliquias  videro. 

Mer.  155-56: 
Quin  iam  priusquam  sum  eloqutus  scis,  si  mentiri  volo. 

Pers.  825 : 
Vide  vero,  si  tibi  satis  placet. 


M 


Lindskog  (].  c.  p.  69)  makes  this  distinction.  Further  he  adds  (espe- 
cially with  reference  to  posse  and  quire)  that  when  there  is  a  reference  to 
the  future,  a  verb  in  the  first  person  takes  the  indicative  and  in  other  per- 
sons the  subjunctive.  So  Lindsay,  Capt.  28  note.  But  Lindskog  himself 
notices  one  exception  to  the  latter  part  of  the  rule  (namely  Rud.  890-91), 
explaining  it  away  by  saying  that  mea  opera  addici  potest  is  equal  to  possum 
facere,  ut  addicatur.  This  is  not  altogether  satisfying,  especially  as  there 
is  an  exception  to  the  other  part  of  the  rule  which  he  does  not  notice,  namely 
Vid.  56-57,  where  the  first  person  subjunctive  possim  is  used. 
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Tri.  748 : 
Vide  si  hoc  utibile  magis  atqiie  in  rem  depiitas. 

Tri.  763 : 
Sed  vide  consilium  si  placet.^^ 

In  this  group  the  nature  of  the  verb  of  the  main  clause  suggests 
most  strongly  interrogative  force  for  sL  Becker  however  (I.e.  p. 
195)  holds  that  even  here  the  word  is  not  fully  interrogative. 
For,  he  says,  an  undoubtedly  interrogative  word  in  some  of  the 
above  cases  would  demand  the  subjunctive,  according  to  Plau- 
tus'  usage;  here  only  the  indicative  is  found. 

Treating  only  those  cases  which  contain  undoubted  indica- 
tive and  subjunctive  forms,  Plautus'  usage  in  object  clauses 
may  be  thus  presented  in  tabular  form. 

1.  After  verbs  of  expectation  and  waiting  the  subjunctive 
is  used. 

2.  After  verbs  of  action  and  effort  the  mood  varies. 

(a)  In  the  present  tenses  both  moods  of  posse  are  used; 
quire  stands  in  the  subjunctive,  velle  in  the  indicative. 

(b)  In  past  tenses  the  subjunctive  of  posse  and  velle  is 
employed. 

3.  After  verbs  of  seeing  and  knowing  the  indicative  is  used. 

With  the  help  of  this  outline  it  is  possible  by  a  process  of  exclu- 
sion to  arrive  at  the  probable  cause  of  the  use  of  the  subjunctive 
in  object  clauses.  For  it  may  be  remembered  that  in  such  clauses 
it  was  generally  found  to  be  true  that  the  force  of  si  was  waver- 
ing between  conditional  and  interrogative.  The  table  just  given 
shows  that  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  must  be  due  to  the  condi- 
tionnl  force  of  the  word — i.e.,  that  this  mood  was  chosen  in 
accordance  with  the  rule  that  called  for  it  in  regular  conditional 
sentences.  For  in  group  3  (after  verbs  of  seeing  and  knowing), 
where  the  interrogative  shading  is  most  pronounced,  the  mood 
of  the  ^'-clause  is  always  indicative.  The  weaker  interrogative 
coloring  of  si  in  groups  1  and  2  cannot  therefore  have  been  the 
factor  that  caused  the  frequent  use  of  the  subjunctive  there. 


3T 


Cist.  682  is  doubtful  in  meaning. 
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IV.-THE  INDEFINITE  SECOND  SINGULAR. 

Bacch.  440-41 : 
At  nunc  prinsquam  septuennis  est,  si  attingas  eum  mann, 
extemplo  puer  paedagogo  tabula  disrumpit  caput. 

Capt.  202: 
In  re  mala  animo  si  bono  utare,  adiuvat. 

Capt.  221 : 
Nam  doli  non  doli  sunt,  nisi  astu  colas. 

Cas.  721 : 
Quia    quod    tetigere,   ilico    rapiunt:  si   eas  ereptum,    ilico 

scindunt. 

Ep.  674: 
Quaque  tangit,  omne  amburit.    Si  astes,  aestu  calefacit. 

Men.  103: 
Standumst  in  lecto,  siquid  de  summo  petas. 

Mil.  673 : 
Nam  in  mala  uxore  atque  inimico  siquid  sumas,  sumptus  est. 

Pers.  449-50 : 
Siquam  rem  accures  sobrie  aut  frugaliter 
solet  ilia  recte  sum  manus  succedere. 

Poen.  635-36: 
Malo  siquid  bene  facias,  id  beneficium  interit. 
Bono  siquid  male  facias,  aetatem  expetit. 

Poen.  812-13: 
Siquid  bene  facias,  levior  plumast  gratia. 
Siquid  peccatumst,  plumbeas  iras  gerunt. 

Tri.  349 : 
De  magnis  divitiis  siquid  demos,  plus  fit  an  minus? 

Tri.  414-15 : 
Non  tibi  illud  apparere,  si  sumas,  potest, 
nisi  tu  immortale  rere  esse  argentum  tibi. 

Tri.  1053 : 
Si  mage  exigere  occipias,  duarum  rerum  exoritur  optio. 

True.  461-62: 
NuUam  rem  oportet  dolose  adgrediri 
nisi  astute  adcurateque  exsequare. 

To  these  sentences  of  the  form  si  sit — est  apparently  should  be 
added  one  of  the  form  si  sit — erit: 
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Amph.  703  flf. : 
Bacchae  bacchant!  si  velis  advorsarier, 
ex  insana  insaniorem  facies,  feriet  saepius. 
Si  obsequnre,  una  resolvas  plaga. 

Though  forms  in  -em  are  strictly  speaking  of  uncertain  mood, 
the  two  following  cases  may  be  at  least  enumerated  in  this 
connection ; 

Poen.  212-13: 
Nam  nuUae  magis  res  duae  plus  negoti 
habent,  forte  si  occeperis  exomare. 

Tri.  1051 : 
Siquoi  mutuom  quid  dederiSy  fit  pro  proprio  perditum.'® 

A  full  and  final  explanation  of  the  form  of  these  sentences  would 
naturally  start  with  the  subjunctive  of  the  «i-clause.  But  unfor- 
tunately the  nature  of  this  subjunctive  is  still  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty, and  the  material  at  hand  is  far  too  scanty  to  form  the 
basis  of  any  adequate  conclusion  on  that  point.  To  reach  such  a 
conclusion  it  may  be  necessary  to  compass  the  wide  field  in  which 
the  phenomenon  of  the  concomitant  relation  between  indefinite 
second  singular  and  subjunctive  mood  manifests  itself.  How- 
ever, that  there  is  a  cause  and  effect  relation  involved  cannot  I 
think  be  for  a  moment  doubted,  the  upholders  of  the  other  view 
notwithstanding.  For  so  sweeping  is  the  tendency  of  a  verb 
whose  subject  is  the  indefinite  second  singular  to  go  into  the  sub- 
junctive that  Plautus  offers  but  a  single  example  of  the  form 
si  est — est  to  compare  with  the  fourteen  above  of  the  form  si  sit 
— est: 

Asin.  241-42 : 
Portitorum  simillumae  sunt  ianuae  lenoniae: 
si  adferSf  tum  patent ;  si  non  est  quod  des,  aedes  non  patent. 

Again  a  comparison  of  Poen.  812-13  and  635-36  (given  above  in 
full)  is  suggestive;  in  the  second  of  these  passages  an  alternative 
is  afforded  by  siqiiid  bene  facias  and  siquid  male  facias ^  while  in 
the  other  exactly  the  same  thought  finds  expression  in  the  clauses 
siquid  bene  facias  and  siquid  peccatumst.  If  the  indefinite  sec- 
ond singular  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  use  of  the  subjunctive 

"Tri.  347-48  has  a  hortatory  subjunctive  in  apodosis;  cf.  Aul.  380-81. 
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it  is  hard  to  account  for  the  choice  of  moods  here.    Though  not 
in  5i-clauses,  the  variation  in  mood  is  quite  as  striking  in  the  two 
following  cases : 
Mil.  947 : 
Volup  est,  quod  agas  si  id  procedit  lepide  atque  ex  sententia. 

Poen.  1192: 
Ut  volup  est  homini,  mea  soror,  si  quod  agit  duet  victoria.'* 

Accepting  as  a  fact  not  yet  satisfactorily  explained  the  sub- 
junctive of  the  5i-clause  when  the  subject  is  the  indefinite  second 
singular,  the  problem  of  subjunctive  ** protasis*'  with  indicative 
**apodo8is*'  for  the  sentences  under  discussion  is  to  determine 
why  the  subjunctive  ^'-clause  does  not  level  its  conclusion.  One 
looks  in  vain  for  a  clear  case  of  such  levelling  in  Plautus.  There 
are  it  is  true  sentences  like  the  following : 
Cist.  33 : 

Eas  si  adeas,  abitum  quam  aditum  malis^^ 

But  the  subject  of  the  verb  of  the  conclusion  seems  always  to  be 
as  here  the  indefinite  second  singular,  and  the  cases  therefore 
give  no  proof  of  the  workings  of  a  levelling  force;  for  such  a 
conclusion  may  take  the  subjunctive  on  its  own  merits,  as  is 
shown  by  examples  in  which  an  indicative  si-clause  precedes : 
Bacch.  913  flf. : 

Lippi  illic  oculi  servos  est  simillimus : 

si  non  est,  nolis  esse  neque  desideres; 

si  est,  abstinere  quin  attingas  non  queas. 
Capt.  116  flf. : 

Liber  captivos  avis  ferae  consimilis  est : 

semel  fugiendi  si  datast  occasio, 

satis  est — numquam  postilla  possis  prendere. 

The  reason  why  the  subjunctive  si-clause  in  the  sentences 
under  discussion  does  not  level  its  conclusion  is  to  be  found  in 
the  nature  of  the  underlying  thought.  The  si-clause  refers  to  an 
action  which  the  speaker  assumes  does  happen,  at  least  occasion- 
ally, and  si  is  therefore  practically  a  synonym  of  ubi  or  cum.*^ 
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The  shift  in  mood  in  the  long  passage  Bacch.  426  ff.  and  in  Tri. 
414-15  may  have  been  caused  by  passing  from  the  definite  to  the  indefinite 
second  singular  and  vice  versa. 

**  Other  cases  are:  Amph.  705  and  Tri.  1053-54.  Asin.  120-21  is  similar 
but  has  hortatory  force. 

"  See  again  Amer.  Jour.  Phil.,  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  300  ff. 
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The  conclusion  has  to  do  with  a  second  act  or  state  which  is 
brought  about  by  that  referred  to  in  the  ^t-clause.  This  second 
act  or  state  is  accordingly  also  one  that  does  actually  occur  at 
times,  and  the  indicative  of  the  conclusion  is  simply  a  recognition 
of  that  fact.  The  5t-clause  serves  to  define  the  circumstances  of 
the  occurence,  just  as  an  ubi-  or  cum-clause  might  do,  and  the 
mood  of  its  verb  seems  to  exercise  about  as  little  influence  on 
that  of  the  conclusion  as  would  that  of  a  subjunctive  ubi-  or  cum- 
clause. 

In  conclusion  may  be  mentioned  two  sentences  of  the  form 
si  sit — est  in  which  the  subject  of  the  verb  of  the  5i-clause  is  a 
class  name : 

Bacch.  447-48 : 

Hocine  hie  pacto  potest 
inhibere  imperium  magister,  si  ipsus  primus  vapuletf 

True.  234 : 
Nugae  sunt,  nisi  modo  quom  dederit,  dare  iam  lubeat  denuo. 

If  the  context  of  these  passages  be  examined  it  will  be  found 
that  in  the  first  example  magister  is  a  class  name  **the  master,'' 
and  in  the  second  the  subject  of  discourse  is  amator  **the  lover." 
These  sentences,  especially  the  latter,  suggest  the  query  whether 
the  indefiniteness  that  lurks  in  a  class  name  is  not  akin  to  the 
indefiniteness  of  the  general  second  person.  If  so,  the  modal 
peculiarity  of  occasional*'-  cases  like  these  might  be  explained 
on  that  analogy. 

V.-LOOSELY  ATTACHED  CLAUSES. 

(a).  The  si  scias  type. 
Merc.  298-99: 

Immo  si  scias, 

oculeis  quoque  etiam  plus  iam  video  quam  prius. 

Merc.  445 : 

i\Iulto  hercle  ille  magis  senex,  si  tu  scias. 

1  venture  to  bring  these  two  sentences  under  a  special  heading 
because  the  si-clause  is  an  idiomatic  phrase  which  is  capable  of 
functioning  alone;  e.g.. 


*^  The  indicative  is  more  common.     See  Aul.   247,  Cure.   142,  Men.  576 
and  Merc.  744. 
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Can.  668 : 
Inirno  si  scias  dicta  quae  dixit  hodie. 

Cure.  321: 
IrniiH)  si  scias  reli(|uiae  (juae  sint. 

l^H.  749 : 

PH.  IVobuH  hoinoHt,  ut  praedicare  te  audio.     CH.  Immo  si 
scias. 
Ct.  Bacch.  698: 
Iniino  si  audias  (juae  dieta  dixit  me  advorsuni  tibi.*^ 

(b).  The  si  modo  type. 
Ph.  997: 

Id  a^o,  si  tacoas  modo. 

Tri.  1187: 

l)ic»iH,  si  faciHH  modo,^* 

Th<*H(!  wnti'iKM'H  likowise  have  been  set  apart  because  the  si  modo 
elauHe  c»ontaiuin>?  the  subjunetive  is  a  half  iiidepeudent  sentence 
eh»rnent,  almost  an  expression  of  wish;  cf. : 

Capt.  996: 
(^nod  male  feci,  crucior:  modo  si  infectum  fieri  possiet. 

Va\h.  742-43 : 
LY.  Quid  nunc?  (piam  mox  recreas  me? 
01  J.  Cena  modo  si  sit  cocta. 

Ps.  976 : 
Nam  ilia  mea  sunt  co^omenta :  nomen  si  memoret  modo.*^ 

VI.-MIRARI  (MIRUM)  IN  APODOSIS. 

Cure.  265 : 
Nil  est  mirandum,  melius  si  nil  sit  tibi. 
Ps.  433  ff. : 

Sed  si  sint  ea  vera,  ut  nunc  mos  est,  maxume, 
quid  minim  fecit?  quid  novom,  adulescens  homo 
si  amat,  si  amicam  liberat  ? 


"  Cf .  Asin.  744.  The  use  of  these  and  similar  phrases  in  regular  condi- 
tional sentences  (Bacch.  678,  Ep.  451-52,  Mil.  1429,  Tri.  538)  may  perhaps 
throw  some  light  on  the  two  sentences  above  in  which  they  are  loosely 
attached. 


**  Cf .  Rud.  680,  and  possibly  552. 
*»  Cf .  Cist.  734. 
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The  number  of  cases  in  this  category  is  too  small  to  justify  here 
a  complete  exposition  of  Plautus'  usage.  He  regularly  employs 
the  indicative  in  the  si-clause,  and  these  are  but  two  scattering 
cases  that  have  strayed  across  the  line.*"  I  am  therefore  content 
to  have  merely  quoted  them  here ;  they  would  be  naturally  treated 
in  a  general  discussion  of  the  idiom  mirari  si  rather  than  in  one 
of  **  subjunctive  protasis  with  indicative  apodosis." 

With  regard  to  this  paper  in  general  I  perhaps  need  hardly 
say  that  I  do  not  share  the  hope  which  seems  to  characterize 
most  of  the  later  work  on  this  subject  that  some  sweeping  expla- 
nation may  be  found  which  is  valid  for  all  cases  of  **  subjunc- 
tive protasis  with  indicative  apodosis.''  Only  on  the  assump- 
tion that  Plautus  felt  this  form  as  a  linguistic  unity  could  we 
rightly  hope  to  find  any  such  general  explanation;  and  that  he 
did  so  feel  it  is,  in  view  of  the  wide  variation  of  the  underlying 
thought,  at  least  very  improbable.  The  division  into  conditional 
sentences,  concessive  sentences,  etc.,  seems  to  me  fundamental, 
and  I  have  therefore  in  each  of  these  groups  based  the  explana- 
tion of  the  form  on  the  nature  of  the  thought  to  be  conveyed. 

I  would  here  take  up  one  more  topic  which  has  been  post- 
poned to  the  end  of  the  discussion  in  order  that  it  might  not 
distract  attention  from  more  important  matters  if  inserted  in 
its  lojjical  place.  I  refer  to  the  old  problem  of  the  difference  in 
meaning  of  suppositions  of  the  forms  si  sit  and  si  erit.  This 
question  is  raised  especially  by  what  was  said  of  the  pure  condi- 
tional sentence,  namely  that  Plautus'  failure  to  differentiate 
sharply  between  the  uses  of  the  two  mood  systems  in  general 
would  be  most  likely  to  betray  itself  in  the  somewhat  inter- 
changeable value  of  these  two  forms  in  particular,  the  time  realm 
of  both  being  the  future.  That  he  did  differentiate  to  a  certain 
extent  between  the  use  of  si  sit  and  si  erit  is  unquestionable,  and 
I  would  suggest  that  the  differentiation  was  partly  on  an  objec- 
tive, partly  on  a  subjective  basis,  i.e.,  that  Plautus  tends  to  use 
the  subjunctive  in  the  two  following  cases : 


*®Lind8kog  (1.  c.  p.  65)  seems  not  to  recognize  Ps.  433  ff.  as  belonging 
to  this  category,  thus  leaving  Cure.  265  as  the  only  example  of  the  use  of 
the  subjunctive.  To  remove  this  exception  to  the  rule  he  suggests  that  with 
B  we  read  fit  for  sit. 
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(a)  When  there  is  actually  less  likelihood  of  fulfillment. 

(b)  When  the  speaker  aims  to  give  an  impression  of  less  like- 
lihood of  fulfillment. 

The  first  of  these  cases  is  most  strikingly  illustrated  by  conces- 
sive sentences  of  the  form  si  sit — erit.  In  at  least  three  of  the 
four  examples  found  in  Plautus  the  supposition  of  the  si-clause 
is  extremely  improbable. 

Amph.  450 :  Quadrigas  si  nunc  inscendas  lovis. 

Asin.  414:  Siquidem  hercle  nunc  summum  lovem  te  dicas 
detinuisse. 

Bacch.  1004:  si  iubeas  maxime. 

Ep.  610:  Si  undecim  deos  praeter  sese  secum  adducat 
luppiter. 

The  peculiarity  of  these  subjunctive  cases  may  be  brought  out 
into  relief  by  contrasting  the  corresponding  indicative  exam- 
ples. Counting  as  concessive  one  sentence  in  which  the  function 
of  the  5i-clause  is  somewhat  complicated,  Plautus  uses  the  form 
si  erit — erit  twice : 

Amph.  1048  fl^. : 

Ubi  quemque  hominem  aspexero 
si  ancillam,  seu  servom,  sive  uxorem,  sive  adulterum, 
sen  patrem,  sive  avom  videbo,  obtruncabo  in  aedibus. 

Capt.  683-84: 
Si  ego  hie  peribo,  ast  ille  ut  dixit  non  redit, 
at  erit  mi  hoc  factum  mortuo  memorabile. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  si  est  is  a  form  that  often  has  future 
force,  there  are  doubtless  some  concessive  sentences  of  the  form 
si  est — erit  which  should  be  added  to  the  two  of  the  form  si  erit 
— erit  before  making  a  comparison  with  the  subjunctive  cases 
first  cited.  I  give  the  complete  list,  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to 
choose  those  sentences  in  which  the  form  si  est  seems  to  him  to 
have  future  meaning.  Whatever  the  sentences  chosen  it  will  still 
be  clear  that  the  sunjunctive  tends  to  be  used  when  the  supposi- 
tion is  extremely  improbable,  which  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
illustrate. 

Asin.  405-06 : 

Siquidem  hercle  Aeacidinis  minis  animisque  expletus  cedit, 

si  med  iratus  tetigerit,  iratus  vapulabit. 
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Men.  1060-61 : 
Si  voltis  per  oculos  iurare,  nilo  hercle  ea  causa  magis 
facietis  ut  ego  hinc  hodie  abstulerim  pallam. 

Most  229-30 : 
Siquidem  hercle  vendundust  pater,  venibit  multo  potiiis 
quam  te     .    .    .  sinam  egere. 

Rud.  1014 : 
Sei  tu  proreta  isti  navi'5,  ego  gubemator  ero. 

An  illustration  of  Plautus'  tendency  to  use  the  subjunctive 
when  the  speaker  chooses  to  give  an  impression  of  unlikelihood 
of  fulfillment  is  afforded  by  phrases  of  the  form  Quid  si  .  .  . 
sitf  Not  including  the  corrupt  Cas.  806,  there  are  nineteen  ques- 
tions of  this  sort  in  Plautus.  For  the  present  purpose  they  may 
be  subdivided  according  to  person  and  number. 

(a).  First  person  plural. 

Cas.  357-58 : 
Quid  si  propius  attollamus  signa  eamusque  obviamt 
Sequere. 

Cure.  303 : 
Quid  si  adeamusf  heus,  Curculio,  te  volo. 

Cure.  351 : 
Quid  si  abeamus,  decumbamusf  inquit.    Consilium  placet. 

Most.  393  : 
DEL.  Quid  si  igitur  abeamus  hinc  nos?   TR.  Non  hoc  longe, 
Delphium. 

Poen.  330 : 
AG.  Quid  si  adeamusf    MI.  Adeas. 

Poen.  707  ff.: 
Quid  si  evocemus  hue  foras  Agorastoclem 
Ut  ipsus  testis  sit  sibi  certissimus? 
Heus  tu,  qui  furera  captas,  egredere  ocius. 

Poen.  1162-63 : 
Quid  si  eamus  illis  obviamf    AG.  At  ne  inter  vias 
praeterbitamus  metuo. 

Poen.  1249: 
HAN.  Quid  si  eloquamurf    AG.  Censeo,  hercle,  patrue. 
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These  questions  correspond  in  general  to  our  **  Suppose  we  do 
thus  and  so'' — a  form  which  leaves  with  the  hearer  the  impres- 
sion that  his  wish  or  judgment  is  being  consulted,  and  that  the 
coming  to  pass  of  the  thing  suggested  is,  from  the  speaker's 
point  of  view,  anything  but  assured.  But  while  in  some  of  the 
above  cases  the  hearer  shows  by  his  expression  of  approval  or 
disapproval  that  he  feels  himself  consulted,  in  others  (Cas.  357- 
58,  Cure.  303,  and  Poen.  707  ff.)  the  speaker  really  does  not 
defer  to  his  wish  or  judgment  at  all,  but  without  a  pause  pro- 
ceeds to  do  the  thing  suggested.  That  is,  in  certain  cases  the 
speaker  even  though  he  fully  expects  a  thing  to  be  done,  still 
uses  in  a  somewhat  perfunctorj'  way  a  subjunctive  phrase  which 
appears  to  consult  the  wish  or  judgment  of  the  hearer. 

(b).  First  person  singular. 
Capt.  612: 
HE.  Quid  ais?  quid  si  adeam  hunc  insanum?    TYX.  Nugas: 
ludificabitur. 

Cist.  321 : 
Quid  si  adeam  atque  appellemf     Mali  damnique  inlecebra, 
salve. 

Cure.  145: 
PH.  Quid  si  adeam  ad  fores  atque  occentem?    PA.  Si  lubet, 
neque  veto  neque  iubeo. 

Ep.  543 : 
Quid  si  adeam  f 

Pers.  724: 
TO.  Quid  si  admoneamf    VI.  Tempus  est. 

Poen.  728 : 
AG.  Quid  si  recenti  re  aedis  pultemf    ADV.  Censeo. 

Rud.  535 : 
CH.  Quid  si  aliquo  ad  ludos  me  pro  manduco  locem  f 
LA.  Quapropter? 

True.  6 : 
Quid  si  de  vostro  quippiam  oremf — abnuont. 

With  these  may  very  properly  be  enumerated  the  single  case  in 
which  the  perfect  subjunctive  is  used : 
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Capt.  599 : 
HEG.  fHercle  quid  si  himc  comprehendi  iusserimf     TYN. 
Sapias  magis. 

In  several  of  these  cases  the  answer  shows  that  the  hearer  feels 
that  he  is  consulted  w4th  regard  to  the  speaker's  action.  There- 
fore the  question  in  this  number  also  is  properly  a  form  of  defer- 
ential address.  That  however  in  some  of  the  cases  the  speaker 
did  not  really  mean  to  defer  to  the  hearer's  judgment  is  rendered 
probable  by  such  an  example  as  Cist.  321,  where  the  ques- 
tion is  spoken  in  soliloquy  and  is  practically  an  announcement 
of  the  speaker's  intention — at  any  rate  he  at  once  proceeds  to  do 
the  thing  mentioned.  Whenever  this  is  true  it  provides  another 
illustration  of  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  to  give  the  appearance 
of  deferring  to  the  hearer's  judgment. 

Three  cases  remain  which  must  be  added  to  make  the  state- 
ment complete: 

(c).  Third  person  singular. 

Bacch.  731-32 ; 
MX.  Quid  seribam  ?    CH.  Salutem  tuo  patri  verbis  tuis. 
PI.  Quid  si  potius  morbum,  mortem  scribatf  id  erit  rectius. 

Merc.  41 9 : 
Quid  si  igitur  rcddatur  illi  unde  emptast? 

True.  766 : 
Sed  quid  ego  hie  clamo?  quid  si  me  iubeat  intro  mittier? 

In  the  first  of  these  sentences  scribat  is  clearly  analogous  to  the 
first  person  use — the  action  proposed  is  put  forward  as  a  mere 
suggestion,  here  not  by  the  actor  himself  but  by  another  for  him 
as  it  were.  In  the  second  case  the  verb  is  passive  and  the  action 
devolves  upon  the  first  person;  in  meaning  the  sentence  would 
properly  be  classed  with  those  in  which  the  subject  of  the  verb 
is  the  first  person.  The  third  example  is  unique,  and  it  seems 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  idiom  under  discussion  aside  from 
its  likeness  of  form ;  its  force  is  akin  to  that  of  indicative  ques- 
tions of  similar  structure.*^ 

This  completes  the  discussion  of  the  difference  of  meaning 
of  the  L'orms  si  sit  and  si  erit,  and  the  paper  might  be  closed  at 

*'  I  omit  from  the  eumeration  Ps.  740  because  it  seems  to  have  no  exact 
parallel  either  among  the  subjunctive  or  the  indicative  crises.  1  have 
accepted  the  punctuation  Quid?  si  opus  sit  ut  dulce  promat  indidem,  eequid 
habct*  an<l  have  treated  the  case  as  a  pure  conditional  sentence. 
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this  point.  But  having  given  the  material  in  full  for  questions 
of  the  form  Quid  si  ,  ,  .  sitf  I  ought  perhaps  to  add  for  the 
sake  of  comparison  those  of  the  form  Qtiid  si  ,  ,  .  est  (erit)  f 
Because  of  strongly  idiomatic  use  such  a  comparison  throws  very 
little  direct  light  on  the  question  last  under  discussion  (the  dif- 
ference in  general  between  the  meaning  of  si  sit  and  si  erit), 
but  it  is  interesting  in  and  for  itself,  and  the  matter  seems  to 
be  nowhere  fully  treated.*®  The  characteristic  force  of  the  indica- 
tive is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  following  examples : 

Asin.  536-38  : 
CL.  Non  voto  ted  amare  qui  dant,  quoia  amentur  gratia. 
PH.  Quid  si  hie  animus  occupatustj  mater?  quid  faciam?* 

Merc.  890 : 
EV.  Potin  ut  animo  sis  tranquillo?    CHA.  Quid  si  mi  animus 
fluctuatf 

Pers.  612-13: 
DO.  Enim  volo  te  adesse.  TO.  Hau  possum,  quiri  huic  operani 

dem  hospiti 
quoi  erus  iussit.    Quid  si  hie  non  volt  me  una  adesse? 

Poen.  721-22: 
AG.  Quid  nunc  mihi  auctores  estis?    ADV.  Ut  frugi  sis. 
AG.  Quid  si  animus  esse  non  sinitf 

Rud.  1085-86 : 

TR.  Nil  peto  nisi  cistulam 
et  crepundia.    GR.  Quid  si  ea  sunt  aurea  ? 

Rud.  1138-39 : 

Quid  si  ista  aut  superstitiosa  aut  hariolasf  atque  omnia 

quidquid  inerit  vera  dicetf 

Tri.  1059-60 : 

CH.  Te  volo. 

ST.  Quid  si  ego  me  te  velle  nolo? 

Questions  like  these  are  not  polite  and  deferential  phrases.     On 
the  contrary  they  verge  toward  a  protest  against  the  expressed 


4H 


Lintlskog  (1.  c.  p.  106  ff.)  gives  incomplete  lists.  Of  the  subjunc- 
tive cases  he  omits  Mer.  419,  Poen.  1249,  and  True.  766;  of  the  indica- 
tive cases,  Amph.  701,  Bacch.  35,  Ps.  286,  Rud.  1086  and  1138  (two  of 
these  employ  the  perfect  tense  which  he  does  not  treat  at  all);  of  eases  of 
ambiguous  form  (-am),  Rud.  1274  and  1312.  Regarding  the  subjunctive 
he  says  (p.  109)  **Rei  natura  fit,  ut  semper  praescns  coniunctivi  usurpe- 
tur;"  but  ('apt.  599  has  iusserim.  O.  Bnigmann  (1.  c.  p.  27)  touches  on 
this  subject,  but  with  very  incomplete  material.  Cf.  Brix  on  Capt.  613  and 
Sonnenschein  on  Bud.  472. 
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desire  or  advice  of  the  person  addressed.  In  translation  we 
instinctively  recogmize  this  fact  by  be^nning  with  an  adversa- 
tive particle  '^But  what  if  .  .  .  f "  The  tone  of  the  question 
may  be  even  insolent,  as  in  the  last  case  cited/* 

Other  examples  of  a  similar  nature  but  with  the  speaker's 
feeling  of  protest  or  hesitation  perhaps  not  so  clearly  marked 
are: 

Amph.  391-92: 

SO.  Tuae  fidei  credo  ?    ME.  Meae. 
SO.  Quid  si  fallesf 

Asin.  193  ff. : 
Si  mihi  dantur  duo  talenta  argenti  numerata  in  manum, 
hanc  tibi  noctem  honoris  causa  gratiis  dono  dabo. 
AR.  Quid  si  non  estf 

Bacch.  1184-85: 
NI.  Quem  quidem  ego  ut  non  fexcruciem,  alterum  tantum 

auri  non  meream. 
BA.  Quid  tandem  si  dimidium  auri  redditurf 

Cas.  269  ff. : 
CLE.  Quid  si  ego  impetro  atque  exoro  a  vilico,  causa  mea 
ut  eam  illi  pemiittat?    LY.  Quid  si  ego  autem  ab  armigero 

impetro 
ut  eam  illi  pemiittat  ? 

Merc.  907-08 : 
CHA.  Opta  ergo  ob  istunc  nuntium  quidvis  tibi. 
EV.  Quid  si  optabof 
Most.  580  ff. : 

TR.  Reddet:  nunc  abi. 
DA.  Quid  ego  hue  recursem  aut  operam  sumam  aut  conteram  ? 
Quid  si  hie  manebo  potius  ad  meridiem  1^^ 
In  these  cases  the  characteristic  force  of  the  indicative  question 
is  least  clear  in  Bacch.  1184-85,  which  shades  off  toward  the 


^"Lindskog's  definition  (p.  107)  seems  to  me  far  too  vague  *  *  indicativus 
usurpatur,  cum  quis  quaerit,  quid  futurum  sit,  si  quod  in  protasi  contineatur 
evenerit. ' ' 

^  Here  belongs  probably  also  the  some\ihat  complicated  Amph.  849  ff. 
Some  would  include  Ep.  599;  but  the  «i-clausc  seems  here  to  be  concessive, 
and  if  so  the  sentence  should  be  punctuated  Quidf  si  servo  aliter  visumst, 
non  poteras  novisse,  obsecrof  Aul.  776  has  been  emended  to  provide  still 
another  case. 
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riH'Hiiinj^  of  tho  Kubjunctive  sentences.  Most.  580  ff.  is  compli- 
ciiic'd  by  thc»  interjection  of  the  words  Quid  .  .  .  conteram? 
At  a  first  rending  the  exact  force  of  Cas.  269  ff.  may  not  be  evi- 
<l(«nt.  lint  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  verbs  of  line  269  are  impe- 
(rare  and  vxorare  (not  peto  or  the  like) ;  this  assumption  of 
NU(M*ONN  in  tlie  appeal  inclines  one  to  believe  that  the  question 
was  spoken  in  a  taunting  and  exasperating  tone.  Lysidamus  has 
betrayed  all  too  clearly  his  intention  with  reference  to  the  mar- 
riajri^  of  (-asina,  and  his  wife  retorts,  **But  what  if  I  succeed  in 
indueiuK  the  steward  to  give  her  up?''  So  interpreted  the  indic- 
ative has  the  normal  and  characteristic  meaning  above  described. 
Then*  still  n»niain  two  cases  of  the  form  Quid  si — estf^ 

l^aoeh.  85 : 
HA.  Quid  si  hoc  potis  est  ut  tu  taceas,  ego  eloqar?    SO.  Lep- 
ide:  licet. 

Men.  844:  "^ 

MA.  Quid  t»Htf  Quid  agimusf  SE.  Quid  si  ego  hue  servos  citof 

The  moaning  of  the  second  of  these  examples  seems  precisely 
like  that  of  the  subjunctive  cases.  Bacch.  35,  coming  just  after 
H  lacuna,  is  partially  devoid  of  context;  but  the  meaning  here  too 
stHMus  to  approach  closely  that  of  the  subjunctive  question.** 

It  will  Ih'  ivmembered  that  all  the  subjunctive  cases  except- 
ing ("apt.  599  (iitsserim)  use  the  present  tense.  I  have  therefore 
iHunpHriHl  them  with  indicative  cases  of  the  forms  Quid  si 
.  .  .  rsif  and  Quid  si  .  .  .  eriif  as  these  have  to  do  with  a 
like  time  rt^ihu.  There  are  alsi^  a  few  indicative  eases  which 
empKw  other  tensi^:  they  are  Amph.  701.  Asin.  720,  Ps.  286.  514, 
ami  Kud.  721.*- 


^  lamlsikix^  V^-  ^-  P«  11  n,  htivin);  oniitteii  frt^m  his  enumeration  Barch. 
H*\  utitunillv  ttiuls*  tho  only  e^i:^*ption  to  the  rule  in  Men.  S44.  To  avoid 
tho  e\wi»tiou  he  mij^^ts  that  cito  is  adverb  rather  than  verb.  The  line 
t^etxxtvw  the  use  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  was  doubtless  not  abso- 
lutely harxl  and  fast.  It  niay  Ih»  renwrobere^i  that  of  the  subjunctive  cases 
l>uc.  7t^  api^rx^ches  cKviae  to  indicative  niestning:  this  case  also  was 
owutttsl  by  Ik 

**  The  fe\t  of  Asi«»  UK^  is  doubtful.  Asivle  from  the«)e  there  are  six 
e\amides  which  %H\wtain  ambi|!:\ious  forms  in  -<i»i,  namely  Amph.  313,  Merc. 
^ttH^  Jts.  XUv^i.  U^5K\  Kud.  1^74,  and  1311  ff.:  aU  excepting  the  last  have 
subjiuiwiixe  f*xrct\  lN«o  caseii^  have  verbs  terminating  in  -^rit  vV^'2u^.  34o  and 
K\iX  4T^  ffv^  and  one  with  the  form  fourw  v^^  141 7^:  thes«?  three  have 
indicatixe  forve. 
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THE  WHENCE  AND  WHITHER  OF  THE 
MODERN   SCIENCE  OP  LANGUAGE.^ 


BY 

BENJ.  IDE  WHEELER. 


It  cannot  be  the  purpose  of  this  brief  paper  to  present  even 
in  outline  a  history  of  the  science  of  langruage  in  the  century 
past:  it  can  undertake  only  to  set  forth  the  chief  motives  and 
directions  of  its  development. 

A  hundred  years  ago  this  year  Friedrich  von  Schlegel  was 
in  Paris  studying  Persian  and  the  mysterious,  new-found  San- 
skrit ;  Franz  Bopp  was  a  thirteen-year  old  student  in  the  gymna- 
sium at  Aschaffenburg;  Jacob  Grimm  was  studying  law  in  the 
University  of  Marburg.  And  yet  these  three  were  to  be  the  men 
who  should  find  the  paths  by  which  the  study  of  human  speech 
might  escape  from  its  age-long  wanderings  in  a  wilderness  with- 
out track  or  cairn  or  clue,  and  issue  forth  upon  oriented  high- 
ways as  a  veritable  science. 

Schlegel  the  Romanticist,  who  had  peered  into  Sanskrit  litera- 
ture in  the  interest  of  the  fantastic  humanism  modish  in  his  day, 
happened  to  demonstrate  in  Ucber  die  Sprache  und  Weisheit  der 
Inder,  1808,  beyond  cavil  the  existence  of  a  genetic  relationship 
between  the  chief  members  of  what  we  now  know  as  the  Indo- 
European  family  of  languages.  Bopp-  found  a  way  to  utilize 
this  demonstrated  fact  in  a  quest  which,  though  now  recognized 
as  mostly  vain,  incidentally  set  in  operation  the  mechanism  of 
comparative  grammar.  Grimm,-  under  the  promptings  of  a 
national  enthusiasm,  sought  after  the  sources  of  the  German 

'Address  delivered  at  the  St.  Louis  Congress  of  Arts  and  Si'iences, 
October,    1904. 

-First    work:    Conjugationssystem    der    Sanslrit8j)rache,    1816. 
Deutsche    Grammalik,    Vol.    1    (1819). 
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national  life,  and,  finding  in  language  as  in  lore  the  roots  of  the 
present  deep  planted  in  the  past,  laid  the  foundations  and  set 
forth  the  method  of  historical  grammar.  The  grafting  of  com- 
parative grammar  upon  the  stock  of  historical  grammar  gave  it 
wider  range  and  yielded  the  scientific  grammar  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  method  of  comparative  grammar  is  merely  auxil- 
iary to  historical  grammar;  it  establishes  determinations  of  fact 
far  behind  the  point  of  earliest  record  and  enables  historical 
grammar  to  push  its  lines  of  descent  in  the  form  of  *  dotted  lines* 
far  back  into  the  unwritten  past. 

It  was  the  discovery  of  Sanskrit  to  the  attention  and  use  of 
European  scholars  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  that 
gave  occasion  to  an  effective  use  of  the  comparative  method  and 
a  consequent  establishment  of  a  veritable  comparative  grammar. 
But  in  two  other  distinct  ways  it  exercised  a  notable  influence 
upon  the  study  of  language.  First,  it  offered  to  observation  a 
language  whose  structure  yielded  itself  readily  to  analysis  in 
terms  of  the  adaptation  of  its  formal  mechanism  to  the  expres- 
sion of  modifications  of  thought,  and  thus  gave  an  encourage- 
ment to  a  dissection  of  words  in  the  interest  of  tracing  the 
principles  of  their  formation.  Second,  the  Hindoo  national 
grammar  itself  presented  to  Western  scholars  an  illustration  of 
accuracy  and  completeness  in  collecting,  codifying,  and  report- 
ing the  facts  of  a  language,  especially  such  as  related  to  phon- 
ology, inflexion,  and  word-formation,  that  involved  the  necessity 
of  a  complete  revolution  in  the  whole  attitude  of  grammatical 
procedure.  The  discovery  of  Panini  and  the  Pratigakhyas  meant 
far  more  to  the  science  of  language  than  the  discovery  of  the 
Vedas.  The  grammar  of  the  Greeks  had  marked  a  path  so  clear 
and  established  a  tradition  so  strong,  guaranteed  in  a  prestige  so 
high,  that  the  linguistics  of  the  West  through  all  the  generations 
faithfully  abode  in  the  way.  The  grammatical  categories  once 
taught  and  established  became  the  irrefragable  moulds  of  gram- 
matical thought,  and  constituted  a  system  so  complete  in  its 
enslaving  power  that  if  any  man  ever  suspected  himself  in  bond- 
age he  was  yet  unable  to  identify  his  bonds. 

The  Greeks  had  addressed  themselves  to  linguistic  reflexion 
in  connection  with  their  study  of  the  content  and  the  forms  of 
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thought ;  grammar  arose  as  the  handmaiden  of  philosophy.  They 
assumed,  without  consciously  and  expressly  formulating  it  as  a 
doctrine,  that  language  is  the  inseparable  shadow  of  thought, 
and  therefore  proceeded  without  more  ado  to  find  in  its  structure 
and  parts  replicas  of  the  substances  and  moulds  of  thought. 
They  sought  among  the  facts  of  language  for  illustrations  of 
theories ;  it  did  not  occur  to  them  to  collect  the  facts  and  organize 
them  to  yield  their  own  doctrine.  Two  distinct  practical  uses 
finally  brought  the  chief  materials  of  rules  and  principles  to 
formulation  in  the  guise  of  a  system  of  descriptive  grammar; 
first,  the  interpretation  of  Homer  and  the  establishment  of  a 
correct  text;  second,  the  teaching  of  Greek  to  aliens,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  standard  by  which  to  teach.  These  practical 
uses  came  in  however  rather  as  fortunate  opportunities  for  prac- 
tical application  of  an  established  discipline  than  as  the  motives 
to  its  creation.  With  the  Hindoos  it  was  the  direct  reverse. 
They  had  a  sacred  language  and  sacred  texts  rescued  from  ear- 
lier days  by  means  of  oral  tradition.  The  meaning  of  the  texts 
had  grown  hazy,  but  the  word  was  holy,  and  even  though  it 
remained  but  an  empty  shell  to  human  understanding,  it  was 
pleasing  to  the  gods  and  had  served  its  purpose  through  the 
generations  to  bring  gods  and  men  into  accord,  and  must  be  pre- 
served; likewise  the  language  of  ritual  and  comment  thereon, 
which,  as  the  possession  of  a  limited  class,  required  not  only  to  be 
protected  from  overwhelming  beneath  the  floods  of  the  vernac- 
ular but  demanded  to  be  extended  to  the  use  of  wider  circles  in 
the  dominant  castes.  Sanskrit  had  already  become  a  moribund 
or  semi-artificial  language,  before  grammar  laid  hold  upon  it  to 
continue  and  extend  it.  But  from  the  outstart  the  Hindoo  gram- 
marian sat  humbly  at  the  feet  of  language  to  learn  of  it,  and 
never  assumed  to  be  its  master  or  its  guide.  Inasmuch  as  the 
language  had  existed  and  been  perpetuated  primarily  as  a  thing 
of  the  living  voice  and  not  of  ink  and  paper,  and  had  been  used 
to  reach  the  ears  rather  than  the  eyes  of  the  divine,  it  followed 
in  a  measure  remotely  true  of  no  other  grammatical  endeavor 
that  the  Hindoo  grammar  was  compelled  to  devote  itself  to  the 
most  exactingly  accurate  report  upon  the  sounds  of  the  language. 
The  niceties  of  phonetic  discrimination  represented  in  the  alpha- 
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bet  itself,  the  refinements  of  observation  involved  in  the  reports 
on  accent  and  the  phenomenon  of  pluti;  the  formulation  of  the 
principles  of  sentence  phonetics  in  the  rules  of  sandhi;  the  obser- 
vations on  the  physiology  of  speech  scattered  through  the  Prdti- 
gdkhyas  are  all  brilliant  illustrations  of  the  Hindoo's  direct 
approach  to  the  real  substance  of  living  speech.  None  of  the 
national  systems  of  grammar,  the  Chinese,  the  Egyptian,  the 
Assyrian,  the  Greek,  or  the  Arabic  had  anything  to  show  remotely 
comparable  to  this;  and  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  despite  all  the  long  endeavors  expended  on  Greek  and 
Hebrew  and  Latin,  nothing  remotely  like  it  had  been  known  to 
the  Western  world.  The  Greek  grammarians  had  really  never 
stormed  the  barriers  of  written  language ;  they  were  mostly  con- 
cerned with  establishing  and  teaching  literary  forms  of  the  lan- 
guage. Even  when  they  dealt  with  the  dialects,  they  had  the 
standardized  literary  types  thereof  before  their  eyes  rather  than 
the  spoken  forms  ringing  in  their  ears.  When  the  grammars  of 
Colebrooke  (1805),  of  Carey  (1806),  and  of  Wilkins  (1808) 
opened  the  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  to  European  scholars,  it 
involved  nothing  short  of  a  grammatical  revelation,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  an  ultimate  remodeling  of  language-study  nothing 
short  of  a  revolution.  Though  these  Hindoo  lessons  in  accurate 
phonetics  as  the  basis  of  sure  knowledge  and  safe  procedure  had 
their  immediate  and  unmistakable  influence  upon  the  scientific 
work  of  the  first  half -century,  their^  full  acceptance  tarried  until 
the  second  half  was  well  on  its  way.  Even  Jakob  Grimm,  whose 
service  in  promoting  the  historical  study  of  phonology  must  be 
rated  with  the  highest,  was  still  so  blind  to  the  necessity  of  pho- 
netics as  to  express  the  view  that  historical  grammar  could  be 
excused  from  much  attention  to  the  **bunte  wirrwar  mundart- 
licher  lautverhaltnisse, ' '  and  though  von  Raumer  in  his  Die  Aspi- 
ratio7i  und  die  Lautverschiebung  (1837)  had  not  only  set  forth 
in  all  clearness  the  theoretical  necessity  of  a  phonetic  basis,  but 
given  practical  illustration  thereof  in  the  material  with  which  he 
was  dealing,  it  still  was  possible  as  late  as  ]868  for  Scherer  in  his 
Geschichte  der  deutschen  Sprache  justly  to  deplore  that  '*only 
rarely  is  a  philologist  found  who  is  willing  to  enter  upon  phonetic 

*Cf.  H.  Oertel,  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Language,  pp.  30  ff  (1901). 
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discussion.'*  The  phonetic  treatises  of  Briicke*  (1849  and  1866) 
and  of  Merkel  (1856  and  1866)  ^  failed,  though  excellent  of  their 
kind,  to  bring  the  subject  within  the  range  of  philological  inter- 
est, and  it  remained  for  Eduard  Sievers  in  his  Orundziige  der 
Lautphysiologie  (1876)  and  Oriindzuge  der  Phonetik  (1881)  by 
stating  phonetics  more  in  terms  of  phonology  to  bridge  the  gap 
and  establish  phonetics  as  a  constituent  and  fundamental  por- 
tion of  the  science  of  language.  The  radical  change  of  character 
assumed  by  the  science  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  is  due 
as  much  to  the  consummation  of  this  union  as  to  any  one  influ- 
ence. 

But  it  was  not  phonetics  alone  that  the  Indian  grammarians 
were  able  to  teach  to  the  West;  they  had  developed  in  their 
processes  of  identifying  the  roots  of  words  a  scientific  phonology 
that  was  all  but  an  historical  phonology.  In  some  of  its  appli- 
cations it  was  that  already,  for  in  explaining  the  relations  to 
each  other  of  various  forms  of  a  given  root  as  employed  in  dif- 
ferent words,  even  though  the  explanation  was  intended  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  word  analysis  and  not  of  sound-theory,  the  gram- 
marians virtually  fornuilated  in  repeated  instances  what  we  now 
know  as  '* phonetic  laws."  The  recognition  of  guna  and  vrddhi. 
which  antedates  Panini,  must  rank  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
inductive  discoveries  in  the  history  of  linguistic  science.  The 
theory  involved  became  the  basis  of  the  treatment  of  the  Indo- 
European  vocalism.  The  first  thorough-going  formulation,  that 
of  Schleicher  in  his  Compendium  (1861),  was  conceived  entirely 
in  the  Hindoo  sense,  and  it  was  to  the  opportunity  which  this 
formulation  offered  of  overseeing  the  material  and  the  problems 
involved  that  we  owe  the  brilliant  series  of  investigations  by  Georg 
Curtius  (Spaltung  des  a-Lautes,  1864),  Amelung*  (1871,  1873, 
1875),  Osthoff  (N -Declination,  1876),  Brugmann('iVa,sai?'5  sonans. 


*E.  Briicke,  Unterpuchungen  iiber  die  (iautbildung  und  daa  naturliche 
System  der  Sprachlaute  (1849);  Griindziige  der  Physiologie  und  Systeinatik 
der  Sprachlaute  (1856). 

'C.  L.  Merkel,  Anatomie  und  Physiologie  des  menschlichen  Stimm-und 
Sprachorgana  (1856)  ;  Physiologie  der  menschlichen  Sprache  (1866). 

'A.  Amelung:  Die  Bildung  der  Tempusstiimme  durch  Vocalsteigerung 
im  Deutschen,  Berlin,  1871.  Erwiderung.  KZ.  XXII,  361  ff.  completed  July, 
1873,  published  1874,  after  the  author's  death.  Der  Ursprung  der  deutschen 
a-Vocale,  Haupt's  Zeitschr.  XVIII,  161  ff.  (1875). 
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1876;  Geschichte  der  stammabstufenden  Declination,  1876),  Col- 
litz  (TJeber  die  Annahme  mehrerer  grundsprachlichen  a-La\ite, 
1878),  Joh.  Schmidt  (Zwei  arische  a-Laute,  1879),  which  led  up 
step  by  step  steadily  and  unerringly  to  the  definite  proof  that  the 
Indo-European  vocalism  was  to  be  understood  in  terms  of  the 
Greek  rather  than  the  Sanskrit.  These  articles,  written  in  the 
period  of  intensest  creative  activity  the  science  has  known,  rep- 
resent in  the  cases  of  four  of  the  scholars  mentioned,  viz.,  Cur- 
tius,  Amelung,  Brugmann,  Collitz,  the  masterpieces  of  the  scien- 
tific life  of  each.  Though  dealing  with  a  single  problem,  they 
combined  both  through  the  results  they  achieved  and  the  method 
and  outlook  they  embodied  to  give  character  and  direction  to 
the  science  of  the  next  quarter-century.  Karl  Vemer's  famous 
article,  Fine  Atisnahme  der  erst  en  Lautverschiebmig,  (KZ. 
XXIII,  97  ff,  July,  1875),  which  proved  of  great  importance 
among  other  things  in  establishing  a  connection  between  I.  E. 
ablaut  and  accent,  belongs  to  this  period ;  and  Brugmann  's  arti- 
cle, Xasalis  sonans,  which  served  more  than  any  other  work  to 
clear  the  way  for  the  now  prevailing  view  of  ablaut,  was  influ- 
enced by  Vemer's  article,  which  was  by  a  few  months  its  prede- 
cessor. Both  articles,  it  is  worthy  of  noting,  were  distinctly  influ- 
enced by  the  new  phonetic;  Vemer's,  it  would  appear,  chiefly  by 
Briicke,  Brugmann 's,  through  a  suggestion  of  Osthoff's,  by  Sie- 
vers,  whose  Lautphysiologie  had  just  appeared  within  the  same 
year.  The  full  effect  upon  Western  science  of  the  introduction 
of  the  Indian  attitude  toward  language  study  appears  therefore 
to  have  been  realized  only  with  the  last  quarter  of  the  century. 

More  prompt  than  the  response  of  European  science  to  the 
teachings  of  Hindoo  phonetics  and  phonology  had  been  the 
acceptance  of  the  Hindoo  procedure  in  word  analysis,  especially 
with  relation  to  suffixes  and  inflexional  endings.  The  centuries 
of  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  had  yielded  no  clue  to  any  classifi- 
cation or  assorting  of  this  material  according  to  meaning  or  func- 
tion. The  medieval  explanation  of  dominicus  as  domini  custos 
was  as  good  as  any.  Besnier  in  his  essay,  La  science  des  Ety- 
mologies (1694),  counted  it  the  mark  of  a  sound  etymologist  that 
he  restrict  his  attention  to  the  roots  of  words,  for  to  bother  with 
the  other  parts  would  be  ** useless  and  ludicrous.*'    And  when 
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Home  Tooke  in  the  Diversions  of  Purley,  II,  429  (1786-1805), 
just  before  the  sunrise,  wrote  the  startling  words:  **A11  those 
common  terminations  in  any  language     .  .     are  themselves 

separate  words  with  distinct  meanings,  *'  and  (II,  454) :  **  Adjec- 
tives with  such  terminations  (i.e.,  ly,  ous,  ful,  some,  ish,  etc.)  are, 
in  truth,  all  compound  words'' ;  and  when  he  flung  out  like  a  chal- 
lenge the  analysis  of  Latin  ibo,  *I  shall  go,'  as  three  letters  con- 
taining three  words,  viz.  t\  *go/  b  (/8oi}\o/iai)*will,'  o(ego)  *I,'  no 
one  seems  to  have  been  near  enough  to  the  need  of  such  instruc- 
tion to  know  whether  or  not  he  was  to  be  taken  seriously ;  for  the 
words  bore  no  fruit,  and  only  years  afterward,  when  Bopp's  doc- 
trine had  been  recognized,  were  they  disinterred  as  antiquarian 
curiosities.  Eleven  years  later,  in  the  full  light  of  the  Sanskrit 
grammar,  Bopp  published  his  Con jugaiionssy stem,  and  the  clue 
had  been  found.  To  be  sure,  Bopp  was  misguided  in  his  belief 
that  he  could  identify  each  element  of  a  word-ending  with  a 
significant  word,  and  assign  to  it  a  distinct  meaning,  but  he  had 
found  the  key  to  an  analysis  having  definite  historical  value  and 
permitting  the  identification  of  such  entities  as  mode-sign,  tense- 
sign,  personal-endings,  etc.  The  erroneous  portion  of  his  doc- 
trine, based  upon  his  conception  of  the  Indo-European  as  an 
agglutinative  type  of  speech,  dragged  itself  as  an  encumbrance 
through  the  first  half -century  of  the  science,  and,  though  gasping, 
still  lived  in  the  second  edition  of  Curtius'  Verbum  (1877).  This, 
along  with  many  other  mechanical  monstrosities  of  its  kind,  was 
gradually  banished  from  the  linguistic  arena  by  the  saner  views 
of  the  life-habits  of  language  which  had  their  rise  from  linguistic 
psychology  as  a  study  of  the  relations  of  language  to  the  hearing 
as  well  as  speaking  individual  and  the  relations  of  the  individual 
to  the  speech  community,  and  which  asserted  themselves  with 
full  power  in  the  seventies. 

Bopp  had  from  the  beginning  devoted  himself  to  language- 
study,  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but,  as  we  know  from  his  teacher 
and  sponsor  Windischmann,^  as  well  as  infer  from  the  direction 
and  spirit  of  his  work,  he  hoped  to  be  able  **in  this  way  to  pene- 
trate into  the  mysteries  of  the  human  mind  and  learn  something 

^Introduction  to  Bopp's  Con jugationssy stem  der  Sanskritsprache,  p.  iv, 
(1816). 
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of  its  nature  and  its  laws."  He  was  therefore  unmistakably  of 
the  school  of  the  Greeks,  not  of  the  Hindoos ;  for  the  Greek  gram- 
marian in  facing  language  asks  the  question  *why/  grammar 
being  to  him  philosophy,  whereas  the  Hindoo  asks  the  question 
*  what, '  grammar  being  to  him  a  science  after  the  manner  of  what 
we  call  the  'natural  sciences.'  There  is  indeed  but  slight  reason 
for  the  common  practice  of  dating  the  beginning  of  the  modern 
science  of  language  with  Bopp,  aside  from  the  one  simple  result 
of  his  activity,  which  must  in  strict  logic  be  treated  as  merely 
incidental  thereto,  namely,  that  he  gave  a  practical  illustration  of 
the  possibility  of  applying  the  comparative  method  for  widening 
the  scope  and  enriching  the  results  of  historical  grammar. 

As  Bopp  had  tried  to  use  the  comparative  method  in  deter- 
mining the  true  and  original  meanings  of  the  formative  elements, 
so  did  his  later  contemporary,  August  Friedrich  Pott^  (1802- 
1887)  undertake  to  use  it  in  finding  out  the  original  meaning 
of  words.  The  search  for  the  etymology  or  real  meaning  of  words 
had  been  a  favorite  and  mostly  bootless  exercise  of  all  European 
grammarians  from  the  Greek  philosophers  down,  having  its  orig- 
inal animus  and  more  or  less  confessedly  its  continuing  power  in 
the  broadly  human,  though  barely  on  occasion  half-formulated 
con\dction,  that  words  and  their  values  belong  by  some  mysteri- 
ous tie  naturally  to  each  other.  In  the  instinct  to  begin  his  task 
Pott  was  still  with  the  traditions  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Greco- 
Europeans,  but  in  developing  it  he  was  guided  into  new  paths 
by  two  forces  that  had  arisen  since  the  century  opened.  Under 
the  guidance  of  the  comparative  method,  whereby  the  vocabu- 
laries of  demonstrably  cognate  languages  now  assumed  a  deter- 
minate relation  to  each  other,  he  came  unavoidably  to  the  recog- 
nition of  certain  normal  correspondences  of  sounds  between  the 
different  tongues.  On  the  other  hand,  in  almost  entire  indepen- 
dence hereof,  Jakob  Grimm  in  the  pursuit  of  his  historical 
method  had  formulated  the  regularities  of  the  mutation  of  con- 
sonants in  the  Teutonic  dialects  and  had  set  them  forth  in  a 
second  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  his  grammar,  appearing  in 
1822.    In  all  this  was  contained  a  strong  encouragement  as  well 

'K.  F.  Pott:  Etymologische  Forschungen,  2  vols.  Lemgo,  1833-36;  2iid 
edit.  6  vols.,  1859-76. 
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as  warning  to  apply  these  new  definite  tests  to  eveiy  etymological 
postulate,  and  therewith  arose  under  Pott's  hands  the  beginnings 
of  a  scientific  etymology.  It  was  a  first  promise  of  deliverance 
from  a  long  wilderness  of  caprice. 

The  positivistic  attitude  which  had  been  gradually  infused 
into  language-study  under  the  influence  of  the  Hindoo  grammar 
finally  reached  its  extremest  expression  in  the  works  of  August 
Schleicher  (1821-1868).  The  science  of  language  he  treated 
under  the  guise  of  a  natural  science.  Language  became  isolated 
from  the  speaking  individual  or  the  speaking  community  to  an 
extent  unparalleled  in  any  of  his  predecessors  or  successors,  and 
was  viewed  as  an  organism  having  a  life  of  its  own  and  laws  of 
growth  or  decline  within  itself.  Following  the  analogies  of  the 
natural  sciences  and  trusting  to  the  inferred  laws  of  growth,  he 
ventured  to  reconstruct  from  the  scattered  data  of  the  cognate 
Indo-European  languages  the  visible  form  of  the  mother  speech. 
His  confidence  in  the  character  of  language  as  a  natural  growth 
made  him  the  first  great  systematizer  and  organizer  of  the  mate- 
rials of  Indo-European  comparative  grammar  {Compendium  der 
vergleichenden  Grammatik,  1861)  ;  as  confidence  in  the  unerring 
uniformity  of  the  action  of  the  laws  of  sound  made  Karl  Brug- 
mann  the  second  (Grundriss  der  x^ergleichenden  Grammatik, 
1886-1892). 

It  is  not  by  accident  that  the  first  one  to  voice  outright  the 
dogma  of  the  absoluteness  (Ausnahmslosigkeit)  of  the  laws  of 
sound  was  a  pupil  of  Schleicher,  August  Ijeskien  (Die  Declina- 
tion in  Slavisch-litauischen  und  Gcrmanischen  xxviii,  1876). 
The  use  of  this  dogma  as  a  norm  and  test  in  the  hands  of  a  sig- 
nally active  and  gifted  body  of  scholars  who  followed  the  leader- 
ship of  Leskien  and  were  known  under  the  title  of  the  Leipziger 
Schule  or  the  Junggrammatiker,  and  the  adherence  to  it  in 
practice  of  many  others  who  did  not  accept  the  theory  involved, 
— a  use  which  was  undoubtedly  greatly  stimulated  by  Vemer's 
discovery  (1875)  that  a  great  body  of  supposed  exceptions  to 
Grimm's  law  were  in  reality  obedient  to  law,  gave  to  the  science 
in  the  two  following  decades,  along  with  abundance  of  results, 
an  objectivity  of  attitude  and  procedure  and  a  firmness  of  struc- 
ture that  may  fairly  be  said  to  represent  the  consummation  of 
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that  positivist  tendency  which  we  have  sought  to  identify  with 
the  influence  of  Hindoo  grammar.  This  movement,  however, 
derived  its  impulse  by  no  means  exclusively  through  Schleicher. 
A  new  stream  had  meanwhile  blended  its  waters  with  the  current. 
The  psychology  of  language  as  a  study  of  the  relations  of  language 
to  the  speaking  individual,  that  is,  of  the  conditions  under  which 
language  is  received,  retained,  and  reproduced,  and  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  individual  to  his  speech  community,  had  been  brought 
into  play  preeminently  through  the  labors  of  Heymann  Steinthal, 
who,  though  as  a  psychologist  a  follower  of  Herbart,  must  be 
felt  to  represent  in  general  as  a  linguist  the  attitude  toward 
language  study  first  established  hj  Wilhelm  v.  Humboldt.  Wil- 
liam D.  Whitney  shows  in  his  writings  on  general  linguistics  the 
influence  of  Steinthal,  as  well  as  good  schooling  in  the  grammar 
of  the  Hindoos  and  much  good  common  sense.  His  lectures  on 
Language  and  the  Study  of  Language  (1867)  and  the  Life  and 
Orowth  of  Language  (1875)*  helped  chase  many  a  goblin  from 
the  sky.  Scherer's  Oeschichte  der  deutschen  Sprache  (1868), 
combined  more  than  any  book  of  its  day  the  influences  of  new 
lines  of  endeavor,  and  especially  gave  hearing  to  the  new  work 
in  the  psychology  as  well  as  the  physiology  of  speech.  To  this 
period  (1865-1880),  under  the  influence  of  the  combination  of 
the  psychological  with  the  physiological  point  of  view,  belongs 
the  establishment  of  scientific  common  sense  in  the  treatment  of 
language.  By  virtue  of  this,  as  it  were,  binocular  vision,  lan- 
guage was  thrown  up  into  relief,  isolated,  and  objectivised  as  it 
had  never  been  before.  Old  half-mystical  notions,  such  as  the 
belief  in  a  period  of  upbuilding  in  language  and  a  period  of 
decay, — all  savoring  of  Hegel,  and  the  consequent  fallacy  that 
ancient  languages  display  a  keener  speech  consciousness  than  the 
modem, — speedily  faded  away.  The  center  of  interest  trans- 
ferred itself  from  ancient  and  written  types  of  speech  to  the 
modem  and  living.    Men  came  to  see  that  vivisection  rather  than 


*H.  steinthal:  Der  Ursprung  der  Sprache,  im  Zusammenhang  mit  den 
letzten  Fragen  alles  Wissens,  1851;  Characteristik  der  hauptsdchlichsten 
Typen  des  Sprachbaues,  1860;  Einleitung  in  die  Psychologie  und  Sprach- 
wisseiischaft,  1881;  Gesch,  der  Sprachen,  bei  den  Griechen  und  Romern, 
1863,  *1890-91.  Also  editor  with  Lazarus  of  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Volker- 
psychologie  und  Sprachwissenschaftf  from  1859. 
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morbid  anatomy  must  supply  the  method  and  spirit  of  linguistic 
research.  The  germs  of  a  new  idea  affecting  the  conditions  under 
which  cognate  languages  may  be  supposed  to  have  differentiated 
out  of  a  mother  speech,  and  conceived  in  terms  of  the  observed 
relations  of  dialects  to  languages,  were  infused  by  Johannes 
Schmidt's  Verwandtschaftsverhdltnisse  der  indogerman.  Sprach- 
en (1872).  The  rigid  formulas  of  Schleicher's  Stammbaum  melted 
away  before  Schmidt's  Wellentheorie  and  its  line  of  successors 
down  to  the  destructive  theories  of  Kretschmer's  Einleitung  in 
die  Geschichte  der  yriech.  Sprache  (1896).  Herein  as  in  many 
another  movement  of  the  period  we  trace  the  results  of  applying 
the  lessons  of  living  languages  to  the  understanding  of  the  old. 
A  remarkable  document  thoroughly  indicative  of  what  was  mov- 
ing in  the  spirit  of  the  times  was  the  Introduction  to  Osthoff  and 
Br\igmann*s  Morphologische  Untersuchungen,Yol.  I  (1878).  But 
the  gospel  of  the  period,  and  its  theology  for  that  matter,  was 
most  effectively  set  forth  in  Hermann  Paul's  Principien  der 
Sprachgeschichte  (1st  edit.,  1880),  a  work  that  has  had  more 
influence  upon  the  science  than  any  since  Jakob  Grimm's 
Deutsche  Grammatik.  Paul  was  the  real  successor  of  Steinthal. 
He  also  represented  the  strictest  sect  of  the  positivists  in  histor- 
ical grammar.  As  a  consequence  of  the  union  in  Paul  of  the  two 
tendencies,  his  work  acquires  its  high  significance.  He  estab- 
lished the  reaction  from  Schleicher's  treatment  of  language  sci- 
ence as  a  natural  science;  he  showed  it  to  be  beyond  peradven- 
ture  one  of  the  social  sciences,  and  set  forth  the  life  conditions  of 
language  as  a  socio-historical  product. 

The  work  of  the  period  dominated  by  Paul  and  the  neo-gram- 
marians,  as  well  as  the  theories  of  method  proclaimed,  show,  how- 
ever, that  the  two  factors  just  referred  to  had  not  reached  in  the 
scientific  thought  and  practice  of  the  day  a  perfect  blending.  A 
well-known  book  of  Osthoff 's  bears  the  title  Das  physiologische 
und  psychologische  Moment  in  der  sprachlichen  Formenbildung 
(1879).  The  title  is  symptomatic  of  the  times.  The  physiolog- 
ical and  the  psychological  were  treated  as  two  rival  interests 
vying  for  the  control  of  language.  What  did  not  conform  to  the 
phonetic  laws,  in  case  it  were  not  a  phenomenon  of  mixture,  was 
to  be  explained  if  possible  as  due  to  analogy.    This  dualism  could 
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be  expected  to  be  but  a  temporary  device  like  the  setting  up  of 
Satan  over  against  God,  in  order  to  account  for  the  existence  of 
sin.  A  temporary  device  it  has  proved  itself  to  be.  The  close 
of  the  first  century  of  the  modem  science  of  language  is  tending 
toward  a  unitary  conception  of  the  various  forms  of  historical 
change  in  language.  The  process  by  which  the  language  of  the 
individual  adjusts  itself  to  the  community  speech  differs  in  kind 
no  whit  from  that  by  which  dialect  yields  to  the  standard  lan- 
guage of  the  larger  community.  The  process  by  which  the 
products  of  form-association  or  analogy  establish  themselves  in 
language  differ  in  no  whit  in  kind  from  that  by  which  new  pro- 
nunciations of  words,  i.e.,  new  sounds  make  their  way  to  general 
acceptance.  The  process  by  which  loan-elements  from  an  alien 
tongue  adjust  themselves  to  use  in  a  given  language  differs  psy- 
chologically and  fundamentally  no  whit  from  either  of  the  four 
processes  mentioned.  In  fact  they  all,  all  five,  are  phenomena 
of  *  mixture  in  language.*^  The  proceas,  furthermore,  by  which  a 
sound-change  in  one  word  tends  to  spread  from  word  to  word 
and  displace  the  old  throughout  the  entire  vocabulary  of  the  lan- 
guage is  also  a  process  of  *  mixture/-  and  depends  for  its  mo- 
mentum in  last  analysis  upon  a  proportionate  analogy  after  the 
same  essential  model  as  that  by  which  an  added  sound  or  a  suffix 
is  carried  by  analogy  from  word  to  word.  All  the  movements 
of  historical  change  in  langiiage  respond  to  the  social  motive; 
they  all  represent  in  some  form  the  absorption  of  the  individual 
into  the  community  mass.  It  has  therewith  become  evident  that 
there  is  nothing  physiological  in  language  that  is  not  psycholoj;- 
ically  conditioned  and  controlled.     So  then  it  appears  that  the 

'See  O.  Bremer,  Deutsche  Phonetik,  Von^ort  X  ff.  (1893)  ;  B.  i.  Wheeler, 
Causes  of  Uniformity  in  Phonetic  Change;  Transac.  Amer.  Philol.  Assoc, 
XXIII,  1  flf.   (1901). 

'A  point  of  view  involving  the  recognition  of  a  more  recondite  form  of 
speech -mixture  is  that  first  suggested  by  G.  I.  Ascoli  ( Sprachivissenschaft- 
Uche  Brief e,  pp.  17  ff.,  1881-86;  trsl.  1887),  whereby  the  initiation  of  pho- 
netic and  syntactical  changes  in  language,  and  ultimately  the  differentia- 
tion of  dialects  and  even  oif  languages  may  assume  relation  to  languages  of 
the  substratum,  as  they  may  be  termed,  i.e.,  prior  and  disused  languages  of 
peoples  or  tribes  who  have  through  the  fate  of  conquest  or  assimilation  been 
absorbed  into  another  speech  community.  Notably  has  this  point  of  view 
been  urged  by  H.  Hirt  (Indog.  Forschungen,  IV,  36  if.,  1804),  and  by 
Weehssler  (Giebt  cs  Lavtgesetze,  pp.  99  ff.)  With  this  point  of  view  the 
science  of  language  will  have  largely  to  deal,  we  are  persuaded,  in  the  sec- 
ond century  of  its  existence. 
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modem  science  of  lan^age  has  fairly  shaken  itself  free  again 
from  the  natural  sciences  and  from  such  influences  of  their 
method  and  analogies  as  were  intruded  upon  it  by  Schleicher  and 
•his  period  (1860-80),  and  after  a  century  of  groping  and  experi- 
ment has  definitely  oriented  and  found  itself  as  a  social  science 
dealing  with  an  institution  which  represents  more  intimately  and 
exactly  than  any  other  the  total  life  of  man  in  the  historically 
determined  society  of  men. 

Within  the  history  of  the  science  of  language  the  beginning 
ot  the  nineteenth-century  establishes  beyond  doubt  a  most  impor- 
tant frontier.  To  appreciate  how  sharp  is  the  contrast  between 
hither  and  yonder  we  have  only  to  turn  to  any  part  or  phase  of 
the  work  yonder, — the  derivation  of  Latin  from  Greek,  or  may- 
hap, to  be  most  utterly  scientific,  from  the  Aeolic  dialect  of  Greek, 
the  sage  libration  of  the  claims  of  Dutch  as  against  Hebrew  to 
be  the  original  language  of  mankind,  the  bondage  to  the  forms  of 
Greek  and  Latin  grammar  as  well  as  to  the  traditional  point  of 
view  of  the  philosophical  grammar  of  the  Greeks,  the  subordina- 
nation  of  grammar  to  logic,  the  hopeless  etymologies  and  fonn 
analyses  culminating  in  the  phantasies  of  Hemsterhuis  and 
Valckenaeer,  the  lack  of  any  guiding  clue  for  the  explanation  of 
how  sound  or  form  came  to  be  what  it  is,  and  the  curse  of  arid 
sterility  that  rested  upon  every  effort.  All  the  ways  were  blind  and 
all  the  toil  was  vain.  On  the  hither  side,  however,  there  is  every- 
where a  new  leaven  working  in  the  mass.  What  was  that  leaven  ? 
To  identify  if  possible  what  it  was  has  been  the  purpose  of  this 
review.  I  think  we  have  seen  it  was  not  the  influence  of  the 
natural  sciences,  certainly  not  directly ;  wherever  that  influence 
found  direct  application  it  led  astray.  It  w^as  not  in  itself  the 
discovery  of  the  comparative  method,  for  that  proved  but  an 
auxiliary  to  a  greater.  If  a  founder  must  be  proclaimed  for  the 
modern  science  of  language,  that  founder  was  clearly  Jakob 
Grimm,  not  Franz  Bopp. 

The  leaven  in  question  was  comprised  of  two  elements.  One 
was  found  in  the  establishment  of  historical  grammar,  for  this 
furnished  the  long-needed  clue;  the  other  was  found  in  the  dis- 
covery of  Hindoo  grammar,  for  this  disclosed  the  fruitful  atti- 
tude for  linguistic  observation.     Historical  grammar  furnished 
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the  missing  clue,  because  it  represented  the  form  of  language  as 
created,  what  it  is,  not  by  the  thought  struggling  for  expression, 
but  by  historical  conditions  antecedent  to  it.  Hindoo  grammar 
furnished  the  method  of  observation  because  by  its  fundamental 
instinct  it  asked  the  question  how  m  di.  given  language  does  one 
say  a  given  thing,  rather  than  why  does  a  given  form  embody  the 
thought  it  does. 

The  germinal  forces  which  have  made  this  century  of  the  sci- 
ence of  language  are  not  without  their  parallels  in  the  century 
of  American  national  life  we  are  met  to  celebrate  today.  JakSb 
Grimm  was  of  the  school  of  the  Romanticists  and  he  gained  his 
conception  of  historical  grammar  from  his  ardor  to  derive  the 
institutions  of  his  people  direct  from  their  sources  in  the  national 
life.  The  acquaintance  of  European  scholars  with  the  grammar 
of  India  arose  from  a  counter-spirit  in  the  world  of  the  day 
whereby  an  expansion  of  intercourse  and  rule  was  bringing  to  the 
wine-press  fruits  plucked  in  many  various  fields  of  national  life. 
Thus  did  the  spirit  of  national  particularism  reconcile  itself,  in 
the  experience  of  a  science,  with  the  fruits  of  national  expansion. 
After  like  sort  has  the  American  nation  in  its  development  for 
the  century  following  upon  the  typical  event  of  1803  combined 
the  widening  of  peaceful  interchange  and  common  standards  of 
order  with  strong  insistence  upon  the  right  of  separate  communi- 
ties in  things  pertaining  separately  to  them  to  determine  their 
lives  out  of  the  sources  thereof.  Therein  has  the  nation  given 
fulfillment  to  the  prophetic  hope  of  its  (^rreat  democratic  imperial- 
ist, Thomas  Jefferson,^  **I  am  persuaded  no  constitution  was  ever 
before  so  well  calculated  as  ours  for  extensive  empire  and  self- 
government.  ' ' 

The  linguistic  science  of  the  second  century  will  build  upon 
the  plateau  leveled  by  the  varied  toils  and  experiences  of  the 
first.  More  than  ever  those  who  are  to  read  the  lessons  of  human 
speech  will  gain  their  power  through  intimate  sympathetic 
acquaintance  with  the  historically  conceived  material  of  the  indi- 
vidual language.  But  though  the  wide  rangings  of  the  compara- 
tive method  have  for  the  time  abated  somewhat  of  their  interest 
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and  their  yield,  it  will  remain  that  he  who  would  have  largest 
vision  must  gain  perspective  by  frequent  resort  to  the  extra-mural 
lookouts.  Language  is  an  offprint  of  human  life,  and  to  the 
student  of  human  speech  nothing  linguistic  can  be  ever  foreign. 
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ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  LUCRETIUS 

ON  HORACE 


BY 

William  A.  Merrill. 


The  purpose  of  this  inquiry  is  the  examination  of  Horace  for 
evidence  of  Lucretian  influence.  In  a  general  way  it  has  been 
a  commonplace  of  literary  criticism  that  the  one  was  indebted 
to  the  other,  and  the  scholiasts  and  editors  have  cited  many 
parallel  passages.  The  editors  of  Lucretius  have  also  pointed 
out  in  Horace  similiarity  in  thought  and  expression,  and  the 
subject  has  been  treated  in  special  monographs  by  Goebel, 
Reisacker  and  Weingartner.  Reisacker's  program  (Breslau, 
1873)  I  have  seen  and  have  found  in  it  little  to  my  purpose.  The 
other  two  (Goebel:  Horaz  und  Lukrez,  Zeitschr.  f.  d.  oesterr. 
Gxjmn,  8  (1857),  421-427;  Weingartner:*  De  Horatio  Lucretii 
imitatore,  Halle,  1874)  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure,  but 
from  criticisms  of  them  I  fancy  there  is  little  in  them  for  this 
special  inquiry. 

Sat.  I.  Beginning  with  the  Satires,  Horace's  earliest  work, 
and  examining  them  in  their  present  order  without 
1  regard  to  the  exact  dates  of  their  composition,  I  find  in 
I  1  13  cetera  de  genere  hoc,  a  Lucretian  phrase  occurring 
in  3,  481  and  elsewhere.  Then  in  22  praeterea  occurs  as  a 
word  of  transition  that  is  frequent  in  Lucretius,  and  in 
25  ut  pueris  olim  dant  crustula  blandi  [  doctores,  elementa 
velint  ut  discere  prima,  a  reminiscence  of  Lucr.  1,  936  sed 

*  After  this  paper  was  written  Weingartner 's  dissertation  was  found  in 
Diss.  Phil.  Hal.  11,  1  sq.  The  canons  adopted  by  him  for  determininir  influ- 
ence appear  to  me  to  be  too  lax. 
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veluti  pueris  absinthia  taetra  medentes  |  cum  dare  conan- 
tur  prius  oras  pocula  circum  |  contingiint  mellis  dulci 
flavoque  liquore.  Plato,  Laws  659  e,  says  that  the  sick  are 
given  wholesome  food  in  pleasant  meat  and  drink,  but 
Quintilian*  quotes  and  comments  on  Lucretius;  Jerome^ 
mentions  the  honey,  and  Ausonius^  the  wormwood  also; 
Seneca*  the  Elder  mentions  the  wormwood  only,  and 
Pliny^  the  Younger  reduces  the  allusion  to  unpleasant 
food  urged  on  with  caressing  tones.  Later,  Sir  Philip 
Sidney®  turns  the  wormwood  into  rhubarb  and  Tasso^  con- 
tinues the  tradition.  Here  I  think  is  a  genuine  case  of 
literary  influence  from  Lucretius  down ;  so  far  as  the  evi- 
dence shows. — 28  vertit  arato  and  Lucr.  1,  211,  vertentes 
vomere  have  no  connection.-  50  quid  ref erat  intra  |  na- 
turae  fines   viventi   may    be   compared    with    Epicurus' 

Kvpiat  Ao^ai  15  (Diog.  Laert.  X  144)  6  rrj^  <f>v<T€a)<;  ttXov- 
T09  Kal  bpLaraL  koX  eirrropurTO^  iariv  6  Sk  t&v  k€v&v  So^cjv 
ek  aTreipov  c/CTrnrTCt. 

Horace  was  not  dependent  entirely  on  Lucretius  for 
his  knowledge  of  Epicureanism.- In  64  quatenus  id 
f acit  —  Lucr.  3,  424  quatenus  est,  cf .  218  and  2,  927 ;  the 
fact  that  Horace  and  Ovid  follow  L.  in  the  causal  use  of 
quatenus  shows  merely  their  agreement  in  a  development 
of  the  language.-In  68  Tantalus  a  labris  sitiens  fugientia 
captat  I  flumina  —  L.  3,  981  nee  miser  impendens  mag- 
num timet  acre  saxum,  different  forms  of  the  myths  are 
usod.-70  saccis  |  indormis  inhians  —  L.  1,  36  inhians  in  te, 
dea,  visus  is  a  mere  agreement  in  the  use  of  a  word.-  98  ne 
se  penuria  victus  —  L.  5,  1007  penuria  deinde  cibi  be- 
longs to  every  day  language.-  117  fit  ut  raro  qui  se  vixisse 
beatum  |  dicat  et  exacto  contentus  tempore  vita  |  cedat  uti 
conviva  satur  —  L.  3,  938  cur  non  ut  plenus  vitae  eonviva 


'  3,  1,  4. 

*  In.  Ruf  I,  §  463. 
» Ep.  17. 

*  Suas.  6,  16. 
•1,  8,  12. 

*  Defense  of  Poetry,  p.  23,  ed.  Cook. 
'  Ger.  Lib.  I,  iii. 
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recedis,  and  959  ante  |  quam  satur  ac  plenus  possis  dis- 
cedere  reruni.  The  conception  is  traced  back  to  Bion 
through  Teles  to  Ps- Aristotle,  and  to  Job,  and  is  paro- 
died by  Babrius.  It  occurs  in  Cicero  and  Plutarch,  and 
in  La  Fontaine  and  Chenier.  It  is  formulated  by  Epi- 
curus himself.  Probably  Horace  got  it  from  Epicurean 
sources,  perhaps  from  L.  And  finally,  121  verbum  non 
amplius  addam  —  L.  3,  941  cur  amplius  addere  quaeris, 
is  a  mere  coincidence. 

2  In  the  second  satire,  verse  8  praeclaram  ingrato  strin- 
gat  malus  ingluvie  rem  — L.  3, 1003  deinde  animi  ingratam 
naturam  pascere  semper  merely  agree  in  sentiment.- 32 
sententia  dia  Catonis  —  L.  3,  371  Democriti  —  sancta  sen- 
tentia  ponit  may  be  paralleled  from  Lucilius,  Tacitus  and 
Homer.  It  is  a  paraphrase  that  does  not  belong  to  any  one 
in  particular.- 57  (amator)  qui  patrium  mimae  donat 
fundumque  Laremque  —  L.  4,  1129  et  bene  parta  patrum 
fiunt  anademata,  mitrae  agree  in  describing  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  lover.- 104  ante  |  quam  —  L.  3,  939  ante  j  quam 
may  be  paralleled  from  Aetna  and  Manilius  and  occurs 
but  once  in  each  of  them.  This  may  be  a  case  where 
Lucretius'  metrical  technique  had  some  influence,  for 
there  are  undoubted  imitations  of  L.  in  the  Aetna  and 
in  Manilius.- 119  namque  parabilem  amo  venerem  facilem- 
que  —  L.  4,  1071  volvivagaque  vagus  Venere  ante  recentia 
cures  is  an  agreement  in  a  prescription.- 133  denique  as 
the  third  member  of  a  series  is  a  common  Lucretian  occur- 
rence, but  who  would  say  that  it  is  solely  Lucretian  ? 

3  3,  14  toga,  quae  defendere  frigus  I  quamvis  crassa 
queat  —  L.  5,  1429  dum  plebeia  tamen  sit  quae  defendere 
possit;  here  rhythm  leads  me  to  believe  that  there  is 
imitation.-  26  cemis  acutum.  —  L.  4,  802  acute  |  cernere  is 
a  chance  agreement.  From  38  to  52  is  the  well  laiown 
passage  where  Horace  describes  the  blindness  of  lovers 
and.  parents  in  turning  the  very  defects  of  their  loved 
ones  into  virtues.  ^Lucretius  has  something  similar  of 
lovers  in  4,  1155-1169.  Plato  mentions  the  principle  in  ' 
Rep.  474;  Theocritus,  Ovid,  Martial,  Moliere  allude  to  it. 
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Any  one  who  has  witnessed  the  phenomenon  can  bear 
testimony  to  its  occurrence,  and  we  shall  not  be  justified 
in  inferring  imitation   unless  the  phraseology  leads   in 
that  direction.    Delectant  40  agrees  with  in  deliciis  1156. 
-45  male  parvus — 1162  parvula;  there  seems  no  other 
verbal  agreement.- 56  sincerum  vas  —  6,  17  vitium  vas 
efficere  may  possibly  be  influenced  by  L.  on  account  of 
Epist.  I  2  54.     66  communi  sensu  —  L.  1,  422  communis 
sensus  is  an  agreement  in  sound  but  not  in  sense.     The 
sketch  of  human  progress  in  98-112  has  much  in  com- 
mon with  L.-  98  utilitas,  iusti.  prope  mater  et  aequi  is 
Epicurean  and  does  not  expressly    occur    in    L.    whose 
account  agrees  with  that  of  Diodorus  I  8.     Diodorus  says 
XpeuL^    usus,    became    man's    teacher.- 99    cum    prorep- 
serunt  primis  animalia  terris  —  L.   5,   821   quare  etiani 
atque  etiam  maternum  nomen  adepta  |  terra  tenet  merito, 
quoniam    genus    ipsa    creavit  |  humanum    atque    animal 
prope  certo  tempore  fudit.-lOO  mutum  et  turpe  pecus, 
glandem  atque  cubilia  propter  —  5,  939  glandiferas  inter 
curabant  corpore  quercus.-lOl  unguibus  et  pugnis,  dein 
fustibus,  atque  ita  porro  |  pugnabant  armis  —  5,  1283  arma 
antiqua  manus  ungues  dentesque  fuerunt  |  et  lapides  et 
item  silvarum  fragmina  rami.- 103  donee  verba  quibus 
voces  sensusque  notarent,  |  nominaque  invenere  —  5,  1057 
si  genus  humanum,  cui  vox  et  lingua  \ageret,  pro  vario 
sensu  varia  res  voce  notaret.- 105  oppida  coeperunt  munire 
et  ponere  leges  —  5, 1108  condere  coeperunt  urbis  arcemque 
locare.- 108  ignotis  perierunt  mortibus  illi  —  5,  326  cur 
supera   bellum   Thebanum    etc.- 109    venerem    ineertam 
rapientes  more  f erarum  —  5,  962  Venus  in  silvis  iungebat 
corpora  amantum.-llO  viribus  editior  caedebat  —  5,  963 
conciliatrix  enim  vel  mutua  quamque  cupido  |  vel  violenta 
viri   vis   atque   impensa   libido.-  Ill    iura    inventa   metu 
iniusti  fateare  necessest  —  5,    1144    iuraque    constituere, 
1151  metus  maculat  poena  rum  praemia  vitae.     Fateare 
necessest  is  a  Lucretiaii   formula  and  clinches  the  evi- 
dence that  Horace  was  not  only  familiar  with  Epicurean 
doctrine  but  had  read  Lucretius'  description.- 112  tern- 
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pora  si  f astosque  velis  evolvere  mundi  —  5,  1276  tempora 
renim. 

4  4,  76  locus  -  conclusus  —  4,  458  conclusoque  loco  is  a 
mere  coiDcidence  like  avet  87,  and  also  the  syntax  of  105 
insuevit  -  hoc  me  with  Lucr.  4,  1282  insuescat  <te> 
degere  and  that  of  106  vitiorum  quaeque  and  Lucr.  4, 
1005  quaeque  -  seminiorum. 

5  In  the  fifth,  line  73  vaga  -  flamma  —  L.  6,  152  flamma 
vagetur  is  a  mere  chance  agreement,  but  at  the  close  of 
the  satire,  101  nanique  deos  didici  securum  agere  aevum 
—  L.  2,  646  oranis  enim  per  se  divom  natura  necessest 
I  immortali  aevo  summa  cum  pace  fruatur  etc.,  and  L. 
5,  82  nam  bene  qui  didicere  deos  securum  agere  aevom,  is 
almost  a  quotation  from  L.  The  Lucretian  passage  occurs 
again  in  6,  58,  and  Horace  102  nee  si  quid  miri  faciat 
natura,  deos  id  I  tristes  ex  alto  caeli  demittere  tecto  cor- 
respond  in  thought  to  L.  6,  50  cetera  quae  fieri  in  terris 
caeloque  tuentur  |  mortales :  they  attribute  their  ignorance 
to  the  gods  who,  of  course,  can  not  be  angry,  but  will 
bring  about  a  disturbed  mental  state  in  man.  Horace 
here  is  jesting  and  is  speaking  lightly  of  Epicurean  I 
principles. 

6  In  the  sixth  satire,  line  3  olim  qui  magnis  legionibus 
imperitarint  —  L.  3,  1028  magnis  qui  gentibus  imperi- 
tarunt,  L.  is  undoubtedly  following  Ennius.  Horace  is, 
I  think,  following  L.  here.  18  longe  longeque  remotos  — 
3,   69   longe  longeque  remosse   is    noteworthy.     In    the 

8  eighth,  line  10  commune  sepulcrum  corresponds  to  L.  5, 
259  commune  sepulcrum.  The  thought  variously  ex- 
pressed is  a  trivial  one.  In  46  displosa  sonat  quantum 
vesica  —  L.  6,  129  vesicula  -  saepe  ita  dat  magnum  soni- 

9  tum  is  a  chance  agreement. —  In  the  ninth  satire,  24  qiiis 
membra  movere  |  mollius  —  L.  4,  789  mollia  membra 
movere  is  a  reference  to  dancing  merely.-  34  simul  atque 
adoleverit  aetas  —  L.  3,  449  adolevit  viribus  aetas:  here  is 

10  another  national  idiom.-In  the  tenth,  49  haerenti  capiti 
cum  multa  laude  coronam  —  L.  1,  929  meo  capiti  pete  re 
inde  coronam  is  a  commonplace. 


; 
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Sat.  n.  In  the  second  book  of  the  satires,  line  17  of  the  first 
satire  has  Scipiadam  —  L.  3,  1034  Scipiadas;  this  usapro 
is  conventional  in  the  hexameter- 25  accessit  fervor 
capiti  numerusqiie  lucernis  —  L.  4,  450  bina  lucemarum 
florentia  lumina  flammis  is  merely  a  physiological  allusion. 
-52  dente  lupus,  comu  taurus  petit  —  5,  1034  eomua 
-illis  iratus  petit.  Here  is  agreement  in  a  word  for 
''butt.  *'-77  inlidere  den  tern  —  4, 1080  dentis  inlidunt  calls 
for  no  remark. 

2  In  the  second  satire  17  cum  sale  panis  |  latrantem 
stomachum  bene  leniet  —  2,  17  nil  aliud  sibi  naturam 
latrare;  the  expressive  metaphor  was  known  to  Homer 
and  Ennius.-28,  the  hiatus  num  adest  —  3,  1082  dum 
abest  shows  metrical  license  and  testifies  to  a  certain 
agreement  of  Horace's  satirical  hexameter  with  the  didac- 
tic and  undeveloped  Lucretian.- 83  diem  festum  rediens 
advexerit  annus  —  1,  311  multis  solis  redeuntibus  annis; 
the  metaphor  of  the  returning  year  is  sufficiently  trite.- 
88  tarda  senectus  —  1,  414  tarda  -  senectus ;  this  quality 
of  age  calls  for  little  originality.- 104  cur  improbe  carae 
—  3,  1026  fuit  improbe  rebus.  The  convenient  dactylic 
word  in  the  fifth  foot  is  found  in  Virgil  and  Persius  also, 
and  is  without  significance.  The  syntactical  agreement 
in  105  emetiris  acervo  —  2,  703  egigni  corpore  belongs  to 
historical  syntax. 

3  In  the  third  satire  occur  49  palantes  eri*or  certo  de 
tramite  pellit  —  2,  10  errare  atque  viam  palantis  quaerere 
vitae,  and  6,  27  viam  monstrant  tramite  pai'\^o.  The  way 
of  life,  from  which  the  ignorant  and  the  wicked  stray,  is 
a  conception  that  arises  from  primitive  theologizinix  and 
needs  not  to  be  referred  to  any  particular  writer.  Yet 
the  strange  word  palantes  leads  me  to  think  that  Horace 
had  Lucretius  in  mind  here.- 95  virtus,  fauia,  deeus, 
divina  humanaque  pulchris  |  divitiis  parent  —  5,  1114 
aurum  --  quod  facile  et  validis  et  pulchris  dempsit  hono- 
reiii.  This  melancholy  truth  of  the  supremacy  of  riches 
comes  home  to  every  one  as  it  did  to  Horace  and  Lucre- 
tius.    I  do  not  know  that  II.  is  alto^^ether  indebted  to 
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L.  for  seeing  what  all  must  have  seen.     But  the  refer-    . 
enee  to  the  beauty  of  riches  is,  I  think,  a  reminiscence  of  I 
Lucretius.     The  monosyllabic  use  of  quoad  in  91   may 
point  also  to  L.  who  has  it  in  5,  1213  and  elsewhere.- 141 
splendida  bills  —  L.  6,  1187  spendidus  humor  is  a  com- 
mon medical  allusion.- 153  ni  cibus  atque  ]  ingens  acce- 
dit  stomaeho  fultura  ruenti  —  L.  4,  867  cibus  ut  suflEulciat 
artus  is  another.- 191  reducere  —  1,  228  reducat  merely 
shows  that  re  could  still  be  long  in  this  compound.- 193 
cur  Aiax  -  putrescit  —  3,  871    aut    putescat    is    due    to 
common  mortality.- 199  tu  cum  pro  vitula  statuis  dulcem 
Aulide  natam  etc.  has  no  verbal  connection  with  1,  84- 
100.     Horace  could  have  learned  the  story  of  Iphigenia's\  ^ 
sacrifice  from  other  sources,  yet  from  the  way  it  is  used] 
by  him  I  think  there  is  a  Lucretian  reminiscence.     Im- 
probe  in  200  (L.  3,  1025)  adds  a  little  to  cumulative  evi- 
dence.-269    fluitantia    sorte    laboret  —  3,    1052    fluitans 
errore  vagaris  is  an  agreement  in  a  common  metaphor.- 
283  surpite  —  2,  314  surpere  is  an  inelegant  syncopation 
which  survived  from  earlier  Latin. 
4  In  4,  90  memori  -  pectore  —  L.  2,  582  memori  mente 

there  is  an  agreement  in  the  use  of  a  metrical  substitute 
for  memoria.-  In  94  f ontes  ut  adire  remotos  |  atque 
haurire  queam  is  a  parody  on  L.  1,  928  integros  accedere 
fontis  I  atque  haurire.  This  sentiment  of  L.  had  many 
admirers. 

6  In  6,  1  modus  agri  non  ita  magnus  —  L.  2,  1172  agri 
multo  modus  is  a  chance  agreement.- 59  perditur  has 
caused  more  discussion  than  L.  2,  831  disperditur.  Both 
are  reflections  of  homely  usage.-  61  nunc  somno  et  inerti- 
bus  horis  |  dueere  sollicitae  iucunda  oblivia  vitao  —  3, 
1066  in  somnum  gravis  atque  oblivia  quaerit  there  is  only 
a  metrical  agreement  in  the  use  of  oblivia.  101  ponit- 
vestigia  —  3,  4  pono  ~  vestigia  is  a  common  locution. 

7  In  7,  28  Romae  rus  optas;  absentem  rusticus  urbem 
—  3,  1063  currit  agens  mannos  ad  villam  praecipitanter 
-properans  urbem  petit  atque  revisit  may  be  paralleled 
from   other   moralizing.      The   discontent   is   human.- 49 
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turgentis  verbet'a  caudae  —  4,  1034  turgida  semine  multo 

is  a  physiological  agreement.- In  81  the  metrical  imper- 

itas  again  occurs.-  90  f oribusque  repulsum  |  perf undit  — 

4,   1177  exclusus  amator:  the  thought  is  trite.- In   105 

enim  in  the  third  place,  as  in  L.  1,  680,  may  be  paralleled 

from  Cicero  also. 

8  In  8,  51    inulas  -  amaras  —  2,    430    inulae    there    is 

merely  a  mention  of  a  bitter  herb.-  75  tibi  di  -  commoda 

dent  —  3,  2  commoda  vita^:  commoda  was  common  in  the 

popular  philosophy  (Reid  on  Cic.  Acad,  2,  231). 

STeenera]/      ^^^  general  conclusion  from  the  Satires  is  (a)  Horace 

Twas  an  Epicurean  at  that  stage  of  his  development;  (fc) 

/  he  was  familiar  with  Epicurean  principles  some  of  which 

I    he  had  gained  from  Lucretius*;  (c)  there  is  direct  imita- 

1     tion  of  Lucretius  in  his  work;   (d)   there  is  a  metrical 

I     influence  also  from  Lucretius;    (e)   there  are  so  many 

I    places  where  Horace  and  Lucretius  agree  in  small  mat- 

\  ters  that  are  also  found  in  other  authors,  that  the  cumula- 

\tive  effect  on  the  reader  is  Lucretian. 

Epodes.  I  now  pass  to  the  Epodes. 

2  In  the  second  epode  line  7  superba  civium  |  poten- 

tiorum  limina  —  L.  2,  50;  3,  1027  rerumque  potentes  is  a 
chance  agreement.- 13  falce  ramos  amputans  —  5,  936 
decidere  falcibu^  ramos  is  an  agricultural  allusion.- 23 
libet  iacere  modo  sub  antiqna  ilice,  |  modo  in  tenaci 
gramine  —  L.  2,  29  prostrati  in  gramine  moUi  is  a  pic- 
nic agreement,  so  to  say.-  41  perusta  solibus  —  5,  251  per- 
usta  I  solibus  seems  idiomatic,  as  also  46  distenta  siceet 
4  ubera  —  1,  259  uberibus-distentis.- 4,  14  et  Appiam 
mannis  terit  —  3,  1063  currit  agens  mannas:  the  word 
mannus  is  not  found  before  L. ;  probably  these  ponies 
6  were  imported  about  his  time.- 6,  6  arnica  vis  pastoribus 
—  6,  1222  fida  canum  vis:  I  think  that  neither  Horace 
nor  Lucretius  was  indebted  to  Theocritus  (5,  106)  unless 
Theocritus  first  introduced  dogs  into  Italy.  The  para- 
phrase with  vis  is  veiy  common  in  L.  but  not  unknown 

^  Usener,  Epicurea,  Index  s.  v.  Uoratins,  shows  that  Horace  had  other 
sources  than  Lucretius  for  Epicurean  doctrine. 
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9  before  and  after  him- 9,  1  has  repostum,  an  agreement 
with  the  old  epic  style  that  permitted  this  syneopation.- 
20  eitae  —  4,  576  voce  eiemus  is  an  agreement  in  the  use 
11  of  a  word  in  a  meaning  later  uncommon- 11,  2  amore 
percussum  gravi  —  1,  923  percussit  thyrso--et  incus- 
sit  ~  amorem :  this  seems  idiomatic,  as  Bentley  shows  in 

13  his  note- 13,  14  Scamandri  fiumina  —  6,  1114  flumina 
Nili :  flumina  is  a  convenient  dactyl  for  the  fifth  foot  and 
the  use  of  the  plural  had  become  a  poetic  license  that  H. 
thought  permissible  here  as  elsewhere  in  other  metres.- 

14  14,  13  non  pulchrior  ignis  |  accendit  obsessam  Ilion  —  1, 
474  ignis  -  clara  accendisset  -  certamen    belli :    ignis    of 

16  love  is  common  enough- 16,  31  tigres  subsidere  cervis  — 
4,  1198  equae  maribus  subsidere  possunt:  this  use  of  sub- 
sidere is  very  rare;  it  was  probably  a  veterinary  term- 
48  levis  crepante  lympha  desilit  pede  —  5,  272  liquido 
pede  detulit  undas :  this  seems  a  bold  reminiscence  of  L.- 
54  aquosus  Eurus  arva  radat  imbribus  —  5,  256  imbribus 
et  ripas  radentia  flumina  rodunt:  the  proximity  of  the 
two  passages  in  both  H.  and  L.  leads  me  to  the  conclusion 

17  that  there  is  also  Lucretian  influence  here- In  17,  66  the 
reference  to  Tantalus  is  not  significant. 

m^eeneral  ^^  general,  for  the  Epodes  I  find  in  only  one  of  them 
any  real  evidence  of  Lucretian  influence,  namely  in  the 
16th,  one  of  the  earliest  written  and  contemporary  with 
the  earliest  satires. 

Garmina  I.  I  now  pass  to  the  Odes.  The  first  parallel  is  I,  1,  20 
1  et  praesidium  et  dulce  decus  meum  —  2,  643  virtute  velint 

patriam  defendere  terram  and  3,  897  non  poteris  factis 
florentibus  esse,  tuisque  |  praesidium.  Here  there  is  noth- 
ing common  except  the  thought  which  is  sufficiently  trite, 
as  is  27  catulis  fidelibus  —  5,  864  canum  fido  cum  pectore 

2  corda.-2,  9  the  prodig\'  piscium  et  summa  genus  haesit 
ulmo  —  3,  785  pisces  vivere  in  arvis  have  no  connection. 

3  -3,  22  Oceano  dissociabili  —  5,  203  mare  quod  late  ter- 
rarum  distinct  oras:  this  notion  of  the  estranging  ocean 
seems  Lucretian.  The  plural  vada  in  24 —  1,  200  is 
without  significance.-  In  30  nova  febrium  |  terris  incubuit 
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cohors  —  6,  1143  incubit  <  morbus  >  tandem  populo 
Pandionis  omni,  the  verb  and  the  metaphor  are  too  com- 
4  mon  to  admit  of  imitation.- In  the  fourth  ode  the  men- 
tion of  Favonius  —  1,  11,  is  unimportant,  and  in  7  iam 
Cytherea  choros  dueit  Venus  imminente  Luna  —  5,  737 
it  ver  et  Venus,  etc.,  have  nothing  in  common  but  Venus' 

7  coming.- In  the  seventh  ode,  line  7  undique  decerptam 
fronti  praeponere  olivam  —  1,  928  novos  decerpere  flores 
have  little  in  common;  and  15  obscuro  deterget  nubila 
caelo  —  4,  378  nigrasque  sibi  abluit  umbras  is  no  more 
significant.- 16  parturit  imbres — 6,  259  gravidam  tem- 
pestatem  atque  procellis  have  a  common  metaphor.- In 

8  the  8th,  line  10  gestat  armis  |  bracchia  —  3,  1049  geris 
cassa  formidine  mentem,  the  verbs  are  synonyms  of 
habere,  an  idiomatic  use.- 14,  lacrimosa  Troiae  |  funera 

11  — 5,  326  funera  Troiae  is  trivial.  In  the  11th,  verse  2 
nee  Babylonios  I  temptaris  numeros  —  5,  727  ut  Baby- 
lonica  Chaldaeum  doctrina  belong  to  the  common  con- 
sciousness.-5,  oppositis  debilitat  pumicibus  mare — 1,  326 
vesco  sale  saxa  peresa  and  1,  305  fluctifrago  —  in  litore 
can  have  no  relation  of  influence.  Line  7  f  ugerit  invida  \ 
aetas  —  3,  915  iam  fuerit  is  an  agreement  in  the  use  of 
a  tense. 

12  In  the  12th  occurs  the  Latin  word  for  echo  —  line  3 
recinit  iocosa  |  nomen  imago  —  4,  571  imagine  verbi.-In 

13  the  13th,  line  12,  inpressit  memorem  dente  labris  notam 
—  4,  1109  inspirant  pressantes  dentibus  ora  may  be  paral- 

16  leled  from  the  erotic  poets.-  In  16,  8  geminant  Cor>^bantes 
aera  —  2,  636  pulsarent  aeribus  aera  is  merely  a  refer- 
ence to  the  ceremonies  in  honor  of  the  Magna  Mater.    In 

22  22,  17  pigris  -  campis  —  5,  746  pignimque  rigorem,  and 
21  sub  curru  nimium  propinqui  |  solis  in  terra  domibus 
negata  —  5,   204  f  ervidus  ardor  |  assiduusque   geli   casus 

24  mortalibus  aufert  are  mere  commonplaces.- In  24,  2 
lugubres  ~  cantus  —  4,  548  lugubri  voce  querelam  have 
no  significance. 

26  In    26,    2    protervis  -  ventis  —  6,    111     petulantibus 

auris  have  no  connection ;  and  6  fontibus  integris  —  1,  927 
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integros  -  f ontis  is  not  traced  to  any  source  earlier  than 
L.  Probably  there  is  Lucretian  influence  here,  and  the 
28  thought  occurs  repeatedly  in  later  writers- In  28,  2  men- 
sorem  cohibent  —  2,  1031  quaeque  in  se  cohibet:  this  use 
of  cohibeo  is  found  in  Cicero  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  Lucre- 
tius and  Horace.  Line  5  aerias  temptasse  domos  animoque 
rotundum  |  percurrisse  polum  morituro  — 174  omne  im- 
mensum  peragravit  mente  animoque:  here  is  a  distinct 
reminiscence.- 7  occidit  et  Pelopis  g^enitor  —  3,  1027  reges 
rerumque  potentes  |  occiderunt  is  probably  a  reminiscence 
of  L.  as  well  of  the  stock  consolations.- 16  via  leti  —  2, 
918  leti-vias  is  noteworthy.- 18  avidum  mare  —  1,  1031 
use  of  an  epitheton  otiosum.-19  densentur  funera  —  3, 
71  caedem  caede  accumulantes  and  denseri  1,  656  etc.: 
a  Lucretian  word.  There  is  much  in  this  puzzling  ode 
that  sets  it  apart  from  the  others ;  its  date  is  unknown  but 
it  must  be  one  of  his  earliest  poems,  hence  the  agreement 
with  L.  is  not  strange.  I  have  no  doubt  that 'there  was 
Lucretian  influence  on  the  ode. 
31  In  31,  8  mordet-amnis  —  5,  256  flumina  rodunt  is 

34  conventional.- 34  is  interesting  as  a  palinode.  Verse  2 
insanientis  dum  sapientiae  —  5,  10  nunc  appellatur  sa- 
pientia ;  5  Diespiter,  |  igni  corusco  nubila  dividens  |  plerum- 
que,  per  purum  tonantes  |  egit  equos  —  6,  247  nam  caelo 
nulla  sereno  -  mittuntur  <  fulmina  >,  and  6,  400  cur 
numquam  caelo  iacit  undique  puro,  also  12  valet  ima 
summis  |  mutare  et  insignem  attenuat  deus,  |  obscura 
promens,  commonplace  though  it  is,  agrees  with  5,  1127 
fulmine  summa  vaporant  |  plerumque.  It  is  natural  that 
in  withdrawing  from  Epicureanism  there  should  be 
reminiscences  from  his  old  authorities  for  that  insaniens 
sapientia. 
Garm.  n.  In  the  second  book  of  the  Odes,  in  the  17th  line  of 
1  the  first  ode-minaci  murmure  comuum  —  1,  276  minaci 
murmure  ventus  is  a  mere  agreement  in  onomatopoeia; 
and  30  inpia  proelia  —  5,  381  pio  nequiquam-bello  has  no 
3  significance.- In  the  third  ode  which  is  Epicurean 
throughout,    in    the    first    line    aequam  -  mentem    corre- 
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sponds  to  aequo  animo  5,  1119 ;  and  in  12  the  invitation  to 
the  picnic  is  something  like  2,  30  sq.  In  this  ode  it  is 
remarkable  how  far  Horace  differs  from  Lucretius  in 

6  describinsr  Epicurean  ideals- In  the  sixth,  line  14  angulus 
ridet  —  1,  8  rident  aequora  is  a  chance  agreement  in  the 
use  of  a  word;  and  21  beatae    postulant    arces  —  2,    8 

7  sapientum  templa  serena  I  should  not  press.- In  7,  18 
fessum  militia  latus  |  depone  —  1,  257  fessae  pecudes  pin- 

8  gui  -  corpora  deponunt  is  a  commonplace ;  and  8,  10 
tacituma  noctis  |  signa  —  4,  460  severa  silentia  noctis  Ls 

9  another.- In  9,  3  vexant  -  procellae  —  1,  275  venti  vis- 

10  vexat  is  idiomatic-  In  10,  9  saepius  ventis  agitatur  ingens 
I  pinus  et  celsae  graviores  casu  |  fulgura  montes  —  5,  1127 
quoniam  ceu  fulmine  summa  vaporant,  6,  421  altaque  cur 
plerumque  petit  loca;  a  commonplace  which  was  prover- 
bial.-Line  18  tacentem  I  suscitat  musam  —  2,413  musaea 
mele  -  expergefacta  figurant  may  go  back  to  a  common 

11  source  but  have  no  mutual  connection- In  11,  13  cur  non 
sub  alta  vel  platano  vel  hac  |  pinu  iacentes  sic  temere  et 
rosa  —  2, 30  sq.  have  only  the  picnic  motif  in  common.-  In 

13  13,  13  quid  quisque  vitet,  numquam  homini  satis  |  cautum 
est  in  horas  —  3,  1085  posteraque   in    dubiost    fortunam 

15  quam  vehat  aetas  is  a  commonplace.- In  15,  11  sive  reges 
I  sive  inopes  erimus  coloni  —  3,  1035  ossa  dabit  terrae  pro- 
inde  ac  famul  infimus  esset;  15  per  autumnos  nocentem 
I  corporibus  metuemus  Austrum  —  5,  220  cur  anni  tem- 
pora  morbos  apportant ;  18  Cocytos  errans  et  Danai  genus 
—  Sisyphus  —  3,  992  Tityos-Sisyphus  etc.;  21  linquenda 
tellus  et  domus  et  placens  |  uxor  —  3,  894  non  domus 
accipiet  te  laeta,  neque  uxor  |  optima,-  these  are  all  com- 

16  monplaces.- In  16,  2  prensus  Aegaeo  —  6,  429  deprensa 
-navigia  probably  belong  to  the  language  of  the  sea.- 
Line  9  non  enim  gazae  —  2,  37  nil  nostro  in  corpore  gazae. 
both  with  reference  to  dislodging  mental  terrors,  is  a  remi- 
niscence of  Epicurean  doctrine.-  13  vivitur  parvo  bene — 5, 
1118  divitiae  grandes-sunt  vivere  parce;  17  quid  brevi 
fortes  iaculamur  aevo  |  multa  —  3,  62  noctes  atque  dies 
niti  praestante  labore ;  19  patriae  quis  exul  |  se  quoque 
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fuprit  —  3,  1068  hoc  se  quisque  modo  fugitat,  quem 
scilicet,  ut  fit,  |  effugere  hand  potis  est ;  22  cura  nee  tur- 
mas  equitura  relinquit  —  2,  49  nee  metunnt  sonitus 
armonim  nee  fera  tela.  In  this  Epicurean  ode  the  agree- 
ment with  Lucrietian  doctrine  is  so  striking  that  a  direct 
influence  is  probable.  The  ode  is  also  one  of  the  earliest 
in  time. 
18  The  beginning  of  18-non   ebur   neque   aureum  |  mea 

renidet  in  domo  lacunar  —  2,  27  nee  domus  argento  fulget 
auroque  renidet  have  no  immediate  connection;  the 
20  thought  is  a  commonplace  and  renideo  is  frequent.-  In  20, 
21  absint  inani  f unere  naeniae  —  3,  955  compesce  querelas 
are  mutually  interpretative. 
Carm.  m.       In  the  first  ode  of  Book  III,  line  10  hie  generosior 

1  I  descendat  in  Campum  petitor  —  2,  11  contendere  nobili- 
tate  is  a  mere  reference  to  the  advantage  of  noble  birth; 
and  41  quodsi  dolentem  nee  Phrygius  lapis  |  nee  purpura- 
rum--delenit  usus  —  2,  34  nee  calidae  citius  decedunt 
corpore  febres,  |  textilibus  si  in  picturis  ostroque  rubenti 

2  I  iacteris  is  another  commonplace,  as  is  2,  29  saepe  Dies- 
piter  I  neclectus  incesto  addidit  integrum  —  2,1104  exani- 

3  mat  indignos  inque  merentis.-  In  3,  49  aurum  inrepertum 
et  sic  melius  situm  —  5,  1113  aiirumque  repertum  has  no 

11         significance.- In  11,  19  spiritus    taeter  —  3,    581    taetro 

odore,  there  is  doubt  about  the  genuineness  of  the  Hora- 

17        tian  passage.     In  17,  12  aquae  nisi  fallit  augur  |  annosa 

27  comix  and  27,  10  imbrium  divina  avis  inminentum  —  5, 
1084  cornicum  ut  saecla  vetusta  |  corvorumque  greges  ubi 

28  aquam  dicuntur  are  merely  proverbial.-  In  28,  4  munitae 
-sapientiae  reminds  one  of  2,  7  munita  -  sapientum 
templa  and  is  probably  a  reminiscence  of  that  famous 
prooemium,  here  jestingly  alluded  to. 

^^neral  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  three  books  of  the  Odes  Horace  is  in  the 
maturity  of  his  powers  as  a  lyric  poet,  and  has  attained 
to  independence  of  thought  and  expression,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  is  free  from  the  tradition  of  the  dactylic 
hexameter ;  hence  it  is  no  surprise  to  find  so  little  that  can 
be  said  confidently  to  betray  Lucretian  influence.     Add 
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also  that  he  was  following  Greek  models  at  this  time,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  only  odes  where  one 
may  state  with  confidence  Lucretian  influence  are  for 
Book  I,  the  26th,  28th  and  34th;  for  Book  II  the  16th; 
and  for  Book  III  the  28th.  These  are  all  exceptional  for 
one  reason  or  another,  and  both  Epicurean  and  Lucretian 
influence  at  that  stage  of  his  development  were  at  their 
lowest  point. 
Epistles  I.  Next  in  time,  roughly  speaking,  comes  the  first  book  of 
the  Epistles,  and  the  first  one  was  probably  composed 
last  of  all. 

In  the  42d  line  is  vides,  quae  maxima  credis  |  esse  mala, 
exiguum  censum  turpemque  repulsam,  |  quanto  devites 
animi  capitisque  labore  —  3,  65  turpis  enim  ferme  con- 
temptus  et  acris  egestas-quasi  iam  leti  portas  cunctarier 
ante ;  these  Roman  evils  are  dwelt  upon  by  Lucretius  with 
such  force  that  undoubtedly  Horace  has  him  in  mind.-  In 
52  vilius  argentum  est  auro,  virtutibus  aurum  —  5,  1113 
aurumque  .repertum,  quod  facile  et  validis  et  pulchris 
dempsit  honorem  there  is  again  agreement ;  and  in  65  isne 
tibi  melius  suadet,  qui  rem  facias,  rem  —  5,  1113  posterius 
res  inventast  is  also  reminiscent.- In  82  idem  eadem  pos- 
sunt  horam  durare^probantes,  with  what  follows,  does  not 
differ  in  thought  from  3,  1058  quid  sibi  quisque  velit 
nescire  et  quaerere  semper  |  commutare  locum,  etc.  This 
introductory  epistle  was  composed  when  Lucretian  influ- 
ence over  Horace  had  revived,  and  when  also  his  philo- 
sophical opinion  was  returning  to  its  early  position ;  at  a 
time  when,  in  spite  of  his  protestation  of  liberty  in  verse 
13,  he  says  nunc  in  Aristippi  furtim  praecepta  relabor.-  In 
2  the  second  epistle,  line  31  ad  strepitum  citharae  —  4,  582 
quorum  (faunorum)  -strepitu  is  noticeable,  as  L.  seems 
to  be  the  first  to  use  strepitus  of  a  musical  sound;  and 
Horace  has  it  also  in  C.  4,  3,  18  and  Ep.  1,  14,  26.-40 
sapere  aude;|incipe  —  3,  1071  iam  rebus  quisque  relic- 
tis  I  naturam  primum  studeat  cognoscere  reruni  are  the 
same  injunctions  practically ;  and  47  non  aeris  aeervus  et 
auri  I  aegroto  domini  deduxit  corpore  f ebres  —  2,  34  nee 
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calidae  citius  decedunt  corpore  febres  is  similar -54  sin- 
cerum  nisi  vas  quodcumque  inf undis  acescit  —  6,  17  intel- 
legrit  ibi  vitium  vas  efficere  ipsum  |  omniaque  illius  vitio 
corninipier  ihtus.  This  simile  is  ultimately  Platonic,  out 
had  become  trite.-  56  certum  vote  pete  finem  —  6,  25  finem 
statuit  cuppedinis  would  seem  to  show  reminiscence.- In 

3  3,  19  grex  avium  —  5,  1085  corvorum  greges  is  not  signifi- 

4  cant.-  In  4,  16  cum  ridere  voles,  Epicuri  de  grege  porcum 
is  noteworthy  as  a  jesting  sign  of  the  poet's  return  to  his 
earlier  philosophy  and  to  Lucretius. 

6  In  6,  1  nil  admirari  —  5,  83  si  tamen  interea  mirantur 
is  pure  Epicurean.-  In  3  hunc  solem  et  Stellas,  etc.,  corre- 
spond in  thought  to  5,  1204  nam  cum  suspicimus  magni 
caelestia  mundi,  etc.- 4,  formidine  nulla  —  5,  1218  formi- 
dine  divom ;  11  improvisa  species  exterret  utrumque  —  2, 
1040  novitate  exterritus  ipsa.- 24  quidquid  sub  terra  est 
in  apricum  proferet  aetas  —  3,  847  si  materiem  nostram 
collegerit  aetas  agree  in  the  use  of  aetas,  as  also  5,  1454  sic 
unumquicquid  paulatim  protrahit  aetas  |  in  medium.-  27 
ire  tamen  restat,  Numa  quo  devenit  et  Ancus  —  3,  1025 
lumina  sis  oculis  etiam  bonu'  Ancus  reliquit  is  proverbial 
from  Ennius.  The  same  thought  occurs  in  C.  4,  7,  14,  one 
of  the  later  odes. 

7  In  7,  8  opella- 1,  1114  opella,  the  form  is  quoted  only 
once  from  Lucretius  and  Horace;  and  24  dignum  prae- 
stabo  me  etiam  pro  laude  merentis  —  5,  1  quis  potis  est 
dignum  -  carmen  |  condere  pro  rerum  maiestate ;  76  man- 
nis  arvum  caelumque  Sabinum  —  3,  1063  currit  agens 
mannos  ad  villam  praecipitanter ;  84  vineta  crepat 
mera  —  2,  1170  et  crepat  are  agreements  in  vocabulary. 

8  In  this  epistle  is  latent  Lucretian  influence.- In  8,  12 
Romae  Tibur  amem  ventosus,  Tibure  Roman  is  another 

10  form  of  the  oft  repeated  thought  of  3,  1060  sq.-  In  10,  7 
nuisco  circumlita  saxa  nemusque  —  5,  951  saxa,  super 
viridi  stillantia  musco  would  not  be  significant  except  for 

11  the  rarity  of  the  word  musco.- In  11,  10  Neptunum  pro- 
cul  e  terra  spectare  furentem  —  2,  1  suave  mari  magno 
turbautibus    aequora    ventis,  |  e    terra    magnum    alterius 
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spectare  laborem ;  the  thought  may  have  been  familiar  to 
Sophocles  and  Menander,  but  Horace  probably  got  it  from 
Lucretius  since  21  sq.  is  Epicurean,  particularly  27 
*  caelum,  non  animum  mutant,  qui  trans  mare  currunt  —  3, 
1068  hoc  se  quisque  modo  fugitat,  quem  scilicet,  ut 
fit,  I  effugere  baud  potis  est,  etc.,  and  29  quod  petis,  hie 
est, !  est  Ulubris,  animus  si  te  non  deficit  aequus  —  3,  939, 
962,  etc.,  aequo  animo. 

12  .  12,  2  non  est  ut  copia  maior -- possit  —  5,  979  non  erat 

ut  --  posset  is  an  agreement  in  a  Grecism  which  L.  has 

13  more  than  once.- 13  dum  peregre  est  animus  sine  corpore 
velox  of  Democritus  — 172  vivida  vis  animi  -  onine  inmen- 
sum  peragravit  moenia  mundi  of  Epicurus.- 15  sublimia 
cures  —  1,  127  superis  de  rebus  habenda.-16  quae  mare 
compescant  causae,  a  matter  discussed  by  L.  in  6,  608. 

14  14,  8  istuc  mens  animusque  fert  et  amat  -  rumpere  claus- 
tra  —  2,  264  pronimpere  -  quam  mens  avet  ipsa.- 12  stul- 
tus  uterque  locum  inmeritum  causatur  inique  is  the  oft 
repeated  thought  of  3,  1059;  and  13  animus,  qui  se  non 
effugit  umquam,  of  3,  1068 ;  and  14  tacita  prece  rura  pete- 
bas,  I  nunc  urbem-optas,  of  3,  1067.-  22  incutiunt  --  desid- 
erium  —  1,  19  incutiens-amorem ;  and  26  strepitum,  are 
Lucretian.- 35  cena  brevis  iuvat  et  prope  rivum  somnus 
in  herba  —  2,  30  propter  aquae  rivum,  etc.,  which  has  been 
compared  before.    This  epistle  was  unquestionably  written 

18  under  Epicurean  and  Lucretian  influence.- 18,  9  virtus  est 
medium  vitiorum  et  utrimque  reductum  —  5,839  interu- 
trasque  nee  utrum,  utrimque  remotum  seem  to  have  a 
metrical  likeness.- 71  emissum-verbum  —  5,  1044  sonitus 
emittere  linguae  seems  idiomatic- 108  quod  superest 
aevi  —  3,  904  aevi  |  quod  superest,  5,  206  quod  superest 
arvi:  here  there  may  be  Lucretian  influence  as  the  geni 
tive  with  quod  superest  is  not  common,  and  the  phrase 
comes  later  in  Ovid  and  Silius. 

19  In  19,  21  libera  per  vacuum  posui  vestigia  prin- 
ceps,  I  non  aliena  meo  pressa  pede  —  3,  4  pono  vestigia 
{cf.  Sat.  2,  6,  101)— 1,  926  peragro  loca  nullius  ante, 
trita  solo.    This  seems  to  be  an  imitation,  and  44  poetica 
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mella  —  1,  947  musaeo  melle  is  also  probably  reminiscent, 

even  if  the  source  is  ultimately  Greek,  as  the  adjectives 

imply. 
m  raaeral.       ^°  seven  of  the  twenty  epistles  of  Book  I  there  is,  then, 

Lucretian  influence,  and  throughout  the  book  the  poet's 

attitude  to  Epicureanism  is  friendly. 
Garm.  Saec.       In  the  Carmen  Saeculare  there  is  nothing  noteworthy. 
Epist.  n.  In  the  second  book  of  the  Epistles,  1,  8  agros  adsig- 

1  nant  —  5,  1110  agros  divisere  is  without  significance.- 11 
notaque  fatali  portenta  labore  subegit  —  5,  37  sunt  por- 
tenta  perempta  have  Hercules  in  common  merely ;  and  13 
urit  enim  fulgore  suo  —  4,  304  (329)  splendor  -  acer 
adurit  is  not  remarkable.- 102  hoc  paces  habuere  bonae 
ventique  secundi  —  5,  1230  ventorum  pavidus  paces  ani- 
masque  secundas  is  a  chance  agreement  of  words. 

2  In  Ep.  2,  32  clarus  ob  id  —  1,  639  clarus  ob  obscuram : 
•          in  spite  of  Lachmann's  dictum  that  Horace  got  this  from 

Lucretius  I  prefer  to  wait  until  the  Thesaurus  reaches  ob 
before  admitting  the  indebtedness.- In  58  mirantur 
amantque  —  1,  641  admirantur  amantque  seems  unim- 
portant.-125  Cyclopa  movetur  —  3,  569  moventur- 
motus;  135  rupem  et  puteum  vitare  patentem  —  4,  509 
praecipitesque  locos  vitare ;  138  redit  ad  sese  —  4,  1023  ad 
se  redeunt, — all  fail  to  show  any  filiation.-  151  proficiente 
nihil  curarier  —  2,  39  gazae  |  proficiunt  is  an  agreement  in 
vocabulary  merely.- 159  mancipat  usus,  175  perpetuus 
nuUi  datur  usus  —  3,  971  vitaque  mancipio  nulli  datur 
omnibus  usu  are  commonplaces.- 207  caret  mortis  formi- 
dine  et  ira  —  3,  1045  indignabere  obire:  here  Horace  un- 
questionably has  Epicurean  doctrine  in  mind,  yet  I  doubt 
if  the  Lucretian  passage  influenced  him.- 213  vivere  si 
recte  nescis,  deeede  peritis  —  3,  938  cur  non  -  ut  eonviva 
recedis,  962  f  magnis  concede :  necessest  is  also  Epicurean. 
kP^ne^l  ^^  *^^  second  book  of  the  Epistles  there  is  strong 
Epicurean  influence  and  some  agreement  in  expression 
with  Lucretius,  yet  I  do  not  find  any  real  evidence  of 
Lucretian  tradition. 
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GarminalV.       In  the  fourth  book  of  Odes  the  3rd  ode  has  three 

3  cases  of  verbal  agreement:  4  clarabit  pugilem  —  3,   36 
claranda :  18  strepitum  —  4,  582  strepitu ;  and  22  praetere- 

4  untium  —  1,  318  praeterque  meantum- In  4,  lines  13,  24, 
63  —  1,  14;  5,  409;  1,  8  seem  to  be  mere  verbal  agree- 

5  ments.-5,   29   condit    quisque   diem  —  3,    1090    eondere 
7        saecla  is  idiomatic- In  7,  9  frigora  mitescunt  Zephyris, 

ver  proterit  aestas,|  interitura,  simul  |  pomifer  autumnus 
f  ruges  effuderit,  et  nox  |  bruma  recurrit  iners  —  5,  737  it 
ver  et  Venus,  et  Veneris  praenuntius  ante  |  pennatus 
graditur,  Zephyri  vestigia  propter,  etc.,  have  a  similarity 
in  thought,  but  not  much  of  expression ;  as  is  also  the  case 
with  14  nos,  ubi  decidimus  |  quo  pius  Aeneas,  quo  Tullus 
dives,  et  Ancus,|  pulvis  et  umbra  sumus  —  3,  1025  lumina 
sis  oculis  etiam  bonus  Ancu'  reliquit.  Probably  this  ode 
would  have  been  written  in  much  the  same  form  if  there 
had  never  been  a  Lucretius. 
9  In  9,  5  si  priores  Maeonius  tenet  I  sedes  Homerus  —  3, 

1037  Ilomerus  |  sceptra  potitus,  and  25  vixere  fortes  ante 
Agamemnona  -  carent  quia  vate  sacro  —  5,  326  cur  supera 
bellum  Thebanum  et  f unera  Troiae  |  non~cecinere  poetae  ? 
This  ode  is  one  of  the  latest  and  ripest  and,  although  the 
thought  has  much  in  common  with  Epicureanism  and. 
with  Lucretius,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  Horace  is  inde- 
pendent in  his  treatment. 
11  In  11,  6  ridet  argento  domus  —  3,  21  aether-  ridet;  11 

flammae  trepidant  rotantes  —  6,  202  rotantque  -  liammam 

13  are    both    without    significance,    as    is    also    13,  20    sur- 

14  puerat  —  2,  314  surpere,  and  14,  6  inlustrant  eras  —  3,  2 
inlustrans  commoda  vitae.-28  minitatur  agris  —  5,  386 
amnes-minantur  |  omnia  dihiviare  are  both  eoiiiinonplaces ; 
see  Bentley  ad.  loc.  for  the  latter. 

Sf^wralT'  ^^  ^^^  fourth  book  of  the  Odes  I  find  no  evidence  of 
Lucretian  influence.  Horace  had  attained  his  majority, 
and  even  if  all  the  odes  of  this  book  are  not  his  latest  pro- 
ductions, yet  taken  as  a  whole,  the  odes  of  the  last  book 
show  little  indebtedness  to  any  definite  predecessor:  the 
10th  (0  crudelis  adhuc)  is  of  course  an  exception  and  is 
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probably  an  early  study,  and  I  would  not  except  the  Mel- 
pomene ode,  the  3rd. 

Ars  Poetioa.  Finally  there  remains  the  Ars  Poetica.  49  indiciis 
monstrare  reeentibus  abdita  rerum  —  1,  138  multa  novis 
verbis-cum  sit  agendum  is  a  reminiscence.- 61  prima 
cadunt  —  4,  376  primaque  dispereunt  has  no  signifi- 
cance.-70  cecidere  cadentque  —  3,  969  can  not  be 
pressed.- Ill  interprete  lingua  —  6,  1149  interpres- 
lingua  is  a  coincidence,  and  may  be  paralleled  in  thought 
from  Cicero.- 173  laudator  temporis  acti  |  se  puero  —  2, 
1167  laudat  fortunas  saepe  parentis  is  a  commonplace.- 
359  dormitat  Homerus  —  3,  1037  Homerus-sopitu'  quie- 
test have  no  connection.- 393  rabidos  leones  —  4,  712 
rabidi  leones  is  an  agreement  in  a  standing  epithet. 
Finally  467  idem  facit  occidenti  —  3,  1038  eadem  aliis- 
quiete  is  a  syntactical  agreement. 

5f  ff^ralf '  There  seems,  then,  to  be  but  one  conscious  reminiscence 
in  the  Ars  Poetica. 

Concfi^ions  '^^^  ^^^^  results  of  this  examination  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows:  in  early  life  when  Horace  wrote  his 
Satires,  Lucretian  influence  was  strong  upon  him ;  during 
his  more  mature  years,  as  shown  by  his  Odes,  direct  Lu- 
cretian influence  is  for  the  most  part  absent.  In  the  first 
book  of  the  Epistles  the  influence  of  Lucretius  again  re- 
vives, but  afterwards  in  the  second  book  of  the  Epistles, 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Odes,  and  in  the  Ars  Poetica,  it  is 
practically  non-existent. 

The  parts  of  Lucretius'  poem  that  were  most  familiar 
to  Horace  were  the  several  prooemia,  the  hymn  to  Death, 
3,  830  sq.,  and  the  social  epic  in  5,  782  sq.,  that  is,  the  more 
poetical  parts  of  the  work.  References  to  the  purely  di- 
dactic parts  are  infrequent. 
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PREFACE. 


All  but  a  few  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  this  pamphlet  were 
desti-oyed  in  the  San  Francisco  fire.  Hence  a  reprintintr  has 
become  necessary;  and  in  the  course  of  it  I  have  made  such  ad- 
ditions and  correcticms  as  were  i)()ssible  without  altering:  the 
paprination.  In  so  doinp:  I  have  been  aided  by  the  kindly  reviews 
of  Dr.  Kirchner  in  the  Berliner  philologische  Wochensch rift  for 
1906,  pages  980  ff.,  and  Professor  Capps  in  Classical  Philology, 
I,  pages  438  ff.  In  addition,  the  article  by  Dr.  Kirchner,  referred 
to  on  i)age  146,  and  the  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Sundwall,  mentioned 
on  page  165,  have  been  found  useful.  I  have  also  entered  archon 
names  in  the  opening  table  in  accordance  with  later  conclusions 
reached  by  ^l.  Colin  and  M.  lioussel  in  the  Bulletin  de  corrcs- 
pondance  helUniquc  for  1906  pp.  219  f.  and  1907  pp.  33  ff., 
and  by  me  in  ai-ticles  published  in  Classical  Philology,  II  3 
and  Klio  VII  2.  Speaking  generally,  the  text  has  been  altered 
very  slightly. 

W.  S.  F. 
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THE  PRIESTS  OF  ASKLEPIOS 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  DATING  ATHENIAN  ARCHONS 


BY 

WILLIAM  SCOTT  FERGUSON. 


I. 

The  STibstHiice  of  this  invest i<?ation  can  be  presented  best  as  a 
eoinnientary  on  the  following  table: 


Year 
353/2 

Tribe  of  Secre- 
tary   of     the 
Trea«urerH  of 
Athena 

Tribe  of  Secretarj 
and  of  Priest 

Antiochis 

r         Dcnie  of 
Secretary 

Pallene 

Prie8t  of  Asklepios 

352/1 

Erechtheis 

Euonymon  ? 

351/0 

Hippothontis 

Aigeis 

350/9 

Aiantis 

Pandionis 

Aiifjuav  ArifWfi^Xovi  Uaia- 

349/8 

Antiochis 

Leontis 

Phrearrhoi 

W€lJt 

348/7 

Ereohtheis 

Akamantis 

347/6 

Aigeis 

Oineis 

Acharnai 

346/5 

Pandionis 

Kekropis 

Phlva 

Oovy^yrii 

345/4 

Ijeontis 

Hippothontis 

Oion 

ndTa[i«ros]  ('E\eu<rfwof) 

344/3 

Akamantis 

Aiantis 

Av<rf^eo$  [Tp]iicopj)<rtos 

343/2 

Oineia 

Antiochis 

Aigilia 

342/1 

Kekropis 

Erechtheis 

341/0 

Hippothontis 

Aigeis 

Araphen 

ECyiKldrii  'A\ai(eiJ«) 

340/9 

Aiantis 

Pandionis 

Kytheros 

AioxX^i  yLvppi(votj<noi) 

339/8 

Antiochis 

Leontis 

IIoXi^^eKot  {Xovvu^) 

338/7 

Erechtheis 

Akamantis 

Tfifflas 

337/6 

Aigeis 

Oineis 

Acharnai 

336/5 

Pandionis 

Kekropis 

Xypete 

[Te]X€<rf[af]  <f»Xv(eiH) 

335/4 

Leontis 

Hippothontis 

Acherdus 

Gco- 

334/3 

Akamantis 

Aiantis 

Phaleron 

EHfimtiirTOi 

333/2 

Oineis 

Antiochis 

Pallene 

^aySfiaxoi 

332/1 

Kekropis 

Erechtheis 

Anagyrus 

EvdldaKTOi  (AttjLurTpciJ*) 

[This  investigation  was  begun  as  a  preliminary  study  to  a  work  on  later 
Athenian  history  for  the  prosecution  of  which  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington  has  generously  provided  the  funds.  Its  general  results  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Philological  Club  of  the  University  of  California  on  February 
26,  1906.] 
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Trilw  of  Secre- 


Year 
B.C. 

tary    of     the 
Treasurers  of 
Athena 

Tribe  of  Secretary         Deme  of 
and  of  Priest             Secretary 

331/0 

Hippothontis 

Aigeis 

KoUytos 

330/9 

Aiantis 

Pandionis 

Paiania 

329/8 

Antiochis 

Leontis 

Eupyridai 

328/7 

Erechtheis 

Akamantis 

Hagnusf 

327/6 

Aigeis 

Oineis 

Aeharnai 

326/5 

Pandionis 

Kekropis 

325/4 

Leontifl 

Hippothontis 

Eleusis 

324/3 

Akamantifl 

Aiantis 

Rhamnus 

323/2 

Oineis 

Antiochis 

Alopeke 

322/1 

Kekropis 

Erechtheis 

Kephisia 

Year 
B.C. 

307/6 

Archon 
Anaxikrates 

Deme  of 
Secretary 

Diomeia 

Tribe  of 
Secretary 

Aigeis 

306/5 

Koroibos 

Hhamnus 

Aiantis 

305/4 

Enxenippos 

Alopekef 

Antiochis 

304/3 

Pherekles 

Gargettos 

Antigonis 

303/2 

Leostratos 

Phegus 

Erechtheis 

302/1 

Nikokles 

Plotheia 

Aigeis 

301/0 

Klearchos 

Probalinthos 

Pandionis 

300/9 

Hegemachos 

'  Leontis 

299/8 

Euktemon 

Kephale 

Akamantis 

298/7 

Mnesidemos 

Oineis 

297/6 

Antiphates 

Kekropis 

296/5 

Nikias 

Azenia 

Hippothontis 

295/4 

Nikostratos 

Phaleron 

Aiantis 

294/3 

Olympiodoroa 

1 

Antiochis 

293/2 

Charinos 

Antigonis 

292/1 

Philippos 

Deraetrias 

291/0 

Kimon  I 

Erechtheis 

290/9 

Diokles 

Halai 

Aigeis 

289/8 

Diotimos 

Paiania 

Pandionis 

288/7 

iRaios 

Leontis 

287/6 

Euthios 

Cholargos 

Akamantis 

286/5 

Xenophon 

Oineis 

285/4 

Urios 

Aixone 

Kekropis 

284/3 

Teloklesf 

Hippothontis 

283/2 

Menekles 

Trikorynthos 

Aiantis 

282/1 

Nikias  Otr. 

Alopeke 

Antiochis 

281/0 

Aristonj-nios 

Aithalidai 

Antigonis 

280/9 

Gorgias 

Demetrias 

279/8 

Anaxikrates 

Erechtheis 

278/7 

Demokles 

Aigeis 

277/6 

—  laios? 

Pandionis 

276/5 

Eubiilos 

Leontis 

275/4 

Polyeuktos 

Kephale 

Akamantis 

274/3 

Hieron 

Oe 

Oineis 

Tribe  of  Priest 

Erechtheis 

Aigeis 

Pandionis 

Leontis 

Akamantis 

Oineis 

Kekropis 

Hippothontis 

Aiantis 

Antiochis 

Antigonis 

Demetrias 

Erechtheis 

Aigeis 

Pandionis 

Leontis 

Akamantis 

Oineis 

Kekropis 

Hippothontis 

Aiantis 

Antiochis 

Antigonis 

Demetrias 

Erechtheis 

Aigeis 

Pandionis 

Leontis 

Akamantis 

Oineis 

Kekropis 

Hippothontis 

Aiantis 

Antiochis 


Priest  of  Asklepios 

* AvdpoKXiji  [ , 

K€pafi]4ufv 
Xapivos 

Qpa<r6pov\os 

*  Apx^o'Tparos 

Xvfflas 

Tlv$6viK0i 

*Eirt/cp<£Ti7f 

Priest  of  Asklepios 


iK 


4>uXti>f  Xaipiov  ['EXfi/<r](- 


AcydKpiTos  [A]  <pi5{  vaioi) 
[ cri  Idrjs'  A\ioTr{  €Krj0€vy 


Feryiison. — Tlie  I'fiests  of  Asklcpit 


Trlln-. 


'  Prieil 


273/2 

272/1 

271/0     Pytharaloa 

270/9 

269/8 

208/7     Pbilokratea       ^[(■lite 

267/6 

268/5     Peithi.lenioa 


264/3 
263/2 


DioK'ietos 


Ilippotbontis 
AiHDtis 

Antiocbis 
Antigonitt 

Dt^metrias 

Krechth^is 

Aigeis 

Pandionis 

AkamantiB 
(  OineiB 


261/0 

ArrheneidPs 

260/0 

259/8 

258/7 

257/6 

256/5 

KettoH 

255/4 

254/3 

253/2 

252/1. 

Diogeiton 

251/0 

Olbias 

2S0/9 

Eitca 

249/8 

248/7 

247/6 

Lrmades 

246/5 

Ka]lim»l«i 

Plotheia 

245/4 

GlaukippoB 

Myn-hiUHB 

244/3 

24S/2 

242/1 

241/0 

240/9 

2S9/8 

Chariklea 

Bhamnua 

238/7 

Ljsias 

237/6 

KimoQ  IT 

236/5 

Elcphantus 

Hippotomai 

835/4 

LysaoiaB 

234/3 

233/2 

232/1 

Diomeilon 

231/0 

Jason 

DemetriflH 
Erwhthpia 
Aigeia 
Pandionia 


Kekropia 

Hippothontii 
Aiantia 

{Antiocbia 
AntinrhiB 
Tribe  of  BwreUrr 

■Dd  of  Print 
Aatigonia 
Demetrias 
ErecbtbeiB 

PaodioDiB 
Leontis 
A  ka  mantis 

Hippothontia 

Aiantia 

Antioohia 

AntigoniB 

Demetrias 

ErechtheiB 

Pandionis 

AkamantiB 

KekropiB 
BippothontiB 

Aiantia 
Antiocbia 

Demetriaa 

EreclithciB 

Pandionis 

Leontis 

Akamantifl 


\Marla[t  M(]X<(init) 


....lov»[r6,) 

■a>«..— r- 

'ApxutX^t  A<uadS(tit) 

[npojrt^    1I«V>[«(«'<)] 
Avijai  Pa^>o((!a'uu) 

KaWidSttt  JHyiX{itit) 
Pritit  of  AiklcplM 

[ n]  E6»tvlt^) 

.MnimXijt'ilaSit   ) 
4uX«>pdTin'E<(tX7(0cr) 
npaiirfXr,,  [TOfuipX"- 
ZlptrlSip 
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Year 
BO. 

Archon 

Demeof 
Secretary 

Tribe  of 
Secretary 

Priest  of  Asklepios 

230/9 

Epikephlsia  f 

Oineis 

229/8 

Heliodoros 

Athmonon 

Kekropis 

228/7 

Leochares 

Hippothontis 

227/6 

Theophilos 

Aiantis 

226/5 

Ergochares 

Alopeke 

Antiochis 

225/4 

Niketes 

Antigonis 

224/3 

Antiphilos 

Demetrias 

223/2 

Kalli 

Erechtheis 

222/1 

Menekrates 

Aigeis 

221/0 

Thrasyphon 

Paiania 

Pandionis 

220/9 

Leontis 

219/8 

Ptolemais 

218/7 

Kephalef 

Akamantis 

217/6 

Chairephon 

Oineis 

216/5 

Pasiades  ? 

Kekropis 

215/4 

Diokles 

Keiriadai 

Hippothontis 

EUffTparos  Olvaioi^ 

214/3 

Euphiletos 

Aiantis 

213/2 

Herakleitos 

Antiochis 

212/1 

Arehelaos 

Kydathenaion 

Antigonis 

211/0 

Aischron 

Demetrias 

210/9 

Tiamptrai 

Erechtheis 

209/8 

Philostratos 

Aigeis 

208/7 

Antimachos 

Myrrhinus 

Pandionis 

207/6 

Phanostratos 

Leontis 

206/5 

Kallistratosf 

Ptolemais 

205/4 

Akamantis 

204/3 

Oineis 

203/2 

Kekropis 

202/1 

Phanarchides  f 

Hippothontis 

201/0 

Ptolemais 

200/9 

Akamantis 

199/8 

Oineis 

198/7 

Kekropis 

197/6 

Hippothontis 

196/5 

Aiantis 

195/4 

Antiochis 

194/3 

Attalis 

193/2 

Erechtheis 

192/1 

Aigeis 

191/0 

Pandionis 

190/9 

Leontis 

189/8 

Ptolemais 

188/7 

Symmachos 

Thorikos 

Akamantis 

187/6 

Theoxenos 

Oineis 

186/5 

Zopyros 

Aixone 

Kekropis 

185/4 

Eupolenios 

HamaxaDteia 

Hippothontis 

184/3 

Aiantis 

Vol.  1] 
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Year 
B.C. 

Archon 

Demeof 
Secretary 

Tribe  of 
Secretary 

Priest  of  Asklepios 

183/2 

Hermogenes 

Antiochis 

182/1 

Timesianax 

Probalinthos 

AttaUs 

181/0 

Erechtheis 

180/9 

Aigeis 

179/8 

Pandionis 

178/7 

Philon 

Leontis 

177/6 

Ptolemais 

176/5 

Hippakos 

AkamantiB 

175/4 

Sonikos 

Perithoidai 

Oineife 

174/3 

Kekropls 

173/2 

Hippothontis 

172/1 

Tychan(lro8 

Marathon 

Aiantis 

171/0 

De  — 

Antiochis 

170/9 

1 

Attalis 

169/8 

Eunikos 

Kephisia 

Erechtheis 

168/7 

Xenokles 

Teithras 

Aigeis 

167/6 

Pandionis 

166/5 

Nikosthenes  f 

Leontis 

165/4 

Pelops 

ITekale 

Ptolemais 

llpu)Tay6pas   Xt/cijTov 

164/3 

Euerg —  ! 

Akamantis 

ll€pya<rri0€¥* 

163/2 

Erastos 

Oineis 

162/1 

Poseidon  io8 

Kekropis 

161/0 

Aristolas 

Eleusis 

Hippothontis 

160/9 

Aiantis 

159/8 

Aristaiehmos 

Antiochis 

158/7 

Anthesterios 

Attalis 

157/6 

Kallistratos 

Erechtheis 

156/5 

Mnesitheos 

Aigeis 

155/4 

Pandionis 

154/3 

Zaleukos  f 

Leontis 

153/2 

Phaidrias 

Ptolemais 

152/1 

Lysiades 

Akamantis 

, 

151/0 

Archon 

ft 

Oineis 

150/9 

Epikrates 

Sypalettos 

Kekropis 

149/8 

Theaitetos 

Hippothontis 

148/7 

Aristophon 

Aiantis 

147/6 

Antiochis 

146/5 

Attalis 

145/4 

Erechtheis 

, 

144/3 

Meton 

Aigeis 

143/2 

Pandionis 

142/1 

Leontis 

141/0 

Dionysios 

Ptolemais 

140/9 

Hagnotheos 

Thorikos 

Akamantis 

139/8 

Oineis 

138/7 

Timarchos 

Kekropis 
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Year 
B.C. 

Archon 

Deme  of 
Secretary 

'^'^^dl^rot'^     ^5®«iL^.***            Priest  of  Asklepio* 

137/6 

Herakleitos 

Anakaia 

Hippothontis 

Eleusis 

136/5 

Aiantis 

Trikorynthos 

135/4 

Nikomachos 

Antiochis 

Anaphlystos 

134/3 

At  talis 

Sunion 

133/2 

Metrophanes 

Tiamptrai 

Erechtheis 

Tiamptrai 

132/1 

Ergokles 

Aigeis 

Philaidai 

131/0 

Epikles 

Pandionis 

Paiania 

130/9 

Demostratos 

Leontis 

Leukonoe 

129/8 

Ljkiskos 

Ptolemais 

Phlya 

128/7 

Dionysios 

Akamantis 

Kerameikos 

127/6 

Theodorides 

Oineis 

Archarnai 

126/5 

Diotimos 

Kekropis 

Melite                  StdBiafiot  'E<r[Ti]iiiM€P* 

125/4 

Jason 

Eleusis 

Hippothontis 

124/3 

Nikias  and 
Isigenes 

Aiantis 

Marathon 

123/2 

Demetrios 

Antiochis 

Alopeke 

122/1 

Nikodemos 

Oinoe 

AttaUs 

Tyrmeidai 

121/0 

Xenon 

Erechtheis 

Pergase 

120/9 

Eumachos 

Aigeis 

r  Myrrhinutta 
\  Otryne 

119/8 

Hipparchos 

Pandionis 

Paiania 

118/7 

Lenaios 

Skambonidai 

Leontis 

Kolone 

117/6 

Menoites 

Ptolemais 

Phlya 

116/5 

Sarapion 

Iphistiadai 

Akamantis 

r  Thorikos 
\  Sphettos 

115/4 

Nausias 

Oineis 

Acharnai 

114/3 

Kekropis 

Melite 

113/2 

Paramonos 

Hippothontis 

f  Peiraieus 
I  Eroiadai 

112/1 

Dionysios 

Rhamnus 

Aiantis 

Hhamnus 

111/0 

Sosikrates 

Antiochis 

Anaphlystos 

110/9 

Polykleitos 

Attalis 

Oinoe 

109/8 

Jason 

Lamptrai 

Erechtheis 

Kephisia 

108/7 

Herakleides 

Aigeis 

loniflai 

107/6 

Aristarchos 

Paiania 

Pandionis 

Kydathenaion  ? 

106/5 

Agathokles 

Aithalidai 

Leontis 

Kropidai? 

105/4 

Ptolemais 

104/3 

Akamantis 

Year 
B.C. 

Archon 

Deme  of 
Secretary 

Deme  of  Priest              o-8«„*.  ^*  *  -ui-^:«- 
ofSerapis    •              Priest  of  Asklepios 

103/2 

102/1 

Theoklea 

101/0 

Echekrates 

100/9 

Medeios 

Eleusis* 

Acharnai* 

99/8 

Theodosios 

98/7 

Prokles 

Kothokidai* 

97/6 

Argeios 
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Ve«r 
B.C. 

Arehon 

Dome  of              I>«ine  of  Priest 
Secretary                 of  Serapin 

PrieKt  of  AHklepiof) 

96/5 

Arg^eios 

95/4 

Herakleitos 

Eitea* 

94/3 

Democharcs 

Ankyle* 

93/2 

92/1 

Diokles? 

91/0 

Medeios 

90/9 

Mcdeios 

89/8 

Me<leio8 

88/7 

*Apapx^ 

Year 
B.C. 

Arehon 

Deme  of            Tril>«  of  Prient 
Hecretary             of  AnklepioH 

FrieHt  of  Asklepios 

87/6 

Philanthes 

Erechtheis 

86/5 

— ophantes 

Aigeis 

85/4 

Pandionis 

84/3 

I^ieontia 

83/2 

Ptolemais 

82/1 

Akamantis 

81/0 

Oineis 

80/9 

Kekropis 

79/8 

Hippothontis 

78/7 

Aiantis 

77/6 

Antiochis 

76/5 

Attalis 

75/4 

Erechtheis 

74/3 

• 

Aigeis 

73/2 

Pandionis 

72/1 

Leontis 

71/0 

Ptolemais 

70/9 

Akamantis 

69/8 

Oineis 

68/7 

Kekropis 

67/6 

Hippothontis 

66/5 

Aiantis 

65/4 

Antiochis 

64/3 

Attalis 

63/2 

•     Erechtheis 

ZuKpdrrft  ZopairJWMot 

62/1 

Aristaios 

Aigeis 

OeSdtapos    XapiSiffiov 

61/0 

Theophemos 

Pandionis 

iy  yivppivo&rTrji 

60/9 

Herodes 

Leontis 

59/8 

Leukios 

Ptolemais 

58/7 

E^alliphoD 

Akamantis 

57/6 

Diokles 

Oineis 

56/5 

Koi'ntos 

Kekropis 

55/4 

Aristos 

Hippothontis 

54/3 

Zenon 

Aiantis 
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Year 
B.C. 

Archon 

Dmne  of 
Secretary 

Tribe  of  Priest 
of  Aaklepios 

Priest  of  Asklepios 

53/2 

Diodoros 

Antiochis 

52/1 

Ljsandros 

Halai* 

Attalis 

51/0 

Lysiades 

Erechtheis 

<rteiJ$ 

50/9 

Denietrios 

Aigeis 

49/8 

Demochares 

Apollonieis* 

Pandionls 

48/7 

—  a 

Leontis 

47/6 

Ptolemais 

46/5 

Akamantis 

45/4 

Oineis 

44/3 

Kekropis 

43/2 

Hippothontis 

42/1 

Aiantis 

41/0 

Antiochis 

40/9 

Attalis 

II. 


1.  Let  lis  take  I  G  II  836  as  our  starting  point.  From  it  we 
obtain  the  names,  demes,  and  sequence  of  fourteen  priests  of 
Asklepios.  They  need  only  to  be  listed  for  the  observation  to 
obtrude  itself  that  they  follow  one  another  in  the  official  order  of 
their  tribes.'  One  exception  alone  occurs.  ^iXea^  EtVcato?  and 
KaXXidSr}^  AiyiTuei^^  the  fourth  and  fifth  in  the  list,  belong  to 
the  tribe  Antiochis. 

I  G  II  Add.  Nov.  373  b  next  demands  our  attention.  The 
priest  of  Asklepios  for  the  year  preceding  that  of  the  arehon 
Ly[si]a[de]s  was  —  Hf7re]T[a]ta)i/,  from  the  tribe  Demetrias. 

Then  we  consider  I  G  II  •'^  178  b,  from  which  it  is  clear  that  the 
priest  of  Asklepios  and  the  prytany-secretary  for  328  7  B.C.  both 
belonged  to  the  tribe  Akamantis.  In  the  same  way  I  (J  II  766. 
when  properly  construed,  shows  that  the  priests  of  Asklepios  for 
341/0  B.C.  and  336/5  B.C.  were  taken,  like  the  secretaries  for 
these  years,  from  Aigeis  and  Kekropis  respectively.  Hence  we 
conclude  that  the  tribes  of  the  priests  and  the  tribes  of  the  secre- 
taries normallv  concurred  in  each  vear.     The  same  conclusion  is 


^  Kirchner^s  timely  demonstration  {Rhein.  Mm.  59,  1904,  pp.  294  ff.)  that 
Pergase  was  transferred  to  Antigonis  between  307  and  201  B.C.  removes  the 
diflSculty  which  Oed^evos  lUpyaffijOev — the  sixth  in  the  list — would  otlierwise 
have  presented. 
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urged  upon  us  by  the  fact  that,  when,  in  the  second  half  of  the 
second  century  B.C.,  the  priests  of  Serapis  and  the  secretaries 
both  followed  the  official  order,  in  this  case  too  the  same  tribe  was 
called  upon  each  year  for  the  two  officials. 

The  dating  of  the  priests  of  Asklepios  of  I  G  II  836  need  not 
now  detain  us  long.  The  tribe  Pandionis  is  fixed  for  the  secre- 
taryship in  221/0  B.C.  by  the  coincidence  of  the  archon  Thrasy- 
phon  and  the  01>^npiad  139,  4.2  Working  back  and  forward  from 
this  point,  we  must  construct,  as  Kirchner  saw,'  the  scheme  of 
tribal  rotation  for  the  third  century.  It  then  appears  that  there 
are  only  two  possibilities — one  to  ascribe  the  list  of  fourteen 
priests  to  253/2—241/0,  the  other  to  date  it  in  265/4—253/2 
B.C.  The  choice  is  not  difficult.  For  by  locating  the  list  in  265/4 
— 253/2  it  results  that  the  two  priests  from  Antiochis  fall  in 
262/1  B.C.  That  they  belong  to  the  same  year  may  be  taken  for 
granted.  It  is  analogous  to  what  we  find  upon  considering  the 
reconstructions  made  in  the  board  of  Amphictyons  in  377/6  flf.,* 
and  is  in  accord  with  the  practice  repeatedly  attested  for  the 
election  of  suffecti  to  the  priests  of  Serapis.'  Twice — in  319/8'* 
and  in  296/5' — a  similar  substitution  of  magistrates  took  x)lace 
in  the  middle  of  the  year.  On  each  occasion  the  archon-eponymos 
was  reelected.  The  same  was  done  with  one  at  least  of  the  gen- 
erals in  296/5,  Phaidras  of  Sphettos  being  strategos  twice  in 
Nikias'  archonship.*  We  have  long  since  concluded,*^  from  evi- 
dence which  until  recently  was  perhaps  inadequate,^^  that  in  the 
year  which  ended  the  Chremonidean  War,  Antigonos  Gonatas, 
like  the  revolutionists  in  319/8  and  296/5  B.C.,  substituted  for 
the  old  magistrates  a  new  set  congenial  to  himself.  Moreover,  we 
have  lately  learned  that  this  war  was  ended  in  262/1  B.C.;  for 

'  DiTTENBEiiGER :  Syllogc-j  256,  11.  12  ff. 

*  Gott.  gel.  Am.,  1900,  pp.  433  ff. 

*  DiTTENBERGER :  Sylloge",  86;  cf.  Classical  Review,  XV,  1901,  pp.  38  ff. 
■See  above,  p.  136. 

*^For  ApoUodoros  Snrrepo^  see  I  G  II  Add.  299  b;  cf.  II 5  299  c. 

'  For  Nikias  Ucrrepos  I  G  II  299;  I  G  II 5  299  e. 

'I  G  II  331,  1.  21. 

•Droysen:  Geach.  d.  Hellenismus,  III,  P,  p.  246;  Beloch:  Griech.  Gesch., 
Ill,  2,  section  172. 

"Hegesandros  in  Athenaeus,  TV,  167  f.;  cf.  below,  p.  154. 
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Athens  surrendered  in  Antipatros'  archonship;  Antipatros  was 
the  immediate  predecessor  of  Arrheneides,  and  Arrheneides  fol- 
lowed Klearchos  (301/0)  by  an  interval  of  39  years  and  three 
months.  By  exclusive  reckoning  Arrheneides  thus  falls  into 
261/0.^^ 

For  these  reasons  we  must  date  the  list  of  fourteen  priests  in 
265/4—253/2  B.C. 

The  dating  of  I  G  II  Add.  373  b  is  not  so  easy.  The  limits 
are  253/2  and  230/29,  and,  since  the  priest  is  from  Kekropis,  it 
is  possible  for  Lysiades  to  occupy  either  247/6  or  235/4.  His 
rival  for  either  of  these  positions  is  Lysanias,  the  successor  of 
Ekphantos.  One  is  tempted  to  regard  these  two  archons  as  the 
same,  since  I  6  II  Add.  Nov.  373  b  gives  us  only  Ly[si]a[de]s 
— a  verj^  easy  misreading  for  Ly[sa]n[ia]s.  But  the  temptation 
to  identify  them  must  be  resisted ;  for  the  secretaries  are  different, 
one  being  'A/omtto/ui;^©?  *ApiaTO  -,  the  other  FiVfirjXo^  *Eifiir€Buo' 
1/09  Evcowfieis.  Hence  a  place  must  be  found  for  both  Lysiades 
and  Lysanias.  The  decision  comes  from  considering  the  prede- 
cessor of  Lysanias.  His  name  occupies  eight  spaces^ ^ — precisely 
the  number  required  for  the  archon  of  236/5  B.C.  Lysiades 
therefore  belongs  to  247/6  and  the  priest  from  Xypete  to  248/7. 
Since  OcJ^cd/do?  McXatcv?  would  occupy  this  year,  if  the  list  of 
fourteen  were  assigned  to  253/2  ff.,  its  location  in  265/4  flf.  is 
thus  made  doubly  sure. 

Now  we  can  proceed  farther.  But  first  let  us  remark  that  the 
official  order  of  the  priests  was  not  broken  by  the  Chremonidean 
War,  and  that  by  a  curious  coincidence  a  priest  from  Antigonis 
— the  tribe  established  by  the  Athenians  in  honor  of  Antigonos 
Gonatas'  grandfather  and  namesake — was  due  for  261/0.  Our 
next  stopping  place  is  I  G  II  Add.  Nov.  567  b.  This  precious 
stone  yields  us  a  priest  of  Asklepios  from  the  tribe  Hippothontis, 
and  the  archon  Isaios.  The  official  order  of  the  priests  of  As- 
klepios locates  this  priest,  ^vXeis  Xaipiov  ['EX€i;<r]tVto9,"  in 
288/7,  and  thus  settles  a  much  debated  problem  in  favor  of  the 


11 


See  below,  pp.  153  ff. 
"KoLBE:  Festschrift  f.  Otto  HirschfeJd,  p.  317,  has  settled  this  point. 
[An  additional  reason  for  dating  the  archon  in  question,  Ekphantos,  in  236/5 
is  ^iven  in  Klio,  VII,  pp.  213  ff.] 

"  The  restoration  is  undoubtedly  right.     The  decree  is  one  of  the  tribe 
Hippothontis. 
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view  originally  proposed  by  me  and  rashly  (so  they  said) 
accepted  by  Kirchner."  The  usefulness  of  the  official  order  of 
the  secretaries*  tribes  as  a  canon  in  dating  the  archons  of  the  first 
third  of  the  third  century  B.C.  depended  upon  the  maintenance 
of  the  archon  Isaios  in  288/7  B.C.  And  since  288/7  is  demanded 
for  Isaios  by  the  official  order  of  the  priests'  tribes,  when  we  work 
backward  from  262/1  and  by  the  official  order  of  the  secretaries' 
tribes,  when  we  work  forward  from  303/2 — 293/2,  there  is  no 
longer  any  room  for  discussion  as  to  the  location  of  this  archon, 
and  verj^  little  for  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  archon-list  be- 
tween 293/2  and  271/0  B.C. 

Finally  we  observe  that  upon  the  reestablishment  of  demo- 
cratic government  in  307/6  B.C.  the  tribe  from  which  the  priest 
of  Asklepios  was  chosen  was  Erechtheis — the  first  in  the  official 
order  prior  to  the  creation  in  that  year  of  Antigonis  and  De- 
metrias.^' 

2.  Let  us  leave  the  priests  of  Asklepios  at  this  point  and  turn 
to  the  prytany-secretaries.  Here  too  the  official  order,  which  had 
continued  without  an  interruption  from  353/2  B.C.,  was  thrown 
aside  with  the  establishment  of  the  aristocratic  government  in 
322/1,  but,  unlike  that  of  the  priests,  was  not  reestablished  till 
three  years  after  307/6,  in  304/3.  In  the  summer  of  this  year 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  at  the  command  of  his  father,  Antigonos, 
abandoned  the  siege  of  Rhodes  in  order  a  second  time  to  rescue 
Athens  from  Kassander,  and  it  was  doubtless  to  commemorate  his 
victorious  entry  into  the  city  that  his  father's  tribe,  Antigonis — 
the  first  in  the  official  order — was  given  the  privilege  of  possess- 
ing the  secretaryship  for  the  year  then  commencing.  In  the  year 
303/2,  however,  his  own  tribe,  Deinetrias,  was  passed  by  and  the 
secretaryship  was  given  to  Erechtheis.  The  reason  for  this  is  not 
hard  to  find.  It  was  seemingly  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  303, 
while  Poliorcetes  w^as  absent  in  the  Peloponnesus,'*^  that  the  Stra- 


in 


Gait.  gel.  An;:;.,  1900,  pp.  436  fF. ;  Frosopographia  Attica,  II,  p.  636. 

"  The  election  of  the  priest  took  place  some  nine  weeks  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  official  year  (I  G  II  Add.  489b) — as  ilid  that  of  the  archon 
and  the  other  ordinary  magistrates  (II  416).  Antigonis  and  Demetrias  be- 
gan to  exist  presumably  on  the  first  day  of  the  official  year.  Cf.  Bates: 
Cornell  Studies,  VIII,  p'.  1. 

Beitr.  alt.  Gesch.,  V,  j).  174,  n.  3. 


la 
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tokles-Demetrius  government  was  overthrown  at  Athens,  on  the 
issue  of  subservience  to  the  Macedonian  prince,  and  Demochares 
and  the  democratic  opponents  of  Demetrius  took  affairs  into  their 
own  hands. *^  To  be  sure,  the  deposed  government  was  soon  re- 
instated and  Demochares  was  forced  into  exile,  but  the  elections 
and  the  beginning  of  the  official  year,  we  may  assume,  came  in  the 
interval  and  Stratokles  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  take  the 
secretaiyship  from  the  person  whom  the  lot  had  designated  to 
hold  it. 

A  dislocation  of  the  two  systems  thus  occurred.  And  I  take 
this  opportTinity  to  remark  that  there  was  probably  a  small  group 
of  annual  single  officers  lined  up  with  both  the  priests  and  the 
secretaries.  The  dislocation  was  such  that  when  Antigonos  Go- 
natas  came  to  reconstruct  the  state  in  262/1  Oineis  had  the  secre- 
tar>'ship  and  Antiochis  the  priestship.  The  displacement  was  no 
doubt  awkward  and  senseless.  It  was  not  perpetuated,  and  in 
261/0  we  find  Antigonis,  the  first  in  the  official  order,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  tribe  of  which  the  conqueror  was,  as  it  were,  the 
living  eponymos,  in  possession  of  both  the  offices. 

Thus  is  explained  the  first  break  in  the  official  order  of  the 
secretaries'  tribes — a  break  which  has  been  used  by  many  scholars 
to  reject  all  archon-lists  constructed  with  it  as  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple. The  second  break  concerns  us  next;  for  between  the  last 
years  of  the  third  century  and  188/7  B.C.  a  breach  occurred  by 
which  some  seven  tribes  were  omitted.  This  I  believe  can  now  be 
explained  also.  The  disturbing  event  in  this  interval  is,  as  has 
all  along  been  affirmed,  the  abrogation  of  the  tribes  Antigonis  and 
Demetrias  and  the  introd\ietion  of  a  new  tribe,  Attalis.  We  have 
abundance  of  literary  evidence  that  Attalis  was  established  in 
200  B.C.  Moreover,  V.  von  Schoeffer  has  recently  shown  us  that, 
between  the  disap])earaiiee  of  Antigonis  and  Demetrias  nnd  the 
creation  of  Attalis,  a  short  period  intervened  during  which  there 
were  but  eleven  tribes  in  Athens.'**     Antigonis  and   Demetrias 

''Plutakch:  Dtmtlrius,  XXIV.  In  this  way  th(^  oiiiiHsion  ol"  Di'iiietrias 
can  be  explained,  whether  the  otticiaJ  order  bejjan,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
with  Aiantia  in  30(5/5,  or,  as  assumed  above,  witli  Antigonis  in  304  3.  De- 
mochares was  doubtless  oj)i»cscd  to  ti.e  cicatn  n  ti  the  t\\(»  i  t'W  tnlcs  ai  u  iii 
303/2  they  had  not  yet  become  secuiely  estaldished. 

'"See  i'AULY-WissoWA:  V,  1,  i*.  3li  and  \i\K  3H  If.  [Cf.  also  Tod  {A,.nnal 
of  BritiaJi  School  at  Athcn,s,  1902-3,  pp.  173  ff.),  who  has  readied  the  same 
conclusion  independently  of  v.  ISchoeffer.J 
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were  therefore  abolished  in  201 — in  all  likelihood.  The  important 
occurrences  in  Athenian  history  during  this  year  were  the  Acar- 
nanian-^Iacedonian  raid  into  Attica,  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
between  Athens  and  Philip,  and,  what  has  been  insufficiently 
emphasized  in  this  connection,  the  assurances  of  aid  given  to 
Athens  by  Ptolemy  of  Egypt — with  whose  court  the  city  had  been 
on  the  most  friendly  terms  for  over  twenty  years.^*^ 

The  official  order  of  the  secretaries*  tribes  is  amply  demon- 
strated for  the  greater  part  of  the  second  century.  We  work 
back,  according  to  Kirchner's  method,  from  the  fixed  points  to 
the  uncertain  period  at  its  start.  The  system  is  attached  to  the 
Roman  consul-lists  or  the  Olympiads  in  110/9,  112/1,  125/4, 
140/39,  168/7,  and,  when  continued  to  201/0,  the  interesting  fact 
is  revealed  that  in  this  year  the  tribe  in  the  secretaryship  was 
Ptolemais.  Everything  is  now  clear.  The  outbreak  of  indigna- 
tion which  caused  the  Athenians  to  throw  aside  Antigonis  and 
Demetrias-®  took  place  in  201.  The  machinery  for  tribal  distri- 
bution of  offices  was  thereby  thrown  out  of  working,  and  in  start- 
ing anew  in  201/0^^  the  Athenians  acted  as  they  did  in  261/0  and 
gave  the  honor  of  leading  off  the  tribal  procession  to  Ptolemais, 
of  which  too  the  living  eponymos  was  the  ruling  king  of  Egypt, 
the  benefactor  from  whom  at  that  moment  the  Athenians  confi- 
dently expected  aid  against  Macedon.  For  less  than  a  year  there 
were  eleven  tribes  in  Athens.    Then  came  the  visit  of  Attalos  in 


"LiVY:  XXXI,  9,  1;  cf.  NiESE:  Gesch,  d,  griech,  u.  maked.  Staaten,  IT, 
p.  580  and  pp.  589  f.     [Niese  doubtless  dates  the  collapse  of  Egyptian  power 


at  the  battle  of  Paneion  two  years  too  early.    It  came  in  198  B.C.] 

^LiVY  (XXXI,  44;  cf.  Dion  Chrys:  XXXVII,  41)  relates  how  in  the 
year  200,  after  the  creation  of  Attalis  (XXXI,  15;  cf.  Polybius:  XVI,  25) 
the  Athenians  cut  from  the  stones  all  memorials  of  the  Macedonian  rulers 
and  otherwise  indulged  their  indignation  against  Philip.  Either  this  occur- 
rence is  misplaced  by  Livy,  or  the  tribes  Antigonis  and  Demetrias  were  not 
among  the  Macedonian  institutions  at  that  time  cast  aside.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  upon  the  first  violation  of  Athens'  neutrality  by  the  Macedonians 
and  Acarnanians  (Livy:  XXXI,  14)  the  Athenians  discarded  these  two 
tribes.  Polybius  says  nothing  of  their  abrogation  where  he  describes  in  de- 
tail the  circumstances  under  which  Attalis  was  created.  Besides,  I  G  II  991 , 
shows  that  Antigonis  and  Dcmetiias  were  non-existent  for  some  time  before 
the  creation  of  Attalis. 

^  Of  course  the  <liabanding  of  Antigonis  and  Demetrias  may  have  taken 
place  in  the  course  cf  the  year  201/0.  In  that  case  the  secretary  and  other 
single  annual  officials  for  the  latter  i)art  of  201/0  only  were  taken  from  tlic 
tribe  Ptolenuiis. 
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200,  and  the  creation  of  the  new  tribe  Attalis.  The  official  order, 
which  thus  started  afresh  in  201/0,  continued  without  interrup- 
tion till  the  constitutional  changes  of  103/2  B.C.^^  It  was  then 
abandoned,  apparently  forever. 

3.  We  must  now  revert  to  our  priests  of  Asklepios.  There 
are  many  of  them  belonging  to  the  period  from  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.C.  to  the  second  century  A.D.  to  whom  no  year  can  be 
assigned  with  any  certainty.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  append  a  list 
of  these.^^  The  priests  who  are  dated  exactly  between  229  and 
88  B.C.  are  four  in  number.  They  fall  in  215/4,  165/4,  138/7, 
and  126/5  B.C.,  and  came  from  the  denies  Oinoe,  Pergase,  Phlya, 
and  Hestiaia.  These  demes  belonged  at  this  time  to  Ptolemais, 
Erechtheis,  Ptolemais,  and  Aigeis  respectively.  Since  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  official  order  for  the  priests  concurrent  with  that  for 
the  secretaries  demands  for  these  years  priests  from  Hippothontis, 
Ptolemais,  Kekropis,  and  Kekropis,  it  is  clear  that  the  two  systems 
were  not  kept  together  at  this  time.  Nor  do  the  intervals  between 
the  priests  allow  us  to  insert  these  officials  either  as  a  whole  or  in 
pairs  upon  any  orderly  scheme  of  tribal  sequences.  In  other 
words,  the  official  order  was  disregarded  in  the  selection  of  the 
priests  of  Asklepios  during  the  time  when  it  was  maintained  most 
rigidly  for  the  prytany-secretaries,  and  for  this  reason  our  loss, 
for  chronological  purposes,  is  not  a  very  great  one. 

Proceeding  down  into  the  first  century  B.C.,  we  have  evidence 
from  the  years  63/2,  62/1,  and  51/0  that  the  priests  of  Asklepios 
were  again  succeeding  one  another  in  the  official  order  of  their 
tribes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  these  dates,  or  as  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  sequence  at  this  time ;  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
whole  group  of  archons  between  62/1  and  47/6  is  demonstrated 
by  the  combination  of  I  G  III  1015  and  1014,  and  one  of  the 
group.  Ilerodes,  is  fixed  in  60/59  by  his  synchronism  with  01. 
180,  ^r*    In  order  to  determine  the  point  at  which  the  regular 


-  Beitr.  alt.  Gesch.,  IV,  pp.  1  ff. 
^  See  below,  pp.  172  ff. 

■*'•  DiODORUS  I,  4,  snya:  toOtov  S'  (Julius  Caesar)  al  frpCrrai  irpd^cis  iireTcX^a- 
0Tj(rav  dXvfiiriddoi  ttjs  iKaroffTTJs  Kai  6ydoT}KO<TTijs  /card  t6  TrpCjTov  I^tos  iir  Apxovros 
' AO-^vriait/  'Hpwdov.  It  is  confirmatory  that  Theophemos,  the  predecessor  of 
H erodes,  is  assigned  by  Kastor  (in  Eusebius  I,  p.  183,  8,  p.  295,  33  Schoene) 
to  (51/0  B.C.;  cf.  Kikchner:  P.A.  7092. 
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succession  was  resumed  we  have  again  to  work  baclavard  from 
63/2  as  a  fixed  point,  and  this  time  we  have  not  far  to  go.  It  is 
obvious  that  what  happened  before  in  262/1  and  201/0  B.C. 
happened  again  at  this  time.  In  88  B.C.  the  Antheniau  democrats 
looking  for  the  coming  of  Mithradates  the  Great,  overturned  the 
pro-Roman  aristocratic  government  which  had  existed  from  103/2 
B.C.  on.  They  put  themselves  into  the  hands  of  two  military 
leaders — so-called  tyrants, — and  offered  a  desperate  resistance  to 
Sulla  in  87/6.  When  the  Roman  pro-consul  captured  the  city  the 
aristocrats  were  restored,-'*  the  preceding  year  was  marked  on  the 
list  of  the  eponymi  as  apapx^a^  and  the  offices  were  reassigned. 
The  priest  of  Asklepios  for  87/6  was  taken,  as  in  307/6  and 
261/0,  from  the  first  tribe  in  the  official  order — Erechtheis.  At 
what  time  the  scheme  of  sequences,  begun  in  87/6,  ceased  to  exist, 
I  cannot  at  present  determine.-" 


III. 

We  must  now  return  and  take  up  a  number  of  points  in  detail. 

1.  The  list  of  secretaries  to  the  treasurv-board  of  Athena  is 
given  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  their  official  order  does  not  concur 
with  that  of  the  prj'tany-secretaries  and  priests.  At  what  times 
the  three  sets  began  cannot  be  detennined. 

2.  narat/to?    (P. A.  11677)  was  priest  shortly  before  343/2 
(archon  Pythodotos).     The  name  being  rare,  it  is  perhaps  ad- 
missible to  identify  him  with  YlaTai/co^;  'EXevaivio^  I  G  II  834  b, 
col.  I,  50  (329/8,  P.A.  11679). 

Ava(0€o^  IpiKopvaio^  (P.A.  9407)  appears  in  I  G  II  7671.  19, 
and  1459.  He  must  have  been  priest  in  334/3,  if  this  fragment 
— a  list  of  donations  to  Asklepias — followed  I  G  II  766 ;  but  that 
is  impossible,  for  the  list  for  334/3  is  extant  in  766  itself,  and  767 
certainly  formed  no  part  of  766.  Hence  767  must  precede  766, 
in  which  case  it  sh(mld  probably  be  joined  with  Add.  Nov.  766  b. 
Lysitheos  is  therefore  assigned  to  344/3  B.C. 


Bcitr.  alt.  Gesch.,  IV,  p.  17. 

A  hurried  survey  of  the  data  for  the  first  two  centuries  A.D.  revealed 
nothing  conclusive  on  this  point. 


23 
20 
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[For  SovyePTff;^  see  Simdwall,  Klio:  Beiheji  71' p.  75  and 
Kirch ner,  Rhein.  Mus.  LXI  \>.  349. J 

EvplklBj]^  *A\aL€is  appears  in  the  Askle^ios-list  for  841/0 
in  the  following  connection:  Mvvviov  F*  rairra?  €<f>rf  6  Up€{is) 
FtvmKLBrjf;  *A\ai(€is)  TraXuLa^  elpai  I  G  II  7GG  11.  7  f . ;  cf.  1.  3: 
Mprjaaperr)  A,  iWeiTrei  \-  \-  |-,  Tavra^  Bel^^v'^  €(f>7)  cnroSotfvac  Ato- 
xXea  MvppL{povaiop).  Such  an  affirmation  could  have  been 
made  bv  no  one  except  the  priest  in  charge  for  the  year. 

IloXufci/o?,  priest  in  339/8,  seems  to  be  missing  in  the  Proso- 
pographia."  He  is  possibly  to  be  identified  with  Ilo\v^epo<f 
Uo\vfcpd{Tov^)  lovpieis  I  G  II  864  (P.A.  12066). 

For  Teto-ui?,  priest  in  338/7  ef,Teiala^  K€<f>a\rj0€p(F.A,  13478). 

TeX6<7^9  OXu(€V9)  (P.  A.  13520)  is  mentioned  as  priest  in  the 
list  of  donations  I  G  II  766  11.  66  and  67.  No  priest  appears  else- 
where in  this  or  the  similar  lists  except  the  priest  of  Asklepios. 
If  the  donations  arrived  with  about  the  same  frequency  in  338/7 
(11.  29  ff.)  and  337/6  as  in  340/39  and  339/8  (11.  8  flP.),  we  should 
expect  the  priest  for  336/5  to  appear  anyw^here  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  1.  66. 

3.  ^Lkoxdprj^  "OaOep  and  'OpijToyp  McXtreu?  are  mentioned 
in  the  catalogue  of  donations  published  in  I  G  II  835.  This  list 
follows  that  of  which  part — for  the  years  341/0 — 336/5  flP. — is 
extant  in  I  G  II  766.  Since  lines  8  ff.  of  766  belong  to  340/39, 
and  lines  66  and  67  deal  with  dedications  in  336/5,  it  is  clear  that 
line  119,  with  which  the  catalogue  ended,  reached  to  about  332/0. 
We  can  therefore  place  the  beginning  of  II  835  at  about  that  time. 
Consequently  the  seventeen  priests  mentioned  in  it  belong  in  the 
main  after  330  B.C.  Hence  I  G  II  835  cannot  have  been  pub- 
lished before  313/2  B.C.  It  undoubtedly  was  set  up  much  later. 
[The  dating  of  Onetor  and  Philoehares  and  of  the  other  fifteen 
priests  in  this  group  has  been  carefully  investigated  by  Kirehner 
in  an  article  entitled  Beitrdi/e  zur  attiscJK n  Epigraphik.-^  The 
conclusion  reached  is  that  the  two  named  above  held  office  in 
321/0  and  320/19 :  Philipp  s  (1  G,  II  S:^ry^  1.  78)  in  319/8,  and  the 
other  fourteen  as  indicated  in  the  table  given  above  on  pp.  131  f.] 

'^'  Similarly  'EwiKpdrris  (I  G  II  835  1.  61)  and  llvOdvLKos  {ibid.  1.  50)  have  been 
omitted. 

^Khcin.  3/m.v.  LXI   (1906),  pp.  344  ff. 
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Beyond  the  fully  extant  bej2:inning  (265/4)  of  I  G  II  836 
(which  is  written  on  the  back  of  the  stone  on  which  I  G  II  835 
is  inscribed)  lie  the  years  of  ten  priests,  who  as  ex-officials  made 
donations  to  Asklepios  in  266/5  and  263/2.  Seven  of  them  ap- 
pear together  at  the  end  of  the  catalof^e  for  263/2.  At  this  point 
the  conmiissioners  placed  in  the  inventory  a  lot  of  miscellaneous 
items — the  weijjht  of  gold  on  hand,  the  apyvpcofuiTa  oU  oi  UpeU 
iXp(ouTo  etc.  Perhaps  an  assortment  of  cult-furniture  which 
had  been  contributed  by  the  priests  themselves  was  put  out  of 
service  at  this  time,  a  censer,  a  ladel,  several  ^SwroTia^  a  bowl, 
etc.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  commissioners  chose  this  point  to  list 
the  articles  of  the  permanent  outfit  which  were  donated  by  priests 
who  held  office  prior  to  the  year  in  which  Athens  fell ;  for  all  but 
three  items  in  this  part  of  the  inventory  concern  objects  donated 
by  priests,  while  of  the  others  one  was  apparently  the  property 
of  Asklepios  himself,  and  a  second  came  as  a  gift  from  the  S^/ao9 
of  Athens. 

It  is  not  important  to  decide  whether  this  nest  of  dedications 
is  the  result  of  something  done  in  262/1  or  of  the  cataloguing  in 
232/1.  In  any  case  its  insertion  just  before  the  first  year  of  the 
^lacedonian  regime  chc^cks  in  a  decisive  way  our  chronologj'^  of  the 
whole  period. 

The  first  dedication  by  the  S^/109  was  listed  in  263/2:  the  next 
was  made  in  256/5,  and  this  seems  to  have  established  a  prece- 
dent; for  in  the  two  following  years  (for  which  alone  a  complete 
catalogue  is  extant)  the  state  likewise  made  a  gift  to  the  shrine. 
Was  the  precedent  set  in  the  year  in  which  Athens  regained  her 
freedom  ?  That  is  given  by  Eusebius  as  256/5,  not,  as  is  usually 
affirmed,-"  as  255/4. 

Macedonian  money  a[)pears  among  the  dedications  for  tht-  first 
time  in  what  we  have  determined  to  be  261/0.  Thus  during  the 
priestshi])  of  Theoxenos  of  Pergase  (1.  45)  a  [rerpaxfiov  'Avtl'\ 
yopcLOu  was  given  as  an  offering  ])y  Euagion.      In    256  5    four 

^  Beloch,  (Jriei'h.  Gcsrli.  Ill  2,  p.  430.  |  llieronyimis  and  Syiicollus 
(524,  12)  assign  it  to  OI.  131,  1  =  2r)(.)/5.  This  is  the  year  of  Abraham 
17G1.  The  Armenian  version  puts  it  in  the  year  of  Abraham  1761,  whiclj  is 
equated,  however,  with  OJ.  181,  2  =  255/4.  Still  Zohrab's  reading  of  the 
vcrsio  ArmenUi  puts  it  in  the  year  of  Abraham  1760  =  01.  131,  1  =  256/5. 
Schone,  Eusebius,  TI,  pp.  120  f.;  cf.  Jacoby,  Apollodors  Chronik,  p.  376, 
n.  1.] 
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T^paxH^  *Airny6i/€ia  were  dedicated  (1.  80),  in  255/4  three  (1. 
86),  and  some  more  in  254/3  (1.  93). 

After  a  period  during  which  Athens  had  lost  her  right  of 
coinage  the  mint  was  reopened  in  229,  and  the  new  style  of  Attic 
coins  began.  Head  determines  the  period  of  suspension  to  be 
from  322  to  229.^^  That  is  assuredly  wrong.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  between  307  and  262/1  Athens  coined  no  money  in 
her  own  name.  The  first  appearance  of  'Aimyot/eLa  rerpaxfJ^  in 
261/0  tells  clearly  enough  when  it  was  that  the  old  style  of  Attic 
coins  was  abandoned.  Head,'*  following  J.  P.  Six,^^  attributes 
the  Tdrpa^H^  'Avriyoveia  of  our  catalogue  to  Antigonos,  the  father 
of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  This  view  is  based  on  a  false  dating  of 
I  G  II  836.  The  coins  belong,  as  is  now  clear,  to  Antigonos  Go- 
natas,  and  can  probably  be  identified  by  the  numismatists.  In 
any  case  we  have  again  a  decisive  check  upon  our  chronology'  in 
the  fact  that  these  r^paxfJ^a,  'Airnyoveta  make  their  first  appear- 
ance in  the  priestship  which  we  have  dated  in  the  year  after  the 
fall  of  Athens. 

Before  assigning  to  precise  years  the  ten  priests  who  made 
dedications  as  ex-officials,  it  will  be  well  to  look  to  the  limits  of  the 
inscription  in  which  they  occur.  Its  beginning  is  extant  in  a 
fragmentary  condition,  and,  judging  from  the  normal  number  of 
lines  required  for  a  year,  it  appears  that  at  least  five  annual  cata- 
logues preceded  that  from  265/4.  How  many  more  there  were 
depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  lacuna  between  fragments  ah  and 
d.  Since,  as  will  be  seen  in  a  moment,  the  earliest  year  required 
by  the  tribes  of  the  ten  priests  involved  is  275/4,  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  the  list  began  at  about  that  time.  It  ended  in  232/1 
B.C.  Hence  about  45  years  were  included.  Since  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  inscription  on  the  front  of  the  stone  was  equally 
long,  it  is  probable  that  the  two  sides  contained  a  continuous 
narrative,  and  together  listed  the  dedications  from  about  330  to 


■^"  Hhstoria  Nummorum  p.  316. 

''  Op.  (it.  p.  201. 

^^  Annua  ire  de  Nvmi^inatique  1882,  p.  27.  I  have  not  ha<l  access  tu  tliis 
serial  or  to  any  other  of  the  mimismatie  journals.  [1  notice  that  Koohlor  in 
the  Sitzun(j.sb.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  for  lS9(i,  pp.  1089  ff.,  has  already  taken  issue 
with  Head  on  most  of  these  points.] 
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232/1  B.C.,  the  juncture  bein^r  at  about  276/5  B.C.  And  this 
proves  to  be  not  an  approximate  but  the  exact  date ;  for  I  G  II  835 
was  set  up  in  the  archonship  of  E[if-  and  the  secretaryship  of 
KX€47[a/?79].  Between  332/1  and  274/3  officials  whose  names 
bejrin  in  this  way  are  possible  only  twice.  In  277/6  or  284/3 
— laios?  was  archon.  His  secretary  is  unknown.  Hence  there  is 
nothing  to  exchide  his  year.  But  there  is  nothing  to  commend  it 
either.  Whereas  276/5,  the  year  w-hich  preceded  that  of  the 
earliest  priest  in  I  G  II  836,  and  the  year  of  a  most  important 
change  of  government  in  Athens,^^  has  for  archon  Eubulos.  His 
secretary  has  not  been  known  hitherto.  We  may  therefore  safely 
conclude  that  I  G  II  835  was  inscribed  in  276/5.  That  being  the 
case,  we  have  found  a  reason  for  its  peculiar  arrangement;  for 
this  catalogue  differs  from  the  rest  in  that  the  donations  are 
grouped,  not  under  the  names  of  the  priests  in  whose  years  they 
were  made,  but  according  to  their  location  in  the  shrine.  This 
was  natural,  if  the  articles  were  listed  in  276/5  B.C.  The  many 
changes  of  government  and  the  abandonment  of  the  official  order 
during  the  preceding  fifty  years  made  it  at  that  time  impossible 
to  arrange  the  dedications  chronologically. 

Since  it  is  certain  that  the  ex-priests  belong  to  the  period  im- 
mediately preceding  265/4  B.C.,  I  have  assigned  them  to  the  years 
into  which  their  demes  distribute  them .  In  the  process  two  restora- 
tions have  been  made,  one  rash,  the  other  probable.  [Tt]/io/icXr)(9) 
•E-  belongs  to  273/2,  272/1,  270  69,  or  267/6,  and  in  the  tribes 
which  are  involved  by  these  years  only  four  demes  begin  with  *E, 
viz.:  Erchia  and  Erikeia  (Aigeis  270/69),  Eiresidai  (Akamantis 
267/6),  and  Eitea  (Antigonis  273/2).  Because  of  Tifio/cXip; 
EtVeaw  (P.  A.   13733)  the  last  possibility  has  been  preferred. 

The  case  of  Au<7aj/ui[? — ]Xt  leaves  less  for  guesswork. 
[It  has  been  restored  with  Me]\t(T€u9)  by  Sundwall,  op.  ci7.,  p.  78, 
and  defended  by  Kirchner  {Bcrl.  Phil.  Woch.,  1906,  pp.  985  f.) 


■"C/.  lieitr.  alt.  Gesch.  V  pp.  1G7  f.,  170,  173,  and  below  pp.  155  and  1G6. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  change  from  the  financial  board  ol  iiri  ry  SioiK-ffaei 
to  the  single  officer,  which  was  made  in  270/5,  was  accompanied  by  the  trans- 
fer, in  part  at  least,  of  certain  of  the  duties  of  the  college,  e.g.^  the  payment 
for  inscribing  documents,  to  the  raydas  tQv  ffTparnoTiKCfv.  The  earliest  men- 
tion of  the  military  treasurer  in  this  connection  is  still  I  G  II  835;  cf.  Lar- 
FELD  II  2,  p.  722. 
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against  the  objections  made  by  me,  below  p.  169.  Lysanias  is 
then  assigned  to  272/1.] 

4.     A  few  remarks  may  now  be  made  on  the  archon-list. 

It  should  no  longer  be  doubted  that  Philippos  belongs  in  293/2 
B.C.,  and  that  no  name  is  lacking  in  the  list  given  by  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus ;  for  between  Philippos  and  Diokles  (290/89) 
place  must  be  found  for  Kimon  and  Charinos.  The  reference  in 
the  letters  of  Epicurus — iirl  Sk  Xap([^vov  /cal  cttI]  AioTLfi[ov]  — 
makes  it  practically  impossible,  as  Kolbe  rightly  remarked,^*  to 
locate  Charinos  after  Diokles. 

Kimon  I  will  have  to  be  assigned  to  292/1  rather  than  to  the 
following  year  (or  to  the  preceding)  because  of  the  connection  be- 
tween the  policy  of  Phaidros  in  this  archonship  and  the  situation 
inevitably  arising  out  of  the  revolt  in  Boeotia  in  292/1  B.C.^** 
Phaidros  was  doubtless  moderate  in  his  politics.  He  held  the 
generalship  between  301  and  296/5,  and  in  296/5  under  both  the 
aristocracy  and  Lachares.  He  continued  to  serve  under  the  de- 
mocracy of  295/4-276/5,  and  was  publicly  commended  in  275/4 
after  the  moderates  again  assumed  control. 

Moderate  counsels  were  much  needed  in  Athens  in  the  year 
which  followed  that  of  Philippos,  for  the  extreme  oligarchs  were 
then  back  from  exile*'*"  and  many  reasons  urged  the  city  to  join  in 
the  unfortunate  Boeotian  rebellion  (292/1).  That  Athens  main- 
tained peace,  freedom,  and  a  liberal  government  was,  it  seems, 
due  to  the  influence  of  Phaidros  in  Kimon 's  year  (292/1).    The 

I)assage  from  which  we  learn  this  is  worth  quoting  in  full. 
^eipoTOVijdeU  Bk  uiro  tov  Brjfiov  iirl  tcl  OTrXa  arparrfyof;  top  eviav- 
rov  TOV  iirl  l^lyLoavo^  ap')(oino^  BtereXeaev  ay(opL^6fi€vo<;  inrep  rry? 
Koivrj^  acoT7]pia<;^  /cal  Trepiardvrwv  rel  ttoXcl  Katpcjv  SvaKoXwv 
Sc€(f>if\a^€v  Ttjv  elprjvqv  ttji  '^(opai^  cnrofpacpofievo^;  ael  ra  /cpdrcara^ 
/cal  TOP  aiTOp  iK  rrjf;  x^P^^  '^^^  '^^^  a  Woi/9  Kapiroxs  alrio^  iyepcTO 
ela-KOfiLadTJpat^  avpL^ovKevaa^;  rm  h-q^ioDL  (TVPreXea-ai  (erasure  of  c.  38 

•^  Aih.  Mitt.  XXX,  ]>.  103.  [See,  however,  my  article  on  the  Death  of 
Mcnander  in  Classical  Philology  11,  where  it  is  shown  that  Charinos,  Phil- 
ippos, and  Kimon  succeeded  one  another  in  293/2,  292/1,  and  291/0.] 

^"  Kolbe:  loc.  cit.,  pp.  103,  108;  Beloch:  Griech.  Gesch.  Ill,  1,  p.  234, 
n.  1. 

''Dion.  Hal.:  Dc  Dinarcho  IX  =  p.  651;  cf.  Beitr,  alt.  Gcsch.  V,  p.  161. 
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letters  in  which  there  was  some  reference  to  Demetrius)  /cal  rrjv 
TToKxv  iXevOepap  /cal  Sjjfio/cpaTOVfievrjv  airrovofiov  TrapeBay/cev  xal  rots 
pofiois  Kvpioxr;  Toh  fieO'  iavrop  (erasure  of  c.  71  letters).^''* 
Tliat  is  to  say,  in  spite  of  the  crisis  peace  was  maintained,  but 
contributions  of  money  were  necessaiy  to  gather  in  the  harvest. 
The  penalty  for  indiscretion  would  have  been  the  destruction  of 
the  legal  safeguards  of  life  and  property,  and  a  rabid  oligarchy 
upheld  by  the  drawn  sword  of  ^facedon. 

If  I  G  II  310  is  a  correct  reproduction  of  the  stone,  it  seems 
impossible  to  restore  the  archon-name  found  in  line  24  except  as 
^OXvfi7noS(i)]pov,  In  that  case  the  decree  which  occupies  the 
earlier  part  of  the  stone  precedes  301  B.C.;  for  the  ra/Aia? 
was  instructed  to  pay  the  cost.  This  can  be  either  the  rafiia^  tov 
hrjpLov  or  the  rafiCa^;  roiv  arpaTLcoriKiav.  The  rapLia^  r,  S,  was 
abolished  in  301 :  the  raftta?  t.  a.  was  first  entrusted**  with  the 
payment  for  the  inscrilnng  of  documents  on  the  change  ot  gov- 
ernment in  276/5.  AXayptov  Upo^evov^  to  whom  the  decree  in 
question  renders  praise,  was  given  Athenian  citizenship  in 
'290/89  or  the  following  year.  Hence  it  is  much  the  most  likely 
thing  that  the  ra/Aia?  r.  S.  is  meant.  I  G  II  310  was  i)assed 
eiprjvrp;  he  yepofian}^.  The  end  of  the  '*four  years'  war*'  is  prob- 
ably referred  to.  A?<r;^ft)i/,  the  leader  perhai)s  of  a  i)ro- Athenian 
party  in  Delphi,  was  accordingly  lauded  by  Stratokles  and  his 
friends  in  c.  303/2  and  by  the  same  government  upon  its  resto- 
ration in  294/3  (Olympiodoros).  For  befriending  Athenians  in 
Delphi,  probably  at  the  time  the  Aetolians  seized  the  shrine,"' 
he  was  finally  given  the  citizenship  in  290/89.  Aischron  was  in 
all  likelihood  the  most  prominent  man  among  the  out  and  out 
democrats  in  Delphi. 

We  shall  have  to  reconcile  ourselves  after  all  to  dating  the 
return  of  Demochares  from  exile,  the  revolt  of  Athens  from 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  the  storming  of  the  Museion  in  289 

»•  I  G  II  331. 

'-''  See  above,  p.  149,  ii.  33. 

='  I*ALLY-Wisso\VA:  IV,  ]».  2508;  Jahrb.,  1897,  p.  187.  Pointow  oom-Iiides 
that  AiiMfhron  was  not  a  Delphian  because  his  name  is  wanting  in  the  Delph- 
ian inscriptions.  The  same  argument  would  convict  Lachares  of  ^evlas  in 
Athens.  [Kirehnor  (Jierl.  Phil.  Work.  1906  p.  9H5)  objects  to  the  rt'stoni- 
tion  OXi'/tir«o5w]poi'  on  the  frround  of  bick  of  s])iicc,  nnd  refeiw  to  Htrvtts 
1902  p.  4H6  where  he  has  sug^rested  ' Aprnrdr^pov  (2(>2/l  B.C.)! 
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B.C.,'®  and  Plutarch  will  have  to  be  corrected  where  he  nar- 
rates the  revolt  of  Athens  after  the  expulsion  of  Demetrios  from 
Macedon,'®  the  only  alternative  being  that  some  fallacy  exists  in 
our  calculation  of  the  limits  of  Demetrius'  reign.*® 

Urios  must  precede  Eubulos;  for  I  G  II  331  must  have  been 
passed  in  the  year  immediately  after  Eubulos — not  a  few  years 
later,  as  Kolbe  assumes.  Certainly  no  one  who  accepts  Beloch's 
very  plausible  dating  of  Eubulos  in  276/5  should  attribute  I  G  II 
331  to  any  year  but  that  of  his  successor,  since  it  is  upon  the 
observation  that  the  year  of  this  docimient  was  the  second  of  an 
Olympiad  that  Eubulos  is  assigned  to  the  first.**    This  being  so,  a 

single  officer  cttI  t^  Sloiki]<t€i  appears  in  275/4,  whereas  in  Urios' 
year  the  board  still  existed.    Hence  Urios  belongs  to  285/4.*- 

It  is  likely  that  both  Telokles  and  — laios?  precede  p]ubulos; 
for  after  Eubulos  no  archon-name,  unless  it  be  these,  appears  in 
Epicurus'  correspondence.  That  would  seem  to  have  ceased  with 
the  infirmities  of  the  philosopher's  latter  days.    The  only  possibil- 

**The  agonotketes,  Philippides  of  Kephale,  in  288/7,  iirQeerov  d7WKa  kotc- 

"See  Beitr,  alt,  Gesch.  V,  pp.  176  flf. 

^  Kolbe 's  (loc.  cit.  pp.  91  ff.)  criticism  of  Beloch's  conclusion  (Griech, 
Gesch.  I  IT  2,  p.  80)  that  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was  expelled  from  Macedon 
in  288  B.C.  is  not  fatal.  The  attack  on  Demetrius  may  have  been  delivered 
in  the  early  summer  of  288.  His  abdication  was  probably  made  on  his  de- 
parture for  Asia,  in  288/7  or  later. 

"  This  Kolbe  seems  to  have  overlooked. 

"In  I  G  II  325,  which  Kolbe  in  contradiction  to  Koehler,  who  after  seeinj^ 
the  stone  (IT 5  325)  decided  for  ArrluMifides,  locates  in  KalJimedes'  archon- 
ship,  appears,  as  between  295/4  and  27()/5,  the  board  of  officers  entitled  oi  iirl 
ri  5ioiK'/i<r€i.  In  II  Add.  Nov.  373  b  (248/7),  II  305  (245/4),  E0.  Apx-  1905  p.  219 
(235/4)  and  II  334  (232/1)  we  find  on  the  other  hand  6  ^iri  rg  SiouV".  Again 
after  229  B.C.  ol  iirl  tJ  5toiKT^<T€i  recurs,  and  before  201/0  6  iirl  tJ  dioLKrjaei^uc- 
ceeds.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  in  229  the  democracy  reverted  to  the 
practice  of  the  earlier  democrats  of  295/4-27<)/5  B.C.,  and  then  dropped  it 
when  the  first  zeal  of  the  restoration  wore  away  and  the  advantajj^es  of  one 
responsible  aduMnistrator  prevailed  over  sentiment.  But  how  explain  the 
isolated  ajipearance  of  the  colletre  in  the  middle  of  the  century.'  We  have 
Kolbe's  assurance  that  the  stone  has  to]i'[s,  otherwise  the  easiest  way  would 
be  to  assume  a  misreading.  It  is,  however,  possilde  that  a  college  was  reap- 
pointed when  the  Chremonidean  War  began,  and  that  it  remained  in  charge 
till  the  Athenian  pro-Macedonians  came  to  have  a  free  hand  in  25(>.  In  that 
case  II  325  should  be  assigned  to  Arrheneides  and  the  Mss.  of  Diogenes 
Laertius  (  Wilamow  itz:  Antif^o)io.s  von  Karifsto,s,  p.  341)  which  yield  t6v 
ivl  T^s  5ioi«fiJ(rew?,  corrected  to  roi>$  ivl  t-q  SioiK'/fcrei.  But  the  whole  matter  is 
uncertain.  [Kirchiier  (I-irrl.  Phil.  IVorh.  1900,  p.  987)  suggests  that  the 
archon  name  in  I  (}  II  325  be  restored  ['Eiri  Bpa<ri'/x]iJ5o[i'],  and  that  Thrasy- 
n:e«les  l;e  located  in  one  of  the  vears  after  221/0  B.(,'.  I  notice,  bv  the  wav, 
that  an  exceptional  letter  of  Ei)icurus  was  written  in  the  j)eriod  of  his  last 
sickness  in  271/0  B.C.] 
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ities  are  284/3  and  277/6,  and  there  is  no  means  of  deciding 
which  of  these  comes  to  each. 

5.  Beloch  has  assigned  Antipatros  to  263/2  and  Arrheneides 
to  262/1.    The  determining  passages  are  as  follows  :*' 

Kai    AttoAAo [Sfti] /[>09  Sc  TO  Ka[&rji' 
p]rj(rOai  [riOyfai  t]^v  iroXiv  [^w*  'Av- 
Tiir]dTpov  t[ov]  Trpo  'App€V€tS[ov 
Kttt  <l}povpa[y  €1?]  TO  Moiwrciov [totc 
€l<Trj)^0^(u  vtt'J  *AvTiy6vov  [kuI  Tas 
d/[>;(a$  [aio/ip^o-^J  ai  kol  wav  €v[i 

KaBdirep  ev  t^[0  w€- 
pii\ov€rqi  TO.  v€pi   Avti<^v[tos 
CTTto-ToA^t  AcycTtt  [t]  ,  yivera  [i  )9c- 

fiiuiKtas  6  ZrjvuiV  .  .  .  i3e 

•tt  T<uv  p  Ktti  tt  iruiv.      dvo 
KAcap;(OV  yap  €ir     App]cvc[t- 
8iyv,  €<^'  ov  (n}fi[^CLUi0^rjvai  [tc- 
TcAci-TiyKfiVa  [i]   TttivuiVJLj  Irrj 
icTiv  iwia  'ca[t]   T/3taKo[vTa 

Kal  firjV€S  T/3Ct5. 

[ycyoi'/vai  KAc-] 
dvOrjv  in   dp)(ov[TO^^ 
*ApL(rTo<t>dvov^  Kaiy\ 
rrjv  0';(oAt;v  Sitt[KaTa-] 
0';(ctv  CTT*  Uttj  T/3taK[o]v- 
Ta  Kttt   [fjv. 

aTTT/AAayiy  [8*  ctt'  dp\ovTo<i  'I-J 
a(rovo9  €t[<u]v  tgl  /j.[aAtfrTa  p  ] . 

The  sequence  of  Antipatros  and  Arrheneides  is  thus  clearly 
established.  Klearehos  was  archon  in  301/0  B.C.  Thirty-nine 
years  bring  us  to  the  beginning  of  261/0.  Three  months  can 
carry  us  as  well  into  the  year  261/0  as  into  that  of  Klearehos. 
Hence  Heloch's^*  calculation  is  not  the  only  one  possible. 

*^  For  a  more  exact  preseutatioii  of  Cronert  's  rea<liTi^  of  these  papyrus- 
frajjments  see  Beloch  112,  pp.  424,  39,  472  f.  The  text  here  given  does  not 
indicate  the  varyinjj  degrees  of  certainty  of  particular  letters. 

**  Gricrh.  Gesch.  Ill  2,  p.  424.  [Kolbe's  emphatic  afTirmation  that  it  is 
{DeuUclic  lAtaraturztil.  1907,  p.  934)  should  not  lead  any  one  astray.] 
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The  public  tomb  was  decreed  to  Zeno  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth  month,  Maimakterion,*"  at  the  request  of  King  Antigonos.** 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  probable  that  his  death  occurred  two 
months  earlier,  in  the  third  month  of  261/0.  Zeno's  successor, 
Kleanthes,  was  head  of  the  Stoa  for  upward  of  thirty-one  years. 
By  inclusive  reckonings  this  brings  us  to  231/0  for  his  death  and 
for  the  archon  Jason.  The  lack  which  cttI  calls  for  is  explained 
by  the  three  months  of  Arrheneides'  year  given  to  Zeno.  The 
calculation  is  then  verified  by  the  equation  331/0  (Aristophanes) 
minus  231/0  (Jason)  =  about  100.  We  need  not  concern  our- 
selves here  with  other  computations  as  to  the  lives  and  headships 
of  Zeno  and  Kleanthes,  since  it  is  through  the  one  which  he 
himself  gives  that  the  years  of  Philodemus'  arphons  must  be  ar- 
rived at. 

Since  it  was  not  till  262/1  B.C.,  and,  if  the  distribution  of  the 
dedications  to  Asklepios  is  any  criterion — 3^^  lines  to  Phileas,  4 
to  Kalliades*^ — in  the  late  fall  of  262  at  the  earliest,  that  Athens 
came  into  the  hands  of  Antigonos,  it  is  apparent  that  the  surren- 
der of  the  city  took  place  at  the  time  that  the  young  king  Anti- 
ochos  II  came  to  the  throne  of  the  Seleucids  (between  July  262 
and  July  261),**  and  declared  war  upon  Ptolemy  Philadelphus*^ 
— ^the  champion  and  chief  hope  of  the  Athenians.  This  new  en- 
tanglement destroyed  the  last  prospect  of  Egyptian  aid,  and  the 
city  could  do  nothing  but  yield.  The  marriage  of  Antigonos'  heir 
to  Antiochos'  sister,  Stratonike,  was  the  consummation  of  the  alli- 
ance which  cost  Athens  its  independence.  The  war,  in  which  the 
siege  and  fall  of  Athens  formed  but  an  episode,  continued  for 
some  time  after  262,  and  resulted  in  the  downfall  of  the  sea-power 
of  Philadelphus.^*^ 

Antigonos,  we  observe,  is  said  tA?  apxa<:  [avr]iprjad'\ai  /cal 
irav  kv\X\  )9oi;X€i5[6ti/?]   [e<f>]eia6ai„ 

*•  DiocJENES  Laertius  :  VII,  10-12. 

*•  Diogenes  Laertius  :  VII,  15  j  cf,  Wilamowitz  :  Antigonos  v.  Karystos, 
pp.  118,  344. 

*'I  G  II  836,  11.  36  ff.     [Lehmann-Haupt  (BerJ.  Phil  Woch,  1906,  pp. 
1265  f.)  dates  the  fall  of  Athens  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  261.] 

Bevan  :  The  House  of  Seleucus  I,  p.  168. 

Beloch  :  Griech.  Gesch,   III  1,  p.  615. 

"Beloch:  III  1,  p.  618;  III  2,  pp.  428  ff. 
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6.  The  archoDs  between  261/0  and  230/29  form  a  ^roiip  by 
themselves  and  deserve  a  special  study.  Leaving  out  of  account 
Sosistratos  and  Philoneos,'^*  who  belong  before  262/1,  and  Philos- 
tratos,  Antiniachos,  and  Phanostratos,  whom  Kolbe**^  has,  I  be- 
lieve rightly,  assigned  to  209/8  ff .,  there  remain  for  the  thirty-one 
years  involved  twenty-two  archon-names :  Kleomachos,  Diogeiton, 
Olbios,  Lysiades,  Kallimedes,  Glaukippos,'^^  Thersilochos,  Chari- 
kles,  Lysias,  Kimon,  Ekphantos,  Lysanias,  Diomedon,  Jason,  Alci- 
biades,  llagnias,  Lykeas,  Pheidostratos,  Philippides,  Theophemos, 
Thymoehares,. . .  .bios?  and,  as  a  possible  twenty-third,  Aristei- 
des.  Of  these  the  first  fourteen  are  assigned  in  the  table  to  a 
definite  year.    These  assignments  require  a  word  of  justification. 

Diomedon  has  been  dated  by  Kirchner  in  232/1,  for  obvious 
and  adequate  reasons.  That  leaves  only  244/3  and  256/5  open  to 
a  secretary  from  Leontis,  i.e.,  to  Thersilochos  and  Kleomachos. 
Kallimedes  precedes  Thersilochos  by  a  clear  year;  hence  a  deci- 
sion between  256/5  and  244/3  involves  all  three  archons.  It  is 
hard  to  make.  But  first  it  should  be  remarked  that  Kolbe's 
effort'*  to  carry  Kallimedes  and  Thersilochos  back  to  290/89  and 
288/7  was  most  ill-advised.  The  decrees  of  these  archons  contain 
a  formula  of  allegiance  to  Macedon  w^hich  is  found  only  between 
276/5  and  230/29  B.C.,"  and  in  the  second  place  one  of  them 
exhibits  the  form  y{vofjLai^  which  does  not  appear  till  after  261/0, 
and  then  only  in  unofficial  documents.®^  Tivofiai  demands  as  late 
a  year  as  possible  for  Thersilochos.  The  contents  of  the  docu- 
ments of  Thersilochos'  year  demand  that  Macedon  be  on  friendly 
terms  with  both  the  Boeotian  League  and  Athens;  for  each  of 
these  accepts  arbitrators  for  a  dispute  from  the  Macedonian  de- 

"  Philoneos  cannot  be  located  in  265/4 ;  for  AvffiKXijs  ZvtoX^tios,  priest  of 
Asklepios  in  265/4  and  dKovrurr'/fs  in  Philoneos'  archonship,  cannot  have  held 
these  two  offices  in  the  same  year. 

"  Loc.  cit.  pp.  76  ff .  An  additional  and  conclusive  argument  may  now  be 
added  to  those  given  by  Kolbe.  There  is  no  other  place  in  the  third  century 
B.C.  for  the  three  archons  whether  Antimachos  was  the  first  or  middle  one  of 
the  three.    He  doubtless  occupied  the  middle  place. 

"  The  reason  for  dating  Glaukippos  in  245/4  rather  than  in  257/6  or 
233/2  is  the  similarity  of  content  in  II  305  and  II  325.  The  prosopograph- 
ical  data  given  in  Cornell  Studies  X,  j).  34,  also  favor  245/4. 

'^Ath.  Mitt.   XXX,  1905,  pp.  98  ff. 

"See  Larfeld:  II  2  pp.  684  f. 

••  See  Meisterhans  :  Grammatik  der  attischsfi  Inschriften*  pp.  177  f .,  n. 
1478. 
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pendency,  Lamia.  The  condition  thus  imposed  was  not  fulfilled 
between  the  revolt  of  Alexander,  Krateros'  son,  in  c.  252  and  the 
defeat  of  Abaeokritos  at  Chaeronea  in  245.*^  There  is  no  unlike- 
lihood that  it  was  met  in  256/5:  it  was  admirably  fulfilled  in 
244/3.  After  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  the  Boeotian  League  en- 
tered into  sympolity  with  Aetolia,  and  thus  came  over  to  the  Mace- 
donian camp.*^*  It  had  sympathized  with  Alexander,'^®  and  had 
been  in  alliance  with  Achaea  up  to  245.  During  this  time  its 
relations  with  Athens  were  undoubtedly  strained,  and  upon  the 
change  of  policy  in  245  it  is  natural  to  find  disputes  referred  to  a 
Macedonian  dependency  for  arbitration. 

Between  262  and  256  Athens  was  very  completely  under  Mace- 
donian tutelage,^^  and  it  is  less  natural  to  find  a  group  of  decrees 
extant  from  this  period  than  from  246  ff .  Hence  for  these  vva- 
rious  reasons  246/5  and  244/3  should  be  assigned  to  Kallimedes 
and  Thersilochos,  and  256/5  to  Kleomacbos. 

In  a  decree  of  Kallimedes'  year  (I  G  II  306)  we  read  orpja- 

T09  6  iraTi][p ]  fiaaiX4(a^  £irifi[r)Tpiov . .]    *  'As  far  as  one  may 

judge,  it  is  here  said  that  the  father  of  the  person  eulogized  in 
the  decree  did  some  services  to  Athens  during  the  reign  of  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes. "  This  interpretation,  made  in  Cornell  Stu- 
dies X,  p.  31,  Kolbe  {Ath,  Mitt,,  XXX,  1905,  p.  100)  regards  as 
gekiinstelt  and  a  Verlegenheitsauskunft,  To  me  it  seems  most 
natural  as  well  as  correct.  Did  Kolbe  forget  such  documents  as 
I  G  II  331,  in  which  the  earlier  part  of  the  decree  enumerates  the 
services  rendered  to  Athens  by  the  (grandfather  and)  father  of 
the  benefactor  to  whom  the  body  of  the  psephisma  is  devoted? 
About  forty  years  had  elapsed  in  246/5  since  Demetrius  had  ceased 
to  be  a  king.  That  is  also  natural.  The  benefactor  of  246  could 
well  have  been  a  boy  of  10  or  15  in  290  B.C.  while  his  father  was 
still  in  the  prime  of  life. 

7.  The  appearance  in  the  archonships  of  Kallimedes  and 
Glaukippos  of  a  cult  of  Zeus  Soter  in  Athens  as  well  as  in  the 

•      »'  Belocii  :  Gricch.  Gesch,   III  1,  p.  642. 

**NiESE:  Gcsch.  d.  griech.  u,  maked.  Staaten   II,  p.  250. 

*'Beloch:    nil,  639;   NiESE:   II,  p.  249;   cf.  however  Beix)CH:    1112, 
p.  438. 

•^SuiDAs:  Philoehoros.     Beloch:  III  2,  pp.  435  f. 
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Peiraieas  should  be  noted"  for  the  finding  in  Athens  of  the 
stones,  on  which  were  written  I  G  II  305  (Glaukippos),  325  (Kal- 
limedes,  according  to  Kolbe) ,  326  (same  time  as  325) ,  616  (middle 
of  third  century),  and  1387  (dateless),**-  demonstrates  this  point 
clearly  eiionf:h.  It  is  significant  that  all  these  stones  belong  to 
the  period  262-229.  The  same  duplication  of  worship  is  dem- 
onstrable in  this  period  for  still  another  cult — that  of  Bendis. 
From  an  interesting  inscription  published  by  Wilhelm  in  1902**' 
we  learn  that  in  Polystratos'  archonship  (with  which  Lykeas 
from  an  unpublished  document  must  be  closely  associated )  °*  a 
branch  cult  of  this  goddess  had  recently  been  established  among 
the  Thracians  in  the  city,  and  that  by  formal  resolution  the  old 
organization  agreed  to  assume  a  friendly  attitude  toward  it — 
Kui  vvv  ol  fii\jpri] ^evoL  ev  tcol  aarei  KaraaKevdaaadaL  iepov  oXomai 

helv  oiKeioy:  Siaxel  [o"^]  at  7r^o9  aX\i;\oi/9.  Provision  is  made  for  co- 
operation between  the  two  societies  in  the  tto/attt;  from  Athens  to 
the  Peiraieus  which  formed  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  the 
Bendis  worship.  The  ein^ieKr^rai  in  the  Peiraieus  were  to  pro- 
vide sponges,  basins,  and  wreaths  for  the  members  of  both  clubs 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  procession  in  the  harbor- town. 

Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  between  260/59  and  229 
not  a  single  person  from  either  the  Peiraieus**^  or  Phaleron  ap- 
pears in  any  capacity  whatsoever  in  the  Athenian  documents. 

One  is  tempted  to  believe  that  the  Peiraieus  and  its  environs 
were  taken  away  from  the  rest  of  Athens  in  256  and  put  under 
the  military  government  of  the  Athenian  strategos,  *' tyrant,'^ 
Herakleitos,  Asklepiades'  son,  of  Athmonon."'*  But  on  close  ex- 
amination this  view  is  proved  untenable ;  for  the  Athenian  archon 
was  eponymos  in  the  Peiraieus  in  Polystratos'  year,  and  the  Thra- 
cians there  resident  claim  certain  exclusive  rights  on  the  strenirth 


"Wachsmuth:  Die  Stadt  Athcn  im  Alterthum  II,  p.  145,  denies  the  ex- 
istence of  a  separate  cult  in  Athens.  Mommsen:  Die  Feste  der  Stadt  Athen 
p.  524,  stoutly  maintains  it.  Judeich:  Topographie  von  Athen  p.  302,  agrees 
with  Mommsen. 

■^  The  provenience  of  I  G  III  167  (c.  134  A.D.)  is  disputed. 

•■'C<.s/<rr.  JalucsLefte  V,  i  p.  127  ff. 

^*  Wilhelm  :  loc.  cit.,  p.  130. 

•'The  restoration  Hctpjatcf  in  1  G  II  330  (Kimon  II  237/6)  is  quite  un- 
certain. 

®*  Kade<rTr)KU)S  inrb  rod  fta<ri\^u)i  (TTparrfybi  ^ttI  rod  Heipai^cjs  Kai  rQ)v  (iWwv  tCov 
TarroiUwav  fierd  rod  lUipaUioi.     I  G  II 5  591  b. 
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of  the  Athenian  laws.®^  Moreover,  in  239/8  (Charikles)  the 
ekklesia  met  in  the  Feiraieus,^®  and  ap:ain  in  230/29?  (I  G  II^ 
373c)  the  senate  was  convened  there.  The  Peiraieiis  was  thus 
more  than  an  ordinary  deme  still. 

The  solution  of  these  various  problems  is  undoubtedly  this: 
that  the  citizen  population  in  the  Peiraieus  had  diminished  very 
greatly  in  numbers,  and  had  perhaps  accepted  another  political 
creed  than  that  dominant  in  the  citv.  It  moreover  had  lost  con- 
stant  touch  with  the  city  through  the  destruction  or  delapidation 
of  the  long  walls.  It  was  still  possible  for  processions  to  go  from 
the  one  town  to  the  other,  and  for  the  populace  or  the  senate  to 
proceed  to  the  harbor  when  local  business  made  that  expedient. 
But  all  this  could  be  done  only  in  time  of  peace,  and  there  was  no- 
longer  the  unbroken  intercourse  between  the  two  places  which, 
made  it  possible  for  men  resident  in  Athens  to  render  daily  wor- 
ship to  deities  resident  only  in  the  Peiraieus. 

8.  Since  the  ekklesia  met  in  the  Peiraieus  in  Charikles'  year 
it  is  clear  that  in  239/8  the  war  with  Aratos,  which  in  Plutarch's 
narrative  is  described  for  us  as  a  series  of  disconnected  incidents^ 
had  not  yet  begun.  A  similar  state  of  peace  is  presupposed  for 
the  time«*  of  I  G  II  5  373c,  i.e.,  for  Skirophorion  of  229— after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Macedonian  garrison,  and  after  a  good 
understanding  had  been  reached  with  the  Achaean  League.  That 
Ftoiemais  did  not  yet  exist  is  no  objection  to  this  date :  for  it  is- 
now  certain  that  this  tribe  was  created  in  the  course  of  225/4  or 
in  224  3  or  in  223/2 ;  for  while  it  was  not  in  existence  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Niketes'  archonship,  it  already  received  officers  under 
Menekrates.  Bv  far  the  most  likelv  vear  in  this  interval  is  224, 
not  S()  much  for  the  reason  urged  by  Kirehner  and  Zhebelev 
((lotf.  (j(J.  Anz.^  1900,  p.  450),  that  the  archon-eponymos  for- 
224  3  was  taken  from  Aphidna,  a  denie  of  Ptoleniais.  l)ut  because 
of  the  mention  of  King  Ptolemy  in  connection  with  the  gymna- 
siareh  for  224/3.  Unfortunately  the  document  CEcfy.Wpx-  1897,. 
p.  43)   is  ])a(lly  damaged,  but  the  conjecture  is  obvious  that  we; 


"■  Ocstcrr.  Juhnshcftc    V,  1902,  pp.  127  ff. 

<^'''E0.  '\px-  1901,  p.  02. 

••'•  The  i)OHsibilitiea  are  204/3,  242/1,  aud  230/29. 
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have  to  do  with  the  donation  of  the  g^'mnasium  named  from  its 
founder  the  Ptolemaion — die  erste  grosse  Baustiftung  aus  helle- 
nistischer  Zeit.'^  The  establishment  of  the  tribe  was  Athens' 
way  of  rendering  thanks  for  the  gift.  The  interest  of  Ptolemy  in 
Athens  was  doubtless  due  in  part  at  least  to  the  good  understand- 
ing reached  by  Antigonos  Doson  and  the  Achaean  League.  The 
same  event  forced  Athens  to  secure  the  good  will  of  Ptolemy.^^ 

The  formula  and  usages  which  prove  Kolbe's  location  of  Kal- 
limedes  and  Thersilochos  in  290/89  and  288/7  to  be  wrong,  prove 
with  equal  cogency  his  dating  of  Lysias  and  Kimon  II  to  be  right. 
The  chief  inscription  of  these  years^^  has  the  notice  of  sacrifices 
offered  for  the  Macedonian  rulers — King  Demetrios  II  and  Queen 
[Phthia] — and  also  the  late  form  yivofiai.  Now  that  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  room  for  Lysias  before  Kimon  I  in  292/1,  it  is  certain 
that  this  pair  belongs  in  238/7  and  237/6.  As  already  pointed 
out,  their  immediate  successors  were  Ekphantos  and  Lysanias.^' 

The  attempts  which  Aratos  and  the  Achaean  League  had  made 
prior  to  239  to  capture  the  Peiraieus  were  renewed  upon  the 
death  of  Antigonos  Gonatas,  and  a  war  broke  out  in  238/7  which 
had  not  yet  come  to  an  end  in  236/5.^*  The  Athenians  are  cen- 
sured by  Plutarch  for  indecently  rejoicing  over  the  reported 
death  of  their  distinguished  adversary,  and  indeed  Athenian 
troops  joined  the  Macedonian  garrisons  in  protecting  the  coun- 
try.'^ The  struggle  was  one  in  which,  according  to  Aratos'  usual 
tactics,  his  enemies  had  more  to  fear  from  surprises — night  at- 


73 
74 


^^  JuDEiCH :  Topographic  von  Athen   p.  315,  n.  27. 
"  BEiiOCH :  Griech.  Gesch.   Ill  2,  p.  61. 

"*I  G  Il5  614b;  ef.  Kolbe:  Festschrift/.  Otto  Uirschfeld  p.  314. 
See  above  p.  140. 

For  a  description  of  this  struggle  see  Kolbe  in  Festschrift  fiir  Otto 
Hirschfeld   pp.  315  ff. 

'"  I  G  II  5  614b  is  the  only  document  relating  to  garrisons  in  Eleusis  in 
which  a  detachment  of  foreign  mercenaries  appears.  The  others  belong  be- 
tween 318/7  and  276/5?  and  after  229.  The  nationality  of  the  mercenaries 
-of  238  ff.  is  worth  noticing.  So  far  as  the  extant  names  permit  a  judgment, 
it  seems  that  there  were  no  Celts  among  them.  They  are  mainly  Greeks. 
One  is  designated  'Axat6$ — a  deserter  or  traitor. 

One  of  the  soldiers'  decrees  ('E0.  *Apx.  1896,  p.  33)  found  at  Eleusis 
begins  as  follows:  'Eirei8i}  'A»^/[7ow]$  6  [fia'jatXeifs  d<f>iK6fi€vos.  Unfortunately 
nothing  further  is  extant.  The  oratory  however,  was  ' AfieivoKXi^i  Tox«5XXou 
KvdaOrjvaievs.  The  same  name  appears  in  I  G  II  1024  1.  9  —  a  list  which 
belongs  before  307.     The  probabilities,  given  by  the  name -connections,  are 
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tacks,  ambuscades,  etc.,  than  from  drawn  battles.  It  seldom  came 
to  a  regular  campaign,  but  the  destruction  of  the  crops  had  con- 
stantly to  be  expected  by  the  Athenians,  and  on  at  least  one  occa- 
sion Aratos  marched  even  into  the  suburbs  of  Athens.  In  236/5 
it  is  said  of  the  general  iw  *EX€vo-tvo9,  Aristophanes,  iwefUKi^Orf 
Sc  fcaloiroD[^iK  rrj^  X^P^^  ®*  a*/] rot  fier  aa^Xeia^  eurevexO&civ, 
The  situation  had  not  essentially  changed  in  232/1.  On  the  last 
of  Elaphebolion  of  this  year  a  subscription  was  started  to  pro- 
vide the  raiiUv;  r&v  arparitoruc&v  with  funda.'^  The  purpose  of 
the  contribution  is  stated  to  be  [Jva  Kara  top  ie]ard\onrop  ^povov 
rdS  iviavTOv  owfc[pfua'0SHriv  t>t  ix  yrj^l  te]ap7rol  fier  ao-^aXe^?. 

The  inference  to  be  made  is  that  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  year  the  harvesting  had  been  molested  or  at  any  rate  ac- 
companied by  danger.  A  study  of  the  provenience  of  the  sub- 
scribers will,  I  believe,  show  where  the  exposed  crops  lay:  9  of 
them  came  from  Erchia,  5  from  Paiania,  5  from  Sphettos,  3  from 
Halai,  3  from  Phlya,  and  3  from  Kephisia.  Of  these  Phlya  and 
Eephisia  lay  in  the  eastern  side  of  the  Athenian  plain,  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  valley  which  led  into  the  Mesogeia  proper. 
The  others  were  in  the  heart  of  the  Mesogeia  itself,  and  consti- 
tuted its  most  important  villages.  The  only  other  deme,  which 
in  the  extant  portion  of  the  list  furnished  more  than  two  sub- 
scribers, was  Phyle.  From  the  six  city  demes  Melite,  Skambo- 
nidai,  Kerameikos,  KoUytos,  Eydathenaion,  Eolonos,  there  came 
a  total  of  only  four  or  five.  There  were  none  for  Phaleron  or 
Peiraieus,  and  only  one  each  from  Eleusis  and  Sunion.    It  is  true 

that  it  belongs  before  320,  and  a  grandson  of  one  of  the  men  in  the  eata 
logue,  Xaipihvdrii  Qpaauyldov  AlOakldrii,  was  ephebe  in  283/2  while  the  akme  of 
the  grandson  of  another,  *Eirty4inijs  'Eirty^vovs  KvdaOrjyaiei^,  came  according  to 
Kirchner    in  c.   268  B.C.     There    is,    therefore,    no   unlikelihood  that  the 

Ameinokles  of  II  1024  and  of*E0. 'Apx.  1896,  p.  33,  are  grandfather  and 
grandson — if  the  time  of  the  latter  document  is  276/5-266/5.  And  at  what 
other  time  could  a  king  Antigonos  come  in  contact  with  Athenian  troops  in 
garrison  at  Eleusis!  Between  262/1  and  240/39  mercenaries  would  have 
been  associated  with  Athenians  and  Eleusinians  in  the  decree.  Antigonos 
the  One-Eyed  was  king  between  306  and  301,  but  was  never  near  Athens  in 
that  interval.  Antigonos  Doson  was  not  on  such  terms  with  Athens  as  to 
make  a  visit  (what  else  does  dtfuKSftevos  mean!)  possible.  On  the  other  hand 
our  tradition  represents  Antigonos  Gonatas  as  a  frequent  visitor  of  Athens 
between  276/5  and  261/0  (death  of  Zeno),  i.e.,  266/5  B.C.  (outbreak  of 
Chremonidean  War). 

'n  G  115  614b  11.  66f. 
"  I  G  II  334. 
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that  the  list  as  we  have  it  is  fragmentary,  but  the  demes  in  it  are 
not  arranged  on  any  principle,  nor  are  the  individuals  from  one 
deme  listed  together.  We  have  no  reason,  therefore,  to  suppose 
that  a  different  proportional  distribution  would  result  from  an 
analysis  of  the  entire  catalogue. 

The  explanation  of  these  facts  would  seem  to  be  that  the  crops 
which  could  still  be  preserved  and  harvested  in  232/1  B.C.  lay 
for  the  most  part  in  the  Mesogeia.  Those  in  the  Athenian  plain 
itself,  we  may  suppose,  were  already  destroyed  in  whole  or  in 
part.  And  what  was  true  in  232/1  was,  we  may  safely  assume, 
true  in  a  great  many  instances  in  the  course  of  the  third  century. 
While  the  rest  of  Attica  was  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  war,  from 
pirates  on  the  coast  places,^**  from  the  soldiers  of  Alexander,  Kra- 
teros'  son,  in  c.  252  ff.,  and  of  Aratos,  and  the  Achaean  League 
during  the  latter  part  of  Antigonos  Gonatas'  reign  and  the  whole 
of  Demetrios  II 's,  the  Mesogeia  proper,  protected  by  Pentelikon 
and  Hymettos  and  by  the  flanking  position  which  Athens  and  the 
Peiraieus  assumed  to  an  invader  of  the  trans-IIymettos  region, 
enjoyed  practical  immunity  from  devastation,  and  came  in  con- 
sequence to  be  politically  the  most  important  section  of  Attica. 

The  Koivov  tS)v  Meaoyeitap  meets  us  in  the  inscriptions  for  the 
first  time  in  one  of  Olbios'  archonship  and  for  the  last  time  in  a 
contemporary  document. 

Olbios  must  necessarily  occupy  the  year  251/0 ;  for  239/8,  the 
only  other  place  between  261  and  229  open  to  an  archon  whose 
secretary  was  from  Aiantis,  must  be  assigned  to  Charikles.  The 
reason  for  this  is  as  follows:  Aristokreon,  the  nephew  of  the 
philosopher  Chrysippos,  who  is  commended  for  various  services  to 
Athens  in  Charikles'  year,  cannot  possibly  have  been  old  enough 
for  such  a  distinction  in  251/0,  yet  the  decree  was  passed  prior 
to  229.^^ 

The  constitution  of  the  koivov  lies  for  the  most  part  beyond 
our  ken.  It  undoubtedly  embraced  men  from  demes  which  be- 
longed to  different  tribes  and  trittyes  in  the  Kleisthenian  system. 
Curiously  enough  the  chief  officer  (ap^op)  for  the  only  two  occa- 


'"I  G  115  591b. 

^Wilhelm:  '£0. 'Apx-  1901,  pp.  52,  55. 
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sions  on  which  he  is  known  came  from  Bate  and  Kydathenaion, 
suburban  or  city  demes.  The  patron  deity  of  the  koivov  was 
Herakles,  and,  since  two  of  the  three  stones  which  have  inscrip- 
tions relating  to  the  association  were  found  in  Diomeia,  it  is  clear 
that  the  temple  in  which  the  decrees  of  the  koivov  are  said  to  have 
been  set  up,  was  the  famous  one  of  Herakles  in  Kynosarges. 

Although  the  koivov  r&v  Meao^eUov^  like  that  of  the  **four 
cities' \  (TerpaTToXi?)  was  primarily  a  religious  federation,  its 
creation  or  revival  in  about  250  cannot  have  lacked  some  political 
significance.  The  union  of  the  demesmen  it  involved  must  have 
given  them  increased  influence  in  the  ekklesia.  Their  material 
prosperity  came  into  relief  now  that  the  shipping  and  trade  of 
the  Peiraieus  and  Athens  had  diminished,  and  the  weakening  of 
Athens'  predominance  in  Attica  must  have  strengthened  the  sep- 
aratist tendencies  always  latent  in  a  mountainous  country.  The 
Mesogeia  was  exposed  to  spoliation  because  Athens  was  of  neces- 
sity involved  in  all  of  Macedon  's  wars.  It  could  not  escape  them 
by  making  the  state  join  Macedon 's  enemies.  It  got  no  help  from 
Athens'  walls,  nor  did  the  recovery  of  sea-power  lie  within  the 
range  of  its  ambition.  And  now  for  the  first  time  since  the  days 
of  Kleisthenes  the  Mesogeia  determined  the  policy  of  Athens.  Of 
this  there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  three  most  influential  families 
in  the  state  before  and  after  229  came,  Dromeas-Diokles  from 
Erchia,  Mikion-Eurykleides  from  Kephisia,  Zenon-Asklepiades 
from  Phyle — all  from  demes  located  in  the  Kleisthenian  ^leso- 
geia.  These  were  the  men  who  foiled  Aratos  of  his  hope  of  bring- 
ing Athens  into  the  Achaean  League,  and  carried  through  the 
policy  of  strict  neutrality  which  gave  the  country  respite  from 
wars  and  devastation  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

9.  From  Kimon's  year  we  possess  a  list  of  ephebes/"  It  con- 
tained from  twenty  to  thirty  names.  It  is  the  last  of  the  kind  till 
we  reach  the  second  half  of  the  second  century  B.C.  The  dispo- 
sition of  the  names  in  the  list  is  like  that  of  I  G  II  338  (Phi- 
loneos),  and  324  (Polyeuktos,  275/4),  and  all  three  differ  in  a 
significant  point  from  the  catalogue  of  283/2  (I  G  II  316,  Mene- 
kles).    In  the  earlier  list  the  deme  is  used  to  segregate  the  names 

**  I  G  11  330. 
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into  groups ;  in  the  later  ones  the  tribe  alone  performs  this  func- 
tion. Since  the  number  of  names  is  about  equally  small  in  each 
case,  the  classification  of  them  in  about  150  deme-groups  is  absurd 
— explicable  only  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  survival  of  an 
idea,  sensible  in  the  not  very  distant  past.  In  305/4  (I  G  115, 
251b)  the  same  system  is  employed,  and  it  meets  us  again  in 
334/3  (I  G  II  5,  563h),  but  in  each  of  these  instances  it  is  applied 
to  a  much  larger  number  of  names. 

In  334/3  the  ephebe  system  described  by  Aristotle®^  was  in 
existence.  All  the  young  men  m  their  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
years  were  obliged  to  serve  as  ephebes.  Upon  attaining  legal  ma- 
turity, they  were  entered  by  the  demarchs  in  the  official  list  of 
citizens,  and  became  thereby  attached  till  their  sixtieth  year  for 
ephebe,  military,  and  judicial  service  to  the  archon-eponymos  for 
the  year  of  their  registration.  They  were  put  as  ephebes  under 
the  supervision  of  state  officials,  the  most  important  of  whom 
were  one  kosmetes,  chosen  from  all  the  citizens,  and  ten  sophro- 
nistai,  taken  from  thirty  reputable  and  qualified  citizens  nomi- 
nated by  the  tribes. 

The  list  for  334/3  contained  ol  e  [<^7yflot]  (t^  KeKpotriSo^:)  ol 
cttI  KT7)aiK\^o{v)^  ap'x^ovTO^  ivypa(f>€PT^,^  In  it  there  were  from 
forty-four  to  fifty  names.®^  There  were  therefore  about  500 
ephebes  enrolled  under  the  archon  Ktesikles,  and  as  many  more 
are  to  be  added  for  the  archon  of  the  preceding  year ;  so  that  the 
young  men  of  Athens  in  their  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  years 
numbered  about  1,000.®*  Since  there  were  only  33  in  283/2,  it 
is  clear  that  the  compulsory  service  has  already  become  voluntary. 
The  term,  too,  was  seemingly  reduced  to  one  year,  and  the  sophro- 
nistai  exist  no  longer.  We  have  to  do  with  a  most  important 
change  in  the  life  and  institutions  of  Attica.  It  was  equivalent 
to  the  abandonment  of  universal  conscription  as  a  national  sys- 
tem of  defense,  and  in  the  case  of  Athens  that  meant  the  con- 


^'Ath.  Fol.  42. 

'^  The  technical  term  for  registration  with  the  demarchs;  cf,  Aristotle: 
loc,  cit. 

«  Foucart:  B.  C.  H.,  XIII,  p.  263,  thinks  that  col.  I  of  I  G  II  5  563b  had 
more  than  22  names.    Col,  II  had  22. 

***So  Girard:  article  "£077/301  in  Daremberg  et  Saglio, 
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fession  of  the  city's  inability  to  protect  herself  with  her  own 
resources.  When  in  an  age  of  war  Athens  renounced  the  effort 
to  train  her  young  men  in  the  highly  technical  profession  of  arms, 
it  was  over  with  her  days  as  a  free-acting  political  agent. 

The  time  of  this  confession  of  impotence  is  surely  worth  in- 
vestigating. Its  determination  rests  largely  with  the  ephebe-list 
I  G II 5,  251b.  This  is  like  that  of  334/3  in  giving  us  the  ephebes 
for  one  year  only.  What  we  have  is  a  catalogue  of  rots  i^'q/3ov^ 
ToU]^  ivy[pa<f>Arra^  eTrl  Kopo{/3ov  apjfpvro^.  Moreover  two  sons 
of  Ergokles  from  the  same  deme,  if  the  restorations  are  correct, 
which  is  doubtful,  and  two  sons  of  Kephisokles  of  Kikynna,  if 
the  restorations  again  are  correct,  appear  in  it.  Unless  these  are 
in  both  cases  twins,  or  mere  coincidences,  or  false  restorations,  it 
is  imperative  for  us  to  assume  that  in  305/4  the  term  of  office  was 
already  reduced,  as  in  283/2  ff.,  to  one  year. 

The  number  of  ephebes  must  next  be  ascertained.  The  stone 
is  so  badly  damaged  that  an  approximation  is  all  that  is  possible. 
Eighteen  names  are  extant  in  part  or  in  whole  from  the  tribe 
Erechtheis  and  fourteen  from  the  tribe  Akamantis.  How  many 
are  lostT 

It  is  known  that  the  population  of  the  tribes^^  and  demes  is 
quite  evenly  represented  in  the  surviving  names,  and  that  it  is 
the  big  demes  that  have  the  largest  representation  in  Kirchner's 
Prosopographia  Attica.  A  comparison  of  the  relative  strength  of 
the  demes  in  the  P.  A.  and  in  the  prytany-lists  will  show  this  to 
be  the  case.  Enonymon  had  eleven  ephebes  in  305/4 :  it  has  208 
names  out  of  a  total  of  929  for  the  tribe  Erechtheis  in  the  P.  A. 
That  suggests  a  total  of  slightly  over  fifty  for  the  ephebe-list  of 
this  tribe.  In  the  case  of  Akamantis,  Thorikos  had  1  ephebe  to 
a  total  representation  of  129 ;  Kerameikos  had  3  to  143 ;  Kephale 
had  over  5  to  120 ;  and  Kikynna  had  2  to  56.  The  four  have  over 
11  to  448,  which  yields  about  26  for  the  whole  tribe  with  979.  A 
comparison  of  the  ephebe-list  with  the  list  of  the  prytanies  will 
probably  yield  a  safer  result.  Part  of  Paiania  was  assigned  to 
Antigonis.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  smaller  part,**^  which,  in  a 
prytany  of  fifty,  got  but  one  member  in  I  G  II  871  and  865,  while 


»8ee  Koerte:  Gott.  gel  Am.  1903,  pp.  829  f. 
*•  Bates  :  Cornell  Studies  VIII,  p.  12. 
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the  other  part,  which  remained  in  Pandionis,  had  regularly  12. 
We  do  not  know  how  many  Tiacapiel^:  from  Pandionis  were 
ephebes  in  305/4,  but  from  Antigonis  there  came  three.  This 
suggests  that  the  ephebe-list  was  much  larger  than  the  prytany- 
list.  So,  too,  Phegus  had  one  ephebe  in  305/4,  whereas  it  had  no 
senator  at  all  in  I  G  II  ^  871b.  There  are  four  names  and  one 
fragment  of  a  name  extant  in  I  G  II  ^  251b  f rg.  k  from  an  un- 
known deme.  Since  there  were  so  many,  the  deme  can  have  been 
only  Kydathenaion,  Oe,  or  Myrrhinus.  It  was  certainly  Myr- 
rhinus;  for  three®^  of  the  four  names  are  found  among  the 
Mvppipovaioi  in  Kirchner's  Prosopographia,  and  none  among 
those  from  either  of  the  other  two  demes.  Hence  there  were  at 
least  five  ephebes  from  Myrrhinus  in  305/4.  This  deme  was  rep- 
resented by  six  members  in  the  senate  in  the  fourth  century. 

All  this  evidence  goes  to  show  that  there  were  as  many  names 
in  each  tribal  list  in  305/4  as  in  334/3,  and  that  the  total  number 
must  have  been  between  five  and  six  hundred.  At  the  time  of  the 
census  of  Demetrius  of  Phaleron  there  were  21,000  citizens  in 
Athens.  This,  on  the  ratio  of  the  Belgian  census,*^  calls  for  1,176 
young  men  in  their  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  years,  or  about  588 
for  either  of  these  ages.  It  is  thus  likely  that  I  G  II  ^  251b  con- 
tains a  list  of  young  men  of  only  one  age,®°  and  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  this  document  takes  cognizance  of  the  registration  in  the 
demes  {oi  €ir>fpa<f>€VTe;  hrl  Kopoi^ov  ap^omo^)  ^  just  as  I  G  II**^ 
563b  does,  whereas  in  283/2  the  young  men  are  referred  to  as 

"For  Kalliathenes  cf,  P. A.  8103;  for  Athenodoros  P.A.  276;  and  for 
Aristokrates  P.A.  1921.  [Sundwall  (l.  c.  below  n.  89)  shows  that  this  list 
does  not  belong  to  Myrrhinus.] 

"Francotte:  L* Industrie  dans  la  Grice  ancienne  (BibUothdque  de  la  fa- 
culte  de  philosophie  de  Vuniversitc  de  Li^ge,  Fasc,  VII,  1900,  p.  164.) 

** Among  the  .  .  e]«  of  Demetrias  appear  side  by  side  the  ephebes  — 
'EpIyoKX^ovs  and — 'Ep7o]«rX^oi/$.  The  last  name  may  be  restored  in  many 
ways,  e.g.y  4»tXo] /c\^oi»j,  OefjuarolKX^ovi,  'IcpoJicX^ouj,  etc.  Among  the  KiKwyeTs 
are  [A]dA*axo$  K770t(roKX[^oi/$]  and  [Ed]j8oi/Xoj  Kri<piao[K\4ovs'] .  Here  too  there 
is  possible  a  number  of  different  restorations  of  one  name,  e.g.^  Krf<f>iao[56TovJi 
Kri<pi<rol<pu)yTos']  K770«ro[5<^pou]  kt\.  It  is  simply  through  the  assumption  that 
we  have  to  do  with  two  pairs  of  brothers  that  the  restorations  in  the  Corpus 
became  current.  Brothers  are,  of  course,  common  in  the  same  ephebe-lists 
when  the  service  was  for  one  year  only  and  there  was  no  compulsion  as  to 
age-limits  or  registration.  [Some  of  the  details  of  this  treatment  of  I  G  II 
5  2olb  will  have  to  be  altered  because  of  Sundwall 's  clever  rearrangement 
of  the  document  (De  institutis  reipublicae  Atheni^nsium  post  Aristotelis 
aetatem  commutatis.  Acta  Societatis  fennicae  XXXIII  (1907),  but  the  gen- 
eral conclusion  is  substantiated.] 
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Toi?  iffyrffiewrapra^  hrl  Mev€<o>K\A)v^  apj(ppTOf;.  If  the  service 
were  voluntary  in  305/4  and  in  283/2  it  is  impossible  to  explain 
why  1,100  (at  least  5-600)  came  forward  in  the  earlier  year  and 
only  33  in  the  latter ;  for  the  city  was  equally  popular  in  its  gov- 
ernment and  equally  involved  in  a  serious  foreign  war  in  the  two 
years. 

I  conclude  therefore  that  the  national  ephebe  system  was  still 
in  existence  in  305/4,  and  this  result  finds  substantial  confirma- 
tion in  that  the  sophronistad,  who  are  lacking  in  283/2  ff.,  are 
found  in  this  year  still.  The  sophronistai  appear  in  303/2  also 
(I  Q  II  ^  565b),  so  that  the  change  had  not  occurred  at  that  date. 
It  therefore  took  place  in  the  following  twenty  years.  Had  a 
national  ephebe  system  been  in  existence  when  Athens  regained 
her  independence  in  289,  it  would  never  have  been  abolished  by 
the  democrats  in  the  war-time  which  followed.  Nor  is  it  conceiv- 
able that  it  was  abolished  in  289  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
done  away  with  prior  to  295/4,  the  democrats  on  recovering  the 
government  in  that  year  would  have  been  unable  to  restore  it  be- 
cause of  their  relations  to  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  A  Macedonian 
garrison  in  Museion  and  a  restoration  of  universal  conscription 
do  not  harmonize.  The  only  occasion  suitable  for  this  momentous 
change  came  in  301  B.C.  In  this  year  a  government  was  estab- 
lished in  Athens  on  a  moderately  aristocratic  basis — its  enemies 
called  it  an  oligarchy — ^which  had  as  its  foreign  policy  the  aban- 
donment of  all  imperialistic  notions,  and,  without  sacrifice  of 
independence,  the  maintenance  of  friendly,  neutral  relations  with 
all  the  powers."*®  It  was  this  government  which  made  the  ephebe 
system  voluntary.  The  number  of  ephebes  instantly  fell  to  a 
mere  handful.  Ten  sophronistai  for  about  three  times  as  many 
charges  seemed  absurd.  The  sophronistai  were  therefore  dis- 
pensed with.  But  the  old  habit  of  registering  the  ephebes  under 
deme-captions  persisted.  It  existed  in  283/2,  but  upon  the  change 
of  government  in  276/5,  it  was  also  discarded,  and  in  275/4  flf. 
the  tribe-captions  alone  are  used.  Had  Kimon  II  belonged  in 
292/1,  the  old  system  should  have  been  employed  in  I  G  II  330. 

10.     I  G  II  5  371c  will  have  to  be  dated  in  either  250/49  or 


*^Beitr,  alt.  Gesch.  V,  pp.  155  ff.;  Eduard  Meyer  :  ibid.  pp.  180  ff. 
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249  8;  for  the  secretary's  deme  began  with  'Et,  which  cau  be  re- 
stored onl>  as  EtpeaiBi]^  or  EtVeaw.  For  Akamantis,  the  tribe  of 
Eiresidai,  there  is  no  place  between  256/5  and  243/2.  Eitea, 
which  at  this  time  belonged  to  both  Antiochis  and  Antigonis,  has 
a  place  in  250/49  or  249/8.  The  decree  was  passed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war  between  Athens  and  Argos,  friends  of  Antigonos 
Gonatas,  on  the  one  side,  and  Alexander,  his  rebellious  nephew, 
on  the  other.  It  commends  Aristomachos  of  Argos  for  insisting 
on  including  Athens  in  the  peace  he  had  purchased  from  the  suc- 
cessful rebel.  Alexander  was  dead  in  243  :'^  he  had  not  rebelled 
in  256,  i.e.,  when  Antigonos  withdrew  his  garrison  from  the 
Museion.  Hence  the  dating  above  given.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
akme  of  Alexander's  success  w^s  reached  a  short  time  before  the 
passing  of  the  decree,  i.e.,  in  either  250  or  249. 

Diogeiton  has  been  assigned  to  252/1  because  ^AKporifio^  kla- 
X^ov  'iKupieik^  who  moved  the  passing  of  I  G  II  Add.  Nov.  352b 
in  this  archonship,  was  ra/i^?  (t&p  a-rparKOTiK&vl )  in  255/4. 
Twelve  years  earlier  is  out  of  the  question,  for  that  takes  us  back 
of  the  Macedonian  regime.  Twelve  years  later  in  240/39  is  pos- 
sible, but  much  less  probable. 

It  is  evident  that  the  archon-list  I  G  II  859  was  begun,  as 
Zhebelev  and  Kirchner  claimed,®*  in  the  year  230/29  with  the 
officers  for  the  first  year  of  Athenian  independence. 

Three  boys  who  were  18  in  Phaidrias'  archonship  were  t^9 
TTpwrrj^  rfKiKla^  in  the  year  of  Anthesterios.*^  Anthesterios  was 
archon  in  160/59  or  158/7-156/5 ;  for  a  boy  ttJ?  Sevrepa^  'ffK.iKla^ 
in  161/0  won  the  boxing-match  open  to  boys  of  all  ages  in  Anthe- 
sterios' archonship.  159/8  is  excluded,  because  comic  exhibitions, 
which  were  not  given  in  two  successive  years,  were  given  in  161/0 
and  in  the  year  which  preceded  that  of  Anthesterios.  The  possi- 
bilities are  Phaidrias  in  154/3  and  Anthesterios  in  160/59,  or 
Phaidrias  in  153/2  and  Anthesterios  in  158/7.  A  boy  of  15  has 
little  chance  in  a  boxing  match  with  others  of  19.  A  boy  of  17  is 
a  much  more  likely  winner.    Hence  the  last  possibility  is  to  be  pre- 


Bl 


Corinth  was  taken  by  Aratos  in  243  from  Antigonos,  not  from  Alex- 
ander. [Kirchner  (^Berl.  Phil.  Woch.  1906,  p.  990)  gives  ground  for  assign- 
ing I  G  II  5  371c  to  250/49.] 

"  Gott.  gel  Am.   1900,  p.  448. 

"  For  the  references  see  Cornell  Studies  X,  pp.  67  f . 
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f erred.  It  is  assumed  with  Rangabe  (Ant.  HeU.,  II,  678  flf.)  that 
TralSe;  rrj^  Trpdrnf^  rjkucla^  were  12  and  13,  waZ&9  rrf;  Bevrepa^ 
fi>UKla^  14  and  15,  and  iralhe;  Try:  rptrrf;  fjXucla^  16,  17,  18,  and 
19  years  old. 

The  result  of  Wilhelm's  combination**  of  I  G  II 5  385e,  496c, 
and  II  Add.  453b  is  that  the  name  of  the  priest  for  Timarchos' 

year  ( 138/7  B.C. )  was f   Nmco[v ]   4>Xu€U9.    No  Attic 

names  be^n^n  with  Niieo[v,  and,  in  fact,  what  is  read  by  Koehler 
as  T  can  be  equally  well  K.  Then  the  restoration  [ZwfXo?]  Nt- 
KOKlpdrov]  ^\v€v^  may  be  made.  No  other  name  among  the 
4>Xt;€t9  in  the  Prosopographia  fulfills  the  conditions.  Zoilos' 
father  Hiteo/cpdrrf^  Z<otXov  <P\ue&i  was  an  ephebe  in  172/1  (I  G 
II  1224).  His  cousin  Za)fXo9  ZontXov  <P\v€Vf;  was  priest  of 
Serapis  in  117/6  (P. A.  6251)  and  of  iypfr;  *A4>poS(T^  in  105/4!. 
In  I  G  115  373c  (230/29! )  ZwjTXov  ZwtXov  ^Xvetk  is  found.  One 
item  in  the  catalogue  of  dedications  to  Asklepios  given  in  I  G  II 
403  (Thrasyphon  221/0)  is  as  follows:  tvttov  iv  avdOtfteep  ZodiXo^ 
inrkp  Tov  iraiZlov.  The  two  are  probably  the  same.  The  priest 
of  Asklepios  in  138/7  will  be  the  great-grand-son  of  the  donor  of 
221/0  B.C. 


I  have  to  thank  Johannes  Sundwall  of  the  Royal  Alexander 
University  in  Helsin^fors  for  an  admirable  monograph,  entitled 
Epigraphische  Beitrdge  zur  sozial-poliUschen  Geschichte  Athens 
im  Zeitalter  des  Demosthenes  (Leipzig:  Kreysing,  1906), "'^ 
which  I  received  while  my  study  was  in  the  press.  Sundwall 
has  also  made  the  discovery  (pp.  47  f.)  that  the  official  order  was 
employed  to  distribute  the  priestship  of  Asklepios  among  the 
tribes,  and  in  section  9  (pp.  75  ff.)  he  tabulates  the  extant 
priests.  The  matter  had  only  a  subsidiary  interest  for  him,  how- 
ever, and  his  failure  to  examine  I  G  II  836  with  sufficient  thor- 
oughness has  made  his  list  for  the  most  part  incorrect.  His 
cardinal  error  was  in  not  distinguishing  between  the  priests  and 


•*  Berl.  phil  Woch.,  1902,  pp.  1908  f . 

**  Also  published  in  Beitr.  alt.  Gesch,  as  Beiheft   IV. 
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ex-priests  of  Asklepios  found  in  this  document.  And  yet  they 
are  marked  off  with  all  reasonable  precision.  The  annual  offer- 
ings to  the  temple  are  invariably  catalogued  under  the  headings 
Kai  rdSe  i<f>'  iepeay;  TipoKXeov^  Tieipaieo)^  (1.  22),  4?i\€ov  E^rea/ov 
(1.  36) ,  etc. ,  the  priests  in  office  for  each  year  being  thus  clearly  des- 
ignated. The  ex-priests  simply  make  dedications  like  other  people, 
e.g.  a'Kd(f>iop^  Upeiff;  AvaLKXrjf:  2ir7raX?yTTto9  (1.  22)  etc.,  and 
when  the  officiating  priest  donates  anything,  this,  too,  is  recorded 
by  entering  it  regularly  as  an  item  in  the  section  to  which  his 
name  gives  the  date.  There  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  deciding 
which  is  a  priest  and  which  an  ex-priest,  and  yet  their  confusion 
vitiates  the  entire  disposition  of  the  priests  in  SundwalPs  table. 

Sundwall  (p.  76,  n.  1)  suggests  that  the  archon-name  E[u-  of 
II  835,  1.  8,  be  restored  Euxenippos  (305/5).    This  is  practically 

impossible.     The  secretary  for  305/4  was  [ ]o9   Avkov 

'AXayrreKrjdelv]  (I  G  II  Add.  252b;  115  252c) :  that  for  the  year 
of  II 835  KXeiylemjf;']  ,  no  other  restoration  of  line  1  being  possible. 

It  is  true  that  [ ]o9  Avkov  * AXayireKrjdev  is  found  only  in 

inscriptions  from  which  the  archon-name  is  lost,  but  Ev^epiTTTrov 
fills  the  lacuna  in  these  exactly,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  place, 
except  305/4,  in  the  entire  neighborhood  in  which  a  secretary 
from  Alopeke  can  be  placed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  E[u- 
must  be  restored  Eu[bulos]. 

In  regard  to  Avaavui[^  Mc]\t(Tei}9)  Sundwall  says,  (p.  78 
n.  3) :  Die  Ergdnzung  ist  ganz  sicher.  Von  M  ist  noch  eine  Spur 
iibrig.  It  is  true  that  a  faint  scratch  like  the  lower  limb  of  a  M 
appears  in  the  lacuna  of  1.  33.  But  the  space  certainly  calls  for 
more  than  three  letters,  and  on  other  grounds  also  the  restoration 

« 

Av(ravia[^  Jl pofialXi {a lo^)  is  much  preferable.** 

The  juxtaposition  of  Nikomachos  (1.  33)  and  Nikomachos 
Uaiameis  of  II  839,  though  it  tempted  me  to  make  the  same  res- 
toration as  Sundwall  has  made  (p.  78,  n.  2),  is  probably  deceitful. 
It  would  require  Nikomachos  to  have  been  priest  prior  to  276/5. 
The  restoration  Ti/xo/cX^?  E[tTeato9]  (1.  16)  Sundwall  also 
makes.  So,  too,  he  assigns  Telesias  of  Phlya  to  336/5  and  Euni- 
kides  ot  Halai  to  341/0.    To  Teisias  (338/7)  he  likewise  gives  the 

"•See  above,  pp.  149  f.  [where  the  restoration  of  Sundwall  is  accepted]. 
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demotikon.Ke^X^^ei/  and  to  Pataikos  that  of  ^EXevaimo^.  The 
reasons  given  above  (p.  145)  show  that  Lysitheos  of  Trikorynthoe 
was  not  priest  in  334/3. 

Number  V  3  of  Klio  (the  new  and  convenient  title  of  Beiirdge 
zur  alien  Oeschichte)  also  reached  me  after  my  study  had  gone 
to  the  printer.  I  am  pleased  to  find  that  Beloch  in  his  article 
Oriechische  Aufgebote  (p.  352)  arrives  at  approximately  the  same 
conclusion,  though  by  a  slightly  different  method,  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  ephebes  listed  in  I  G  II  ^  251b.  The  comparison  which  I 
have  instituted  between  this  ephebe-list  and  the  prytany-lists  can 
now  be  carried  further  by  the  aid  of  Sundwall's  tables  {op.  dt,, 
pp.  86  ff.).  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  this  same  scholar 
(p.  89)  has  proved  the  correctness  of  Bates*  conjecture  {Cornell 
Studies  VIII,  p.  12)  that  the  part  of  Paiania  transferred  to  An- 
tigonis  (see  above  p.  164)  was  the  smaller  one  of  the  two. 

C.  F.  Lehmann-Haupt  (the  distinguished  historian,  C.  F.  Leh- 
mann;  the  Beitrdge  and  its  founder  being,  it  seems,  rebaptized 
at  the  same  time)  in  his  well  considered  article  Zur  attischen 
Politik  vor  dem  Chremonideischen  Kriege,  which  this  number  of 
Klio  also  contains  (pp.  375  ff.),  has  doubtless  done  a  good  service 
in  showing  that  Athens  in  274/0  had  the  same  foreign  policy  as 
in  301  ff. — ^the  establishment  of  friendly  relations  with  all  the 
great  powers  of  the  time.  Its  embasi^  to  Pyrrhus  (Justin,  XXV, 
4,  4)  probably  sought  respect  for  its  neutrality.  And  in  fact  the 
city  had  the  friendship  of  Ptolemy  and  his  allies,  the  Spartans 
and  others;  of  Antigonos,  at  this  time  Ptolemy's  friend;  and 
seemingly  of  Pyrrhus,  for  it  was  not  molested  by  him. 

Lehmann-Haupt's  explanation  of  the  estrangement  of  Ptolemy 
and  Antigonos — ^the  designs  of  Arsinoe  upon  the  throne  of  Mace- 
don — is  also  plausible.  And  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  invalidated 
by  the  fact  that  the  Chremonidean  War  did  not  begin  in  268. 
Philokrates  cannot  now  be  ejected  from  268/7,  and  since  the  cap- 
ture of  Athens  came  in  the  fall  of  262,  five  military  seasons  had 
then  elapsed,  if  the  war  began  in  the  summer  of  266  (Peithi- 
demos).  Pausanias'  remark  that  the  Athenians  resisted  for  a 
very  long  time  {M  fiaKpSrarov)  calls  for  no  more  than  this.  It 
is,  of  course,  none  the  less  possible,  as  Lehmann-Haupt  maintains. 
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that  the  treaty  made  between  Athens  and  Ptolemy  in  266  was  the 
deferred  result  of  an  understanding  aimed  at  in  274/0  while 
Arsinoe  was  still  alive. 

[I  have  endeavored  to  join  the  series  of  Asklepios-priests  and  the  series 
of  prytany-secretaries  for  the  early  third  century  before  Christ  to  a  fixed 
chronology  in  288/7,  262/1,  and  221/0.  It  may  be  granted  cheerfully  that 
no  one  of  these  joints  is  absolutely  fast:  that  263/2  and  262/1  are  alike  open 
for  the  end  of  the  Chremonidean  War,  and  that  auffectio  and  reelection  of 
magistrates  are  alike  adequate  to  explain  the  reduplication  of  Antiochis  in 
the  priestly  series;  that  288/7  and  284/3  are  both  possible  for  Isaios,  and 
that  there  is  no  necessary  parallelism  between  the  series  of  secretaries  con- 
structed by  working  backward  from  221/0  and  the  series  of  priests  during 
the  period  262/1-229/8.  I  have  not  sought  to  make  a  mathematical  proof: 
an  historical  demonstration  is  sufficient.  In  this,  however,  I  believe  that  I 
have  succeeded.  Otherwise,  moreover,  we  have  to  do  with  a  most  astounding 
series  of  accidents.  It  must  be  an  accident  that  upon  the  restoration  of  the 
official  order  of  the  priests'  tribes  in  307/6,  the  rotation  began  with  the  first 
tribe,  Erechtheis.  It  must  be  an  accident  that  both  priests'  and  secretaries' 
tribes  locate  Isaios  in  288/7.  It  must  be  an  accident  that  the  official  order 
of  the  secretaries'  tribes  demands  Antigonis,  again  the  coryphaeus  of  the 
sequence,  in  261/0;  that  the  Macedonian  coins  make  their  first  appearance 
in  Athens  in  that  year ;  that  the  end  of  263/2  was  chosen  by  the  cataloguers 
of  the  Asklepios'  dedications  as  the  point  at  which  to  enter  a  lot  of  semi- 
official offerings,  made  by  priests  during  the  preceding  thirteen  years;  and 
that  the  legislative  activity  of  Athens,  and  state  dedications  to  the  shrine  of 
Asklepios  began  anew  in  256/5 — the  year  in  which,  according  to  Eusebius, 
the  Athenians  regained  their  autonomy.  It  must  be  an  accident  that  the 
division  between  I  G  II  835  and  I  G  II  836  occurs  in  the  archonship  of  E[t,] 
and  that  no  priests  are  mentioned  in  the  latter  half  of  this  joint  catalogue 
who  cannot  be  located  preferably  after  276/5  (there  is  no  place  for  one 
more),  while  a  change  of  government  suited  to  explain  both  the  division  and 
the  absence  of  earlier  priests  took  place  in  the  archonship  of  Eubulos,  in 
276/5.  Professor  Kolbe  (Deutsche  Liieratureeit,  1907,  pp.  932  ff.)  may  be- 
lieve in  the  possibility  of  such  accidents.     I  do  not.] 
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Appendix  I  —  List  op  Priests. 

IV  century  B.C. 

*Apl(rrapxo^  KodtoKlSrr:    II  1466,  1468. 

'Apxl  ..Sou  [iK  Ko(\]rr:     II  1479. 

•E[X]7r6/i;9     II  1446. 

EvtfvSiy/Lw  "Ekevaivw    II  1651. 

KTf)aue\fj[^  'A'jyvowrKy:     II  1481;  III  144. 

MeXdvanro^  \o\apyeis    II  1472. 

Mep^arparo^  'ArY€\rj0€v    II  1447,  1448.  350  49! 

VliK^Sfifus    II  1440. 

T{fi4ov    II  1473. 

^iXoKXry;  "Svirerauav    II  1475. 

IV  or  III  century  B.C. 

*OXv/A7ri;f09  KvSaOrjpaievf;     II  1491. 

Ill  century  B.C. 

AtV;^€i)v/8  [179]     II  1496. 

ArffiayAnf^  II  1350  296/5  f 

EvOvStf/jLoli;]  ^AvtikTJov^  i^  [Otov]      II  1496. 

NucwiBrr:  4>Xu€w    II  1495  301/0,  289/8. 

S//i]i;Xo9  l^iKoarpdrov  [e/c  K'\o(\rj^       II  1500. 

4>/Xto9    ^a\7)p€v^     11  1505.     End  of  century. 

4?opfi[i(i)'\v 'HBvkov  ['EXjevcriVto?  II  1504.  End  of  century. 

II  century  B.C. 

Zi^vcop  'Adijvayopov  MeXirev^     II  1204. 
AecovLSr)^  ^Xveik     II  840.     Archon  Pleistahios. 

I  century  B.C. 

Nt[/c]o(rT/3aT09  ' A<^tSi/ato  [9]      II  1511. 

So<^o/cX^9   ^iXdnov  ^ovpieiSj   701/9)  Se  AiovvaoBdpov  Aeipa- 

hwTov    Ath.  Mitt.  XXI,  p.  297,  c.  100  B.C. 
—  Mvppip{ovaio^)^     I  G  II  Add.  477  c.  Archon  Kal-. 
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I  and  II  centuries  A.D. 

*Aya0(yjrov^  <I>Xveu?     Ill  693.     Archon  Peiso  e.  175  A.D. 
^AaayrrloBaypo^]  KXeofievov^  4>\i;(€w)      III  102a.  c.  61  A.D. 
Ai6<t>aprj^  'A7ro\X(op{ov  'Afr/wew     III  228,  228  a,  229,  229  a. 
0eo[<^t\o9]   EvBo^ov  ^FXevaivLOs     III  132  n. 
^\d{ovLO^)     III  729. 

—  K]o\Xirr€w  III  181  h.  Arehon  Q.  Trebellius  Rufus 

c.  100  A.D. 
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HORACE'S    ALCAIC    STROPHE 

BY 

LEON  JOSIAH  RICHARDSON. 


The  Alcaic*  strophe  as  employed  by  Horace  involves  the  fol- 
lowing quantities : 

Descende  caelo  et  (lie  age  tibia 
rcgina  longum  -Calliope  melos, 
sou  voce  nunc  mavis  acuta, 
sou  fidibus  citharave  Phoebi. 

(Ill,  4,  1-4.) 

A.     THE  ELEVEN-SYLLABLE  ALCAIC. 

(1)  What  word-arrangements  are  possible  in  a  line  of  eleven 
syllables  and  how  many  of  them  did  Horace  actually  employ  ?  It 
is  evident  that  there  are  two  ways  of  arranging  words  in  a  line 
of  two  syllables  (namely,  either  monosyllaile  monosyllable  or 
dissyllable) y  four  ways  in  a  line  of  three  syllables,  eight  w^ays  in 
a  line  of  four  syllables,  and  so  on.  In  short,  we  are  able  to  make 
out  the  total  possible  ways  in  a  given  line  by  means  of  the  for- 
mula 2  "■*  {n  being  the  number  of  syllables  in  the  line).  Thus  it 
appears  that  in  a  line  of  eleven  syllables  1,024  different  arrange- 
ments are  possible.     Yet  among  his  634  examples  of  A  Horace 

*  This  meter  is  found  in  thirty-seven  of  Horace's  Odes,  aggregating  317 
strophes  or  1,268  lines.  Ten  of  these  Odes,  containing  60  strophes,  are  in 
Book  I;  twelve,  containing  86  strophes,  are  in  Book  II;  eleven,  containing 
118  strophes,  arc  in  Book  III;  and  four,  containing  53  strophes,  are  in  Book 
IV. 
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employed  only  117  arrangements,  confining  himself  generally  to 
the  19  that  follow : 

1.  doctus  sagittas  tendere  Sericas  (47  cases) 

2.  quicumque  terrae  munere  vescimur  (46  cases) 

3.  laetum  theatris  ter  crepuit  sonum  (29  cases) 

4.  audire  magnos  iam  videor  duces  (25  cases) 

5.  mutaret  umbras  et  iuga  demeret  (25  cases) 

6.  atqui  sciebat  quae  sibi  barbarus  (23  cases) 

7.  odi  profanum  volgus  et  arceo (18  cases) 

8.  me  nee  Chimaerae  spiritus  igneae  (18  cases) 

9.  hie  innocentis  pocula  Lesbii  (17  cases) 

10.  donee  virenti  canities  abest  (17  cases) 

11.  O  niatre  pulchra  filia  pulchrior  (16  cases) 

12.  robustus  acri  militia  puer  (16  cases) 

13.  vixi  puellis  nuper  idoneus  (15  cases) 

14.  delevit  urbem  Dacus  et  Aethiops  (12  cases) 

15.  perire  quaerens  nee  muliebriter  (11  cases) 

16.  cur  me  querellis  exanimas  tuis  (11  cases) 

17.  temptare  multa  caede  bidentium  (10  cases) 

18.  quamquam  choreis  aptior  et  iocis  (10  cases) 

19.  favete  linguis:  carmina  non  prius  (10  cases) 

(2)  Horace  departed  from  his  Greek  models  by  putting  a 
long  syllable  almost  always  in  the  first  space^  and  always  in  the 
fifth  space.  See  Table  VII.^  On  the  reading  of  III,  5,  17,  see 
Kiessling's  note. 

(3)  In  its  Cireek  form  ^1  was  without  a  fixed  caesura  or  diae- 
resis. But  in  the  Augustan  age  the  ** derivation  theory''  of  me- 
ters held  sway  (see  Gleditsch,  Metrik.  pp.  70  and  73)  and  Horace, 
apparently  under  its  influence,  resolved  the  Eleven-Syllable  Al- 
caic into  two  phrases  of  sound,  each  constant  in  length.  This  he 
did  by  making  a  word  end  regularly  in  the  fifth  space.  See  Table 
I.  Only  five  exceptions  occur:  I,  37,  14;  IV,  14,  17;  I.  16,  21 ;  I, 
37,  5;  II,  17,  21;  and  in  three  of  these  (the  last  three  as  cited) 
the  regular  division  is  not  wholly  absent,  falling  as  it  does  be- 
tween the  members  of  a  compound  word.  lie  admitted  sijllaba 
anceps  in  the  final  space  of  ^1,  and  hiatus  occasionally  between  .1 
and  .1  or  between  A  and  B.    See  Table  V. 

(4)  Latin  quantitative  versification  is  based  on  a  number  of 
principles,  (me  of  which  is  important  for  (mr  present  purpose; 


2 


This  term  is  used  to  designate  any  part  of  a  verse  occuj)ied  hy  a  syl- 
lable, whether  long  or  short,  there  being  eleven  such  spaces  in  A. 

^  The  tables  are  to  be  found  at  the  close  of  this  paper. 
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namely,  in  the  initial  portion  (generally  two  or  more  feet)  of  a 
verse  rhetorical  elements  should  not  often  coincide  with  corre- 
sponding metrical  elements.  That  is  to  say,  coincidence,  when  it 
does  occur,  is  generally  preceded  or  followed  by  non-coincidence. 
And  so  it  happens,  among  other  things,  that  successive  words 
seldom  fill  each  a  single  foot ;  successive  word-accents  usually  do 
not  coincide  with  ictuses;  caesuras  on  the  average  outnumber 
diaereses.  These  facts  are  hinted  at  by  Quintilian  in  IX,  4,  90: 
plerique  enim  ex  commissuris  eorum  [i.e.,  verbonim]  vel  divi- 
sione  fiunt  pedes;  ex  quo  fit  ut  isdem  verbis  alii  atque  alii  versus 
fiant.  The  principle  under  consideration  is  obeyed  in  the  first 
and  second  of  the  following  verses,  but  disobeyed  in  the  third : 

virginibus  Tyriis  mos  est  gestare  pharetram.     (Verg.  Aei\,  I,  336.) 

quaerere  constituit  sociisquo  exacta  referre.     (76.  I,  309.) 

Hparsis  hastis  longis  cunipiis  splendet  et  horret.     (Ennius,  Varia  14.) 

Thus  we  have  an  important  clue  to  the  metrical  structure  of 
any  given  poem.  By  way  of  brief  illustration,  let  us  suppose  that 
we  are  trying  to  discover  the  meter  of  the  Aeiieid.  The  initial 
portion  of  the  verses  is  composed  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  but 
seldom  or  never  with  any  of  the  following  word-arrangements : 

cleniqiie  Caesare. 
primae  terrae. 
(lenique  terrae. 
priino  Caesare. 

This  is  all  the  more  significant  because  such  groups  occur  often 
in  Latin  prose.  The  fact  is,  these  word-arrangements  are  not 
allowed  to  begin  the  veree  in  question  because  the  rhetorical  ele- 
ments would  each  exactly  coincide  with  corresponding  metrical 
elements  throughout  more  than  one  foot.  The  conclusion  is  there- 
fore to  be  drawn  that  the  feet  at  the  outset  of  Vergil's  verse  are 
either  dactyls  or  spondees  or  both  combined. 

We  may  reach  this  same  result  by  another  method  of  analvsis. 
Within  the  initial  portion  of  the  veraes  word-breaks  tend  to  occur 
at  certain  points  with  marked  frequency.  These  points,  accord- 
ing to  the  j)rinciple  above  described,  must  be  within  feet.  Other- 
wise expressed,  they  must  be  caesuras.  Knowing  where  the 
caesuras  are  located,  we  are  able  to  differentiate  them  from  diae- 
reses and  so  to  identify  the  feet. 
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(5)  Verse  A  is  nowadays  often  divided  into  feet  as  follows: 

But  we  find  in  Horace  many  verses,  like 

O  matre  pulchra  filia  pulchrior, 

where  there  would  be  an  overwhelming  correspondence  of  words 
and  feet.  Again,  according  to  the  theory  represented  in  this 
scheme,  a  trochee  would  end  with  the  third  space,  and  yet  about 
half  the  verses  have  a  break  there ;  if  this  were  really  a  diaeresis, 
the  unity  and  flowing  character  of  the  verse  would  vanish.  By 
this  theory,  the  fundamental  foot  would  be  trisemic,  despite  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  feet  as  represented  have  syllables  that  are 
at  variance  with  such  a  norm.  Furthermore  the  line  would  begin 
with  anacrusis,  which  is  here  unsupported  by  any  genuine  evi- 
dence. In  short,  this  interpretation  of  Horace  ^s  verse  rests  on  no 
direct  ancient  authority,  it  disregards  well  established  laws  of 
quantitative  verse  structure,  and  altogether  is  a  false  guide  for 
those  who  would  read  the  Alcaic  strophe  in  the  manner  intended 
by  the  Roman  poet. 

(6)  Let  us  now  regard  what  we  have  called  the  first  phrase  of 
verse  A  and  analyse  it  according  to  the  method  outlined  in  section 
4  above. 

First  Space,  In  119  verses  this  space  is  occupied  by  a  mono- 
syllable. 

Second  Space.  {^  -)  In  291  verses  a  break  occurs  after  this 
space.    Among  these  cases  the  break  is  preceded  by : 

a     dissyllable    211  times 

/3     monosyllable  monosyllable  80  times 

Third  Space.  ("^  -  -)  In  308  verses  a  break  occurs  after  this 
space.    Among  these  cases  the  break  is  preceded  by  : 

a     trisyllable     199  times 

/3     monosyllable  dissyllable  67  times 

7  dissyllable  monosyllable  33  times 

8  three   monosyllables  9  times 

The  fact  that  Horace  allows  words  to  end  here  with  great  fre- 
quency is  significant.  It  implies  \hat  the  break  after  the  third 
space  is  a  caesura.    This  and  the  sequence  of  quantities  involved 
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point  to  iambic  movement  at  the  outset  of  A.  Significant  also 
are  the  different  dep:rees  of  favor  represented  in  the  numbers  67 
and  33,  which  result  in  part  from  the  fact  that  an  iambic  move- 
ment is  thrown  into  less  bold  relief*  by  cases  under  p  than  by 
those  under  y. 

Fourth  Space.     (-= )     In  53  verses  a  break  occurs  after 

this  space.    Among  these  cases  the  break  is  preceded  by : 

a     quadrisyllable    4  times 

p     trinyllahle   monosyllable   22  times 

7  monosyllable   trisyllable   10  times 

8  dissyllable  dissyllable  3  times 

e     monosyllable  dissyllable  monosyllable  9  times 

f     monosyllable  monosyllable  dissyllable  5  times 

17     dissyllable  monosyllable  monosyllable  0  times 

B     four  monosyllables 0  times 

The  cases  under  a  are  II,  17,  6 ;  III,  5,  10 ;  21,  10 ;  IV,  4,  69.  Two 
of  them,  at  least,  may  be  neglected :  in  III,  5,  10,  the  quadrisyl- 
lable exists  only  so  far  as  results  from  an  elided  pentasyllable; 
in  IV,  4,  69,  the  verse  begins  Carthagini  iamy  where  the  noun  and 
particle  are  closely  joined  and  the  effect  is  much  the  same  as 
though  the  first  phrase  of  A  embraced  a  single  pentasyllabic 
word.  The  rarity  of  quadrisyllables  at  the  outset  of  verse  A, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  succession  of  quantities,  is  an  indi- 
cation of  iambic  movement.  Noteworthy  also  are  the  different 
degrees  of  favor  represented  in  the  numbers  22  and  10,  an  iambic 
movement  being  thrown  into  less  bold  relief  by  cases  under  p 
than  by  those  under  y.  The  unwelcome  character  of  the  cases 
under  8  is  made  evident  not  only  by  their  rarity  but  also  by  the 

*  An  iamb  is  thrown  into  relief  when  it  is  occupied  by  a  dissyllable,  or  by 
two  monosyllables;  a  diiamb  when  it  is  occupied  by: 

a  quadrisyllable. 

b  dissyllable  dissyllable. 

c  dissyllable  monosyllable  monosylUible. 

d  monosyllable  monosyllable  dissyllable, 

e  monosyllable  dissyllable  monosyllable. 

f  monosyllable  trisyllable. 

g  trisyllable  monosyllable. 

h  four  monosyllables. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  less  objectionable  to  throw  into  relief  the  anlaut  than  the 
auslaut  of  a  foot.  A  break  after  the  penultimate  syllable  of  the  foot  has  a 
tendency  to  render  less  objectionable  a  break  after  the  auslaut.  Conse- 
quently, c  and  e  are  less  objectionable  than  d;  and  g  less  objectionable 
than/. 
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way  they  are  disguised  when  they  do  occur.  In  III,  29,  5,  the 
first  of  the  pair  exists  only  so  far  as  results  from  an  elided  trisyl- 
lable. In  I,  16,  21,  the  pair  arises  from  two  elided  trisyllables. 
The  verse  has  no  break  after  the  fifth  space.  In  I,  37,  5,  the  first 
of  the  pair  arises  from  a  trisyllable  affected  by  synizesis.  This 
verse  also  omits  the  usual  break  after  the  fifth  space.  In  short, 
no  real  case  of  two  dissyllabic  words  beginning  a  verse  is  found. 
This  is  strong  evidence  of  an  iambic  movement.  Pointing  in  the 
same  direction  is  the  fact  that  cases  under  c  outnumber  those 
under  f  and  iy. 

Fifth  Space.     (- )     In  629  verses  a  break  occurs  after 

this  space.    Among  these  cases  the  break  is  preceded  by : 

a    pentasyllable   21  times 

/3     quadrisyllable  monosyllable  4  times 

7     monosyllable  quadrisyllable  42  times 

S     trisyllable   dissylUible   176  times 

e    dissyllable  trisyllable    175  times 

f     trisyllable  monosyllable  monosyllable  20  times 

17     m^onosyllable  trisyllable  monosyllable    10  times 

0    monosyllable  monosyllable  trisyllable    66  times 

I    dissyllable  dissyllable  monosyllable  1  time 

K    dissyllable  monosyllable  dissyllable  33  times 

X     monosyllable  dissyllable  dissyllable  58  times 

fi    dissyllable  monosyllable  monosyllable   mo- 
nosyllable    0  times 

y     monosyllable  dissyllable  monosyllable  mo- 
nosyllable    9  times 

^     monosyllabic    monosyllable   dissyllable    mo- 
nosyllable    5  times 

0     monosyllable  monosyllable  monosyllable  dis- 
syllable    9  times 

IT     five  monosyllables    0  times 

That  verse  A  begins  with  iambic  meter  is  evidenced  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  monasyllables  falling  in  the  fifth  space.  Table  IV 
shows  49  such  cases.  The  resulting  break  after  the  fourth  space 
is  generally  bridged  over  and  softened  by  some  of  the  following 
usages:  (a)  In  twelve  cases  elision  takes  place,  being  located  as 
in  the  following  example : 

dulce  et  decorMm  est  pro  patria  mori. 

(Ill,  2,  13.) 
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(6)  111  twenty-nine  eases  the  break  in  question  is  concealed  by 
another  break  after  the  third  space.  Thus  the  metrical  phrase 
closes  with  two  monasyllables.  One  of  them  is  not  infrequently 
a  proclitic  or  an  enclitic,  which  also  serves  to  lessen  the  promi- 
nence of  the  break  after  the  fourth  space,  as  in 

ducentis  ad  se  cuncta  pecuniae. 

(IV,  9,  38.) 

(c)  Only  a  few  cases  remain,  and  in  some  of  them  the  monosyl- 
lable and  the  preceding  word  are  closely  knit  together,  as  in 

iamdudum  apud  me  est.  eripe  te  morae. 

(Ill,  29,  5.) 

Again,  significant  of  iambic  meter  is  the  fact  that  cases  under 
y  so  greatly  outnumber  those  under  p\  that  6  outnumbers  {;  that 
f  outnumbers  -q ;  that  A  outnumbers  k  ;  that  v  and  o  outnumber  t 
and  ^ ;  that  8  and  c  are  strongly  in  favor. 

If  the  first  phrase  of  A  (five  syllables)  is  compared  with  what 
precedes  the  main  caesura  in  the  iambic  trimeter  of  Horace's 
Epodes  (normally  five  syllables),  the  words  occurring  in  one  case 
will  be  found  to  accord  with  thase  in  the  other  as  regards  their 
form,  length,  and  arrangement.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  Epode 
III,  where  the  word-arrangements  in  verses  free  from  substitu- 
tions are  typically : 

--I 

-l-l 

(7)  The  following  points  are  to  be  noted  for  the  light  they 
throw  on  the  nature  of  the  rhythm  in  the  second  phrase  of  A: 

(a)  Breaks  within  the  phrase  occur  freely  after  the  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  spaces,  most  freely,  however,  after  the 
eighth.     (Table  I.) 

(6)  The  favorite  combinations  of  words  within  the  phrase 
are,  in  order  of  preference,  as  follows: 
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trisyllahle  trisyllable, 
monosyllable  trisyllable  dissyllable, 
monosyllable  dissyllable  trisyllable, 
quadrisyllable  dissyllable, 
disyllable  quadrisyllable. 

(Table  III.) 

(c)  Monosyllables  are  abundant  in  the  sixth  space  alone. 
Only  seven  times  does  a  verse  end  with  a  monosyllable  and  in 
six  of  these  cases  the  effect  is  veiled.  That  is  to  say,  in  IL  11,  13, 
the  monosyllable  is  preceded  by  another  monosyllable,  as  some- 
times occurs  at  the  close  of  the  dactylic  hexameter  or  pentameter. 
In  I,  9, 13 ;  II,  15,  5 ;  III,  26,  9 ;  29,  9 ;  and  49  there  is  elision.  But 
in  IV,  9,  1,  the  monosyllable  stands  out  boldly  after  a  pentasyl- 
lable, an  effect  that  is  probably  intended  to  reinforce  the  striking 
character  of  the  thought. 

(d)  Dissyllables  end  freely  in  the  seventh  or  eleventh  space. 

(e)  Trisyllables  end  freely  in  the  eighth  or  eleventh  space. 
(/)   Quadrisyllables  end  freely  in  the  ninth  or  eleventh  space. 
ig)  Pentasyllables  and  hexasyllables  occur  occasionally  at  the 

close  of  the  verse. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  evidence  is  as  follows: 
The  poet 's  feeling  has  not  led  him  to  treat  the  second  phrase  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  did  the  first.  He  has  not  here  studiously 
avoided  the  coincident  termination  of  word  and  foot,  since  breaks 
occur  freely  at  all  points,  except  after  the  tenth  space,  an  excep- 
tion due  to  the  fact  that  monosyllables  are  not  welcome  in  final 
position. 

(8)  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  make  out  the  meter  of  the 
whole  verse.  As  regards  the  first  phrase,  it  has  been  shown  that 
words  are  frequently  chosen  and  arranged  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing divisions : 

-i-i  — 


We  rarelv  find : 


--i^-i. 
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The  meter,  therefore,  is  iambic  in  character.  But  what  is  the 
particular  form  of  the  feet  ?  Do  the  first  four  syllables  constitute 
two  iambs  or  one  diiamb  ?  If  these  syllables  appeared  character- 
istically as  ^  — '  -  there  would  be  grround  for  recognizing  two 
iambs,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the>  are  normally  —  ^  -  (only 
nineteen  verses  begin  —  ^  -)  and  the  conclusion  is  inevitable 
that  A  begins  with  a  diiamb. 

A  verse  by  its  very  nature  has  unity,  which  implies  that  it 
embraces  homogeneous  elements.  Therefore,  since  the  first  phrase 
of  A  contains  a  diiamb  plus  one  syllable,  it  is  probable  that  this 
syllable  introduces  a  second  metrical  division,  not  neceasarily 
identical  with  the  first,  but  similar  in  kind  and  commensurate  in 
duration.  Keeping  in  mind  that  a  diiamb  is  quadrisyllabic  and 
in  efl^ect  hexasemic,  we  find  that  a  foot  having  these  two  prop- 
erties is  made  up  by  the  syllables  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  spaces.  Moreover,  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  foot  to  which 
ancient  writers  on  metric  frequently  refer,  namely,  a  major  ionic 

( ). 

Three  syllables  remain,  long  short  long,  respectively,  and  they 
in  turn  answer  the  conditions  of  a  quadrisyllabic  hexasemic  foot, 
one,  however,  that  has  been  modified  by  catalexis  in  the  final 
cadence  of  the  verse.  In  aeatalectic  form  this  foot  would  appar- 
ently be  a  ditrochee,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  Twelve-Syllable 
Alcaic  cited  by  llephaestion  {Enrh.,  XIV,  4,  C.)  : 

^  —  «_^— ^— — ^.^^^  —  w—  - 

With  this  verse  (=  Alcaeus  f r.  34)  compare : 

^eA.o>  Ti  fcmp^  dAAd  ftc  kq)Xv€i  otScos*     Alcaeus  fr.  19. 

KOiKtovvxtov  hnrmv  irpvrayt^  [nocrciSdv]  .      StesichorUS  fr.  21. 

Verse  A,  then,  may  be  classed  as  an  Epionic  Trimeter  Catalectic 
and  is  to  be  represented  thus : 


a  reader  being  always  at  liberty  to  treat  the  last  foot  as  -  --  -  ,■■■.. 
This  conclusion  is  not  only  supported  by  ancient  authority,'^ 

^Hephaestion  (Ench.  XIV,  3.  C.)  describes  A  in  its  Greek  form  as  follows: 
'EiruayiKdy  6i  dirb  ful^ovos  Tplfierpotr  KaraXriKTiKdv  iari^  t6  jcaXoiz/icvoy  ^AXxaiKbp 
MeKoa^Wa^p^  6  riip  fUp  TptirryiP  <rvf  iryiai'  Ix**  ^o.ixJftiK'ftP,  ijroi  i^vritiop  ^) 
hrrdcrifiop^  rijp  Si  Sevrdpap  IcapixiiP  dird  ful^pos  ^  devrdpap  irauopiK^p^  t^p  Si 
icardicXetda  ix   Tpoxo.lov   Kal    rijs   i5ia4>^pov. 
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but  corroborated  by  niimerous  parallels  in  allied  verse  forms ;  for 

example,  the  initial  motive* —  ---^is  found  in  Pindar, 

Nemea,  I,  str.  2  and  4 ;  V,  str.  5 ;  Isth.,  I,  str.  5 ;  VI,  str.  1 ;  f r.  29, 
1 ;  f r.  122,  1 ;  f r.  124^  1 ;  Bacchylides,  VIII,  ep.  1 ;  XI,  1  and  8 ; 
XIV,  ep.  1 ;  et  passim.  The  final  motive ^-^-  [^  also  abun- 
dant; see  for  example  Christ,  Metrik,  section  627.  This  motive 
in  acatalectic  form  is  found  in  Sappho,  f r.  50 ;  Pindar,  f r.  75,  4 ; 
Eurip.,  Medea,  151-3 ;  and  elsewhere. 

B.     THE  NINE-SYLLABLE  ALCAIC. 

(1)  There  are  256  possible  ways  of  arranging;  words  in  a  verse 
of  nine  syllables.  In  this  Alcaic,  however,  Horace  employed  only 
48,  confining  himself  as  a  rule  to  the  10  following: 

1.  eantemus  August!  tropaea  (60  cases) 

2.  rugis  et  instant!  senectae  (26  cases) 

3.  c'u!  laurus  aeternos  honores  (26  cases) 

4.  redeg!t  !n  veros  timores  (21  cases) 

5.  ob!!tus  aeternaeque  Vestae  (20  cases) 

6.  quantis  fat!garet  ru!n!s  (17  cases) 

7.  excep!t  ictus  pro  pudicis  (15  cases) 

8.  non  Seres  infidive  Persae  (13  cases) 

9.  sortitur  insignis  et  imos    (12  cases) 

10.  sumptu  iubentes  et  deorum  (  8  cases) 

(2)  The  metrical  character  of  this  verse  is  revealed  in  what 
follows : 

First  Space,  In  84  verses  the  initial  word  is  a  monosyllable, 
Horace  departed  from  his  Greek  models  by  putting  a  long  syl- 
lable almost  always  in  this  space.    See  Table  VII. 

Second  Space.  (^  -)  In  83  verses  a  break  occurs  after  this 
space.    Among  these  cases  the  break  is  preceded  by: 

a     dissi/llable    75  times 

/3     monoHylUihle  monosyllabic   8  times 

Third  Space,     (^ )     In  259  verses  a  break  occurs  after 

this  space.     i\mong  these  cases  the  break  is  preceded  by: 

a  trisyllabic     155  times 

/3  monosyllable  dissyllable  05  timos 

7  dissyllabic  monosyllable  35  times 

5  three  7no  no  syllables 4  times 

"This  term  motive  is  used  to  designate  any  dominant  metrical  design  or 
sequence. 
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Evidences  of  iambic  movement  are  seen  in  the  sequence  of 
quantities,  the  great  frequency  of  breaks  after  the  third  space, 
the  frequency  of  trisyllables  as  shown  in  a,  and  the  fact  that  p 
outnumbers  y. 

Fourth  Space.  (-  —  -)  In  51  verses  a  break  occurs  after 
this  space.    Among  these  cases  the  break  is  preceded  by : 

ti 


a  quadris  If  liable    » 0 

j9  trisijllablc   monosyllable   34  t 

7  monosyllable  trisyllable  2  t 

8  dissyllable  dissyllable   0  t 

e  monosyllable  dissyllable  inoTiosyllable  13  t 

f  monosyllable  monosyllable  dissyllable  0  t 

71  dissyllable  monosyllable  monosyllable  2  t 

0  four  monosyllables    0  t 


mes 
mes 
mes 
mes 
mes 
mes 
mes 
mes 


Evidences  of  iambic  movement  are  seen  in  the  sequence  of 
quantities,  the  infrequency  of  breaks  after  the  fourth  space,  the 
facts  under  o  and  8,  the  way  p  outnumbers  y,  and  the  way  c  out- 
numbers C 

Fifth  Space.  (^  -  -  — )  In  52  verses  a  break  occui's  after 
this  space.    Among  these  cases  the  break  is  preceded  by: 

o     pentasyllable    3  times 

j9     monosyllable  quadrisyllable  5  times 

7  quadrisyllable  monosyllable  0  times 

8  trisyllabic   dissyllable   ^ 23  times 

e     dissyllable   trisyllable    12  times 

f     monosyllable  monosyllable  trisyllable  1  time 

Tf     trisyllable  monosyllable  monosyllable  0  times 

6     monosyllable  trisyllabic  monosyllable  1  time 

t     monosyllable  dissyllable  dissyllable  5  times 

K     dissyllable  monosyllable  dissyllable  1  time 

X     dissyllable  dissyllable  monosyllable  0  times 

fi  dissyllable  monosyllable  monosyllable  mo- 
nosyllabic    0  times 

V  monosyllable  dissyllable  monosyllable  mo- 
nosyllable    0  times 

^  monosyllable  monosyllable  dissyllable  mo- 
nosyllable    0  times 

0     monosyllable  monosyllable  monosyllable  dis- 

sylablc    1  time 

IT     live    monosyllables   0  times 

Evidences  of  iambic  movement  are  seen  in  a  comparison  of  fi 
and  y,  of  h  and  c,  and  of  t,  k,  and  A.    The  relatively  small  number 
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of  breaks  after  the  fifth  space  makes  it  clear  that  this  verse  is  not 
divided  into  set  phrases  of  sound.  Thus  B,  though  beginning 
with  the  same  quantities  as  A,  has  a  different  opening  cadence. 
Kiessling  pointed  out  that  when  a  word  ends  in  the  fifth  space, 
the  effect  of  the  break  is  generally  subdued  by  the  presence  of  a 
monosyllable  in  the  sixth  space.  This  feature  affords  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  way  Horace's  art  underwent  change.  In  Book  I 
four  verses  have  a  word  ending  in  the  fifth  space  without  a  fol- 
lowing monosyllable  (16,  3;  26,  7;  29,  11;  35,  11).  In  Book  II 
there  are  seven  such  verses  (1,  11 ;  3,  3 ;  13,  27 ;  14,  11 ;  19,  7 ;  19, 
11;  19,  19).  In  Books  III  and  IV  they  disappear  altogether. 
Since  words  seldom  end  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  space,  a  monosyl- 
lable is  not  likely  to  occur  often  in  the  fifth  space.  Only  one 
example  is  found,  namely  et  in  II,  3,  27,  and  this  is  neutralized 
by  elision.  Owing  to  the  general  avoidance  of  words  ending  in 
the  fifth  space,  only  two  verses  end  with  a  quadrisyllable  (II,  3, 
3;  19,  19)  and  only  eight  end  with  two  dissyllables  (I,  16,  3 ;  26, 
7;  29,  11;  II,  1,  11;  13,  27;  14,  11;  19,  7;  19,  11).  It  is  an  inter- 
esting fact,  as  Mr.  Page  points  out,  that  in  six  of  these  cases  the 
first  dissyllable  of  the  pair  is  repeated  at  the  outset  of  the  suc- 
ceeding verse.    For  example : 

Alcaee,  plectro  dura  navis, 
dura  f  ugae  mala,  dura  belli. 

(II,  13,  27-28.) 

Horace  departed  from  his  Greek  models  by  putting  invariably 
a  long  syllable  in  the  fifth  space. 

Sixth  Space.      (^  -  w )      j^  251  verses  a  break  occurs 

after  this  space,  a  mark  of  iambic  movement,  for  toward  the  close 
of  such  a  verse  the  usages  of  diaeresis  and  caesura  undergo  a 
change,  breaks  after  the  even  syllables  becoming  numerous. 

The  favorite  combinations  of  words  at  the  close  of  a  verse  are. 
in  order  of  preference  : 

trisyllable  trUyllahle, 
monosyllable  dissyllable, 
monosyllable  trisyllable. 

(Table  III.) 
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Words  of  more  than  three  syllables  oecurrinj^  in  this  verse  are 
interesting  as  regards  both  their  rarity  and  their  position.  Only 
one  hexasyllable  occurs  and  that  ends  in  the  seventh  space. 
Among  11  pentasyllables,  3  end  in  the  fifth  space,  3  in  the  sixth, 
and  5  in  the  seventh.  Among  69  quadrisyllables,  5  end  in  the 
fifth  space,  26  in  the  sixth,  36  in  the  seventh,  and  2  in  the  ninth. 
Thus  these  polysyllables  tend  to  occur  in  the  middle  of  the  verse. 

(3)  By  a  process  of  reasoning  similar  to  that  followed  on 
p.  177  ff.,  it  appears  that  Horace  felt  the  rhythm  of  the  first  four 
syllables  as  a  foot  in  the  shape  of  a  diiamb.  Especially  signifi- 
cant is  the  fact  that  not  a  single  verse  has  a  word  ending  in  the 
fourth  space  unless  it  be  a  monosyllable  or  trisyllable.  The  next 
four  syllables  also  conform  to  a  diiamb. 

This  foot,  it  should  be  remembered,  occurs  in  Alcaeus  and 

Sappho  both  as ■  -  and  >-  -  w  -.     The   extreme  rarity  of 

the  latter  form  in  Horace's  alcaic  strophe  may  be  due  to  the 
abundance  of  long  syllables  in  Latin,  to  the  fact  that  this  form 
by  itself  is  metrically  ambiguous,  being  either  a  quadrisyllabic 
foot  or  two  dissyllabic  feet,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  gravitas  Ro- 
muna  with  which  Horace  invested  his  Odes  is  better  served  by  the 
form  of  the  diiamb  containing  three  long  syllables.  In  reading 
the  foot  —  —  it  does  not  stand  to  reason  that  the  ancients 
consciously  shortened  the  initial  syllable.  Any  positive  reduction 
in  length  at  this  point  would  often  confuse  the  sense.  For  ex- 
ample, shortening  the  initial  syllable  of  canes  ('thou  art  hoary-), 
which  might  conceivably  be  the  word  concerned,  would  result  in 
canes  ('dogs').  The  same  applies  to  scores  of  words  subject  to  a 
similar  change  of  meaning,  should  the  first  syllable  be  shortened. 
The  fact  that  —  ^  -  is  in  effect  a  hexasemic  foot  is  rather  to 
be  explained  on  other  grounds.  To  be  sure,  this  diiamb,  when 
exactly  measured,  seems  to  be  overlong  to  the  extent  of  a  mora; 
but  since  the  overlength  is  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  foot,  and 
since  the  compass  of  the  foot  is  large,  the  excess  is  neither  enough 
nor  in  a  position  to  unbalance  the  rhythm.  Compare  in  this  con- 
nection the  ditrochee,  which  is  also  hexasemic  in  effect  and  fre- 
quently has  three  long  syllables  (-  ^  — ),  thus  being  overlong 
in  the  last  syllable  of  the  foot. 
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The  final  syllable  of  this  verse  remains  to  be  accounted  for. 
According  to  some  scholars  (Masqueray:  Metrique,  section  276, 
Gleditsch:  section  150,  3),  B  and  0  of  the  Greek  Alcaic  strophe 
are  held  to  be  in  effect  one  long  verse.  However  that  may  be, 
Horace  certainly  felt  B  and  C  as  separate  verses,  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  he  admitted  syllaba  anceps  at  the  close  of  B,  as  well 
as  interv^erse  hiatus  between  B  and  C  (Table  V).  According  to 
0.  Schroeder  {Berl.  Fhilol.  Wochenschr,,  1904,  Nr.  51),  B  is  an 
iambic  pentapody  (Fiinfheber),  the  final  syllable  representing  an 
iamb. 

The  conclusions  reached  in  this  paper  support  the  view  held 
by  Kiessling  and  many  others,  namely,  that  B  is  hypercatalectie. 
The  transition  from  the  ascending  rhythm  of  this  verse  to  the 
descending  rhythm  of  C  is  facilitated  by  the  extra  syllable,  just 
as  is  the  case  in  the  following  examples : 


Bacehyl.  VII,  b.  14-15.     Cf.  XI,  2-3. 


«         XII,  8tr.  2-4.     Cf.  ep.  3-4. 


_      ^^     _     >Bf 


»  7 


«         XVm,  8tr.  1-2. 


"         XIII,  ep.  6-7. 


« 


VIII,  str.  8-9.     Cf.  ep.  3-4. 

Especially  significant  are  the  following : 


Bacehyl.  XIV,  str.  3-5. 

Cf.  Pindar,  fr.  124',  1-2;  fr.  126,  1-2. 


—  ^  -  ,  -  Bacehyl.  XIV,  ep.  1-3. 

-  _  ^  _  ,  ^  _  _  ,  Cf.  Pindar,  fr.  122,  1-3. 

In  the  last  example  line  1  nearly  equals  A,  line  2  equals  By  line  3 
is  like  C  in  having  a  descending  rhythm  part  of  which  is  trochaic. 
It  seems  fair  to  say  that  line  2  (which  equals  B)  is  an  Iambic 
Dimeter  Hypercatalectie  (not  a  pentapody),  since  the  next  to  the 
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last  example  clearly  shows  that  a  dimeter  may  legitimately  occur 
in  this  metrical  context. 

Verse  B,  then,  may  be  classed  as  an  Iambic  Dimeter  Hyperca- 
talectic  and  is  to  be  represented  thus : 


C.     THE  TEN-SYLLABLE  ALCAKX 

(1)  There  are  512  possible  ways  of  arranginj^:  words  in  a 
vei-se  of  ten  syllables.  In  this  Alcaic  the  poet  employed  but  51, 
confining:  himself  as  a  rule  to  the  10  following : 

1.  ogit  equos  volucremque  currum  (49  cases) 

2.  (livitiis  potietiir  heres  (36  cases) 

3.  vis  rapuit  rapietque  gentis  (33  cases) 

4.  purpureo  varius  colore  - (27  cases) 

5.  levia  peraonuere  saxa  (18  cases) 

6.  Pegasus  expediet  Chimaera  (16  cases) 

7.  fronde  nova  puerum  palumbes  (13  cases) 

8.  Delius  et  Patareus  Apollo  (13  cases) 

9.  pomifero  grave  tempus  anno  (13  cases) 

10.  in  (lomini  caput  inmerentis  (11  cases) 

(2)  The  metrical  character  of  this  verse  is  revealed  in  the 
following  analysis : 

First  Space.  In  69  verses  this  space  is  occupied  by  a  mono- 
syllable. 

Second  Space.  (-  ^)  In  101  verses  a  break  occurs  after 
this  space.    Among  these  cases  the  break  is  preceded  by : 

a     dissyllable    99  times 

/3     monosyllable  monosyllable  2  times 

Third  Space.  (-  ^  ^)  In  79  verses  a  break  occurs  after 
this  space.    Among  these  cases  the  break  is  preceded  by : 

a  trisyllable     60  times 

/3  monosyllable  dissyllable  9  times 

7  dissyllable  monosyllable  10  times 

8  three  monosyllables  0  times 

Dactylic  meter  is  here  suggested,  for  an  initial  trisyllable 
occurs  less  frequently  than  an  initial  dissyllable  (99  cases)  (com- 
pare A  and  B),  and  /S  and  y  enjoy  virtually  equal  favor  (com- 
pare A  and  B). 
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Fourth  Space,      ( —)      In   252  verses  a   break  occurs 

after  this  space.    It  is  preceded  by : 

a     quadrisyllable    87  times 

/3     dissyllable  dissylldble  81  times 

7     monosyllable   trisyllable  55  times 

5     trisyllable  monosyllable   20  times 

e     other  combinations    9  times 

The  unequal  favor  enjoyed  by  y  and  8  points  to  dactylic  meter. 

Fifth  Space,  (-----)  In  14  verses  a  break  occurs  after 
this  space.  It  is  preceded  by  trisyllable  dissyllable  four  times. 
A  break  after  the  fifth  space  falls  between  two  short  syllables  and 
is  so  situated  in  the  verse  as  to  produce  a  weak  effect,  which  seems 
to  account  for  its  infrequency. 

Sixth  Space,  (-  >-  w  — ^)  In  52  verses  a  break  occurs 
after  this  space.  It  is  never  preceded  by  hexasyllable,  and  by 
trisyllable  trisyllable  but  once,  namely,  in  IV,  4,  72,  where  the 
second  trisyllable  exists  only  so  far  as  arises  from  an  elided  quad- 
risyllable.   This  is  strong:  evidence  of  dactylic  meter. 

Seventh  Space,  (-ww-^w-)  In  112  verses  a  break  occurs  after 
this  space.  It  is  never  preceded  by  either  trisyllable  trisyllable 
monosyllable  or  hexasyllable  monosyllable,  which  points  to  dac- 
tylic meter.  The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  fore- 
going points  is  that  Horace  felt  the  first  six  syllables  of  C  as  two 
dactylic  feet.  Since  words  are  seldom  allowed  to  end  in  the  fifth 
or  sixth  space,  polysyllables  are  barred,  as  a  rule,  from  beginning 
in  the  sixth  or  seventh  space  and,  therefore,  tend  to  gravitate  to 
the  initial  or  middle  parts  of  the  verse. 

The  usual  combinations  of  words  at  the  close  of  the  verse  are, 
in  order  of  preference : 

quadrviyUnble  dissyllable, 

trisyllable  trisyllable^ 

dissyllable  dissyllable , 

quadrisyllable  trisyllable.  (Table  III.) 

(3)  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  identify  the  meter  through- 
out the  whole  verse.  Hephaestion  (quoted  by  Gleditsch,  p.  173 
ff.)  applies  the  term  logaoedic  to  dactylic  or  anapaestic  verses  in 
whose  initial  or  final  parts  (or  both)  the  arses  consist,  not  of  pairs 
of  .shoii:  syllables,  but  of  single  short  ones.    He  cites  C  as  an  ex- 
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ample  {Ench,,  VII,  8,  C).  By  reading  the  dactylic  dipody  with 
a  more  rapid  tempo  than  is  given  the  final  ditrochee  the  time 
relations  of  the  verse  are  as  a  whole  kept  true  (see  Westphal: 
Allg,  Metrik  d,  6r.,  Ill,  1,  p.  366;  Masqueray:  p.  328;  Gleditsch: 
section  142).  Compare  in  this  connection  the  substituted  ana- 
paests and  dactyls  in  Horace's  Epodes ;  these  feet,  which  are  ordi- 
narily tetrasemic,  are  there  given  trisemic  values.  Further  light 
is  thrown  on  the  metrical  structure  of  C  by  the  following  verses, 
some  of  which  are  logaoedic  and  some  trochaic : 

f w-^ W--  Hybrias  {Anth,  Lyr,  p. 

**   \ ^-^  275). 

/»      -  ^  ^-  ^  ^  -x:^ Bacchyl.  fr.  20,  str.   2; 

cf.  XV,  str.  4. 

'^      ZZ^~^rr^~^  Simonides,  fr.  57. 

3       _w  —  —  — ^-^w-ww w^_ww-w--    Afistoteles,  fr.  5,  15. 

e       -ww->^w  — ^w-ww->-,-w  Simonides,  fr.  30. 

f .^-w^-ww-w-w  Praxilla,  fr.  5 ;  cf . 

Bacchyl.  XV,  str.  5. 


»  » 


»  » 


» 


[ 


-WW-,  Alcman,  fr.  5,  str.  9-14. 


Here-^  ^  and  -  ^  seem  to  be  made  equivalent  in  time  value. 
This  is  especially  evident  in  the  alternative  forms  of  the  same 
verse  (included  within  braces).  Examples  o-y  end  somewhat  like 
C,  B'(  quite  in  its  manner.  A  line  having  the  exact  form  of  C 
concludes  three  of  the  strophes  in  Alcman,  fr.  5 ;  it  occurs  also  in 
Ibycus,  frr.  1,  9 ;  8c,  1 ;  8e,  1 ;  13,  4 ;  15,  2 ;  Bacchyl.,  IV,  str.  6 ;  and 
eighteen  passages  of  Greek  dramatic  poetry  cited  by  W.  Christ: 
Gnindfragen  der  melischen  Metrik  der  Griechen,  Abhandl.  der 
Akad.  der  Wlssensch.,  Philos.-philol.  CI.,  Miinchen,  1902,  270f. 
It  is  found  to  follow  iambic  and  other  kinds  of  verses ;  not  infre- 
quently it  is  used  to  conclude  a  strophe.  Since  strophes  having 
a  distinct  kind  of  verse  as  clausula  are  abundant,  nothing  stands 
in  the  way  of  our  taking  C  as  a  logaoedic  verse  in  the  shape  of  a 
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dactylic  dipody  followed  by  a  ditrochee.     It  may  be  termed  a 
Dactylotrochaic  Dimeter/  being  represented  thus : 


THE  STROPHE  AS  A  WHOLE. 

The  poet's  feeling  for  the  strophe  as  a  whole  is  reflected  in 
the  following  points : 

(1)  Elision  occurs  69  times  in  the  first  verse  of  the  strophe, 
59  times  in  the  second,  38  times  in  the  third,  and  31  times  in  the 
final  verse.  Interverse  elision  occurs  twice  (II,  3,  27-28;  III,  29, 
35-36). 

(2)  Since  interverse  hiatus  works  against  the  unity  and  even 
flow  of  the  strophe,  we  should  expect  to  find  it  occurring  less  and 
less  often  as  Horace's  art  develops.  Such  turns  out  to  be  the  fact, 
as  appears  in  Table  V. 

(3)  Sense-pauses  are  numerous  within  the  first  verse  of  the 
strophe,  still  more  so  in  the  second,  infrequent  in  the  third,  and 
rare  in  the  fourth.  The  majority  are  not  coincident  with  the 
main  rhythmical  pauses,  the  sense  being  made  to  run  on  from 
verse  to  verse,  and  strophe  to  strophe. 

(4)  Long  words  tend  to  occur  in  the  latter  part  of  A,  but  in 
the  middle  of  B  and  of  C.  Furthermore,  as  regards  word-lengths 
and  combinations  of  words.  Tables  II  and  III  show  that  (1)  each 
verse  has  different  habits  of  beginning  and  ending  (the  extremes 
of  B,  however,  do  not  differ  greatly) ;  (2)  A  has  characteristic 
ways  of  beginning,  B  has  others,  C  still  others;  (3)  much  the 
same  may  be  said  of  their  closing,  the  final  effects  of  the  clausula, 
however,  being  especially  well  differentiated  from  those  of  the 
other  verses. 

(5)  We  may  here  consider  the  question  whether  the  Alcaic 
strophe  of  Book  IV  differs  materially  from  that  of  Horace's 
earlier  work.  A  comparison  shows  results  somewhat  as  follows : 
Type  1,  as  recorded  on  p.  176,  occurs  in  Book  IV  ten  times,  type 
2  eleven  times,  type  3  once,  type  4  not  at  all,  type  5  twice,  type  6 
once,  type  7  six  times.    In  short,  it  turns  out  that  certain  forms 

'Justification  for  bringing  two  dactyls  within   one  meter  is  found   in 
Gleditsch :  section  65,  1,  fin. 
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of  verse  abundantly  represented  in  Books  I-III  are  relatively 
much  less  frequent  in  Book  IV,  and  vice  versa,  the  general  result 
being  that  in  the  poet's  later  work  the  range  of  lyric  effects  is 
somewhat  narrower.  The  bold  and  exceptional  features  of  the 
strophe,  cited  passim  in  the  foregoing  pages,  point  to  the  same 
conclusion,  since  they  are  in  large  measure  confined  to  Books 
I-III.  Light  is  sometimes  thrown  on  the  date  of  an  Ode's  compo- 
sition by  tests  along  these  lines. 

(6)  The  location  of  the  ictus  is  a  matter  not  so  easily  deter- 
mined as  the  form  of  the  feet.  However,  we  seem  to  be  war- 
ranted in  holding  that  an  ictus  belonged  to  each  foot,  and  that  if 
it  belonged  to  the  first  half  of  a  given  foot,  it  belonged  to  the  same 
half  of  all  the  feet  alike.  An  ictus  hardly  belonged  to  the  final 
two  syllables  of  the  major  ionic  (--w  w)  or  the  dactylic  dipody 
(-'--'----').  This  leads  one  to  infer  that  in  each  foot  the  ictus  be- 
longed to  the  first  half.  The  interpretation  of  the  Seikilos  in- 
scription and  Anonymus  Bellermannius,  section  85,  given  by  P. 
Blass  {Hermesy  35  [1900],  342;  Netie  Jahrb,  klass.  Altertum,  3 
[1899] ,  42)  points  to  the  first  half  of  a  diiamb  as  the  place  of  the 
ictus. 

(7)  The  strophe  as  a  whole  may  be  represented,  from  the 
standpoint  of  reading,  thus: 


C 
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TABLE  1. 

The  number  of  times  that  a  word  ends  at  any  griven  point  in 
the  strophe  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  For  example,  among 
the  634  verses  included  under  A,  199  begin  with  a  monosyllable, 
291  are  so  composed  that  a  word  ends  with  the  second  space,  308 
with  the  third  space,  and  so  on. 

Ut         Sad         Srd         4tb         Mb         Oth         7tb         ath         0th        10th       llth 
tpMe      iDaee     tpaee     tpMe     iiNMe     qMiee    spMe     nvmoe     spaee     spiMe    space 

7       634 


A.... 

199 

291 

308 

53 

629 

202 

144 

346 

242 

B... 

84 

83 

259 

51 

52 

251 

102 

10 

317 

C... 

69 

101 

79 

252 

14 

52 

112 

199 

0 

317 


Elided  syUables  are  neglected,  sententia,  for  example,  with  a  elided, 
being  counted  as  a  trisjllable.  The  endities  -qve,  -ve,  -ne  are  not  treated  as 
separate  words,  inversique  being  counted  as  a  quadrisyllable.  Other  enclitics 
and  proclitics  appear  separately  in  the  tables,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  estab- 
lishing a  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  these  words  and  those  that  are 
really  independent.  But  in  drawing  inferences  concerning  metrical  structure 
the  character  of  the  words  involved  has,  wherever  possible,  been  taken  into 
account. 

The  Kiessling  text  of  Horace  (edition  of  1890)  is  the  basis  of  these  in- 
vestigations. Pindar  is  cited  according  to  the  edition  of  Schroeder  1900, 
Bacchylides  according  to  the  edition  of  Blass  1905,  other  Greek  lyric  poets 
according  to  the  Hiller-Crusius  edition  of  Bergk's  Anthologia  Lyrica  1901. 
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TABLE  II. 


Siiiiimary  of  word-lengths  at  the  beginning  of  all  four  verses. 


Inii 

InB 

InC 

1 

80 

8 

o 

verses 

begin 

2 

67 

65 

9 

verses 

begin 

3 

10 

2 

55 

verses 

begin 

4 

42 

5 

2 

verses 

begin 

5 

0 

3 

0 

verses 

begin 

6 

0 

1 

1 

verses 

begin 

7 

33 

35 

10 

verses 

begin 

8 

3 

0 

81 

verses 

begin 

9 

175 

12 

1 

verses 

begin 

10 

0 

23 

0 

verses 

begin 

11 

0 

5 

4 

verses 

begin 

12 

0 

0 

3 

verses 

begin 

13 

22 

34 

20 

verses 

begin 

14 

176 

23 

4 

verses 

begin 

15 

1 

t  i 

1 

verses 

begin 

16 

0 

21 

17 

verses 

begin 

17 

0 

0 

18 

verses 

begin 

18 

4 

0 

3 

verses 

begin 

19 

0 

0 

17 

verses 

begin 

20 

0 

0 

29 

verses 

begin 

21 

0 

0 

36 

verses 

begin 

0 

0 

0 

verses 

begin 

23 

0 

0 

2 

verses 

begin 

24 

9 

o 

0 

verses 

begin 

25 

6 

1 

2 

verses 

begin 

26 

3 

0 

0 

verses 

begin 

27 

2 

0 

0 

verses 

begin 

28 

0 

0 

0 

verses 

begin 

29 

1 

0 

0 

verses 

begin 

634 

317 

317 

monosyllable  monosyllable.  ^ 
monosyllable  dissyllable. ' 
monosyllable  trisyllable. ' 
monosyllable  quadrisyllable. ' 
monosyllable  pentasyllable. ' 
monosyllable  hexasy liable.  * 
dissyllable  monosyllable. ' 
dissyllable  dissyllable.' 
dissyllable  trisyllable.' 
dissyllable  quadrisyllable. ' 
dissyllable  pentasyllable. ' 
dissyllable  hexasyllable. ' 
trisyllable  monosyllable. ' 
trisyllable  dissyllable. ' 
trisyllable  trisyllable. ' 
trisyllable  quadrisyllable. ' 
trisyllable  pentasyllable. ' 
quadrisyllable  monosyllable. ' 
quadrisyllable  dissyllable. ' 
quadrisyllable  trisyllable. ' 
quadrisyllable  quadrisyllable. ' 
quadrisyllable  pentasyllable. ' 
quadrisyllable  hexasyllable. ' 
pentasyllable  monosyllable. ' 
pentasyllable  dissyllable. ' 
pentasyllable  trisyllable. ' 
pentasyllable  quadrisyllable. ' 
pentasyllable  pentasyllable. ' 
pentasyllable  hexasyllable. ' 
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TABLE  III. 

Summary  of  word-lengths  in  the  concluding  portions  of  all 
four  verses. 


In  A 

In^ 

InC 

1 

o 

2 

0 

verses 

2 

52 

39 

9 

verses 

3 

44 

36 

5 

verses 

4 

o 

0 

0 

verses 

5 

19 

0 

0 

verses 

6 

0 

verses 

32 

8 

34 

verses 

8 

76 

31 

8 

verses 

9 

63 

0 

12 

verses 

10 

0 

0 

0 

verses 

11 

3 

0 

0 

verses 

12 

1 

1 

0 

verses 

13 

82 

12 

5 

verses 

14 

170 

115 

64 

verses 

15 

0 

1 

1 

verses 

16 

1 

0 

0 

verses 

17 

3 

0 

0 

verses 

18 

1 

0 

0 

verses 

19 

73 

35 

127 

verses 

20 

3 

20 

22 

verses 

21 

0 

1 

0 

verses 

22 

0 

0 

0 

verses 

23 

2 

0 

o 

verses 

24 

1 

0 

0 

verses 

25 

1 

5 

21 

verses 

26 

0 

3 

3 

verses 

27 

1 

0 

0 

verses 

28 

0 

0 

0 

verses 

2U 

0 

1 

3 

verses 

30 

0 

0 

1 

verses 

end 
end 
end 
end 
end 
end 
end 
end 
end 
end 
end 
end 
end 
end 
end 
end 
end 
end 
end 
end 
end 
end 
end 
end 
end 
end 
end 
end 
end 
end 


monosyllable  monosyllable. ' 
monosyllable  dissyllable.  * 
monosyllable  trisyllable. ' 
monosyllable  quadrisyllable. ' 
monosyllable  pentasyllable. ' 
dissyllable  monosyllable. ' 
dissyllable  dissyllable. ' 
dissyllable  trisyllable.' 
dissyllable  quadrisyllable. ' 
dissyllable  pentasyllable. ' 
dissyllable  hexasyllable. ' 
trisyllable  monosyllable. ' 
trisyllable  dissyllable. ' 
trisyllable  trisyllable. ' 
trisyllable  quadrisyllable. ' 
trisyllable  pentasyllable. ' 
trisyllable  hexasyllable. ' 
quadrisyllable  monosyllable. ' 
quadrisyllable  dissyllable. ' 
quadrisyllable  trisyllable. ' 
quadrisyllable  quadrisyllable. ' 
quadrisyllable  pentasyllable. ' 
quadrisyllable  hexasyllable.  * 
pentasyllable  monosyllable. ' 
pentasyllable  dissyllable. ' 
pentasyllable  trisyllable. ' 
pentasyllable  hexasyllable. ' 
hexasvllable  nionosvllable.  * 
hexasyllable  dissyllable. ' 
hexasvllable  trisvllable.  * 


634       317       317 
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TABLE  IV. 

This  table  takes  account  of  all  words  found  in  Horace 's  Alcaic 
strophe,  showing  their  length  in  terms  of  syllables,  their  relative 
frequency,  and  the  places  of  the  verse  in  which  they  end.  The 
table  is  to  be  read  as  follows:  199  monosyllables  stand  in  the 
first  space  of  A;  211  dissyllables  end  in  the  second  space  of  A;  60 
trisyllables  end  in  the  third  space  of  C;  and  so  on. 


Monosyllables  in 


Dissyllables  in 


Trisyllables  in 


Pentasyllables  in 


Hexasyllables  in 


A 
B 
C 


Quadrisyllables  in  -{  B 

C 


Ut       2nd  !  3rd 


space :  tpace 

199  80 
84  8 
69        2 

211 
75 

! 

I    99 


4th 


•pace ,  gpHce 


42 
39 
10 

67 

65 

9 

199 

155 

60 


31 
49 
27 


r>th 

space 

49* 

U 
4 


6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

space 

space 

space  space 

201 

4 

45 

52 

41 

39 

o 

10 

8    276 


83 


30 
5 


37 
49 


21 
3 


3 


loth     11th  ; 
space  space  I 

2  i      7t 


5 


140 


10    241  '       1 

2  !    13  144 

55        1  2 

4      42 

5  26       36 

87        2  23     127 


1 
1 


9 


94      33 


2     240 


3       73 


13 


5 

4       21  j 


3 


65 


20 


9 


8 

7 

1  100 

8 

34 

,  189 

1 

205 

83 

1 

293 

13 

1     205 

70 

5 

103 

Total 

712 
273 
127 

1071 
322 
476 

1033 
533 
296 

181 

69 

232 

43 
11 
27 

9 
1 
6 


*  Of  these  12  are  preceded  by  elision  (2  in  Book  1,  2  in  Book  II,  and  8  in 
Book  HI)  and  3  arise  from  elided  dissyllables. 

t  All  i)rpceded  by  elision,  except  two. 

♦  Preceded  bv  elision. 
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TABLE  V. 

Interverse  hiatus  occurs  fifty  times,  as  shown  in  the  following 
enumeration.  Cases  falling  between  verse  C  and  verse  A  are  en- 
closed within  parentheses,  being  less  objectionable  than  those 
within  a  single  strophe ;  cases  involving  an  exclamative  monosyl- 
lable, likewise  little  objectionable,  are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 

I,  9.  7»;   14. 

I,  16,   (16)  ;   27. 

I,  17,  6;   13;    (16);   25. 

J'S'     Nonl*  ^^'^  = 

J       '     ^^      '  11  cases  within  strophes. 

I,  29.     None.  .              ,    ^             ."    . 

-    _,    ^     ,  ^  4  cases  between  strophes. 
1,  31,  5;   14. 

I,  34.     None. 

I,  35,  9;    (12);    (32);   38. 

I,  37,  11. 

II,  1,   (12). 

II,  3,   (12);    (24). 

II,  5,  9. 

II,  7.     None. 

II,  9,  3;    (12). 

II,  11.     None.  Total: 

II,  13,   (4);   7;    (8);   11;   21;   26;    (28).      ^  ^*^^  ^'^^^^  strophes. 
II    24    3^  9  cases  between  strophes. 

II,  15.  None. 

II,  17,  (4*);    (20). 

II,  19,  31. 

II,  20.  None. 

III,  1.     None. 
Ill,  2,  17;    (24). 
Ill,  3,   (8);    (40). 

Ill,  4,   (4);    (16);    (28);    (72);    (76). 

Ill,  5,  10;    11;    (12);    (24);    (36);   46.  Total: 

III,  6.     None.  4  eases  \\-ithin  strophes. 

Ill,  17.     None.  12  cases  between  strophes. 

Ill,  21.     None. 

Ill,  23,   (16). 

III,  26.     None. 
HI,  29.     None. 

IV,  4,    (4). 

IV,  9.     None.  Total: 

IV    14.     None.  ^  ^'^^^  within  a  strophe. 

IV    15    10  ^  ^^^^  between  strophes. 
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Many  instances  of  interverse  hiatus  in  a  poem  indicate  imma- 
turity in  the  poet's  art,  intractability  of  material,  or  conditions 
of  composition  some  way  unfavorable.  Ode  II,  13,  for  example, 
shows  not  only  seven  cases  of  interverse  hiatus  but  the  following 
imusual  points:  Verse  22  (A)  has  a  fonn  not  found  elsewhere 
in  Horace;  that  of  verse  33  (A)  occurs  again  only  in  II,  7,  13; 
that  of  verse  14  (A)  occurs  again  only  in  I,  34,  10,  and  III,  4, 17 ; 
that  of  verse  27  (B)  is  unique ;  that  of  verse  19  (B)  occurs  again 
only  in  III,  6,  11;  that  of  verse  8  (C)  is  unique;  that  of  verse  12 
occurs  again  only  in  I,  9,  24. 
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TABLE  VI. 

Features  of  rare  occurrence  may  by  their  very  rarity  throw 
light  on  the  nature  of  the  verse.  One  may  thus  see  what  the  poet 
generally  avoids  and,  by  contrast,  what  he  seeks.  The  following 
verses  of  Horace  are  each  unique  as  regards  arrangement  of 
caesuras  and  diaereses.  Rightly  interpreted  they  form  a  sort  of 
Alcaic  antibarbanis. 

O  Thaliarche  menim  diota.  (C) 

quid  sit  futurum  eras  fuge  quaerere  et.  (A) 

fen*or  et  in  celeres  iambos.  (C) 

et  musa  cordi  est.  hie  tibi  copia.  (A) 

hunc  Lesbio  sacrare  pleetro.  (B) 

teque  tuasque  decet  sorores.  (C) 

nieree<le.  quae  te  cumque  domat  Venus.  (A) 
None. 

dis  cams  ipsis,  quippe  ter  et  quater.  (A) 

me  ciehorea  levcsque  malvae.  (C) 

quo  Styx  et  invisi  honida  Taenari.  (A) 

regumque  mat  res  barbarorum  et.  (B) 

tc  Spes  et  albo  rara  Fides  colit.  {A) 

incude  diffingas  retusum  in.  (B) 

cellis  avitis  dum  Capitolio.  (A) 

montemque  lymphatam  Mareotico.  (A) 

Haemoniae  daret  ut  catenis.  (C) 

principum  amicitias  et  arma.  (C) 

res  ordinaris  grande  munus  (B) 

non  decoloravere  caedes.  (B) 

quae  caret  ora  cruore  nostru.  (C) 

ab  insolenti  temperatam.  (B) 

hue  vina  et  ungucnta  et  nimium  brevis.  (A) 

dum  res  et  aetas  et  soronim.  '  (B) 

nil  interest  an  pauper  et  infima.  (.1) 

sorH  exitura  et  nos  in  aeternum.  (B) 
None. 

depone  sub  lauru  mea  nee.  (B) 

usque  HOC  Armeniis  in  oris.  (C) 

at  non  ter  aevo  functus  amabilem.  (A) 

quaerere  nee  trepides  in  usum.  (C) 

vernis  neque  uno  luna  rubens  nitet.  (.4) 

cur  non  sub  alta  vel  platano  vel  hac.  (A) 

hospitis;  ille  venena  Colcha.  (C) 

eiiavifranda  aive  reges.  (B) 

evincet  ulmns.  turn  violaria  et.  (A) 

not'  (lis  aniicum  est  nee  niihi  te  prius.  (A) 

utrunique  nostrum  incredibili  niodo.  (A) 


I, 

»,  1 

S 

I, 

», 

13 

I. 

16, 

24 

I, 

17, 

14 

I, 

26, 

11 

I, 

26, 

12 

1, 

2.7, 

14 

I, 

29 

I. 

31, 

13 

I, 

31, 

16 

I, 

34, 

10 

I, 

3S, 

11 

I, 

35, 

21 

1, 

35, 

39 

I. 

37, 

6 

I, 

37, 

14 

I, 

37, 

20 

n, 

,  1, 

4 

11, 

1, 

11 

II, 

1, 

35 

II, 

1, 

36 

II, 

3. 

3 

II, 

3, 

13 

II, 

3, 

15 

11, 

3, 

22 

II, 

3, 

27 

11, 

i) 

II. 

#» 

^ 

19 

n, 

9, 

4 

II, 

9. 

13 

n. 

11 

,  4 

11, 

11 

.  10 

11. 

11 

,  13 

11. 

13 

,   « 

11. 

14 

.  H 

11. 

15 

,  5 

11. 

17 

*) 

11. 

17 

,   21 
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11.  Ill, 

19 

noib  coerees  viporino. 

IB) 

II,  19, 

26 

lu<to<|iic  ilii'tuB  non  sat  UlunpiiB. 

(-1) 

TT.  20 

None. 

III,  1, 

11 

(lewsnclat  in  canipum  petitor. 

(B) 

in.  2. 

5 

vitamque  Hub  ilivo  et  trepidiB  HRat. 

(.1) 

III.  3. 

24 

cum  popiilo  »t  duce  fraudiilento. 

(C) 

ni.  3. 

49 

aunim  iiirtpRrtuin  i-t  sic  melius  lituni. 

("*) 

Ill,  3, 

64 

roniugo  Kic  J'liiH  ft  siin-jrp. 

(O 

III.  4. 

8 

qiiDB  Ft  nquHe  Bubeunt  et  aurae. 

(O 

III.  4. 

9 

me  fabutoBae  Volture  in  Appiilo. 

(.1) 

Ill,  4. 

2(1 

non  nine  .Iih  Hnim»Mi>»  infanx- 

<o 

III.  4. 

41 

vos  lene  punBiiiiim  i-t  clatis  et  .latn. 

(.O 

in,  4. 

■'S9 

VolcBButi  liine  malrona  luno  et. 

{«) 

III.  4. 

70 

MiitontiBnini  notUB  ft  integme. 

(.1) 

HI.  4. 

75 

niiBBUB  u<l  Oreuui  vw  ]ii'mli!. 

(B) 

IT  I.  3. 

10 

aui'Dionim  et  nomiiUB  et  tojtao. 

(.1) 

III.  5. 

12 

JDroIumi  love  et  urbc  Roma. 

<C) 

III.  5. 

14 

diBBPntientia  F0D(li«i«nibj8. 

(.4) 

III.  3. 

21 

(lerepta  vl.li,  vi^li  ego  wiiim. 

(-0 

III.  .1. 

43 

Bb  s<>  removisw  et  virili'tii. 

(B) 

III.  5, 

56 

(r) 

Til.  6. 

IR 

primimi  ir.quinavere  et  Renis  et  <toinoB. 

{-I) 

nerniimibiiB  te  nofilpget  horriili 
to  Liber  el  si  laeta  aclcrit  Vei 


III. 

26.  9 

0  quae  heatam  iliva  tenes  C.vpr 

III. 

29,  3 

■■lim  flore  MaeeenaB  rosarum  el. 

111. 

29.  5 

ianKluiiiim  apuil  me  eat.  eripe  te 

Til. 

29.  7 

.let-live  contemplPria  anum  et. 

Ill, 

29.  9 

fiiHliili.isiiii\  ■k'Hi-ii'  ■■n|,iiiin  ft. 

Til. 

29.  12 

funium  et  opeg  sirfitiliiiiiqiii-  R' 

in. 

29.  30 

in. 

29.  32 

f&H  tri-piilHt.  quuil  adeBt  monieni 

in. 

29,  40 

aim  fpra  ililii vies  quietus. 

III. 

29.  49 

Fortlina  Baevn  taeta  negutiu  et. 

IV. 

4,  9 

vpnii  paveiitem  niox  in  ovilia. 

IV, 
IV. 

4.  22 
4.  52 

nee  Beire  fas  eat  omnia  sed  diu. 
fallere  et  effiitfere  est  triiimphu! 

TV, 

4.  .ifi 

[MTtulit  AiiBoniaB  ail  urbia. 

IV. 

4.  72 

nominiH  Haailrubale  interemplo 

IV. 

9,   I 

no  forte  credas  inli'rifiira  iniin' 

IV, 

9.  26 

IV. 

14.  5 

aeternet  O  qua  aol  habitabilia. 

IV. 

14.  17 

B|i«-tHndiiH  in  ecrtamine  Martin 

IV. 

14.   24 

inittere  e<|iium  metlioa  per  ignis 

IV. 

14.  3;i 

te  i-opias  le  eouBiliiim  et  runs. 

(■J) 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  a  verse  is  rare  in  form  it 
is  necessarily  crude.  Some  verses  are  rare  (1)  by  design,  as,  for 
instance,  might  result  from  onomatopoeia;  some  (2)  by  chance, 
the  unusual  features  being  purely  accidental;  some  (3)  by  defect. 
Like  the  cases  of  interverse  hiatus,  these  last  arise  from  imma- 
turity in  the  poet's  art,  intractability  of  material,  or  conditions 
of  composition  some  way  unfavorable,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  circumstance  that  where  such  verses  abound  other  irregular- 
ities are  likely  to  be  found.  In  I,  37,  for  example,  along  with  the 
unduly  similar  word-arrangements  of  verses  21,  22,  and  23,  the 
objectionable  fifth-space  division  of  verse  23,  the  absence  of  the 
regular  division  in  verses  5  and  14,  the  two  dissyllables  at  the 
outset  of  verse  5,  and  other  features  shown  in  the  three  examples 
above  quoted,  we  find  interverse  hiatus  after  verse  11  and  a  short 
initial  syllable  in  verses  15  and  22.  In  III,  4,  along  with  the 
monosyllable  closing  verse  59  and  other  features  shown  in  the 
seven  examples  above,  we  find  a  prosodic  irregularity  in  verse 
41  and  five  cases  of  interverse  hiatus.  In  III,  29,  along  with 
four  verses  closing  with  a  monosyllable  (three  in  the  first  three 
strophes),  the  two  dissyllables  at  the  outset  of  verse  5,  and  the 
other  features  shown  in  the  nine  examples  above,  we  find  verses 
35-^6  connected  by  interverse  elision.  It  should  be  noted  also 
in  this  poem  that  the  form  of  verse  36  is  repeated  in  verse  52,  but 
nowhere  else  in  Horace,  and  the  form  of  verse  2  occurs  elsewhere 
only  in  III,  4,  65. 
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TABLE  VII. 

Horace  allowed  a  short  syllable  to  begin  a  verse  of  the  Alcaic 
Strophe  in  the  following  cases : 

I,  9,  1  A 

I,  16,  19  B 

I,  17,  7  B 

T,  27,  17  A 

I,  27,  22  A 

I,  29,  7  B 

I,  29,  14  A   (common  syllable) 

I,  31,  9  A 

I,  31,  17  A 

T,  35,  15  B 

I,  35,  37  A 

I,  35,  38  A 

I,  37,  15  B 
h  37,  22  A 

II,  1,  6  A 
II,  3,  3  B 
II,  7,  22  A 
II,  9,  5  A 

II,  13,  29  ^   (common  syllable) 

II,  14,  6  A 

II,  17,  3  B 

II,  17,  21  A   (common  syllable) 

II,  19,  22  A 

II,  20,  11  B 

III,  1,  2  ^ 
III,  1,  22  A 
III,  1.  26  A 
III,  3,  34  A 
III,  3,  71  B 
III,  4,  78  ^ 
III,  5,  22  A 

III,  29,  11       B 

IV,  4,  58  A   (common  syllable) 

Siiinniary  of  cases  in  A  (common  syllables  not  included)  : 

Book  I  8  cases 

Book  II  5  cases 

Book  III  6  cases 

Book  IV    - 0  cases 

Total    19  cases 
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Summary  of  cases  in  B: 

Book  I  5  cases 

Book  II  3  cases 

Book  III 2  cases 

Book  IV   0  cases 

Total    10  cases 
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SOME  PHASES  OF  THE  RELATION   OF 
THOUGHT  TO  VERSE  IN  PLAUTUS 

BY 

HENRY    W.    PRESCOTT. 

In  his  study  of  the  Saturnian  verse  Leo  has  recently  stated 
his  conception  of  the  relation  of  thought  to  verse  in  early  Latin 
poetrj'^:  **  in  early  Latin  verse/'  Leo  says,  with  reference  espec- 
ially to  the  Saturnian,  *  *  verse  and  sentence  are  identical ;  art- 
poetry  in  its  beginnings''  (and  he  refers  to  Plautus  as  illustra- 
tive of  the  principle),"  when  sentence-structure  was  developing, 
resisted  this  inherent  requirement  and  limited  itself  to  the  norm 
by  which  words  in  the  sentence  intimately  connected  in  thought 
were  not  separated  by  the  verse  unless  the  separation  was  justi- 
fied by  special  considerations :  externally,  by  reason  of  length,  or 
by  the  colligation  of  words  through  alliteration  or  other  means 
of  connection ;  internally,  by  reason  of  emphasis  or  some  stylistic 
effect  of  the  word  thus  separated."^ 

»<<  Vers  und  Satz  fallen  urspriinglich  zusamnien;  .  .  .  Die  Kunstpoesie 
hat  in  ihren  Anfangen,  wie  sich  die  Satzbildung  machtig  entwickelte,  mit 
dieser  der  Poesio  innewohnenden  Forderung  gekampft  und  sie  auf  die 
Norm  beschtankt,  dass  im  Satze  eng  zusammengehorige  Worter  nicht 
durch  den  Vers  getronnt  werden  diirfen,  wenn  sich  nicht  die  Trennung 
durch  einen  besonderen  Umstand  als  berechtigt  erweist;  aiisserlich  durch 
Lange,  durch  allitterirende  oder  andere  einander  suchende  und  anziehende 
Wortverbindungen,  innerlich  durch  Nachdruck  oder  sonst  stilistische  Absicht 
des  gesonderten  Worts.  So  erscheint  der  Gebrauch  bei  Plautus  ausgebildet. ' ' 
Der  saturnische  Vers  14  =  Abhandl.  Gotting.  Gesell.   (1905). 

In  1881  Buecheler  reminded  Schoell  that  only  pronominal  adjectives 
were  separated  from  their  nouns  by  the  verse-end,  that  almost  no  other 
adjectives  were  so  treated,  in  the  text  of  Plautus  (Truculentus,  ed. 
Schoell,   praefatio   XLV,    n.    1).     Buecheler   repeated    this   admonition    in 
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Leo  has  left  to  others  the  task  of  testing  the  validity  of  his  law. 
I  have  attempted  to  gather  and  study  the  evidence  offered  by  one 
group  of  examples  in  Plautus,  the  cases  in  which  adjectival 
words,  whether  ordinary  attributives,  pronominal  adjectives,  or 
numerals,  are  separated  from  their  substantives  by  the  verse. 
In  many  respects  the  study  must  be  descriptive:  the  lack  of 
similar  studies  in  Greek  poetry,  and  the  fragmentary  remains  of 
earlier  Latin  poetry,  usually  of  uncertain  metrical  constitution, 
retard  a  convincing  account  of  Plautus 's  position  in  the  histor- 
ical development  of  verse-technique.  Nor  will  it  be  just  to  con 
firm  or  refute  Leo^s  theory  until  other  phases  of  the  problem  in 

• 

Plautus,  and  the  corresponding  phenomena  in  Greek  poetry  are 
investigated.  For  the  present,  the  study  may  suggest  points 
of  view  and  methods  of  approach,  which  will  doubtless  need  read- 
justment as  the  problem  is  studied  in  its  larger  aspects. 

I. 

Among  the  features  that  Leo  enumerates  as  justifying  separa- 
tion is  length:  this  element  may  be  a  matter  of  syllables,  or  in 
addition  to  syllables  may  include  an  extension  of  thought.  That 
is,  a  given  word  may  be  long,  or  a  thought-unit  involving  several 
words  may  be  long.  In  either  case,  it  is  not  at  once  clear  that 
length  occasions  the  separation.     If,  however,  as  appears  to  be 

Rh.  Mu8.  41  (1887)  312.  In  1893  Appuhn  published  his  dissertation: 
Quaestiones  Plautinae.  Quae  rationes  inter  versus  singulos  sententiasque 
intercedant  Plauti  exemplo  comprobatur  (Marburg).  Iiiterprotative 
analysis  was  impossible  in  this  attemjit  to  cover  a  large  field  within  the 
compass  of  a  doctor's  dissertation. 

Norden  summarizes  the  usage  of  Vergil  in  Aeneis  Buch  VI,  390-391. 
For  references  to  studies  of  the  general  question  of  the  collocation  of 
words,  as  well  as  of  the  special  question  under  consideration,  cf.  the  same 
work  382  n.  1,  and  the  same  author's  Die  antike  Kunstprosa  I  68  n.  1. 

In  the  present  paper  the  song-measures  are  excluded;  I  have  not  know- 
ingly included  examples  from  such  passages  except  for  comparative  juir- 
poses,  and  then  their  provenance  is  stated.  I  may  be  open  to  criticism  in 
not  dividing  the  material  with  reference  to  the  metre  of  the  verses  con- 
cerned; but  the  results  show  no  important  differences  between  the  tech- 
nique of  the  iambic  and  trochaic  verses,  or  of  the  shorter  and  longer 
verses,  except  such  as  may  more  conveniently  be  described  parentlietiealiy. 
and  a  metrical  classification  interferes  with  clearness  of  presentation. 
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the  case,-  words  of  five  or  more  syllables  that  are  metrically  suit- 
able regularly  tend  to  the  end  of  the  verse,  or  less  frequently  to 
the  beginning,  it  follows  that,  if  such  a  word  is  a  substantive  or 
adjective,  the  difficulties  in  combining  the  two  members  of  the 
pair  in  one  verse  are  much  greater  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 
And  similarly,  a  thought-unit  consisting  of  a  substantive  and 
several  adjectives,  w^herever  they  may  be  disposed  in  the  verse, 
will  by  reason  of  the  number  of  syllables,  easily  overflow  into 
the  next  verse. 

In  a  thorough  treatment  of  Leo's  theory  predicative  expres- 
sions should  be  included.  The  consciousness  of  verse-unity 
could  not  be  better  illustrated  than  in  these  two  couplets : 

isque  hie  compressit  virginem  adulescentulus 
(vi),  vinulentus,  multa  nocte,  in  via.     (Cist.  158) 

quom  hasce  herbas  huius  modi  in  suora  alvom  congerunt 
formidulosas  dictu,  non  essu  modo.     (Ps.  823) 

But  such  cases  of  predicative  expressions,  involving  long  words, 
are  apart  from  our  immediate  purpose.  There  are,  however,  a 
few  cases  of  adjectives  following  their  substantives  (either  adjec- 
tive or  substantive  is  of  great  length)  and  not  so  clearly  pre- 
dicative. Their  position  makes  it  possible  that  they  amplify  the 
meaning,  in  which  case  this  amplifying  force  as  wtII  as  length 
justify  the  separation.  Most  of  these  adjectives  are  derived 
from  proper  nouns;  and  since  in  almost  all  cases  the  adjectives 
stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  verse  it  is  significant  to 
note  that  in  Oscan  and  Umbrian  proper  adjectives  usually  follow 
their  nouns  :^ 

Philopolemum  vivom,  salvom  et  sospitem 
vidi  in  publica  celoco,  ibidemque  ilium  adulesccntulum 
Aleiim  una  et  tuom  Stalagmum  servom  (Capt.  873) 


^  In  the  Mostellaria,  for  example,  out  of  90  cases  of  words  of  five  or 
more  syllables,  two-thirds  stand  at  the  end  of  a  verse;  of  the  remain- 
ing third  all  but  two  are  metrically  impossible  at  the  end.  On  the  other 
hand  words  of  four  syllables  are  freely  disposed  in  the  interior  of  the 
verse.  Five  sj'llables  is,  therefore,  assumed  to  be  the  minimum  of  length 
which  may  be  regarded  as  offering  difficulty. 

*  Xilsson,    de    collocatione    pron.     adj.     apud    Plautum    et     Terentium 

c 

10  =  Lunds  Universitets  Ars-skrift  37   (1901). 
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non  ego  te  ad  iUam  dueo  dentatnm  Yiniin 
Macedoniensem,  qui  te  nune  flentem  facit:   (Ps.  1040) 

quern  propter,  o  mea  vitaf — ^propter  militem 
Babjlonienaem,  qui  quasi  uzorem  sibi  (True.  391) 

sed  illi  patruo  huius  qui  vivit  senex 
Garthaginiensi  duae  fuere  filiae:  (Poen.  83) 

These  examples  are  of  somewhat  different  value.  In  the  first 
case,  the  length  of  adulescentulum  and  its  consequent  x>osition 
(of  fifteen  occurrences  of  the  word  thirteen  are  at  the  end  of  the 
verse)  are  the  controlling  factors :  Aleum  is  no  more  amplifying 
than  in  vs.  169  of  the  same  play  {nam  eccum  hie  captivom 
adulescentem  {intus)  Aleum,  |  prognatum  genere  summo  et 
summis  ditiis)  where  the  adjective  is  kept  in  the  same  verse  with 
its  shorter  noun.  The  next  two  examples  are  alike  in  having  the 
separated  adjective  followed  by  the  caesural  pause  and  an  ex- 
planatory gut-clause.^  In  the  last  example,  too,  we  have  the 
caesural  pause.  Plautine  usage  of  these  adjectives  points  to 
length  as  the  influential  factor.  Carthaginiensis  occurs  only  at 
the  beginning  of  the  verse  (Poen.  59,  84,  963,  997,  1377)  with 
one  exception  (1124).  Babyloniensis  is  less  constant:  at  the 
beginning  in  True.  84,  penultimate  word  in  True.  203  (here, 
however,  iambic  septenarius;  in  the  other  cases,  senarii) ;  in  aU 
three  cases  the  same  phrase  occurs.  So  we  get  militem  \  Baby- 
Utniensem  (391),  |  Babyloniensem  militem  (84),  Babyloniensis 
miles  I  (203).  It  is  clear  that  length  and  metrical  conditions  are 
potent.  Macedoniensis  does  not  occur  again :  Maccdonius  takes 
its  place  (Ps.  51,  346,  616,  1090,  1152,  1162),  and  in  all  the 
cases  except  one  (346)  it  stands  at  the  end,  different  metrical 
constitution  making  it  convenient  in  that  position;  in  all  the 
cases  of  Macedonins,  however,  separation  is  avoided  except  in  the 
following  couplet: 

*Cf.  True.  83: 

quern  antebac  odiosum  sibi  esse  mcmorabat  mala, 
Babyloniensem  militem:  is  nunc  dicitur 
venturus  peregre: 

here  the  adjective  is  not  separated,  and  a  demonstrative  resumes  the  de- 
scription. For  relative  clauses  defining  separated  adjectives  cf.  Seymour, 
Harv.  Stud.  Ill  (1892)  98  ff.,  and  for  explanatory  clauses  after  a  separated 
demonstrative  in  Plautus  cf.  below,  p.  252. 
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Pseudolus  tuos  allegavit  hunc,  quasi  a  Macedonio 
milite  esset.     (Ps.  1162) 

In  this  case  the  adjective  precedes,  and  the  unity  of  thought  is 
seriously  affected.  Such  a  case  strengthens  our  feeling  that  in 
the  examples  in  which  the  adjective  follows  its  noun,  it  is  not  so 
much  the  amplifying  force,  which  is  difficult  to  prove,  as  it  is  the 
length  that  conduces  to  separation. 

In  a  few  cases  of  ordinary  attributives,  however,  the  thought, 
quite  as  much  as  the  length,  justifies  the  separation: 

quom  sezaginta  milia  hominum  uno  die 
volaticorum  manibus  occidi  meis.      (Poen.   472) 

The  swaggering  antithesis  of  60,000  and  a  single  day'  occupies 
the  first  verse,  and  crowds  out  volaticorum;  but  this  adjective  is 
in  itself  of  a  length  that  makes  it  most  adaptable  to  the  extremes 
of  the  verse — so  in  the  conversation  that  follows  our  passage : 

volaticorum  hominum  f — ita  dico  quidem. 

— an,   opsecro,  usquam  sunt  homines  volatici? 

Plautus  is  no  slave  to  such  external  conditions,  however,  for  the 
adjective  by  its  separation  and  prominence  produces  the  climax 
of  surprising  absurdity  after  the  antithesis  of  the  preceding  ' 
verse.  Nor  is  it  far-fetched  to  suggest  that  the  juxtaposition  of 
volaticorum  and  manibus,  **  wings  '*  and  **  hands,"  is  not  acci- 
dental. In  both  of  the  following  cases  the  rest  of  the  second 
verse  is  an  explanation  of  the  separated  adjective  or  substan- 
tive,® which  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  verse  before 
a  strong  pause: 

ut  in  ocellis  hilaritudo  est,  heia,  corpus  cuius  modi, 

subvolturium — illud   quidem,   subaquilum   volui   dicere.      (Rud.    421) 

novi,  Neptunus  ita  solet,  quamvis  fastidiosus' 

aedilis  est;  si  quae  improbae  sunt  merees,  iactat  omnis.     (Rud.  372) 


» Cf .  Aul.  70,  Aul.  frag.  3. 

•Leo,  Analecta  Plautina:  de  figuris  sermonis  II  31,  refers  to  the  word- 
play in  subi'oiturium — volui.  For  a  slightly  different  explanation  of  a 
separated  adjective  cf.  below,  p.  224.  More  like  our  present  example,  but 
with  a  play  on  verbs,  is  Frivolaria,  frag.  8. 

'  In  the  only  other  occurrence  of  the  adjective,  fastidiosus  is  in  the  same 
position   (M.  G.  1233). 
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There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
tsecond  example:  perhaps  the  second  veirse  explains  fastidiosus 
rather  than  aedilis.  But  in  any  case  aedilis  comes  in  as  a  sur- 
prise and,  as  in  the  first  example,  the  separation  and  the  x>osition 
of  the  unexpected  idea  enhance  the  effect. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  separation  seems  more  violent  in 
the  second  case  than  in  the  first  because  the  adjective  precedes. 
Similarly  in  these  examples: 

quo  modo  me  ludos  f ecisti  de  ilia  conducticia 

fidicinaf — factum  herde  vero,  et  recte  factum  iudico.     (Ep.  706) 

Yolo  deludi  illunc,  dum  cum  hae  usuraria 
uzore  nunc  mihi  morigero.     (Amph.  980) 

In  both  of  these  the  long  prei>ositional  phrase,  quite  apart  from 
the  long  adjective,  makes  separation  almost  inevitable.^  Without 
a  preposition  the  accusative  case  fididnam — conducticiam  is  ac- 
commodated in  a  single  verse  in  £p.  313;  whereas  the  same 
phrase  with  uxoraria  escapes  separation  only  by  occupying  an 
entire  verse : 

cum   Alcumena    uzore   usuraria.      (Amph.   498) 

The  significant  fact  is  that  in  all  the  few  occurrences  of  conducti- 
cia and  usuraria  the  adjectives  stand  at  the  end  of  the  verse 
(Cure.  382,  True.  72).  The  same  position  is  the  regular  habitat 
of  praesentarius,  so  that  the  following  separation  may  in  large 
measure  be  referred  to  the  length  of  the  adjective : 

yendidit  tuos  natus  aedis. — peril. — praesentariis 

argenti  minis  numeratis. — quot? — quadraginta. — occidi.      (Trin.   1081) 

(For  other  cases  of  this  adjective  at  the  end,  Most.  361,  913, 
Poen.  705,  793.)  The  explosive  alliteration  in  the  first  verse 
may,  from  Leo's  standpoint,  partially  reestablish  the  unity  of 
that  verse;  indeed,  from  an  English  point  of  view  the  idea  **cash 
down*'  is  a  separable  idea,®  but  we  may  not  safely  attribute  it 
tc  praesentarius. 

The  fact  that  argenti  mijiis  constitutes  an  almost  inseparable 


'  The  alliteration  in  Ep.  707  is  also  to  be  noted, 
•('f.  mutuos,  below,  p.  234. 
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unit  (usually  at  the  end  or  beginning  of  a  verse)  adds  to  the 
difficulty.  This  brings  us  to  examples  of  long  thought-units. 
Such  thought-units  may  be  of  two  sorts :  a  substantive  attended 
by  a  succession  of  adjectives  of  equal  value,  e.  g.  **a  long,  lean, 
rascally,  devil  of  a  fellow  *'  ;  or  a  substantive  accompanied  by 
attributive  modifiers  of  unequal  value,  e.  g.  **my  own  twin 
sister.''  Our  author  is  fond  of  billingsgate,  and  offers  a  richer 
store  of  the  first  variety  of  compounds  than  we  may  quote.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  such  a  succession  of  adjectives  is 
usually  so  disposed  as  to  accentuate  the  unity  of  the  verses:  the 
substantive  usually  precedes  or  is  embraced  between  groups  of 
attributives ;  the  thought  is  in  a  measure  complete,  and  the  vir- 
tues or  vices  or  indifferent  qualities  either  run  over  into  several 
verses  or  occasionally  are  bound  within  a  single  verSe,  in  either 
case  without  serious  disturbance  of  verse-unity.  A  few  examples 
will  illustrate  these  characteristics: 

nisi  mihi  supplicium  virgeum  (MSS.  virgarum)  de  te  datur 
longuiii,  diutinumque,  a  mane  ad  vesperum.     (M.  G.  502) 

Stat  propter  virum 
fortem  atque  fortunatum  et  forma  regia.     (M.  G.  9,  cf.  56-57) 

ecquem 
recalvom  ad  Silanum  senem,  statutum,  ventriosum, 
tortis  superciliis,  contracta  fronte,  fraudulentum, 
deorum  odium  atque  hominum,  malum,  mali  viti  probrique  plenum, 
qui  duceret  mulierculas  duas  secum  satis  vcnustas?     (Rud.  316) 

For  other  examples,  Bacch.  280  (if  Leo's  strigosum  is  accepted), 
Cas.  767,  Men.  402,  487,  M.  G.  88,  Ps.  724,  974,  Rud.  125,  313, 
True.  287.  In  the  examples  quoted  other  obvious  features  will 
be  noticed :  in  the  first,  intensification  of  one  idea  in  one  verse ; 
in  the  second,  initial  rhyme.  There  are  a  few  cases  of  a  succes- 
sion of  two  or  three  adjectives  in  which  the  unity  is  not  so 
obvious : 

ut  aliquem  hominem  strenuom 
benevolentem  adducerem  ad  te.     (Ps.  697) 

post  altrinsecust  securicula  ancipes,  itidem  aurea 
litterata:  ibi  matris  nomen  in  securiculast.^"     (Rud.  1158) 


10 


Cf.  Rud.  478,  1156-1157. 
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ibi  nunc  statuam  volt  dare  auream 
solidam"  faciundam  ex  auro  Philippo,  (Cure.  439) 

In  all  of  these  the  noun  and  one  adjective  (or  two)  stand  in  the 
first  verse  so  that  the  thought  is  practically  complete ;  benevolen- 
tern,  and  aurea  (as  we  shall  see  presently),  are  metrically  con- 
venient in  the  places  which  they  occupy;  the  separated  adjectives 
all  stand  at  the  beginnings  of  their  respective  verses  and  are 
not  without  emphasis;  it  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  litterata  is 
explained  in  the  rest  of  the  verse. 

Of  the  second  variety  of  thought-units,  two  occur  with  sufficient 
frequency  to  be  of  significance.  These  are  the  expressions  for 
**  own  twin  sister,  brother,  son,'*  often  accompanied  by  a  pleo- 
nastic numeral  when  the  expression  is  in  the  plural;  and  the 
phrase  for  a  sum  of  money  in  which  nummi  aurei  Philippi  in 
various  arrangements,  with  an  accompanying  numeral  or  further 
attribute,  makes  an  elaborate  complex.  This  latter  phrase  is 
usually  from  eight  to  thirteen  syllables  in  extent,  and  on  five 
occasions  the  longer  varieties  run  over  into  a  second  verse :" 

sunt  tibi  intus  aurei 
trecenti  nummi  Philippi  f — sescenti  quoque.      (Poen.  165) 

qui  mihi  mille  nummum  crcderet 
Philippum,     (Trin.  954) 

atque  etiam  Philippum,  numeratum  illius  in  mensa  manu, 
mille  nunmrium.     (Trin.  965) 

hie  sunt  numerati  aurei 
trecenti  nummi  qui  voeantur  Philippei.      (Poen.   713) 

nam  ducentis  aureis 
Philippis  redemi  vitam  ex  flagitio  tuani.     (Bacch.  1010) 

On  the  contrary,  in  a  large  majority  of  eases  similar  varieties 
of  the  same  phrase,  not  always  with  aureus,  are  included  in  a 
single  verse :  As.  153,  Bacch.  230,  590,  882,  934,  1026,  Poen.  670, 
732,  Trin.  152,  959,  1158.^^ 


"  The  proximity  of  faciundam  gives  solidam  predicative  force  in  our 
passage:   cf.  Cicero,  de  div.  I,  24,  48. 

*"  In  Pers.  438  probi  numerati  are  probably  amplifying,  as  Leo  brings 
out  in  his  punctuation :  cf .  Pers.  526. 

'*  It  is  not  likely  that  in  any  of  these  phrases  there  was  any  violent 
separation  (cf.  for  the  usage  of  the  various  forms  Langen,  Beitriige  zur 
Kritik  u.   Erkliirung  des  Plautua  85  ff.,  Brix  on   Trin.   844).     At   least  in 
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There  are  a  dozen  instances  of  the  first  phrase,  including  more 
than  six  syllables,  and  of  these  only  two  escape  into  a  second 
verse ;  these  two  are  of  eleven  and  ten  syllables : 

geminam  germanani  meam 
hie  sororem  esse  indaudivi:  earn  veni  quaesitum.     (M.  6.  441) 

spes  mihi  est  voa  inventurum  fratres  germanos  duos 
geminos,  una  matre  natos  et  patre  uno  uno  die.     (Men.  1102) 

The  second  of  these  (and  possibly  the  first^*)  is  only  apparent 
separation:  geminos  is  followed  by  a  sense-pause  which  empha- 
sizes the  idea  as  amplifying,  and  the  elaboration  of  the  same 
idea  in  the  rest  of  the  same  verse  gives  a  distinct  unity  to  that 
verse.  Indeed,  geminus  is  elsewhere  in  the  same  play  a  sub- 
stantive: Men.  26,  40,  68,  69,  and  if  the  prologue  is  of  dubious 
authorship  in  parts,  at  least  once  in  the  play  itself,  vs.  1120. 
In  nine  cases  long  forms  of  this  complex  are  confined  to  a  single 
verse :  Amph.  480,  cf .  1070,  Men.  18,  232,  1082,  1125,  M.  G.  238, 
383,  391,  717.  To  be  sure,  our  impression  that  this  situation 
points  to  a  sensitiveness  to  verse-unity  is  momentarily  disturbed 
when  we  find  a  much  shorter  form  of  the  same  phrase  running 

over : 

sicut  soror 
eius  hue  gemina  venit  Ephesum  et  mater  aceersuntque  earn.     (M.  G.  974) 

Only  momentarily,  for  again  gemina  may  be  substantival; 
Palaestrio  may  be   working   upon   the   soldier  very  tactfully, 

the  separation  of  nummus  Philippiis,  the  use  of  Philippus  alone,  and  the 
examples  above  (Trin.  954,  965,  with  qui  vocantur  Philippei  in  Poen.  714), 
suggest  that  the  words  are  separable,  either  one  amplifying  the  other. 
When  aureus  (eonvenient  at  the  verse-end,  ef.  above  and  As.  153,  Baceh. 
230,  590,  934,  Trin.  1139)  is  a  part  of  the  phrase,  the  separation  seems 
more  violent;  if,  however,  Bentley's  emendation  of  Baceh.  230  is  right, 
there  would  be  some  evidence  of  a  substantival  aureus,  similar  to  the  usage 
of  later  times;  and  one  should  compare  the  usage  of  XP^*<^^H  as  a  substantive 
without  (TTarfip  in  the  fragments  of  Greek  comedy:  Jaeobi,  comicae  dictionis 
index  s.  v.  ;jf/t>wToif.  The  separation  of  aureus  is  no  more  than  that  of  a 
material  genitive  as  in  Hipponax,  22,  4: 

Koi  aa/iSa/JoKa  KaoKepioKa  Kat  xf*^f^ov 
ararf/pag  k^rjKovTa  TovTlf)ov  roixov. 


But  Plautus  does  not  separate  the  genitive  auri  in  this  phrase. 

"  The    resumptive   eani   in   the   same   verse   with   sororem   may    help   to 
strengthen  the  unity  of  the  verse. 
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slowly  unloading  his  ammunition,  "a  sister,  her  twin."  (So, 
perhaps,  also  in  vss.  47^-474.)  And  Leo  might  add  that  the 
alliteration  in  sicut  soror  reasserts  the  unity  of  the  first  verse." 

11. 

In  so  far  as  he  overcomes  the  obstacle  offered  by  length  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases,  Plautus  may  be  said  to  show  respect  for 
the  integrity  of  the  verse.  But  the  poet's  aversion  to  separation 
or  his  indifference  to  verse-unity  is  best  tested  by  conditions  in 
which  there  are  no  obstacles  in  the  length  of  words  or  thoughts. 
Some  general  considerations  will  help  us  to  appreciate  the  ex- 
amples. 

In  the  later  Republican  prose  the  substantive  is  often  sepa- 
rated from  its  attributive  by  intervening  words,  and  much  more 
frequently  in  x>oetry ;  so  far  as  I  know,  no  effort  has  been  made 
to  discover  whether  such  separation  is  regulated  by  any  laws  or 
not^* — ^whether,  for  example,  certain  attributives  are  more  separ- 
able than  others,  whether  the  intervening  words  are  of  some 
special  character,  etc.  Norden^^  has  already  pointed  out  that 
such  separation  in  early  Latin  prose  is,  as  regards  the  number 
and  the  nature  of  the  intervening  words,  subject  to  limitations. 
Altenburg^^  has  collected  the  material:  usually  only  one  word 
intervenes,  or  if  more,  they  constitute  a  unit  of  thought  From 
our  present  i)oint  of  view  we  should  like  to  know  whether  the 
attributives  themselves  show  degrees  of  separability:  whether, 


"Under  the  head  of  long  thought-units  should  come  Ep.  559,  in  which 
the  genitive  and  the  adjectives  constitute  an  inseparable  compound  and 
perhaps  account  for  the  escape  of  mulierem: 

accipe,    aerumnosam    et    miseriarum    compotem 
mulierem  retines. 

The  same  would  apply  to  Nonius's  reading  aerumnarum. 

^*  Even  the  interpretation  of  the  material  under  discussion  in  this  paper 
would  be  facilitated  by  a  study  of  the  collocation  of  adjective  and  sub- 
stantive within  the  verse,  quite  apart  from  the  question  of  separation  by 
the  verse. 

"  Die  antike  Kunstprosa  I  179-180,  and  180  n.  2. 

"De  sermone  pedestri  Italorum  vetustissimo  =  JUB.  Supplbd.  24  (1898) 
523  flf. 
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for  example,  the  separation  of  certain  pronominal  adjectives 
does  not  appear  earlier  than  that  of  ordinary  attributives. 
Perhaps  the  material  is  too  scanty  to  lead  to  convincing  gener- 
alization; tne  fact  that  in  Oscan  the  relative  adjective  is  very 
regularly  separated  from  its  noun  and  stands  at  the  opposite 
extreme  of  the  clause  lends  significance  to  a  similar  situation  in 
Plautus.^"  Such  observations  as  Kaibel  makes  in  his  study  of 
Aristotle's  Athenian  Constitution-®  would  affect  our  interpreta- 
tion of  many  examples  if  early  Latin  prose  showed  similar  char- 
acteristics: he  notes  that  certain  pronominal  adjectives  are 
separated  from  their  substantives  with  greater  frequency  and 
by  more  intervening  words  than  ordinary  attributives;  he  men- 
tions in  the  order  of  such  frequency  ovto?,  Tra?,  0X09,  aXXoi,  the 
relative,  roaovroq,  ocTo?,  ovStiSj  6  avToqy  rU ;  but  the  last  seven  are 
naturally  represented  only  by  one  or  two  examples;  he  also  re- 
fers to  numerals,  but  without  mentioning  the  frequency  of 
separation  in  such  cases.  Altenburg's  examples  show  that  some 
of  the  corresponding  words  in  Latin  are  separated  in  early 
prose.-^  When  we  add  thereto  that  in  Plautus,  quite  apart 
from  the  question  of  separation  within  the  verse,  the  cases  of 
separation  by  the  verse  and,  often,  by  intervening  words  as  well, 
show  a  relatively  large  number  of  pronominal  adjectives  and 
numerals,  we  may  suspect  that  some  influence  made  the  disturb- 
ance of  verse-unity  either  less  violent  or  more  imperative  than 
it  appears  to  us  and  than  it  perhaps  was  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
attributives:  in  Plautus  20  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  separation 
by  the  verse-end  are  pronominal  adjectives,  25  per  cent,  posses- 
sive adjectives,  15  per  cent,  numerals.  That  is,  more  than  half 
are  pronominal  words  and  numerals. 

A  step  towards  the  explanation  of  some  of  these  phenomena 
has  been  taken  by  Wackernagel,^^  though  without  reference  to 
the  matter  of  verse-unity.  His  investigations  in  Indogermanic 
languages,  especially  Greek  and  Latin,  bring  to  light  survivals 

**  Altenburg,  1.  c.  530;  Norden,  1.  c.  I  181  n.  1. 
^  Stil  u.  Text  der  IIoA/rcm  'AOrfvaiDv  des  Aristoteles  99  ff. 
"  For  example,  ceteri,  omnes,  numerals  including  nullus,  alter,  tanttis, 
qui  (rel.),  quis  (indef.). 

^  Indog.  Forsch.  I  406  ff.  Cf .  Delbruck,  Syntakt.  Forsch.  Ill  47. 
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of  a  law  by  which  short  enclitic  words  tend  to  the  beginning  of 
a  sentence,  usually  to  the  second  place.  Pronominal  words  are 
often  enclitics,  and  some  pronominal  adjectives  are  directly 
affected  by  this  law.  Others  are  indirectly  affected;  for  the  law 
of  pronominal  attraction,  combined  with  Wackemagel's  law, 
will  sometimes  bring  pronominal  word?  that  may  or  may  not  be 
enclitics  to  at  least  the  third  place  in  the  sentence.  Such  laws 
have  precedence  of  the  natural  attraction  of  the  adjective  to  its 
substantive. 

A  few  other  laws  affect  the  collocation  of  words  so  fundamen- 
tally that  verse-unity  must  waive  its  claims,  whenever  it  con- 
flicts. Words  of  the  same  category  are  attracted  to  one  another. 
Certain  formulas  exist  for  the  expression  of  certain  ideas,  e.  g., 
of  oaths.  Groups  of  words  in  Plautus  have  been  studied  and 
peculiarities  of  collocation  discovered.  Most  of  these  conditions 
reflect  the  usage  of  ordinary  speech.  But  there  are  other  arti- 
ficial combinations — ^whether  due  to  the  influence  of  rhetoric  or 
not  we  may  not  always  say — ^resulting  often  in  the  interlocking 
of  words  and  the  consequent  separation  of  words  that  are  syn- 
tactically connected.  All  such  factors  must  be  appreciated. 
Apparent  violation  of  verse-unity  may  be  only  conservation  of 
these  natural  or  artificial  collocations.^' 

Some  of  these  general  considerations  account  for  the  separate 
treatment  of  ordinary  attributives,  possessive  adjectives,  other 
pronominal  adjectives,  and  numerals.  All  of  them  will  make 
more  intelligible  the  discussion  of  individual  passages. 

In  this  discussion  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  represent- 
ing the  attendant  features  to  be  the  cause  of  separation  or  atone- 
ment for  separation ;  that  would  be  begging  an  important  ques- 
tion. In  viewing  the  problem  of  verse-unity  with  reference  to 
Leo's  theory,  it  is  apparent  that  the  cases  of  separation  are  often 
attended  by  such  features  as  Leo  regards  to  be  justifications  for 


^On  the  various  matters  here  briefly  referred  to  cf.  Langen^  Rh.  Mus. 
12  (1857)  426  ff.;  Kellerhof,  de  collocatione  verborum  Plautina  =  Stude- 
mund-Stud.  II  49  fif. ;  Kampf ,  de  pronominum  personalium  usu  et  collo- 
catione ap.  poet,  scaen.  Rom.  16  ff.  =  Berliner  Studien  III  (1886);  Leo, 
Bemerkungen  iiber  plautinische  Wortstellungen  ik  Wortgruppen  =  Nach- 
richt.  Getting.  Gesell.  (1895)  416,  432-433;  Xorden,  Aeneis  Buch  VI,  386. 
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separation:  a  descriptive  paper  notes  the  appearance  of  such 
features.  Quite  apart  from  this  descriptive  treatment  is  the 
important  question  which  Leo's  theory  involves,  namely:  is 
Plautus,  under  the  influence  of  earlier  Latin  poetry,  conscious 
of  verse-unity  in  the  sense  that  all  cases  of  separation  must  be 
justified  by  special  considerations?  Granting  that  these  fea- 
tures attend  separation,  there  is  the  further  question :  may  any 
or  all  of  these  be  proved  to  be  necessarily  involved  in  the  relation 
of  thought  to  verse?  For  example,  alliteration  is  inherent  in 
Plautus 's  style:  may  not  its  appearance  have  nothing  to  do  with 
verse-unity?-*  Furthermore,  granting  that  Plautus  is  conscious 
of  the  individuality  of  each  verse,  which  may  hardly  be  denied, 
such  consciousness  may  arise  in  one  of  several  ways :  a  poet  may 
be  under  the  influence  of  a  primitive  form  of  verse  in  which 
verse  and  sentence  are  identical — so  Plautus  in  Leo's  theory;  or 
he  may  be  far  removed  from  any  such  influence  and  yet  pre- 
serve the  unity  of  the  verse — which  is  not  necessarily  lost  sight 
of  entirely  even  in  advanced  stages  of  verse-development — either 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  relief  units  of  thought,  or  as  a 
concession  to  an  artificial  tendency  of  his  time.-*^  On  a  priori 
grounds  Plautus 's  attitude  towards  verse-unity  may  well  be  sus- 
pected of  being  affected  by  the  Saturnian  verse ;  he  is,  however, 
adapting  Greek  comedies,  and  the  verse-technique  of  his  Greek 
sources  had  reached  a  much  higher  point  than  contemporary 
Latin  verse.  This  counter-influence  must  be  reckoned  with  in 
any  a  priori  reasoning.  Leo  would  be  the  first  to  recognize  the 
validity  of  this  contention. 

None  of  these  important  questions  is  begged  in  the  following 
descriptive  treatment.  Some  of  them  may  be  considered  by  way 
of  conclusion,  but  many  of  them  cannot  be  settled  in  a  study  of 
a  few  phases  of  verse-unity.  The  division  of  adjectives  is  but  a 
small  part  of  word-division,  and  word-division  is  but  a  part  of 

^  Of  course  the  fact  that  alliterative  groups  are  usually  limited  to 
a  single  verse  in  itself  shows  a  consciousness  of  verse-unity.  The  question 
at  issue  is  whether  a  noun  or  adjective  is  separated  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  it  into  an  alliterative  group. 

^  Such  an  artificial  preservation  of  unity  appears  in  Bion:  cf.  Wilamo- 
witz,  Adonis  38-39. 
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a  larger  topic  which  includes  the  division  of  the  larger  units  of 
thought,  phrases  and  clauses. 

III. 

When  an  attributive  follows  its  substantive  it  is  often  possible 
that  the  adjective  is  amplifying;  each  case  must  be  interpreted 
with  reference  to  the  context,  but  the  mere  possibility  justifies 
us  in  distinguishing  between  (a)  adjectives  that  follow,  and  {b) 
those  that  precede  their  substantives.  Further  classification 
might  be  desirable,  for  example,  with  reference  to  whether  or 
not  words  intervene  between  the  adjective  and  noun;  but  this 
would  confuse  the  discussion.  I  have  persuaded  myself  from 
an  inspection  of  the  Mostellaria  that  the  number  and  the  nature 
of  the  words  that  intervene  between  adjective  and  noun  within 
the  verse  are  the  same  in  the  corresponding  situation  when  a 
verse-end  also  intervenes.  In  some  cases  it  may  well  be  argued 
that  verse-unity  was  sacrificed  to  the  normal  collocation  of 
words.  The  equally  important  question  whether  within  the 
verse  the  collocation  of  adjective  and  noun  and  intervening 
words  is  ever  abnormal  for  the  sake  of  preserving  verse-unity  is 
not  within  the  limits  of  this  paper. 

(a) 
It  is  not  easy  to  draw  a  line  between  purely  predicative  and 
amplifying  adjectives.     The  former,  as  we  saw  in  examples  of 
long  adjectives,  are  often  set  off  in  a  separate  verse;  many  are 
participial : 

is  ex  se  hunc  reliquit  qui  hie  nunc  habitat  filiuni 
pariter  moratum  ut  pater  avosque  huius  fuit.     (Aul.  21) 

cur  inclement er   dicis  lepidis   litteris 

lepidis  tabellis  lepida  couscriptis  manu?     (Ps.  27) 

vilieus  is  cum  corona,  candide 

vestitus,  lautus,  exornatus(pie  ambulat.     (Cas.  7(57) 

Somewhat  different  in   effoet,  but  equally  separable   are  these 
participial  adjectives: 

miles  lenoni  Ballioni  epistulam 

conscriptam  mittit  Polymacliaeroj)lagi<les,  (Ps.  908) 


4*. 
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hominem  cum  ornamentis  omnibus 
ezornatum  adducite  ad  me  iam  ad  trapezitam  Aeschinum.     (Ps.  756) 

et  tu  gnatam  tuam 
ornatam  adduce  lepide  in  peregrinum  modum.     (Pers.  157) 

*' Writes  and  sends,"  ** dress  up  and  bring"  may  suggest  the 
effect  of  such  separation.  Such  examples,  in  which  the  verbal 
element  is  prominent,  are  hardly  within  the  scope  of  this  paper.^' 
I  take  it  that  the  following  group  of  cases  will  not  be  regarded 
as  illustrating  real  separation ;  predicative  or  amplifying  as  you 
please,  the  suggestion  of  physical  or  emotional  distress  is  an 
afterthought,  which  separation  by  the  verse-end  and  intervening 
words,  and  position  in  close  connection  with  caesura  or  diaeresis 
accentuate : 

item  parasiti  rebus  prolatis  latent 

in  occulto  miseri,  victitant  suco  suo.     (Capt.  82) 

ecastor  lege  dura  vivont  mulieres 

multoque  iniquiore  miserae  quam  viri.     (Merc.  817) 

itaque  nos  ventisque  fluctibusque 
iactatae  exemplis  plurumis  miserae"  perpetuam  noctem;  (Rud.  369) 

ilia  autem  virgo  atque  altera  itidem  ancillula 

de  navi  timidae  desuluenint  in  scapham.     (Rud.  74) 

ibi  me  nescio  quia  arripit 
timidam  atque  pavidam,  nee  vivam  nee  mortuam.     (Cure.  648) 

A  similar  pathetic  effect  is  evident  in 

mulierculas 
video  sedentis  in  scai:>ha  solas  duas.     (Rud.  162) 

*Nor  present  participles  as  in  ^ 

nam  istaec  quae  tibi  renuntiantur,  filium 

te   velle   amantem   argento    circumducere,    (Ps.    430) 

^  So,  preceding  a  pronoun,  in  a  lyrical  context : 

sed  muliebri  animo  sum  tamen:   miserae  (quom  venit)   in  mentem 
mihi  mortis,  metu  membra  occupat.     (Rud.  685) 

Note    the    alliteration    carried    through    the    couplet    with    pathetic    effect. 
Another  example,  of  miscra  following  a  pronoun: 

])ol  me  quidcm 
miserani   odio   enicavit.      (As.   920) 
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Nor  will  there  be  any  doubt  that  these  adjectives  are  inde- 
pendent : 

nunc  equos  iunctos  lubes 
capere  me  indomitos,  ferocis,  (Men.  862) 

Conviva  commodus  in  M.  G.  642  does  not  prevent  the  same 

adjective  from  becoming  an  amplifying  expression  with  the  same 

noun  in 

convivas  volo 
reperirc  nobis  commodos,  qui  una  sient.     (Poen.  615) 

Here  the  noun  and  adjective  appear  at  the  extremes  of  the  sen- 
tence after  and  before  pauses.^®    In  the  following  case  the  con- 
text shows  that  frigidam  is  predicative;  cale fieri  finds  its  anti 
thesis  in  adponi  frigidam: 

calefieri  iussi  reliquias — pernam  quidem 

ius  est  adponi  frigidam  postridie.      (Pers.  105) 

** Served  up  cold"  is  clearly  the  idea.^° 

Nor  may  I  admit  as  indubitable  cases  of  real  separation  such 
substantival  adjectives  as  virgo  and  posticum: 

cius  cupio  filiam 
virginem  mihi  desponderi.     (Aul.  172) 

est  etiam  bic  ostium 
aliud  posticum  nostrarum  harunc  aedium:    (St.  449) 

Filiola  virgo  (Rud.  39)  and  virginem  gnatam  suam  (Trin.  113) 
may  support  the  adjectival  force  of  the  first  adjective,  but  in 
any  case  the  separation  in  our  passage  defines  filia  and  contrasts 
the  daughter  of  Euclio  with  the  middle-aged  woman  of  ]\Iega- 
dorus's  previous  remarks  (162).^**     As  for  posticum,  it  is  clearly 


^  The  adjective  ftwlestum  in  the  following  verses  is  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  infinitive: 

ct  inipudicum  et  impudentem  hominem  addecet 
molestum  ultro  advenire  ad  alienani  domum,   (Rud.  115) 

And  one  will  not  take  luculentum   {luculentc  P)   as  anything  but  predica- 
tive (Ep.  158)  after  comparing  vs.  341  of  the  same  play. 

-"  Cf . 

memini:  ut  muraena  et  confer  ne  calefierent : 

nam  nimio  melius  oppectuntur  frijjida.      (Pers.   110) 

**  So,  but  with  clearly  expressed  contrast  in  the  second  verse,  the  com- 
pound vii'fjo  civis  is  divided  in 

an  paulum  hoc  esse  tibi  videtur,  virjt^inem 

vitiare  civenif     conservam  esse  credidi.     (Ter.  Eun.  8o7) 
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a  substantive  in  Most.  931,  and  so  its  diminutive  in  Trin.  194, 
1085;  in  the  Stichus,  if  not  an  appositive,  it  defines  ostium^^ 
The  separation  of  aliud  does  not  here  concern  us. 

In  connection  with  substantival  adjectives  another  passage  in 
the  Aulularia  is  to  be  considered : 

namque  hoc  qui  dicat:  quo  illae  nubent  divites 

dotatae,  si  iatud  ius  pauperibus  poniturf      (Aul.   489)*' 

The  contrast  between  divites  and  pauperes  suggests  that  the  for- 
mer is  substantival;  but  it  does  not  at  once  follow  that  dotatae 
is  purely  adjectival.  For  vss.  534-5  of  the  same  play  show  how 
easily  the  participial  adjective  becomes  substantival : 

nam  quae  indotata  est,  ea  in  potestate  est  viri; 
dotatae  mactant  et  malo  et  damno  viros. 

Similarly  Ter.  Phor.  938,  940.  If,  however,  it  is  adjectival  in 
our  passage,  it  adds  to  and  explains  divites  very  much  as  facti 
osuni  in 

venit  hoc  mihi,  Megadorc,  in  mentem  ted  esse  hominem  divitem 
factiosum,  me  autem  esse  hominem  pauperum  pauperrimum.      (Aul.   226) 

In  both  passages  we  have  the  contrast  between  rich  and  poor, 
and  in  factiosum  as  in  dotatae  the  happy  isolation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  verses  of  a  more  specific  attribute  of  the  rich  class : 
in  each  case  the  emphasis  is  accentuated  by  the  sense-pause 
which  follows  the  separated  adjective.  From  a  different  point 
of  view  hominem  divitem  \  factiosum  should  be  compared  with 
hominem  strenuom  \  henevolentem  (Ps.  697,  above,  p.  211). 

Most  of  such  amplifying  ideas   are  similarly  brought  into 
prominence  by  their  position  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
^  verse;  often  they  are  followed  by  a  decided  sense-pause;  some- 
times this  separation  brings  them  into  the  vicinity  of  contrasted 


"  The  verse  immediatly  following  in  the  Stichus  (450a)  contains  po8- 
ticam  partem,  but  this  verse  is  not  in  A,  and  the  division  of  450a  and 
451  in  B  is  suspicious:  cf.  Leo  ad  loc.  If  vs.  450a  is  genuine,  as  Lindsay 
seems  to  regard  it  in  his  Oxford  text,  a  purely  adjectival  force  gains 
some  support.    Cf .  Pauli  Festus,  220  M  =  276  de  Ponor. 

*^In  a  similar  context  Menander  (585  K.)  has  a  similar  separation: 

bang  yvi'n'iK  fT/'/cAr/pov  eTViOvfiei  XOf^elv 
TT}.nvTovaav 
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ideas.'*  All  of  these  features,  with  attendant  alliteration,  arc 
illustrated  in 

ego  te,  Philocrates 
falae,  faciam  ut  verufl  hodie  reperiare  Tyndarus.     (Capt.  609) 

The  separation  of  an  adjective  from  a  vocative  is  similarly  ar- 
ranged, but  here  in  a  succession  of  epithets  (referred  to  on 
p.  211),  in 

Quid  ais,  homo 
levior  quam  pluma,  pessume  et  nequissume, 
flagitium  hominia,  subdole  ac  minimi  pretif     (Men.  487) 

The  surprise  of  the  opprobrious  epithet  is  made  more  effective  by 

separation  and  prominent  position.    The  element  of  surprise, 

which   false   and   levior,   like   subvolturium    and   volaticorum 

among  the  long  adjectives,  illustrate,  recurs  in  another  example 

of  the  vocative ;  the  parasite  greets  his  patron  as  a  veritable  god 

on  earth: 

o  mi  luppiter 
terrestriB,  te  coepulonus  eompellat  tuos.     (Pen.  99) 

Without  the  element  of  surprise  and  without  so  distinct  a  sense- 
pause,  but,  I  think,  with  emphasis  patemi  is  separated  in 

nonne  arbitrariB  eum  aduleseentem  anull 
patemi  signum  novine.     (Trin.  789) 

So  in  Poen.  1080  the  same  adjective  stands  with  emphasis  in  the 
same  position,  though  not  separated. 

Contrast  is  heightened  by  alliteration^*  in 

quodque  concubinam  erilem  insimulare  ausus  es 
probri  pudicam  meque  summi  flagiti,  (M.  G.  508) 

and  here  prominent  position  is  given  to  the  crime  rather  than 
the  adjective,  that  the  two  crimes  may  occupy  the  extremes  of 


"For  contrasted  ideas  brought  into  the  same  verse  by  the  separation 

of  an  adjective  cf.  Caecilius  221  R*: 

egon  vitam  meam 

Atticam  contendam  cum  istac  rusticana  (tua),  Syra? 

unless  it  is  an  octonarius,  as  C.  F.  W.  Muller  supposes.  Bergk's  asticam 
brings  out  the  contrast  more  plainly:  cf.  rusticaiim  .  .  .  urhanatim  in  Pom- 
ponius  7  R*  (Leo,  Analecta  Plautina:  de  figuris  sermonis  II  32). 

■*Cf.  prdhrum,  propinqua  partitudo  (Aul.  75),  prohrum  .  .  .  partitudo 
prope  .  .  .  palam  (Aul.  276). 
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the  verse  and  the  two  abused  innocents  be  juxtaposed  in  pudicam 
meque.  Contrast  and  comprehensiveness  are  obtained  in  this 
separation  of  dexteram: 

age  rusiim  ostende  hue  manum 
dexteram. — em. — nunc  lacvam  ostende. — quin  equidem  ambas  profero.     (Aul. 
649) 

Somewhat  different  is  the  collocation  in 

nixus  laevo  in  femine  habct  laevam  manum, 
dextora  digitis  rationem  computat,  ferit  femur 
dexterum.      (M.  G.  203) 

Here  the  contrasted  parts  occupy  different  verses;  dexterum 
echoes  dextera  of  the  preceding?  verse,'*^  and  the  actor's  gestures 
doubtless  contributed  to  the  effect;  the  alliterative  features  are 
plain,  whether  or  not  part  of  the  poet's  intention  in  separating 
the  adjective. 

An  adjective  expressive  of  size  is  naturally  liable  to  separation 
and  prominence  ;'•  in  this  example  maxumi  is  practically  predic- 
ative ;  number  and  size  are  postponed  with  dramatic  effect : 

postquam  in  cunas  condituRt 
devolant  angues  iubati  deorsum  in  impluvium  duo 
maxumi:  continuo  extolhmt  ambo  capita.     (Amph.  1107) 

Essentially  attributive,  but  in  effective  juxtaposition,  the  same 
adjective  is  postponed  with  more  injury  to  verse-unity  in 

sumne  probus,  sum  Icpidua  civis,  qui  Atticam  hodie  civitatem 
maxumam  maiorem  feci  atque  auxi  civi  feminaf     (Pers.  474) 

The  postponement  of  the  verb  makes  the  thought  less  complete, 
but  the  alliterative  juxtaposition^^  of  the  superlative  and  com- 
parative more  than  compensates  for  the  separation.  When  the 
verb  comes  in  the  first  verse,  the  adjective  escapes  into  the  second 
verse  with  less  violence  to  unity,  and  in  this  example  is  brought 


"  Cf .  xisque  .  .  .  |  usque  .  .  .  |  faciebatis  .  .  .  |  fugichatis  .  .  .  (As.  210- 
213);  iussin  (As.  424-426);  deam  .  .  .  |  deum  .  .  .  (As.  781-782);  omnea 
(Aul.  114-115) ;  itaque  (Cist.  513-515) ;  peril  (Merc.  124-125) ;  egomet 
(Merc.  852-854)  ;  ferreas,  ferream,  ferreas  (Pers.  571-573) ;  perque  (Poen. 
418-120),  pater  .  .  .  |  pater  .  .  .  (Poen.  1260-1261). 

"  Cf .  Xorden,  Aeneis  Buch  VI,  390. 

»» Cf.  Cas.  1006,  Amph.  704,  Capt.  1034,  M.  G.  1218,  Rud.  71,  St.  739. 
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into  associations  of  thought  and  sound  that  give  the  second  verse 
a  unity  of  its  own : 

nulla  igitur  dicat:  equidem  dotem  ad  te  adtuli 
maiorem  multo  quam  tibi  erat  pecunia.     (Aul.  498) 

So  with  elaborated  emphasis  on  size: 

verum   nunc   si   qua   mi   obtigerit   hereditas 
magna  atque  luculenta,"  (True.  344) 

A  necessary  specification  is  added  to  the  noun  in 

ut  opinor,  quam  ex  me  ut  unam  faciam  litteram 

Ion  (gam,  me)um  laqueo  eollum  quando  obstrinxero.      (Aul.  77)** 

Alliterative  possibilities  may  have  helped  attract  the  adjective 
into  the  neighborhood  of  laqueo;  the  alliteration  in  litteram  \ 
longam  is  merely  an  unavoidable  accident. 

This  prominent  position,  combined  with  a  sense-pause,  some- 
times introduces  an  elaboration  of  the  idea*®  expressed  in  the 
separated  adjective ;  so  in  the  elaboration  of  a  joke : 

si  hercle  illic  illas  hodie  digito  tetigerit 
invitas,   ni   istunc   istis   invitassitis    (Rud.    810) 

or  with  further  explanation  of  the  idea  as  in  the  examples  quoted 
above  (p.  211)  in  Rud.  1158,  and  (p.  209)  421,  372. 

In  two  examples  in  which  the  long  adjective  inhonestus  is  set 
at  the  beginning*^  of  the  verse  the  amplifying  idea  occupies  the 
entire  second  verse  with  predicative  effect : 

nunc  hie  occepit  quaestum  hunc  fili  gratia 

inhonestum  et  inaxime  alieuum  ingenio  suo.     (Capt.  98) 

"Note  the   balance   between   magna  atque   luciilcnta    (345)    and   dulce 
atque  amarum  (346). 


s» 


According  to  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  Bacch.  279  belongs  here: 

ego  lembum  conspicor 
longum  strigorem  maleficum  exomarier. 

But  strigorem  is  dubious. 

Cf.  Norden,  Aeneis  Buch  VI,  391. 

The   same   adjective   stands   in   the   same   position   in    Tor.    Eun.    357. 
For  the  occupation  of  the  entire  second  verse  cf.  Trin.  750: 

sed  ut  ego  nunc  adulescenti  thensaurum  indicem 
indomito,  pleno  amoris  ac  lasciviaof 


40 
41 
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verum  quom  multos  multa  admisse  acceperim 

inhonesta  propter  amorem  atque  aliena  a  bonis:    (M.  G.  1287)^ 

A  few  cases  remain  in  which  the  added  ideas,  set  off  at  or 
near  the  beginning  of  the  second  verse,  are  rather  conspicuously 
linked  by  alliteration  to  neighboring  words  in  the  same  verse; 
some  such  cases  have  been  already  mentioned,  but  in  the  follow- 
ing the  alliteration  is  even  more  conspicuous: 

turn  quae  hie  sunt  scriptae  litterae,  hoc  in  equo  insunt  milites 
armati  atque  animati  probe."     (Bacch.  941) 

quid  istic?  verba  faeimus.    huic  homini  opust  quadraginta  minis 
celeriter  calidis,  danistae  quas  resolvat,  et  cito.     (Ep.  141) 

quibus  hie  pretiis  porci  veneunt 
sacres  sineerif     (Men.  289) 

Diaeresis  or  caesura  contribute  to  the  emphasis  and  independent 
unity  of  the  amplifying  ideas ;  in  the  second  example  the  entire 
second  verse  has  a  unity  of  its  own,  of  which  the  alliteration  is 
a  superficial  indication.**  In  the  following  example,  referred 
to  among  the  cases  of  successive  epithets,  the  alliteration  in  both 
verses  brings  into  relief  the  distinct  unity  of  each,  and  the  sepa- 
rated adjective,  being  only  the  last  in  an  accumulation  of  epi- 
thets, escapes  into  the  second  verse  without  violence : 

iam  hercle  ego  istos  fictos  compositos  crispos  eoncinnos  tuos 
unguentatos  usque  ex  ecrebro  exvellam.     (True.  287) 

In  M.  G.  508  we  noted  a  certain  artificiality  in  prohri  pudicam 
meque  summi  flagiti  (above,  p.  222).  The  employment  of  the 
ends  of  a  verse  to  set  in  relief  a  pair  of  balanced  ideas  appears  in 

**  erae,  mi  vir,  lanam,  unde  tibi  pallium 
malacum  et  calidum  conficiatur,  tunicaeque  hibernae  bonae/'   (M.  G.  687) 

The  adjectives  here  are  less  evidently  amplifying,  though  con- 
ceivably separable;  the  striking  feature  is  the  position  of  each 

"Omitted  in  A. 
"Cf.  Accius  308  R»: 

ut  nunc,  cum  animatus  iero,  satis  armatus  sum. 

"For  alliterative  groups  including  calidus  cf.  Cas.   255,  309,  Ep.   256; 
and  especially,  in  connection  with  our  passage: 

reperi,   comminiscere,   cedo   calidum   consilium   cito,    (M.    G.    22(5) 
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pair  of  adjectives^at  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  verse,  the  first 
pair  varied  by  the  connecting  particle  et.  The  two  substantives 
are  divided  between  the  verses;  the  verb  common  to  both  stands 
before  the  diaeresis  of  the  second  verse;  the  alliteration  is  com- 
paratively unimportant.  Cf.  Norden,  Aeneis  Buch  VI,  383  on 
similar  phenomena  in  Vergil. 

The  regularity  with  which  adjectives,  following  their  substan- 
tives and  separated,  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  verse, 
is  not  appreciably  disturbed  by  a  few  examples  of  diflferent  dis- 
positions of  the  separated  ideas.  So  the  adjective  sacerrumus, 
which  regularly  appears  at  the  end  of  a  verse  in  Plautus  (Rud. 
158,  Most.  983),  is  eflfectively  placed  in  a  verse  which  constitutes 
a  unity  by  itself  and  with  alliteration  that  hisses  out  the  oppro- 
brious epithet:*'^ 

praesenti  argento  houiini,  si  leno  est  homo, 

quantum  hominum  terra  sustinet  saccrrumo.      (Poen.  89) 

Similarly  Plautus  sets  off  the  accomplishments  of  the  parasite's 
sun-dial ;  again  superlatives,  and  to  be  sure  in  one  case  metrically 
convenient  (cf.  Merc.  206)  ;  and  again  in  a  verse  that  is  an  in- 
dependent unit;  both  this  and  the  former  example  are  essen- 
tially predicative : 

nam(unum)  me  puero  venter  erat  solarium, 

multo  omnium  istorum  optimum  et  verissumum.     (Boeotia,  1,  4) 

The  separated  adjective  stands  after  a  diaeresis,  with  reiteration 
of  the  same  idea  at  the  end  of  the  same  verse  and  in  the  next 
verse,  in 

quiu  enini  filiu 
nos  oportct  opitulari  unico. — at  quamquam  unicust, 
nihilo   niagis  ille  unicust   mihi   filius  quam  ego  illi  pater:    (Cas.   2G2) 

(Cf.  Capt.  150:  tibi  ille  uuicust,  mi  etiam  unico  magis  ttnicus.) 
A  somewhat  similar  but  less  explicable  separation  occurs  in 

si  itast,  tessera  Ml 
conferre   si   vis   hospitaleni,   eccam    attuli.      (Poen.    1047) 

Here  the   adjective  is  not   demonstrably  amplifying    (ef.   95S, 


«  Cf.  Ter.  Hec.  85: 


minime   equidem   me   oblectavi,   quae   cum    milite 
Corintbum  bine  sum  profecta  inbuniauissumo: 
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1052,  where  it  precedes  the  noun)^  though  it  may  be  felt  as  an 
afterthought;  the  association  of  thought  in  eccam  aituli  may 
have  drawn  it  from  its  noun ;  but  the  interruption,  by  the  verse- 
end,  of  the  artificial  interlocking  of  tesseram  conferre  si  vis  hos- 
pitalem — a  thought-unit  embraced  between  noun  and  adjective 
— is  striking.  The  examples  above  (Poen.  615,  Pers.  105,  p. 
220)  are  similar,  but  the  adjectives  in  those  cases  are  more 
clearly  amplifying  or  predicative. 

We  have  reviewed  the  cases  in  which  the  separated  adjectives 
follow  their  substantives  :*°  such  adjectives  have  very  regularly 
stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  verse  and  usually  with  a 
caesura  or  sense-pause  immediately  following;  with  few  excep- 
tions they  have  been  added  ideas,  the  separation  of  which  was 
accomplished  without  violence  to  verse-unity;  many  of  them, 
indeed,  were  almost  if  not  quite  predicative;  most  of  them 
gained  by  separation,  through  acquiring  emphasis,  or  producing 
antithesis  or  sound-effects.  There  is  perhaps  only  one  doubtful 
case : 

quin  potius  per  gratiam 
bonam  abeat  abs  te.     (M.  G.  1125) 

It  may  hardly  be  said  that  bonam  adds  to  the  thought,  for  per 
gratiam  is  suflficient  in  itself  (M.  G.  979,  1200,  and  St.  71  accord- 
ing to  Leo,  Bemerkungen  uber  pi.  Wortst^Jlungen  etc.  418  and 
Lindsay,  Class.  Kev.  8  [1894]  159).  Bona  gratia  is,  of  course, 
Plautine  (Bacch.  1022,  Rud.  516).  The  same  idea,  expressed  in 
the  same  play,  vs.  979, 

vin  tu  illam  actutum  amovcre,  a  te  ut  abeat  per  gratiam? 

makes  us  suspect  that  in  1125  the  poet  availed  himself  of  the 
pleonastic  adjective  and  of  separation  for  the  sake  of  the  reitera- 

••Most.  501  should  be  added: 

hospes  me  hie  necavit,  isque  me 
defodit  insepultum   clam    (ibidem)    in   hisce  aedibus, 
scelestus,  auri  causa,  nunc  tu  hinc  emigra: 
scclestae  hae  sunt  aedos,  impiast  habitatio. 

The  afterthought  scelestus  is  echoed  in  scclestae.  Insepultum  needs  no 
comment:  cf.  defodit  in  terrain  dimidiates  in  Cato's  Speeches,  XXXVII  3. 
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tion  of  a-  and  b-sounds,  just  as  a  consideration  for  a-  and  t- 
sounds  affected  the  structure  of  vs.  979.*^ 

(&) 

It  is  obvious  that  the  cases  of  separation  in  which  the  adjec- 
tive appears  in  the  first  verse,  and  the  substantive  in  the  second, 
necessarily  involve  the  incompleteness  of  the  first  verse.  In 
most  of  the  cases  enumerated  in  the  previous  paragraphs  the 
adjectives  ranged  from  purely  predicative  to  loosely  amplify- 
ing; the  thought  was  in  a  measure  complete  in  the  first  verse, 
especially  if  the  verb  came  in  that  verse;  the  separation  was 
apparent  rather  than  real.  The  examples  about  to  be  discussed 
may  seem,  per  se,  to  impair  the  validity  of  Leo's  theory;  it  is 
important,  therefore,  to  note  that  they  are  few  in  number.  Nor 
is:  it  impossible  that  in  spite  of  the  separation  the  noun  or  adjec- 
tive may  be  so  related  to  the  context  as  to  reinforce  to  some 
extent  the  unity  of  the  verses. 

It  may  be  well  to  quote  at  once  a  striking  example  of  the  reali- 
zation of  this  possibility.  In  one  passage  already  quoted  we 
have  seen  some  evidence  of  a  rather  studied  disposition  of  adjec- 
tives and  substantives  (M.  G.  687,  above,  p.  225).  The  case 
before  us  shows  evidence  of  even  more  care  in  the  collocation  of 

words: 

aequo  mendicus  atque  ille  opulentissimus 

censetur  censu  ad  Achoruntem  mortuos.     (Trin.  493) 

It  is  perhaps  annoying  to  enumerate  the  features  of  this  couplet, 
which  are  sufficiently  plain  to  any  sympathetic  reader  or  hearer. 
In  the  first  place,  the  thought  is  incomplete  until  the  caesura  of 
the  second  verse  is  reached.  Yet  the  separation  of  aequo  from 
censu  is  attended  by  an  effective  juxtaposition  of  ideas  in  the 
first  verse,  which  gives  to  that  verse  a  partial  unity. *^     The  sep- 

*'  Appuhn,  1.  c.  67-68,  distinguishes  sharply  between  dissyllabic  and 
trisyllabic  adjectives,  and  maintains  that  the  former  may  not  be  se])anited. 
There  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  any  evidence  to  warrant  such  a  dis- 
tinction, and  it  lacks  inherent  probability.  His  contention  that  honam  is 
unemphatic  and  absorbed  in  the  first  foot,  may  ease  the  separation,  but 
does  not  explain  it. 

♦"Cf.  Cist.  532: 

postremo  quando  aequa   lege  paupcri   cum   divite 
non  licet, 
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aration  of  censu  results  in  a  figura  etymologica  and  consequent 
unity  of  sound-  and  sense-eflfeet.  And  mortuos  at  the  end  car- 
ries us  back  to  the  nouns  of  the  first  verse  in  such  a  way  as  to 
establish  the  unity  of  the  couplet  by  the  close  interlocking  of 
ideas.*** 
A  phase  of  diro  koi.vov  is  illustrated  in  the  following  case : 

decet  innocentem  qui  sit  atque  innoxium 

servom  superbum  esse,  apud  erum  potissumum.     (Ps.  460) 

The  thought  is  again  incomplete  until  we  reach  the  caesura  of 
the  second  verse;  yet  there  is  a  fitness  in  the  transference  of 
servoyn  to  the  side  of  superbum,  with  which  it  belongs  as  much 
as  with  the  adjectives  of  the  preceding  verse,  and  to  which  allit- 
erative opportunities  (cf.  As.  470)  attract  it.  The  significance 
of  this  example  is  clearer  on  comparing  it  with  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  thought  without  separation  of  the  adjective  in 

decet  innocentem  servom  atque  innoxium 

confidentem  esse,  suom  apud  erum  potissumum.     (Capt.  665) 

In  both  passages  tbe  verse  preceding  the  couplet  contains  the 
adverb  confidcjiter,  and  this  adverb  prompts  the  commonplace 
iij  each  case :  in  the  Capt.  the  poet  repeats  the  idea  of  the  adverb 
ill  the  corresponding  adjective ;  in  the  Ps.  he  chooses  a  synonym. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  possible  to  discover  whether  in  the  latter 
case  his  choice  was  determined  by  a  desire  to  avoid  the  recur- 
rence of  the  same  stem  or  whether  the  alliterative  unit  servoyn 
siiperbinn  came  to  his  mind  independently  of  any  consciousness 
of  monotony  in  the  repetition  confidenter — confidentem.  But 
in  any  case  the  comparative  artificiality  of  the  couplet  from  the 
Ps.  is  evident:  the  development  in  freedom  of  technique  is 
clear.^^    Without  discounting  the  value  of  other  factors  may  we 


*•  Nor  is  the  emphasis  on  aequo  to  be  overlooked ;  cf .  the  Greek  equiva- 
lent in  Menander  538  K: 

Koii'dv  rov  "Aifir/v  kaxov  oi  adi/rcf  lijtoToi. 

The  tragic  seriousness  of  the  speaker  in  the  Trinummus  perhaps  explains 
the  artificial  style,  which  adds  dignity  to  the  expression  (Leo,  Plant. 
Forsch.  122  and  note  5). 

^  The  hiatus  in  Capt.  665  ia  perhaps  a  part  of  the  crudity  of  composi- 
ticii. 
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not  say  that  when  once  the  alliterative  uniL  occurred  to  him  the 
unity  of  sound  proved  superior  to  the  aflSnity  of  the  attributive 
for  its  noun,  and  that  this  conservation  of  unity  of  sound  was 
made  easier  or  perhaps  suggested  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
strong  unity  of  thought  as  well  which  linked  servom  to  super- 
bumf  By  this  question  we  do  not  imply  any  conscious  intent 
on  the  poet's  part;  we  mean  simply  to  suggest  that  the  two 
examples  seem  to  us  to  prove  that  the  poet's  technique  on  occa- 
sion had  got  beyond  the  i)oint  of  preserving  the  more  natural 
and  obvious  unity  of  thought,  and  shows  here  as  elsewhere  a 
sensitiveness  to  unity  of  sound  and  to  the  more  artificial  phases 
of  unity  of  thought. 

In  this  connection,  properly,  we  should  note  the  isolation  of 
an  adjective  in  the  first  verse  by  the  transposition  of  its  noun 
to  a  relative  clause  that  occupies  the  second  verse  :^^ 

nisi  qui  meliorem  adferet 
quae  mi  atque  amicis  placeat  condicio  magis,  (Capt.  179) 

It  will  be  granted  that  this  is  analogous  to  our  previous  exam- 
ple: again  the  noun,  to  which  two  attributive  ideas  belong,  is 
expressed  with  the  second. 

Somewhat  similar,  too,  are  these  cases  in  which  a  noun  com- 
mon to  two  adjectives  is  separated  from  the  first  adjective,  and 
stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  verse  before  a  sense-pause ; 
the  second  adjective  stands  in  the  same  verse  with  the  noun : 

multis  et  multigencribus  opus  est  tibi 

militibus:    primumdum    opus   est    Pistorensibus;    (Capt.    159) 

quam  ego  postquam  aspexi,  iioii  ita  ariio  ut  sani  solent 
homines,  sed  eodem  pacto  ut  insani  solent.     (Merc.  262) 

The  soimd-effeets,  especially  in  the  tetrasyllabic  rhyme  in  the 
second  case,  are  obvious. 

• 

'^^  The  figure  of  speech  involved,  without  separation  by  the  verse,  is 
easily  paralleled  in  Plautus  and  other  poets:  for  examples  cf.  Bach,  de  at- 
tractione  .  .  .  inversa  ap.  scriptores  latinos  Ki;  Vahlen,  Hermes  17  (1S82) 
598-;")99;  Leo,  Analecta  Plautina:  de  ti^uris  sermouis  I  2U.  Jf,  however, 
separation  by  the  verse  occurs,  the  adjective  is  usually  a  demonstrative: 
cf.  Rud.  1  ()()'),  I»oen.  449  (quoted  below,  p.  254). 
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Equally  studied  is  the  juxtaposition  of  diflferent  case-forms  of 
the  same  word;  the  separation  that  results  may  indicate  that 
the  attraction  of  words  of  the  same  stem  for  each  other^^  is 
stronger  than  the  attraction  of  the  attributive  to  its  noun  or 
than  any  sensitiveness  to  verse-unity: 

nam  ex  udo  puteo  similior  nunquam  potis 

aqua  aquai"  sumi  quam  haec  est  atque  ista  hospita.     (M.  6.  551) 

Again  the  thought  reaches  a  partial  completion  at  the  caesura; 
the  four  objects  in  two  pairs  are  grouped  in  the  second  verse; 
and  the  sound-eflfect  in  aqun  aqiiai  was  doubtless  not  ungrateful 
to  the  audience.  This  example,  too,  gains  in  significance  from 
the  occurrence  of  the  same  thought  in  another  form : 

nam  ego  hominem  hominis  similiorcm  nunquam  vidi  alterum. 
neque  aqua  aquae  nee  lacte  est  lactis,  crede  mi,  usquam  similius, 
quam  hie  tui  est,  tuque  huius  autem;   (Men.  1088) 

Here  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  second  example,  which  is  with- 
out separation,  shows  all  the  simplicity  and  explicit  fulness  of 
an  early  and  undeveloped  style;  the  identity  of  sentence  and 
verse  is  almost  as  exact  as  in  the  early  Saturnian  verse.  The 
first  example,  on  the  contrary,  shows  a  freer  technique:  the 
thought  is  more  condensed,  less  explicit ;  verse-unity  is  less  scru- 
pulously preserved.  We  have  a  suggestion  before  us  of  a  dif- 
ference, if  not  of  a  development,  in  verse-technique  in  the  course 
of  the  poet's  activity. 

Artificiality  in  the  disposition  of  words  is  clearly  discernible 
in 

non  meministi  me  auream  ad  te  afferre  natali  die 
lunulam  atque  anellum  aureolum  in  digitum?      (Ep.  639) 

The  chiastic  arrangement  of  the  pairs  of  substantives  and  adjec- 
tives, the  consistent  diminutives  in  the  second  verse  in  contrast 
with  auream  in  the  first  verse,  and  the  artificial  interlocking  of 
the  words  are  the  noticeable  features.  So  far  as  any  unity  is 
discoverable,  it  consists  only  in  such  unity  as  appeals  to  the  ear 


«For  other  examples  cf.  Kiessling,  Rh.  Mus.  23  (1869)  411  ff.,  Kel- 
lerhof,  1.  c.  58-60. 

"The  traces  of  aequc  in  A  and  B  (both,  however,  corrected  to  aquae) 
need  not  detain  us:  cf.  Men.  1089  quoted  above. 
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from  the  different  sound-effects  of  each  verse — a-sounds  predom- 
inating in  the  first  verse,  1-,  m-,  u-,  and  n-sounds  in  the  second; 
certainly  there  does  seem  to  be  something  conscious  in  the  change 
from  auream  of  the  first  verse  to  aureolum  of  the  second;  we 
may  properly  maintain  that  the  unity  of  form  and  of  sound- 
effects  in  the  second  verse  could  have  arisen  only  from  a  con- 
sciousness that  the  second  verse  was  a  distinct  entity.  At  the 
same  time  the  fact  that  the  consciousness  expresses  itself  only 
in  a  superficial  or  external  preservation  of  verse-unity,  and  that 
unity  of  thought  is  interrupted,  suggests  that  "art-poetry"  in 
Plautus's  hands  was  on  occasion  further  advanced  than  the 
chronological  proximity  of  Satumian  verse  would  lead  us  to 
suspect. 

In  contrast  with  merely  superficial  observance  of  unity  stand 
a  few  cases  ofl  separation  in  which  the  thought  serves  to  reassert 
the  unity  of  the  verse : 

hosticum  hoe  mi  hi 
domicilium  est,  Athenia  domus  est  Atticis;  ego  istam  domum 
neque  moror  neqne  vos  qui  homines  sitis  novi  neque  scio.     (M.  G.  450) 

Alliteration,  to  be  sure,  may  have  attracted  hosticum  to  hoc,  but 
the  dominant  factors  are  emphasis  and  contrast.  Hosticum  is 
first  in  the  sentence  because  emphasis  brings  it  to  that  position. 
Domicilium  is  first  in  the  verse'*  because  emphasis  again  de- 
mands for  it  a  prominent  position:  it  must  stand  in  the  same 
verse  with  domus  to  bring  out  the  contrast  between  ''house" 
and  **home."  The  effect  may  be  suggested  in  English  by 
*'Stop!  a  stranger's  \  house  you  point  me  to;  my  home's  in 
Athens;  for  your  home  \  I  care  not,  nor  know  I  who  you  gentle- 
men may  be." 

Another  passage  in  which  at  first  sight  unity  seems  to  be  dis- 
regarded, when  studied  in  the  light  of  the  context,  shows  con- 
siderable consciousness  of  the  intimate  association  of  verse-unit 
and  thought-unit: 

habui  numerum  scdulo:  hoc  est  sextum  a  porta  proxunium 

angiportum,  in  id  angiportum  me  devorti  iusscrat; 

quotumas  aedis  dixerit,  id  ego  admoduni  incerto  scio.     (Ps.  960) 

"But  cat  domicilium  in  CD.     Note  also  hostium   (ost — )  BCD. 
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Here,  again,  it  may  be  said  that  porta  has  attracted  the  allitera- 
tive proxumum,  but  the  verse-division  represents  a  correspond- 
ing division  of  thought.  The  beginning  of  the  first  verse  leads 
up  to  the  number  and  precise  location;  angiportum,  separated 
from  its  two  adjectives,  stands  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond verse,  again  with  emphasis,  and  is  repeated*'  with  the  re- 
sumptive pronoun — all  of  which  heightens  the  contrast  with 
aedis  of  the  third  verse.  The  effect  is:  **IVe  got  the  number 
right:  the  sixth,  (in  going  from  the  gate),  |  alley-way,  that's 
the  alley-way  I  was  told  to  take ;  |  but  the  number  of  the  house, 
that  I've  clean  forgotten." 

Perhaps  the  existence  of  any  unity  in  the  following  example 
will  be  less  readily  granted : 

coepi  observare  ecqui  maiorem  fijius 

mihi  hoDorem  haberet  quam  eius  habuisset  pater.     (Aul.  16) 

There  seem  to  be  two  prominent  factors  in  the  separation:  the 
comparative  degree  is  attracted  to  the  ablative  of  degree  of  dif- 
ference;*^® alliteration  brings  together  honorem  and  haberet,'^'^ 
Yet  is  it  too  fanciful  to  say  that  in  spite  of  the  separation  the 
position  of  filius  and  pater  at  the  ends  of  their  verses**  suggests 
a  unity  of  thought  quite  apart  from  and  above  the  syntactical 
and  alliterative  unity  of  each  verse?  The  two  verses  are  com- 
parable to  the  two  pans  of  the  scale,  the  son  balancing  the  father, 
and  maiorem  alongside  of  filius  marking  the  turn  of  the  balance 
which  the  expectant  Lar  anticipates.*** 

"  Examples  of  such  repetition  may  be  found  in  Bach,  de  usu  pron. 
demonstrat.  =  Studemund-Stud.  II  353-354. 

**  See  the  examples  in  Fraesdorff,  de  comparativi  gradus  usu  Plautino 
31  ff.  Other  factors,  external  or  internal,  may  have  precedence  over  the 
natural  juxtaposition  of  the  ablative  of  degree  and  the  comparative,  but 
the  generalization  above  is  not  thereby  endangered. 

"  Cf .  honos  homini  Trin.  697,  meque  honorem  illi  habere  True.  591,  mihi 
honores  suae  domi  habuit  maxumos  Pers.  512,  habuit,  me  habere  honorem 
As.  81. 

"  To  be  sure,  they  owe  their  position  in  some  mea,sure  to  metrical  con- 
venience: cf.  vss.  12,  21,  30  of  the  same  prologue. 

"  It  is  not  likely  that  the  following  eiuimple  involves  separation  (but 
note  vinum  Chium  in  Cure.  78) : 

ubi  tu  Leucadio,  Lcsbio,  Thasio,  Chio, 

vetustate    vino    edeiitulo    actateni    iurigcs.      (Poen.    699) 
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Nor  can  I  be  sure  that  my  understanding  of  the  next  case  will 
prove  convincing.  The  adjective  mutuos  is  occasionally  sepa- 
rated in  expressions  of  the  ideas  of  borrowing  and  lending;  in 
two  of  the  cases  the  adjective  follows  the  noun,  in  one  the  adjec- 
tive precedes.  For  purposes  of  comparison  I  include  them  all 
here,  although  the  former  belong  in  the  previous  section : 

tecumque  oravi  ut  nummos  sescentos  mihi 
dares  utendos  mutuos.      (Pers.   117) 

sed  quiuque  inventis  opus  est  argenti  minis 
mutuis,  quas  hodie  reddam:    (Ps.  732) 

sed  potes  nunc  mutuam 
drachumam  dare  unam  mihi,  quam  eras  reddam  tibi?     (Ps.  85) 

The  frequent  collocation  of  this  adjective  with  dare  and  rogare 
in  commercial  phrases  may  have  given  it  a  substantival  force 
corresponding  to  the  English  **loan":  so,  for  example,  exorare 
mutuom  in  Pers.  43  (with  argentum  far  distant  in  39)  suggests 
that  the  adjectival  force  is  approximately  substantival,'®  and 
eventually  this  substantival  usage  becomes  established;  even  in 
Plautus  we  have  tute  si  pudoris  egeas,  sumas  mutuom  (Amph. 
819).  If  this  is  granted,  the  separation  becomes  innocuous,  even 
if  the  adjective  precedes;  the  alliteration  in  the  last  example 
perhaps  adds  to  the  unity  of  the  verse,  but  no  such  additional 
feature  is  necessary  if  mutuam  is  in  eflfect  appositional. 

The  cases  hitherto  discussed  have  shown,  in  varying  degrees, 
consciousness  of  verse-unity  and  conservation  of  it  to  some  ex- 
tent in  spite  of  the  separation  of  the  attributives.  The  exam- 
ples we  have  now  to  consider  do  not  so  plainly  point  to  a  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  identity  of  verse-  and  sense-unit.  There  are 
often  extenuating  circumstances,  but  in  most  cases  we  must 
admit  that  the  separation  involves  a  distinct  interruption  of  a 
thought-unit  with  less  effectual  employment  of  the  features  that 
in  other  examples  reinforced  the  unity  of  the  verse.     Prominent 


~0f.  Ps.  294: 

milliis  est  tibi  qiieni  rogea 

mutuom  argentum  ? — quin  nomen  quoquc  lam  interiit  *  *  mutuom. ' ' 

As.   248  and   Trin.   1051   also  show  mutuos  in   a   sense  approximately   sub- 
stantival.    The  various  forms  of  facere  mutuom  are  hardly  parallel. 
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among  these  is  a  group  of  superlatives  of  eretic  measurement 
which  may  owe  their  separation  in  part  to  metrical  convenience ; 
occasionally  there  result  sound-effects  that  may  have  conduced 
to  separation,  but  in  general  the  violation  of  unity  is  unmistak- 
able, and  the  palliating  or  counteracting  features  are  superficial. 
It  is,  however,  always  to  be  remembered  that  the  cases  of  sepa- 
ration are  extremely  few  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  occur- 
rences of  a  given  adjective  at  the  end  of  a  verse.  The  most 
important  member  of  this  group  is  maxumus,  which  we  have 
already  found  separated,  but  following  its  noun  and  standing 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  verse  with  emphasis.  This  adjec- 
tive appears  86  times  in  Plautus:  39  times  at  the  end  of  the 
verse,  38  times  in  the  interior,  nine  times  at  the  beginning.  It 
i.<  not  likely  that,  under  normal  conditions,  the  position  at  the 
verse-end  is  prompted  by  a  desire  to  emphasize  f^  generally  un- 
emphatic  words  occupy  this  position.  A  collection  of  all  the 
examples  of  the  phrase  opere  maxumo,  with  and  without  sepa- 
ration, will  illustrate  the  feature  of  metrical  convenience:**^ 

nam  rex  Seleucus  me  opere  oravit  maxumo  (M.  G.  75) 

nunc  te  hoc  orare  iussit  opere  maxumo   (Most.   752) 

pater  Calidori  opere  edixit  maxumo    (Ps.  897) 

rogaro  iussit  ted  ut  opere  maxumo   (St.  248) 

iussit  maxumo 
opere  orare,  ut  patrem  aliquo  absterreres  modo,  (Most.  420) 

non  hercle  vero  taceo.  nam  tu  maxumo 
me  opsecravisti  opere,  Casinam  ut  poscerem  uxorem  mihi  (Cas.  992) 

Cf.  Terence, 

Thais  maxumo  i, 
te   orabat    opere,   ut   eras   redires.      (Eun.    532) 

• 

"  Such  a  position  for  emphasis  is  occupied  at  least  once  by  the  very 
words  with  which  we  are  now  concerned: 

ego  miserrumis  periclis  sum  per  maria  maxuma 
vectus,  capitali  periclo  per  praedones  plurumos 
me   servavi,    (Trin.   1087) 

®  The  significance  of  the  cases  of  separation  is  'somewhat  more  appar- 
ent when  we  note  that  magno  opere,  maiorc  opere f  nimio  opere,  ianto  opere 
are  never  separated  in  Plautus  by  the  verse-end. 
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It  is  evident  that  opere  is  attracted  to  orare  and  opsecrare,  but 
so  far  as  the  thought  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  to  diminish 
the  violence  in  the  division  of  maxumo  opere  in  Most.  420,  or 
the  division  of  the  larger  word-groups  in  Cas.  992  and  Eun. 
532.  And  in  the  first  of  the  two  following  cases  of  maxumus 
there  are  no  sound-effects  to  relieve  the  separation;  in  the  sec- 
ond, separation  brings  together  m-  and  a-sounds ;  these  are,  how- 
ever, from  lyrical  passages: 

ubi  quiflque  ingtiterat,  concidit  crepitu.  ibi  nescio  quia  maxuma 
voce  exclamat:   (Amph.  1063) 

quam  malum  f  quid  machinerf  quid  comminiscarf  maxumas 
nugas  ineptus  incipisso.**  haereo.     (Capt.  531) 

Cf.  Terence, 

Oeta,  hominem  maxumi 
preti**  te  esse  hodie  iudicavi  auimo  meo;    (Ad.  891) 

Consideration  for  sound  and  the  artificial  arrangement  of  words 
may  have  played  some  part  in  the  structure  of  these  verses : 

Alexandrum  magnum   atque   Agathoclem  aiunt   maxumas 

duo  res  gessisse:  quid  mihi  fiet  tertio, 

qui  solus  facio  facinora  inmortaliaf      (Most.  775) 

The  a-sounds  are  prominent  in  the  first  verse;  magnum  and 
maxumas  are  perhaps  not  unintentionally  put  in  the  same  verse ; 
duo,  interlocked  between  maxumas  and  res,  is  in  contrast  with 
tertio  at  the  other  extreme  of  the  same  verse.®' 

Another  superlative  optumus  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  verse 
in  one  third  of  the  total  number  of  its  occurrences;  in  only  one 
case  does  its  position  result  in  separation: 


"  Ineptias  incipisse  is  the  reading  of  the  MSS. 

"  Contrast  with  this  the  stereotyped  position  at  the  end  of  the  verse, 
without  separation,  of  minimi  preti,  parvi  preti,  magni  preti,  quantivis 
preti  in  Plautus  (cf.  Rassow,  de  Plauti  substantivis  s.  v.  prctium  GS.=  JHB. 
Supplbd.  12  (1881)  710). 

*"Cf.  altera  .  .  .  altera,  Aul.  195;  »upcri  .  .  .  infcri,  Aul.  3G8;  miser ius 
.  .  .  dignius,  Bacch.  41;  malcfactorem  .  .  .  beneficuiii,  Bacch.  395;  meam  .  .  . 
tuam,  Capt.  632.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  a  couplet  in 
bacchiac  verse: 

sed  vero  duae,  sat  scio,  niaxiinio  uni 

populo  cuilubet  plus  satis  dare  potis  sunt,    (Poen.   226). 
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aed,  ere,  optuma 
vos  video  opportunitate  ambo  ad  venire.     (£p.  202) 

With  this  should  be  compared 

optuma  opportunitate  ambo  advenistis.     (Merc.  964) 

Next  in  significance  to  the  rarity  of  the  separation  is  the  fact, 
attested  by  the  verse  from  the  M^rc,  that  the  initial  sounds  op — 
V — V — op  are  the  external  manifestation  of  unity  which  is  cer- 
tainly interrupted  by  the  end  of  the  verse.  Such  a  case  is  far 
from  disturbing  Leo's  theory.  Such  interlocked  complexes  of 
thought  and  sound,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  language, 
must  burst  the  bonds  that  confine  units  of  thought  within  the 
verse ;  that  they  do  it  so  rarely  is  significant. 

A  third  superlative  that,  like  optumus,  stands  at  the  end  of 
the  verse  in  one  third  of  the  total  number  of  its  occurrences  is 
plurumus.  The  singular  and  the  plural  of  this  word  are  perhaps 
on  a  different  footing :  the  plural  is  conceivably  analogous  to  the 
separation  of  omnes;^^  so,  for  example,  in  this  case  of  plurumi 
in  the  interior  of  a  verse,  the  separation  seems  less  violent  than 
in  cases  of  the  singular  :*^ 

plurumi  ad  ilium  modum 
periere    pueri    liberi    Carthagine.      (Poen.    988) 

Whether  this  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  following  feminine  plural 
is  not  at  once  patent  to  an  English  auditor : 

O  Gripe,  Gripe,  in  aetate  hominum  plurumae 

fiunt  transennae,  ubi  decipiuntur  dolis.     (Rud.  1235) 

In  any  case,  the  singular  seems  at  first  to  be  rather  rudely  sepa- 
rated in 

miles  Lyconi  in  Epidauro  hospiti 

suo  Therapontigonus  Platagidorus  plurumam 

salutem  dicit.     (Cure.  429) 

Here  the  conventional  phrases  of  epistolary  address  run  along 
naturally  and  result  in  two  separations,  with  the  first  of  which 


••  Of.  below,  p.  258. 

"In  Eph.  391  pluruma  (plurumum  MSS.)  is  predicative. 
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we  are  not  now  concerned,  but  verse-unity  is  suggested  in  the 
alliterative  colligation  of  Platagidorus  plurumam;  the  effect  is  as 
if  plurumam  were  an  adverb  and  salutem  dicit  no  more  than 
salvere  iubet,  as  the  following  example  suggests: 

erum  atque  servom  plunimum  Philto  iubet 
salvere,  Lesbonicum  et  Stasimum.      (Trin.  435) 

in  which,  again,  we  have  similar  alliteration — plurumum  Philto, 
pronounced  Pilto,     So,  too,  our  explanation  is  confirmed  by 

,  multam  me  tibi 

salutem   iussit    Therapontigonus    dicere    (Cure.    420) 

in  which,  as  in  the  other  cases,  multam  me  are  attracted  to  each 
other,  while  salutem  iussit  like  salutem  dicit  and  salvere  stands 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  verse.**® 

The  adjective  parvolus  occurs  thirteen  times:  nine  times  at 
the  end  of  a  verse,  three  times  with  separation.  Of  these  three, 
one  belongs  in  our  examples  of  adjectives  following  their  nouns, 
and  is  a  mere  afterthought : 

nam  mihi  item  gnatae  duae 
cum  nutrice  una  sunt  surruptae  parvolae.     (Poen.  1104) 

The  other  two,  both  from  the  same  play  and  of  the  same  situa- 
tion, are  cases  of  violent  and  absolute  separation  :*** 

nam  ego  illanc  olim  quae  hinc  flens  abiit  parvolam 
puellam  proiectam  ex  angiportu  sustuli.     (Cist.  123) 

nam  mihi  ab  hippodromo  memini  adferri  parvolam 
puellam  eamque  me  mihi  suppoiiere.     (Cist.  552) 

A  comparison  with  three  cases  in  Terence  justifies  us  in  attrib- 
uting the  separation  in  large  measure  to  metrical  convenience: 

ibi  turn  matri  parvolam 
puellam  dono  quidam  mercator  dedit   (Eun.   108) 


"  On  the  other  hand,  without  separation,  but  again  in  alliterative  col- 
ligation in 

Venori  dicit o 

multam    meis    verbis    salutem.       (Poen.    406) 

*•  The  alliteration,  interrupted  by  the  verse-end,  in  parvolam  \  puellam 
has  no  significance,  for  it  is  accidental :  the  range  of  ex})ros.sions  for  the 
idea  is  too  limited  to  admit  our  regarding  it  as  genuine  alliteration. 
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nisi  si  ilia  forte  quae  olim  periit  parvola 

soror^  banc  se  intendit  esse,  ut  est  audacia.     (Eun.  524) 

ah,  stultitiast  istaec,  non  pudor.  tarn  ob  parvolam 
rem  paene  e  patria!     (Ad.  274) 

In  the  second  example  sense  as  well  as  sound  may  connect  periit 
parvola — **died  in  infancy,"  and  in  the  last  there  are  sound- 
eflfects  that  reassert  the  unity  of  the  verses.^® 

So  much  for  this  group  of  cretic  adjectives  ;^^  the  following 
participial  adjectives  may  be  more  easily  separable  because  of 

*"  Something  might  be  said  for  a  substantival  force  in  parvola,  though 

it  could  hardly  apply  to  the  last  example  from  Terence:   such  a  force  is 

possible  in  Ter.  Eun.  155: 

parvola 

hinc  est  abrepta; 

the  substantival  force  is  evident  in  Terence's  a  parvolo  (And.  35,  Ad. 
48)  ^  a  puero.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  in  Plautus  is  in  Poen.  896, 
1346,  but  it  is  not  certain  in  either  place;  nor  is  Ps.  783  a  clear  case.  Cf. 
Lorenz,  Pseudolus,  Einleitung  p.  59. 

*^  Before  leaving  these  examples  in  which  metrical  convenience  seems 
to  be  a  factor  in  the  separation,  I  may  call  attention  to  a  closely  re- 
lated phenomenon  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  always  recognized.  Is 
not  the  stereotyped  position  of  certain  words  in  the  verse  often  nothing 
more  than  the  working  of  the  poet's  mind  along  the  path  of  well-worn 
**  grooves,"  as  a  psychologist  might  express  itf  For  example,  in  the 
cases  above  in  which  salutem  iusait  or  dicii,  or  salvere  iubetf  appear,  the 
position  of  salutem  and  salvere  (rather  regularly  at  the  beginning  of  the 
verse,  though  not  uniformly)  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  metrical  conve- 
nience alone:  it  is  to  some  extent  a  matter  of  habit.  A  better  example 
is  furnished  by  these  examples  from  Euripides 's  Iphigeneia  in  Tauris: 

To7.firfrenv  rot  ^earov  ek  vaov  ?.a3eiv 

aya^fia  irdaa^  Trpoaipifiovre  /Ltri^ava^,     (HI) 

a}(i/fi'  'AOrfViJv  r'  kyKafiiAfwaat  ;f(?ov/.      (977) 

all'  To'ic  ^Ivoiaiv  oixtTai^  nefivbv  dea^ 

aya7.fl  ix^^^^'  ^^7mi  d'lfV  Kndap/iara.      (1315) 

TO  r*  ovpavov  "xka^fia^  rijg  A/of  f^p^g 
&)n'/iita,  vaog  6'ek  fif:(TT/g  k<pdk)^arn 
por/Tir     (1384) 

Those  of  us  who  are  reluctant  to  admit  metrical  convenience  as  a  factor 
may  find  some  comfort  in  emphasizing  the  part  that  mental  habit  plays 
in  the  regular  appearance  of  certain  words  in  the  same  part  of  the  verse. 
'AyaAfxa  in  the  verses  above  seems  to  me  to  owe  its  position  to  this  rather 
than  anything  else. 
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the  peculiar  nature  of  the  adjective,  and  the  balanced  isolation 
of  pater: 

wBlve,  insperate  nobis 
pater,  te  eompleeti  nos  sine. — eupite  stqne  ezipeetate 
pater,  salve.     (Poen.  1259) 

The  greetings  are  from  two  sisters  with  artificial  variation  of 
the  conventional  terms:  the  imperatives  and  vocatives  are  ar- 
ranged in  chiastic  order;  pater  stands  at  the  beginning  of  eaeh 
verse/'  leaving  the  adjectives  at  the  end  in  each  case.  The 
collocation  is  the  same  as  in 

* 

0  salve,  insperate  nraltis  annis  post  quern  eonspieoi 
frater,  (Men.  1182) 

according  to  MS.  B,  but  the  other  members  of  the  Palatine  fam- 
ily (and  A  apparently  agrees)  introduce  a  change  of  speakers 
before  frater.  Even  if  we  agree  with  the  editors  in  following 
A  and  the  migority  of  the  Palatine  family,  the  isolation  of  the 
participial  vocative,  and  the  relative  clause  that  modifies  it,  may 
point  to  a  certain  degree  of  separability  in  the  participial  adjec- 
tives insperate,  eupite,  and  exspectate  in  our  passage.^' 

There  remains  a  small  group  of  cases  in  which  verse-unity 
seems  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  which  are  alike  in  that  the  adjec- 
tives are  of  four  syllables  metrically  convenient  at  the  end  of 
the  verse: 

pol  istio  me  hand  eentesumam 
partem  laudat  quam  ipse  mcritust  ut  laudetur  laudibus.     (Capt.  421) 

baud  eentesumam 
partem  dixi  atque,  otium  rci  si  sit,  possum  expromere.     (M.  G.  763) 

si  quisquam  banc  libera]  i 
causa  manu  assereret,  (Cure.  490) 

ne  epistula  quidem  ulla  sit  in  aedibus 
nee  cerata  adeo  tabula;  et  si  qua  inutilis 
pictura  sit,  earn  vendat:   (Aa  763) 

Centesumus  occurs  only  in  these  two  places  in  Plautus;  liberali 
causa  occurs  in  the  interior  of  the  verse  in  Poen.  906,  964,  1102, 


"Cf.  above,  p.  223,  n.  35. 

"Ferger,  de  vocativi  usu  Plautino  Terentianoque  32,  defends  the  read- 
ing of  B  in  Men.  1132  on  the  ground  that  insperate  is  not  found  in  Plau- 
tus without  an  aceompanying  noun. 
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and  so  liberali  manu  in  Cure.  668,  709 ;  inutilis  occurs  again  in 
Ps.  794  and  at  the  end  of  the  verse.  But  the  separation  in  these 
cases  is  not  entirely  a  matter  of  length  and  metrical  conveni- 
ence: the  collocation  of  the  other  words  in  the  sentence  is  so 
fixed  by  almost  inviolable  laws  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  adjective  should  escape  into  the  second  verse.  For  to  any- 
body familiar  with  Plautus  and  with  Wackernagel's  study 
of  the  position  in  the  sentence  of  enclitic  words  it  will  be 
clear  that  the  collocations  pol  istic  me,  si  quisquam  hanc,  and 
et  si  qua  are  to  a  considerable  extent  fixed  in  the  usage  of  the 
language;  the  increased  diflSculty  of  conserving  verse-unity  is 
obvious.^* 

The  very  fact  that  in  some  15,000  verses  so  few  cases  of  sepa- 
ration occur — and  this  in  spite  of  the  fondness  of  the  Roman 
for  interlocked  complexes  which  would  seem  to  make  the  preser- 
vation of  verse-unity  diflBcult — clearly  attests  the  sanity  of  Leo's 
contention.  The  further  fact  that  in  so  many  of  the  few  cases 
of  separation  the  unity  of  the  verse  reasserts  itself  through  asso- 
ciation of  thought  or  sound  confirms  in  large  measure  his  re- 
quirement of  special  justification  when  separation  does  occur. 
The  existence  of  a  few  cases  in  which  unity  is  not  apparent  need 
not  affect  the  validity  of  the  principle ;  the  essential  unity  of  the 
verse  so  far  as  attributive  adjectives  are  concerned  is  clear  at 
once  from  comparison  with  a  tragedy  of  Euripides  or  of  Seneca 
— clearer  than  any  statistics  could  make  it. 

IV. 

The  large  proportion  of  possessive  adjectives  among  the  cases 
of  separation  deserves  an  explanation.  They  represent  one- 
fourth  of  the  total;  indeed  if  we  eliminate  cases  of  merely  ap- 
parent separation  the  proportion  would  be  even  larger. 

No  small  part  of  the  explanation  is  found,  of  course,  in  the 
relative  frequency  of  the  possessive  adjectives  in  the  conversa- 


'*  In  As.  763  ff.  there  is  perhaps  some  effect  in  the  position  of  the 
nouns  cpistula,  cerata  tabula,  pictura  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  suc- 
cessive verses.  The  resumptive  cam  may  also  reinforce  the  unity  of  the 
last  verse. 
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tional  Latin  of  the  plays.  That  among  3000^'  cases  of  posses- 
sive adjectives  only  about  60  should  be  separated  from  their 
substantives  by  the  verse-end  may  seem  in  itself  some  slight 
tribute  to  verse-unity  rather  than  a  contravention  of  it.  Yet 
the  obvious  violence  to  the  unity  of  thought,  at  least  from  an 
English  standpoint,  in  dividing  **thy  son'*  between  two  verses 
makes  even  a  small  percentage  seem  inexplicably  large.  We 
must  not,  however,  allow  our  English  standpoint  to  influence 
us.  The  separation  of  **thy  son"  by  the  verse-end  in  English 
i^  not  altogether  analogous  to  the  separation  of  filius  from  tuos. 
For  in  the  Latin  sentence  the  phrase  corresponding  to  **thy 
son'*  is  much  less  of  an  independent  unit  of  thought  than  in 
the  English  sentence :  in  the  Latin  sentence,  largely  because  the 
possessives  mens,  tuos,  suos  are  generally  unemphatic  and  often 
without  accent  in  the  phrase-  or  sentence-unit,  the  division  by 
the  verse-end  does  not  separate  **thy"  from  **son,"  but  rather 
divides  a  larger  unit  of  thought.  It  is  clear,  for  example,  that 
tuos  emit  aedis  filius  (Most.  670)  constitutes  a  unit  of 
thought;  and  so,  too,  does  aedis  filius  \  tuos  emit  (Most. 
637,  cf.  997).  The  separation  in  this  latter  case,  if  any  is  felt, 
i^;  rather  that  of  aedis  filius  from  tuos  emit  than  merely  of  filius 
from  tuos.  Furthermore,  since  the  possessive  adjectives  meus, 
tuos,  suos  are  generally  unemphatic  in  our  examples,  it  is  pos- 
sible and  likely  that  in  this  example  tuos  was  absorbed  in  the 
rhythmical  unit  tuos  emit  without  much  consciousness  of  any 
violence  in  separating  tuos  from  filius  by  the  verse-end ;  the  fre- 
quency and  ease  with  which  words  intervene  between  these  pos- 
sessives and  their  substantives  (quite  apart  from  separation  by 
the  verse-end)  may  support  this  contention.  Even  if  the  pos- 
sessive had  some  slight  stress  upon  it,  as  in  the  beginning  of 
trochaic  verses  and  rarely  in  an  iambic  verse  {filiam  \  sudm 
despondit,  Cist.  600),  certainly  such  stress  was  subordinate: 
suam,  despite  some  quantitative  prominence,  must  have  been 
merged  in  the  surrounding  words."^     Of  course  it  may  be  ob- 

"Nilsson,  1.  c.  12. 

"  Some  such  idea  is  expressed  by  Appiihii,  1.  c.  63,  but  in  a  way  that 
fails  to  account  for  trochaic  verses  and  Cist.  600.     I  hope  it  is  clear  that 
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jected  that  the  thought  would  lead  us  to  merge  it  in  the  preced- 
ing, rather  than  in  the  following  word,  in  the  example  quoted, 
and  that  the  possessive  is  enclitic,'^  not  proclitic.  For  our  pres- 
ent purpose  it  is  enough  that  the  possessive  is  absorbed  in  a 
larger  unit,  and  that  the  separation  by  the  verse-end  is  by  no 
means  the  same  as  that  involved  in  the  division  between  verses 
of  the  English  possessive  and  its  substantive.'® 

In  the  second  place  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  possessives  are 
subject  to  at  least  one  influence  from  which  ordinary  attribu- 
tives are  free:  Kampf,**  and  others  before  him,  observed  the 
attraction  of  pronominal  words  to  one  another.  Such  attrac- 
tion appears  in  a  relatively  small  number  of  our  examples :®® 

earn  meae  |  uxori  (Men.  480), 

illam  quae  meam  |  gnatam  (Cist.  547), 

tu  mihi  tua  |  oratione  (As.  112), 

ad  illam  quae  tuom  |  .  .  .  filium  (Bacch.  406), 

fores  coDservas  |  mcas  a  tc  (As.  386), 

the  paragraph  above  is  not  intended  to  offer  any  complete  explanation 
of  the  separation,  but  only  to  suggest  that  the  separation,  such  as  it  is, 
is  probably  by  no  means  so  harsh  as  it  appears  to  us.  The  point  that  I 
wish  to  make  is  that  the  uncniphatic  possessive  has  very  little  independent 
force  and  is  not  merely  "  swallowed  up  "  (Appuhn)  metrically,  but  ab- 
sorbed in  larger  thought -units  even  of  ordinary  speech. 

"Lindsay,  Latin  Language  167;  but  cf.  E.  Wallstedt,  Fr&n  Filologiska 
Foreningen:  Sprftkliga  Uppsatser  III  (Lund  1906)  189  ff;  also  Radford, 
Trans.  Amer.  Phil.  Assoc.  36  (1905)  190  ff.  Neither  of  these  last  two 
articles  was  accessible  to  me  in  time  to  use  them  for  the  discussion  above. 

"  The  fact  that  the  genitive  case  is  used  in  appositional  relation  to  the 
possessives  (e.g.  mea  unius  opera)  might  lead  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
separation  is  not  more  serious  than  that  of  a  possessive  genitive.  This 
woul4  be  a  helpful  suggestion  if  the  possessive  genitive  in  Plautus  were 
regularly  or  even  frequently  separated  from  its  noun  by  the  verse;  cases 
do  occur  (e.  g.  Bacch.  901,  Rud.  1079,  Cist.  544),  but  rarely;  and  the 
possessive  genitive  with  pater,  uxor,  filius,  mater,  which  are  the  nouns  most 
frequently  appearing  in  our  cases  of  the  separated  possessive  adjective, 
is  in  Plautus  almost  inseparable  from  its  noun  even  })y  intervening  words. 

^  Kiimpf ,  1.  c.  16  ff. 

•"  A  few  cases,  though  too  few  to  be  significant,  of  a  verse-end  inter- 
vening between  pronominal  words  thus  combined  are  worth  noting:  tua  \  me 
Cas.  279-280,  meam  \  me  Cist.  9S-99,  me  \  meam  Ep.  480-481,  viea  \  meae 
M.  G.  738-739,  ae  \  suamquf;  Trin.  109-110,  tibi  \  tua  Ps.  112-113. 
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filio  I  meo  te  esse  amicum  et  ilium  intellezi  tibi  (Capt.  140), 
sine  dispendio  |  tuo  tuam  libertam  (Poen.  163 ), 
servos . . .  |  sues  mihi  (Most.  1087). 

If  alliteration  appears  in  such  eases,  it  is,  of  course,  incidental 
and  results  from  the  attraction;  it  is  not  a  primary  factor. 

Wackernagel  (Indog.  Forsch.  I,  406  ff.)  does  not  include  mens, 
tiios,  s\ios  among  his  examples  of  enclitic  words  that  drift  to 
the  beginning  of  the  sentence.  There  are  cases  of  separation 
that  might  have  been  aflfected  by  his  law,  but  they  are  too  few 
tci  suggest  the  direct  influence  of  his  law;  these  few  show  the 
enclitic  possessives  immediately  following  the  introductory 
word;  they  seem  more  significant  when  other  words  intervene 
between  the  possessive  and  the  noun :  e.  g.  True.  355,  Aul.  733, 
St.  416.  Since  Wackemagers  law  affects  particularly  certain 
monosyllabic  and  dissyllabic  pronouns,  it  follows  that  in  com- 
bination with  the  law  of  pronominal  attraction  there  results  in 
many  cases  the  necessity  of  placing  the  possessive  in  the  third 
or  fourth  place ;  take,  for  example,  these  two  cases,  one  of  sepa- 
ration, one  without  separation: 

conteris 
tu  tua  me  oratione,  mulier,  quisquis  es.     (Cist.  609) 

profecto  nemo  est  quem  iam  dehinc  metuam  mihi . 
^  ne  quid  nocere  possit,  cum  tu  mihi  tua 

oratione  omnem  aninmm  ostendisti  tuom.     (As.  Ill) 

To  say  nothing  of  other  features,  the  rule  of  collocation  that 
makes  tu  second  in  the  sentence,  in  combination  with  the  attrac- 
tion that  joins  tu  tua  me  and  tu  mihi  tua,  undoubtedly  regulates 
to  a  considerable  degree  the  disposition  of  the  words;  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  existence  of  such  laws  of  collocation  must  appear 
seriously  to  interfere  with  the  poet's  consideration  of  verse- 
unity,  at  least  in  many  eases. 

Such  laws  affect  the  spoken  language;  if  Plautus  is  more  ob- 
servant  of  them  than  of  verse-unity,  it  is  no  more  than  we  should 
expect  of  a  dramatic  poet  who  is  reproducing  the  conversational 
Latin  of  his  day.  The  same  general  truth  applies  to  ordinary 
attributives,  but  they  are  not  as  a  class  subject  to  thes'3  particu- 
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lar  regulations.  In  addition  to  the  observance  of  laws  control- 
ling the  arrangement  of  words  in  speech  the  poet  is  governed  by 
the  conditions  of  his  verse.  It  is  easy  to  overestimate  the  force 
of  metrical  convenience.  It  is  seldom  more  than  one  of  many 
factors.  But  it  may  hardly  be  denied  that  the  iambic  or  pyr- 
rhic  possessives  found  a  comfortable  habitat  at  the  end^^  and  at 
the  beginning  of  certain  iambic  and  trochaic  verses.  Indeed, 
quite  apart  from  the  metrical  convenience  of  the  possessives  that 
do  not  involve  separation,  the  cases  of  separated  possessives  of 
iambic  or  pyrrhic  measurement  lead  to  two  conclusions: 

1)  in  all  cases  of  separation  in  which  mens,  tuos,  or  suos  fol- 
lows a  substantive,  whether  with  or  without  intervening  words, 
the  possessive  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  verse;*' 

2)  in  all  cases  of  separation  in  which  meiis,  tuos,  or  suos  pre- 
cedes a  substantive,  whether  with  or  without  intervening  words, 
the  possessive  stands  at  the  end  of  the  first  verse.*' 

The  exceptions  to  these  principles®*  only  test  their  validity. 
It  is  of  course  evident  that  in  the  cases  covered  by  the  first  rule 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  possessive  should  not  stand  at  the  end 
of  the  second  verse ;  such  a  position  is  unusual,  probably  because 
the  separation  by  inter\'ening  words  is  thereby  abnormally 
great;  an  example  from  Terence  is 

qui  turn  illam  amabant,  forte  ita  ut  fit,  filium 
perduxere  illuc,  secuni  ut   una  easet,  meum.      (And.  80) 

Similarly  under  the  second  rule  there  is  no  reason  why  the  pos- 
sessive should  not  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  verse;  but 
here,  again,  such  position  is  unusual  probably  because  of  the 
extent  of  the  intervening  words ;  an  isolated  example  is 


•*  For  statistics  cf .  Nilsson,  1.  c.  37. 

•»Amph.  134,  135,  As.  387,  434,  Aul.  289,  Bacch.  880,  Capt.  141,  873, 
Cist.  586,  601,  Cure.  347,  430,  Ep.  391,  401,  482,  583,  M.  G.  543,  Most.  638, 
998,  1088,  Poen.  164,  192,  1375,  Ps.  483,  650,  850,  Rud.  743,  Trin.  1101, 
1144,  True.  293. 

"As.  16,  112,  785,  Aul.  733,  Bacch.  406,  777,  Cist.  184,  547,  772,  Ep. 
279,  Men.  420,  480,  518,  740,  M.  G.  563,  635,  799,  Rud.  1392,  St.  416.  Trin. 
1147,  True.  355. 

•*  The  hiatus,  therefore,  after  the  first  word  of  Ps.  650  is  not  to  be 
cured  by  changing  suam  hue  to  hue  suam  (Bothe),  and  Trin.  141  becomes 
suspicious. 
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meamne  hie   Mnesilochus,  Nicobuli  filius^ 
per  vim  ut  retineat  mulieremf     (Bacch.  842) 

In  both  cases  the  rare  position  is  attended  by  other  features :  in 
the  first,  the  postponement  of  menm  perhaps  suggests  the  pathos 
of  the  situation ;  in  the  second,  emphasis,  alliteration,  and  collo- 
cation with  hie  are  contributory  factors.  Finally,  such  an  ex- 
ception to  these  rules  as  appears  in  the  following  example  is  due 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  formula  and  the  greater  conveni- 
ence of  ohsecro  at  the  end : 

adsum,  Callicles:  per  tua  obsecro 
genua,  ut  tu  istuc  insipienter  factum  sapienter  feras     (True.  826) 

Cf.  Cure.  630,  where  per  tua  genua  te  obsecro  concludes  the 
verse,  and  Poen.  [1387],  where,  again  at  the  end  of  the  verse, 
we  find  per  ego  tua  te  genua  obsecro,^^ 

We  have  thus  noted  several  features  that  make  the  comparai 
tively  large  number  of  separated  possessives  more  easily  under- 
stood. As  in  the  case  of  ordinary  attributives,  there  are  occa- 
sionally special  conditions  which  emphasize  the  unity  of  the 
verse  in  spite  of  the  separation.  The  accidental  alliteration 
arising  from  pronominal  attraction  we  have  already  noticed, 
there  are  a  few  cases  of  genuine  alliteration : 

ubi  erit  empta,  ut  aliquo  ex  urbe  amoveas;   nisi  quid  est  tua 
secus  sententia.     (Ep.  279) 

nam  homineni  servoni  suos 
domitos  habere  oportet  oculos  et  manus     (M.  G.  563) 

oculos  volo 
meos  dolectare  niunditiis  meretriciis.     (Poen.  191) 

There  are  a  few  cases,  allied  to  those  of  pronominal  attraction, 
ill  which  pronominal  words  are  not  immediately  juxtaposed  but 
are  grouped  together  in  the  same  verse: 

ah,   saliis 
niea,   servavisti   me.      (Bacch.    879) 

vel  ego,  qui  duduni  fili  causa  coeperam 
ego  med  excruciare  animi,  quasi  quid  filius 

"Cf.   Langen,   Boithige    zur   Kritik   u.   Erkliiruiig   d.    PI.    335;    Kamp", 
1.  c.  21. 
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meus  deliquisset  me  erga  (Ep.  389)"* 

o  filia 
mea,  quom  banc  video,  mearum  meabsons  miscrianim  commones;   (Rud.  742) 

In  the  following  example  meae  belongs  to  both  nouns: 

inscitiae 
meae   et   stiiltitiae   ignoscas.      (M.    G.    542) 

The  possessive  adjectives  of  the  plural  pronouns  of  the  first 
and  second  persons  occur  naturally  with  much  less  frequency 
than  meus,  ttios,  sttos,  and  cases  of  separation  are  proportion- 
ately fewer.  They  are  subject  to  fewer  special  regulations  and 
conditions :  they  are  not  enclitics ;  metrical  convenience  does  not 
affect  their  position  so  significantly;  they  are  to  be  sure  subject 
to  the  principle  of  pronominal  attraction  :®^ 

saluto  te,  vicinc  Apollo,  qui  aedibus 

propinquos  nostris  accolis,  venerorque  te,   (Bacch.  172) 

ton8tric«m  Suram 
novisti  nostramf     (True.  405) 

qua  re  filiam 
credidisti  nostramf     (Ep.  597) 

meritissumo  eius  quae  volet  faciemus,  qui  hosce  amores 
nostros  dispulsos  compulit.     (As.  737) 

nam  meus  formidat  animus,  nostrum  tam  diu 
ibi  desidere  neque  redire  lilium.     (Baceh.  237) 

In  these  cases  there  is  little  to  suggest  the  entity  of  individual 
verses.  The  possessive  and  its  noun  in  every  example  but  one 
bracket  other  words,  and  the  word-group  thus  formed  shows  no 
respect  for  verse-unity.  Such  word-groups  appear  in  very  sim- 
ple form  in  Altenberg's  examples  from  early  prose;  in  Plautus *s 
verse — we  may  not  here  enquire  into  the  causes — they  are  often 

••Note  also  ego,  ego  med,  mens  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  successive 
verses. 

"  This  docs  not  happen  to  appear  in  our  examples,  but  note  Terence 
Haut.  711: 

ut  quom  narret  aenex 
voster  nostro  esse  istani  amicam  gnati,  non  credat  tameu. 
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orste,  as  tht>  last  example  above  illustrates."'     The  signiti- 

is  that  in  spite  of  the  emploj-ment  of  such  interlocked 

et  80  seldom  allows  them  to  escape  into  the  second 

i\  u.  true  that  when  the  ordinary  attributive  escapes, 

-unity  seems  more  often  to  reassert  itself  than  when  a  pos- 

is  separated,  but  such  difference  as  there  is,  is  accounted 

the  relative  frequency  of  the  possessives,  the  unemphatic 

.V  of  most  of  them,   and  their  metrical  character,  which 

s  some  of  them  to  the  extremities  of  the  verse.     Inasmuch 

loster,  vaster  are  subject  only  to  the  second  of  these  influ- 

!s,  lack  of  emphasis  may  properly  be  regarded  as  the  most 

important  factor  in  the  separation. ** 

"  In  the  cases  of  meuf,  tvas,  tvos.  uausUj  the  possemive  u  aepBrated 
m  its  Doun  only  by  a  vprb   (Aul,   733-734,  Ps.  849-830).     There  arc  n 
•■.J  cases  of  more  elaborate  inteciockiag: 

ad  ilium  quae  tuuni 
perdidit,  peBrom  dedit  tibi  filium  uiiice  ujikum.     (Bacch.  40(J) 

iol  effects  are  nsiully  produi;e<i  by  auch  arniDtpiments;  bu  iDlerMiing 

Bieut  tuom  vii  unicum  gnatuni  tuae 

superese  vitae  Bospitcm  et  superstitem,  (As.  IC) 

Here  the  couplet  is  swurely  linked  together  by  the  conncttioo  between 
tbc  noun  of  the  first  verse  and  the  adjectives  of  the  sei^uod;  but  m  the 
connection  is  pn-dieative.  the  unity  of  tbo  second  verse,  reinforced  by  the 
sound'  ond  sense-effect,  is  paramount;  iuae  is  separated  from  vitae,  and 
the  eepsration  nlso  divides  the  group  tuae  iiipeTi:ase  xitae,  but  if  our  con- 
elusiona  above  are  correct,  the  weak  force  of  tuae  made  the  separation 
inoffensive  to  the  Komau.     Another  interesting  case  is 

quid   alsl   ecqiiam   scis   filium   tibicinam 
uieura  blnaref     (Ps.  *82) 

The  criascniss  .li/ii.im  /'hiiin  tib  ixiiam  |  mtvm  bnnga  together  the  con 

traited  objects  and  suggests  the  father's  indignation,  while  meum  ts  too 
neak  to  interrupt  seriously  tbe  unity  of  the  verses  except  so  far  aa  it  is 
already  interrupted 

"  The  evidence  does  not  suffice  to  include  Greek  influence  as  an  add! 
tional  factor  The  ways  of  expressing  the  possessiie  idea  in  Greek  are 
more  varied  and  the  conditions  inherent  in  the  wordi  are  different  from 
those  of  their  Latin  equivalents  The  fragments  of  the  New  Comedy  offer 
almost  no  parallels  to  the  separation  in  Plnutua  In  Menander'a  (307  K) 
rojitirti  aai-uii  ta-ii,  av  ra  fr/jnj/in-a  |  iirit,(  -u  aai-,i,  the  article  nitb  the  poa 
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V. 

These  special  conditions  also  affect  many  other  pronominal 
adjectives,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that,  for  example,  the 
demonstrative  pronouns  in  their  adjectival  usage  are  second,  in 
frequency  of  separation,  to  the  possessive  adjectives.  Again, 
however,  the  cases  of  separation,  viewed  with  reference  to  the 
total  number  of  occurrences  of  such  adjectives,  are  extremely 
few.  The  fact  that  these  words  are  pronominal  as  well  as  ad- 
jectival may  in  many  cases  have  mitigated  the  separation;  and 
the  effect  of  Wackemagers  law  and  of  the  law  of  pronominal 
attraction,  working  either  separately  or  in  common,  is  very  pro- 
nounced in  many  of  our  examples.  The  studies  of  Langen, 
Bach,  Kampf,  Kellerhof,  taken  in  connection  with  Wacker- 
nagel's  different  and  broader  point  of  view,  explain  the  position 
not  only  of  the  demonstratives,  but  of  the  determinative,  and 
of  the  indefinite  quis  and  its  derivatives.  If  these  words  find 
their  natural  habitat  immediately  after  the  introductory  word 
of  the  sentence,  and  if  the  closeness  of  the  adjectival  relation  is 
something  much  less  binding  than  the  operation  of  Wacker- 
nagel's  law — as  is  quite  evident — it  is  remarkable  that  cases  of 
separation  are  so  infrequent. 

The  examples  that  follow  will  show  the  pronominal  word  in 
close  connection  with  the  introductory  word  of  the  sentence;  so 
nunc  is  immediately  followed  by  hoc: 

nunc  hoc  deferam 
argentum  ad  hanc,  quam  mage  amo  quam  matrem  meam.     (True.  661) 


sessive  genitive  may  suggest  an  amplifying  idea.  I  have  not  found  any 
cases  of  efx6^,  adq  thus  separated.  In  Euripides,  however,  parallels  occur, 
but  they  are  less  frequent  than  in  Plautus ;  e.  g.  yvfm^  rbpawov  Kai  Kaoi^i^ov^ 
rUvoiq  I  kfin'tq  ^vmwv;  (Med.  877,  possibly  with  emphasis  on  f/^oZc),  rfjv&  ifit/v 
KOfui^ofiai  I  Tittfiuv  aAfXipr/v  (Iph.  T.  1362),  ovxl  rt/v  kfjiTjv  \  <f>ovia  vouKuv  x^'tpf^ 
(Iph.  T.  o85),  Irwtrav  cif  ai/v  avv  Bto'tg  aya7fiaTL  \  yalav  (Iph.  T.  1480).  So,  too, 
o6v  ...  I  irpdow^rnv  (Ion  925),  Trarpoq  \  ror/zot' (Ion  725,  Med.  746),  0/>tmf  | 
rdf  adf  (Ion  1271),  rUva  .  .  .  |  rap"  (Med.  792),  toIgi  ao'tg  kvavriov  \  ?.6y(uatv 
(Med.  1132).  On  the  whole,  inherent  features  of  the  I^atin  words  are  more 
likely  to  have  been  the  dominant  influences,  although  the  agreement  points 
to  an  inherited  separaVjility. 
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nomen  Trinummo  feeit.     nane  boe  vos*  rogat 

ut  Hc«at  poMidcre  bane  nomen  fabalam.     (Trin.  20)*^ 

In  C'lrMe  awKX*iation  with  qui  or  with  si: 

nam  nervoin  muii  qui  iilam"  nectar!  solet 

meum  gnatum:  is  ipse  banc  destinant  fidicinauL     (Ep.  486) 

bi  qui  iilum  dudum  conciliavenint  mibi 
ficregrinum  Hpartacum,   (Poen.  769) 

nimis  ecaftor  facinus  minim  est,  qui  illi  conlibitum  siet 

meo  viro  sic  me  insimulare  falso  facinus  tarn  malum.     (Amph.  858) 

qui  ad  ilium  deferat 
meum  erum,  qui  Atbenis  fuerat,  qui  banc  amaverat,  (M.  G.  131) 

ut  si  illic  concriminatus  sit  advorsum  militem 

meufl  conservofiy  eam  vidiMe  bic  cum  alieno  oscularier,  (M.  G.  242) 

nam  si  ille  argcntum  prius 
basi>cs  buc  affort,  continue  nos  ambo  exclusi  sumus.     (As.  360) 

edopol  no  illic  pulchram  praedam  agat,  si  quis  illam  invencrit 
aulam  onustam  auri;  (Aul.  610)** 

di  tibi  propitii  sunt,  nam  bercle  si  istam  semel  amiseris 

lil)ertatemy  baud  facile  in  eundem  rusum  restitues  locum.     (M.  G.  701) 

The  regularity  with  which  the  separated  noun  in  these  and  many 
other  cases  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  verse,  with  many 
words  intervening  between  it  and  the  pronominal  adjective — a 
mystery  followed  by  its  solution — conveys  the  effect  of  a  per- 
sonal pronoun  and  an  appositive — **him  .  .  .  my  son,"  etc. 
Such  interpretation  may  be  purely  subjective,***  but  in  any  case 

••  Hut  A  roads  voa  hoc. 

•'On  thin  vorso  cf.  lioo,  liomcrkuiigeii  iiber  plautinische  Wortstellung  u. 
Wortgruppon  A'M). 

*'  ilium  qui  V. 

•'  FiMituri'H  roinforeing  the  unity  of  tho  verso  are  apparent  in  the  pre- 
vioiiM  example  {hosprs  huc)y  ami  here  particularly  where  aulam  onustam 
auri  are  undoubtedly  linked  together  by  a  unity  of  sound-effect:  cf.  Aul. 
7lU.  (UT,  700,  SOO.  S21. 

**  Cf .  Appuhn,  1.  0.  r)9.  In  a  ease  like  the  following,  the  noun  with  its 
relative  ohiunt^  in  the  seeond  verse  seiMus  to  intensify  the  sul)stantival  ef- 
fiH't  of  tlie  demonstrative  in  the  first  verst*: 

"  quam   faoile   et    quam    fortunate   evenit    illi,   obseero, 
nmlieri  quam  liborare  volt  amati>r. "     (Kp.  243) 

tVoasiimally  this  etVoot  is  brought  out  explioitly: 

em  istio  l\omo  te  artieuhitim  oom*i»lit.  senex, 
tuos  sorvi»s.      ^,  Kp.  4S.s) 
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the  rather  constant  attraction  of  these  pronominal  words  to  the 
second  place  in  the  sentence,  without  regard  to  any  association 
with  the  noun,  was  certainly  the  usage  of  the  spoken  language; 
it  is,  therefore,  unlikely  that  there  was  any  violence  in  the  sepa- 
ration by  the  verse  comparable  to  the  division  in  English  of 
**that  .  .  .  son  of  mine."  Many  pronominal  adjectives  seem  to 
have  an  independent  force,  a  closer  aflftnity  with  other  words 
than  with  their  substantives :  in  any  consideration  of  verse-unity 
they  are  almost  non-existent. 

In  isolated  cases  the  separated  demonstrative  appears  in  com- 
pany with  nam  and  quid;  the  indefinite  quis  and  its  derivatives 
are  similarly  connected  with  the  introductory  particle  rather 

than  with  the  noun : 

nam  is  illius  filiam 
conicit  in  navem  miles  clam  matrem  suam,   (M.  G.  Ill) 

quid  hie**  uon  poterat  do  suo 
senex  obsonari  filial  nuptiis?     (Aul.  294) 

sed  speculator  ne  quis  aut  hinc  aut  ab  laeva  aut  dextera 
nostro  consilio  venator  adsit  cum  auritis  plagis.     (M.  G.  607) 

nam  cogitato,  si  quis  hoc  gnato  tuo 

tuos  servos  faxit,  qualem  haberes  gratiam?      (Capt.   711) 

nescio  quid  istuc  negoti  dicam,  nisi  si  quispiam**  est 
Amphitruo  alius,  (Amph.  825) 

ibo  in  Piraeum,  visam  ecquae  advenerit 

in  portum  ex  Ei)heso  navis  mercatoria.     (Bacch.  235)  ' 

ecquem 
rocalvom  ad  Silanum  seneni,  statutum,  ventriosum,  (Rud.  316) 

Some  examples  have  already  illustrated  the  juxtaposition  of 
pronominal  words;  in  the  following  case  (a  lyrical  passage) 
particles  and  pronouns  are  grouped  together  in  a  way  that  read- 
ers of  Plautus  will  admit  to  be  almost  inevitable;  if  there  is  any 
violence  in  the  separation  of  istam — which  I  doubt — it  is  easily 


••Usually  punctuated — quid.^  hie  etc.,  but  unnecessarily,  I  think;  in  any 
case  the  stress  is  on  quid,  and  hie  is  not  the  first  word  of  the  sentence-unit, 
as  the  metre  shows. 

••There  is,  however,  nothing  regular  in  the  collocation  si  quispiam: 
see  the  examples  in  Prehn,  Quaestiones  Plautinae  de  pronominibus  indefinitis 
7-8. 
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forgiven  for  the  sake  of  scelestam,  scdus,  linguam  and  the  di- 
vision only  brings  into  relief  that  phrase : 

quid  estt  quo  modot  iam  quidem  horde  ego  tibi  iatam 
■eelestam,  leeliis,  llngnam  abeeidam.     (Amph.  556) 

There  are  other  examples  of  the  demonstrative  which  have 
none  of  the  attendant  features  illustrated  above,  but  which  for 
other  reasons  are  hardly  to  be  considered  as  disturbing  the  unity 
of  the  verse.  Among  these  is  a  small  group  of  cases  in  which 
the  noun  is  in  the  first  verse,  and  the  demonstrative  in  the  sec- 
ond verse  is  defined  in  a  relative  clause;  thus  the  second  verse 
simply  amplifies  the  meaning  of  the  noun  in  the  first  verse : 

'  immo  apud  tiapeiitam  ritnm  est 
ilium  quern  dizi  Ljeouem/  (Cure.  345) 

■ 

eontinuo  arbitretur  uxor  tuo  gnato  atque  ut  fidicinam 

illam  quam  is  volt  liberare,  quae  ilium  eomunpit  tibi, 

uloiaeare  atque  ita  curetur,  usque  ad  mortem  ut  eerviat.    (Ep.  267) 

oboluit  marsuppium 
huie  ifltuo  quod  babes.     (Men.  384) 

So,  too,  with  idem: 

duxit  uzorem  bio  sibi 
eandem  quam  olim  Tirginem  hie  eompresserat,  (Cist.  177) 


•T 


There  is,  of  course,  no  more  separation  in  these  cases  than  in 

sed  optume  eecum  ipse  adyenit 
bospes  ille,  qui  has  tabellas  attulit.     (Pers.  543) 

According  to  the  earlier  punctuation  with  a  comma  after  singu- 
lariaSf  the  following  verses  would  not  concern  us: 

els  indito  catenas  singularias 

istaSy   maiores   quibus   sunt  iuncti   demito.      (Capt.    112) 

But  Bach  (Studemund-Stud.  II  322)  offers  valid  reasons  for 
referring  istas  to  the  previous  verse;  such  a  separation  is  diflS- 
cult  to  parallel,  and  Bach's  examples  are  wide  of  the  mark. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  contrast  suggested  by  the  juxtaposition 


"Or  in 

quid  aisf  tu  nunc  si  forte  eumpse  Charmidem  conspexeris 

ilium  quern  tibl  istas  dedisse  commemoras  epistulas,    (Trin.  950) 
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of  istas  and  maiores,  which  may  account  for  the  separation,  but 
it  is  certainly  very  vaguely  suggested;  the  demonstrative,  if  it 
follows  the  noun  and  is  in  the  second  verse,  is  usually  attended 
by  features  that  more  evidently  justify  separation: 

quia  istuc  quaesof  an  ille  quasi  egof — is  ipse  quasi  tu.  (tum)8enex 
ille  quasi  ego  **  si  vis,"  inquit  *'  quattuor  sane  dato  "  (St.  552 )"• 

ei  rei  dies 
haec  praestituta  est,  proxuina  Dionjsiaf 
eras  ea  quidem  sunt.     (Ps.  58) 

tu  abduc  hosce  intro  et  una  nutrieem  simul 
iube  hanc  abire  hinc  ad  te.     (Poen.  1147) 

qua  pro  re  argentum  promisit  hie  tibif — si  vidulum 
hunc  redegissem  in  potestatem  eius,  iuratust  dare 
mihi  talentum  niagnum  argenti.      (Rud.  1378) 

Such  analogies  as  there  are  to  istas  according  to  Bach's  punctu- 
ation must  be  found  in  these  examples:  the  contrast  in  ille  .  .  . 
ego,  haec  .  .  .  cras,^^  and  the  resumptive  force  of  hanc  and  its 
proximity  to  hinc — all  these  features  reinforce  the  unity  of  the 
verses;  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  the  last  example  hunc  .  .  . 
eius  is  a  feature  that  has  any  bearing  upon  the  separation  of 
hunc:  it  is  an  unusual  example  (cf.  Trin.  1123-4  according  to 
Lindsay's  Oxford  text),  and  the  nearest  parallel  to  Bach's  istas 
that  I  have  found. 

A  few  examples  do  not  admit  of  grouping  under  characteris- 
tics common  to  any  large  number  of  cases:*"® 

postrenio,  si  dictis  nequis  i)erduci  ut  vera  haec  creilas 
mea  dicta,  ex  fact  is  nosce  rem.     (Most.  198) 

haec  sunt  atque  aliae  multae  in  magnis  dotibus 
inconimoditatos  sumptusque  intolorabiles.      (Aul.  532) 

an  te  ibi  vis  inter  istas  vorwirier 
prosedas,  pistoruni  arnicas,  (Poen.  265) 

"  The  whole  context  shouKl  ]>e  r<?ad  to  get  the  play  on  quasi  ego  and 
(juusi  tu. 

•'(.'ontrast  with  this  verse  a  later  reference  in  the  same  play: 

nam  olim  (jiunn  abiit,  argento  haec  dies 
})raestitutaHt,  cjiioad  roforrot  nobis,  necpK'  dum  rettiilit.     (Ps.  623) 

'"^  Most.   61 S   sh()iil«l   be   ineliidod,  if   Loo's  supplementary   readings  are 
correct. 
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mulier  profecto  natast  ex  ipsa  Mora; 

nam  quaevis  alia  quae  morast  aeque,  mora 

minor  ea  Tidetur  qnam  quae  propter  mnlieremat.     (M.  G.  1292) 

pro  di  immortaleSy  similiorem  molierem 

magiaque  eandem,  at  pote  quae  non  sit  eadem,  (M.  G.  528) 

In  none  of  these  is  the  separation  violent;  effective  antithesis, 
long  words  grouped  in  one  verse,  alliteration,  the  combination 
of  associated  ideas — ea  .  .  .  quae  propter  mulier emst,^^^  eandem 
.  .  .  eadem — are  compensating  features,  all  of  which  testify  to 
the  individuality  of  the  verse. 

The  freedom  with  which  the  relative  is  separated  from  its 
noun  in  Oscan  and  Umbrian  (Norden,  Kunstprosa  I  181  n. ; 
Altenburg,  De  sermone  pedestri  Italorum  vetustissimo  530) 
suggests  that  the  relative  adjective  has  an  inherent  separability ; 
and  in  several  of  the  cases  there  is  some  evidence  of  unity  de- 
spite the  separation : 

nimis  paene  manest. — ^mane  quod  tu  occeperia 
negotium  agere,  id  totum  procedit  diem.     (Pers.  114) 

ut  in  tabellis  quoe  consignavi  hie  heri 

latrones,  ibus  denumerem  stipendium.     (M.  G.  73) 

cui  servitutem  di  danunt  lenoniam 

puero,  atque  eidem  si  addunt  turpitudinem,  (Pa.  767) 

ita  ut  occepi  dicere,  ilium  quem  dudum  (e  fano  foras) 

lenonem  eztrusiati,  hie  eius  vidulum  eccillum  (tenet).     (Rud.  1065) 

di  ilium  infelicent  omncs,  qui  post  hunc  diom 

leno  ullam  Yeneri  unquam  immolarit  hostiam,  (Poen.  449) 

qui  hie  litem  apisci  postulant  pciurio 

mail,  res  falsas  qui  impetrant  apud  iudicem,  (Rud.  17) 

quin  tu  tuam  rem  cura  potius  quam  Scleuci,  quae  tibi 

condicio  nova  et  luculcnta  fertur  per  me  interpretem.     (M.  G.  951) 

ni  hercle  diflfregeritis  talos  posthac  quemque  in  tegulis 
videritis  alienum/"  (M.  G.  156) 

qui  onmes  se  amarc  credit,  quacque  aspexcrit 

mulier:*"^  eum  oderunt  qua  viri  qua  mulieres.     (M.  G.  1391) 

"*  This  does  not  exhaust  the  eflfects:  note  mora  at  the  ends  of  succes- 
sive verses;  and  mora  at  the  end  of  the  second  verse  may  be  in  close  re- 
lation with  quaevis  alia  of  its  own  verse  as  well  aa  with  the  next  verse. 

""Similarly,  but  without  separation  by  the  verse  in 

quemque  a  milite  hoc  videritis  hominem  in  nostris  tegulis,  (M.  G.  160) 
^"^  Mulierem  B,  mulieres  eum  CD. 
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The  uniformity  with  which  the  separated  substantive  stands  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  verse  is  rather  striking :  the  mystery 
suggested  by  the  anticipatory  relatives  makes  its  solution  worth} 
of  a  prominent  position ;  the  resumptive  pronoun  in  many  cases 
makes  the  noun  at  home  in  its  verse  in  spite  of  separation — 
negotium  ,  .  .  id,  latrones  ,  ,  ,  ibus,  puero  .  .  .  eidem,  lenonem 
.  .  .  eius;  other  evidence  of  unity  is  visible  in  the  fact  that  malt 
(Rud.  18)  belongs  as  much  with  the  qui  of  its  own  verse  as 
with  the  qui  of  the  preceding  verse/^*  and  in  the  echo  mtUier 
.  .  .  muUeres  (M.  G.  1392).^^* 

Occasionally  the  interrogative  adjective  is  similarly  separated: 

quern  amplexa  sum 
hominemf     (M.  G.  1345) 

cuia  ad  aures 
vox  mi  advolavitf     (Rud.  332)'«« 

The  indefinite  adjectives,  too,  now  and  then  appear  in  verses 
by  themselves;  such  a  separation  of  nescio  quis  from  its  noun 
hardly  impairs  verse-unity;^®^  and  cases  of  aliquis  and  quis- 
gwam/®*  by  the  very  nature  of  the  words,  are  inoffensive : 

nam  sibi  laudavisse  hasce  ait  architectonem 

nescio  quem  exaedificatas  insanum  bene.     (Most.  760) 

atque  ego  illi  aspicio  osculantem  Philocomasium  cum  altero 
nescio  quo  adulescente.      (M.  G.  288) 

si  censes,  coquoni 
aliquem  arripiamus,  prandium  qui  percoquat   (Merc.  579) 

ego  si  allcgavissem  aliquem  ad  hoc  negotium 

minus  bominem  doctum  minusque  ad  banc  rem  callidum,  (Ep.  427) 

'*•  Cf .  Leo,  Analecta  Plautina :  de  figuris  sermonis  I  20.  Tbe  position  of 
mali  (18)  and  hojwn  (21),  each  at  the  beginning  of  its  verse,  brings  out 
the  contrast. 

'•*  For  the  repetition  of  mulier  cf. 

ecce  ad  me  advenit' 
mulier,   (jua   mulier   alia   nullast    pulchrior:     (Merc.    100) 

*"•  Cui   MS8.     But   the   same  or   similar  phrases   usually   occur  without 
separation:   Trin.  45,  Cure.  229,  Merc.  864. 
'"  Cf.  Ter.  Ad.  657-658. 
'«Cf.  Ter.  Ad.  716-717. 
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peiorem  ego  hominem  magisque  vorsute  malum 

numquam  edepol  quemquam  vidi  quam  hie  est  Simla;    (Ps.  1017) 

neque  ego  taetriorem  beluam 
yidlsse  me  umquam  quemquam  quam  te  censeo.     (Most.  607) 

There  are  some  noteworthy  features:  the  balanced  alliteration 
in  Merc.  579-580;  in  Ep.  427  aliquem  is  really  substantival, 
*' somebody  else,"  and  the  next  verse  a  separable  element;  in 
the  two  cases  of  quisquam,  the  regular  juxtaposition  of  words 
ending  in  -qiiam  is  illustrated.^®'* 

Alter,^^^  when  separated,  is  in  effect  an  added  idea: 

at  ego  nunc,  Amphitruo,  dico:  Sosiam  servom  tuom 

praeter  me  alterum,  inquam,  adveniens  faclam  ut  offendas  domi,     (Amph. 
612) 

eho  tu,  quam  vos  igltur  filiam 
nunc  quaeritatls  alteram?     (Cist.  602) 

The  separation  of  alterum  from  tantum  in  the  following  couplet 
(omitted  in  A)  is  more  violent;  cf.  the  same  phrase  within  the 
verse  in  Bacch.  1184,  an  anapestic  passage,  and  in  frag.  4  of 
the  Caecus: 

immo  etiam  si  alterum 
tantum  perdundumst,  perdam  potius  quam  sinam    (Ep.   518) 

So  in  this  case  of  iantulum: 

immo,  Chrysjilc,  em  non  tantulum 
unquam  intcrmittit  tempus  quin  eum  nominot.      (Bacch.  209) 

It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  any  emphasis  is  attained  by 
the  position  of  these  cretic  words  at  the  end  of  the  verse  and 
by  their  separation  from  the  substantives,  but  the  context  in 
each  case  suggests  considerable  emphasis  upon  the  adjectives.^ ^^ 


109 


This  hardly  needs  further  evidence,  but  to  quote  only  one  play,  of. 
Men.  192,  400,  447,  518.  613,  7S0,  959. 

"•Cf.  the  separation  of  alim  in  St.  449-450;  Ter.  And.  778-779  {alia 
aliam)y  Hec.  365-366,  Ad.  52-53,  in  the  last  two  cases  preceding  the  noun. 

'"  The  inherent  separability  of  these  pronominal  adjectives  is  confirmed 
by  the  same  phenomena  in  Greek :  cf .  above,  p.  215,  and  for  the  demonstratives 
Menander  567;  Philemon  7;  58;  Diphilus  30;  3;  for  avrog  Menander  117- 
118;  580;  748;  for  rig  Menan<ler  325,  8;  for  o^r/r  Menan<ler  393;  f or  n tan ira 
Menander  140;  for  aA?.o^  Menander  535,  3. 
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VI. 

The  numerals,  also,  have  an  independent  existence  which  may 
account  for  the  cases  of  separation  by  the  verse-end: 

Bcelcstiorcm  e^o  annum  ar^ento  faenori 

numquam  ullum  vidi  quam  hie  mihi  annus  optigit.     (Most.  532) 

verbum 
nullum"*  fecit.     (Bacch.  982) 

ferat  epistulas 

(luas,  eas  nos  consignomus,  quasi  sint  a  patre:   (Trin.  774) 

ei  filiae 

duae  erant,  quasi  nunc  meae  sunt;  eac  crant  duobus  nuptae  fratribus, 

quasi  nunc  meac  sunt  vobis.     (8t.  539) 

Alexandrum  majj^num  atquc  A^thoclem  aiunt  maxumas 

duo  res  gessisse:   quid  mihi  fict  tertio, 

qui  solus  facio  facinora  inmortalia.     (Most.  775) 

t 
I 

hie  dico,  in  fanum  Veneris  qui  mulierculas 
duas  secum  adduxit,  (Kud.  128) 

occepere  aliae  mulieres 
duae  post  me  sic  fabulari  inter  sese  (Ep.  236) 

mulieres 
duae  innocentes  intus  hie  sunt,  tui  indij^entes  auxili,   (Rud.  641) 

quia  vos  in  patriam  domum 
rediissc  video  bene  gesta  re  ambos,  te  et  fratrem  tuom.     (St.  506) 

turn  captivorum  quid  dueunt  secum!   ])uer()a,  virgines, 
binos,  ternos,  alius  quinque;    (Ep.  210) 

ubi  saepe  causam  dixeris  pendens  advorsus  octo 
artutos,  audacis  viros,  valentis  virgatores.      (As.  564) 

ubi  saepe  ad  languorem  tua  duritia  de<Ieris  octo 
validos  lictores,  ulmeis  adfectos  lentis  virgis.     (As.  574) 

(atque)   auditavi  8{ie[>o  hoc  volgo  dicier, 
solere  elephaiitum  gravidani  ]>erpetu()s  decern 
esse  anno.s;   (St.  167) 

non  quincjuaginta  niodo, 
quadriiigeiitos  fiiios  liabet  atijue  cquideiii  h'ctos  sine  probro:    (Bacch.  973) 

"'  rerhum  nullum  without  separation  ]\v  the  verse  in  Bacch.  785  (by 
emen<hiti(>n),  Tor.  Kiin.  ss.  llhis,  with  nrquc  preceding,  is  separated  in 
Ter.  /  (1.  So. 
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The  last  passage  is  from  a  canticum,  and  is  ascribed  by  Leo  to 
an  amplificator.  In  the  other  examples  some  attendant  features 
are  worth  noting.  Respect  for  unity  is  shown  in  duae — duohus 
(St.  539),  duo—tertio  (Most.  775), "»  and  in  the  isolation  of 
adjectives  and  nouns  in  the  second  verse  in  the  two  examples 
from  the  Asinaria.  In  most  of  the  cases  the  numeral  follows 
the  noun,  or  if  it  precedes  the  separation  brings  into  prominence 
important  elements  (As.  564,  574,  St.  168).  A  few  cases  of 
omnes  are  in  place  here:"* 

hariolos,  haruspices 
xnitte  omnes;   (Amph.  1132) 

quin  edepol  servos,  ancillas  domo 
certum  est  omnis  mittere  ad  te.     (Cas.  521) 

deartuasti  dilaceravisti  atque  opes 

eonfecisti  omnes,  res  ac  rationes  meas:   (Capt.  672  ap.  Nonium) 

ita  res  divina  mihi  fuit:  res  serias 

omnis  eztollo  ex  hoc  die  in  alium  diem.     (Poen.  499) 

Bhodum  venimus,  ubi  quas  merces  vexeram 
omnis  ut  volui  vendidi  ex  sententia:   (Merc.  93) 

servos  pollicitust  dare 
suos  mihi  omnis  quaestioni.     (Most.  1087) 

ubi  ego  omnibus 
parvis  magnisque  miseriis  praefulcior:    (Ps.  771) 

atque  me  minoris  facio  prae  illo,  qui  omnium 
Icgum  atque  iurum  fictor,  conditor  cluet ;    (Ep.  522) 

fateor  me  oiiiniuin 
hominum  esse  Athenis  Atticis  minimi  preti.     (Ep.  501) 

The  first  six  examples,  in  which  the  adjective  follows  in  the 
second  verse,  involve  no  violation  of  verse-unity;  the  last  three, 
however,  are  certainly,  from  an  English  standpoint,  more  de- 
structive of  unity.  (Cf.  also  the  separation  of  tot  in  Poen. 
582.)  It  is  likely  that  the  adjective  is  more  separable  than 
the  corresponding  word  in  English:  the  evidence  for  this  is 
found  in  the  apparent  separability  of  numerals  in  general,  and 

^"Cf.  Poen.  898. 

"*For  omnes  in  Tor.  cf.  And.  77,  CG7,  Eun.  1032.     Similarly  complures, 

Ter.  Ad.  229  (cf.  phirumi  in  Plautus,  above,  p.  237);  pauci,  Ter.  Ilec.  58; 

aliquod,  Ter.  Phor.  312.     Cf.  Xorden.  Acneis  Buch  VI,  390. 
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in  the  usage  of  the  corresponding  words  in  Greek  verse.^"  Cer- 
tainly the  explanation  of  the  separation  of  numerals  is  more 
likely  to  be  found  in  inherent  qualities  of  the  numerals  as 
such  than  in  such  attendant  features  as  the  metrical  convenience 
of  the  cretic  omnium  at  the  end  of  a  verse. 


VII. 

Proper  and  improper  numerals,  pronominal  adjectives,  and 
in  particular  possessive  adjectives  were  separated  without  essen- 
tial disturbance  of  verse-unity.  This  inherent  separability 
seems  to  be  proved  not  only  by  the  treatment  of  these  words  in 
Plautus,  but  by  the  evidence  furnished  by  early  Latin  prose, 
and  by  Greek  prose  and  verse:  the  nature  of  the  evidence  sug- 
gests that  this  separability  was  an  inherited  trait.  The  opera- 
tion of  Wackernagers  law  and  of  the  law  of  pronominal  attrac- 
tion is  a  further  manifestation  of  the  looseness  of  the  bond  that 
binds  pronominal  adjectives  to  their  nouns.  The  separation  of 
possessive  adjectives  was  probably  promoted  by  the  unemphatic 
nature  of  the  words,  which  suffered  a  loss  of  their  individuality. 
These  conclusions  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  of  Appuhn 

In  the  treatment  of  attributive  adjectives,  however,  I  hope 
that  something  has  been  gained  by  an  attempt  to  interpret, 
within  the  limits  set  by  the  paper,  the  passages  illustrating  sep- 
aration. We  found  that  attributives  following  the  noun  and 
separated  were  regularly  expressions  of  ideas  ranging  from  pre- 
dicative to  amplifying,  and  the  separation  was  usually  attended 
by  features  that  reinforced  the  unity  of  the  verse.  We  found, 
too,  that  when  the  separated  attributives  preceded  their  nouns, 
although  from  an  English  standpoint  the  unity  of  the  verse  was 

"*For  the  ordinary  numerals  in  Ter.  cf.  Eun.  332,  Phor.  638,  Ad.  46. 
For  Greek  examples  cf.  t)r,  oiMt/r, ////fW/V,  Menander  535,  3;  282;  382;  397; 
128,  3;  Philemon  4.  Li;  28,  9;  other  numerals,  Menander  7,  1;  357;  547- 
548;  Philemon  12;  89,  7;  Tr/c,  Menander  13,  2;  173;  b?Mr^  Menander  67,  2; 
TraiTfr,  aT«^•7tf,l)il)hilus  17,  2;  Philemon  91,  7;  Menander  292,  4;  363,  7; 
404,  7;  532,  1;  tto/./^,  Menander  593.  And  for  numerals  in  early  Latin 
prose,  cf.  Altenl)ur^,  1.  c.  524  ff. 
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impaired,  there  were  almost  always  associations  of  sound  or 
sense  that  reasserted  the  unity  of  the  verse ;  more  often  the  unity 
was  apparent  in  the  organization  of  the  thought  than  in  the 
superficial  colligation  resulting  from  sound-effects. 

We  may  not  always  be  confident  that  the  resultant  effects  rep- 
resent efficient  causes:  in  the  matter  of  alliteration  this  is  espe- 
cially true.  The  confinement,  in  most  cases,  of  alliterative 
groups  to  a  single  verse  attests  the  entity  of  the  verse,  but  allit- 
eration is  seldom  more  than  an  incidental  factor  in  separation : 
usually  other  and  stronger  factors  appear  along  with  alliteration. 

Metrical  convenience  is  evident  in  the  position  of  some  words, 
especially  those  of  considerable  length,  cretic  words,  and  the 
possessive  adjectives  of  pyrrhic  and  iambic  measurement:  the 
position  convenient  for  such  words  may  have  conduced  to  sepa- 
ration.    Again,  however,  other  factors  are  usually  discernible. 

Indeed,  the  total  effect  of  a  verse  or  couplet  is  a  product  of 
many  factors:  it  is  not  easy  to  say  that  one  is  more  important 
than  another.  But  it  seems  to  me  noteworthy  that  in  so  large 
a  number  of  separated  attributives,  the  unity  of  the  verse,  if 
my  interpretation  is  correct,  is  effected  by  internal  organization 
rather  than  by  superficial  colligation.  So  much  so  that  in  cases 
like  maxumo  \  me  opsecravisti  opere,  optuma  \  vos  video  oppor- 
tunitate,  tesseram  \  conferre  si  vis  Jiospitalem  I  prefer  to  recog- 
nize the  beginnings  of  a  freer  technique  rather  than  admit 
metrical  convenience  and  alliteration  as  reallv  dominant  factors 
in  the  separation. 

Such  eases  are  rare;  nor  may  anybody  deny  the  essential  unity 
of  verse,  the  practical  identity  of  verse  and  thought,  in  the  ex- 
amples under  discussion.  The  effect  is  often  erudely  simple, 
but  in  many  eases  the  poet  is  far  from  beint;  a  clumsy  crafts- 
man ;  he  shows  no  little  competency  in  making  yei^se-unity  a 
means  of  l)rin»rin.ij:  into  effectiye  relief  associated  thfu«j:hts  and 
sounds;  and  occasionally  he  uses  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
same  verse,  the  beginnings  of  sueeessiye  yc^rses,  in  ways  that  indi- 
cate a  consciousness  of  the  opportunities,  not  merely  of  the  limi- 
tations, ])resented  by  yerse-unity. 

It  is  also  significant  that  we  can  find  so  little  positive  proof  of 
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the  influence  of  his  Greek  sources  :'*"  he  seems  rather  to  be  work- 
ing out  his  own  problenLs  in  the  spirit  of  his  own  language,  fash- 
ioning his  verse  with  nice  adjustment  of  sound-effects  peculiar 
to  Latin,  often  producing  a  neat  balance  or  antithesis  which  has 
yet  to  be  proved  to  result  from  a  study  of  Greek  rhetoric,  and 
happily  conserving,  even  within  the  limits  set  by  verse-unity, 
the  simpler  forms  of  interlocked  word-groups,  which  are  as 
characteristic  of  the  organizing  power  of  the  Roman  mind  as 
any  phase  of  their  political  administration.  These  same  word- 
groups,  however,  must  sometimes  break  down  the  barriers,  and 
maxumo  \  me  opsecravisti  opere,  optuma  \  vos  video  opportuni- 
tate,  tesseram  \  conferre  si  ins  hospitalem  perhaps  point  the  way 
which  leads  to  greater  freedom. 

Only  after  further  investigation  is  it  safe  to  take  the  historical 
point  of  view  and  ask  ourselves  what  is  Plautus 's  precise  posi- 
tion in  the  development  of  verse-technique.  In  the  answer  to 
that  question  we  must  not  be  too  hasty  in  placing  him  near  the 
beginning  of  art-poetry  in  Latin :  the  comic  verse  under  discus- 
sion is  the  most  capacious  of  the  commoner  forms  of  metre ;  and 
this  verse  conveyed  the  conversational  Latin  of  the  day  to  an 
audience  that  must  catch  at  once  the  effects  of  sound  and 
thought.  Epic  verse  and  tragedy  were  created  under  different 
conditions.  Some  of  the  simple  directness  of  Plautus 's  verse  is 
perhaps  to  be  attributed  to  these  conditions  rather  than  to  the 
chronological  proximity  of  the  Saturnian  verse.  But  in  the 
present  paper  we  have  been  interested  only  in  suggesting  some 


"•  Without  further  investigation  of  Greek  technique  the  statement  must 
remain  in  this  vague  form.  It  wouM  be  easy  to  find  parallels  from  Eurip- 
ides, and  some  eases  from  the  New  Comedy,  of  Plautus  *8  postponement 
of  adjectives  and  nouns  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  verse,  and  of  post- 
ponement for  antithetical  effects,  but  the  running  over  of  the  thought  to  the 
caesura  of  the  second  verse,  familiar  to  readers  of  Greek  tragic  poetry,  is 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  in  Plautus;  nor  are  the  features  common 
to  Greek  and  Plant  ine  verse  too  hastily  to  be  regarded  as  merely  imitative 
in  Latin  verse,  especially  in  the  case  of  antithetical  effects.  Investigation, 
particularly  of  the  technique  of  Aristophanes,  Euripides,  and  the  New 
Comedy,  based  upon  sympathetic  interpretation,  must  precede  any  more 
precise  statement  of  Plautus  *s  relation  to  his  models  in  these  respects. 
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ways  of  iuterpretiiiR  a  Hinall  part  of  the  evidence  that  bears  upou 
the  question  whiuh  Ijeo  has  answered,  forestalling  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  subjei^t  iu  his  admirable  statement  of  the  historical 
position  of  Plaiitiis  iu  this  phase  of  verse-teebuiqiie. 
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235. 
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in   consular  campaign   of    64 

B.C.,  04. 
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to  the  conspiracy  in  66-65  B.C., 
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Cicero's  Knowledge  of  Lucretius 's 
Poem,  35-42. 

Clapp,  E.  B.,  The  *0apurr6t  of 
Theocritus,  151-171. 

Cleopatra,  272. 

Comitia  centuriata,  presiding  mag- 
istrate at,  268. 
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Conrad,  C.  C,  On  Terence,  Adel- 
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Crassus,  connection  with  conspir- 
acy of  66-65  B.C.,  49,  51;  at- 
titude in  consular  campaign 
of  64  B.C.,  54. 
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167. 
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87,  90,  91. 
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Tibullianum,  176. 
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Enclitic,  separation  of  adjectives 
from  substantive  by,  158. 

Epaphos,  legends  of,  82,  83,  85,  86; 
as  epithet  of  Zeus,  85;  Eu- 
boean  origin  of  myth,  85;  as 
epithet  of  Hera,  89. 

Epaphos  and  the  Egyptian  Apia, 
81-92. 

Epicurean  philosophy,  Cicero 's  ac- 
quaintance with,  37 ;  sources  of 
our  knowledge  of,  in  Cicero, 
42. 

Escorial  codex,  269. 

Euboea,  connection  with  myth  of 
Epaphos,  85,  86,  87,  90. 

Euripides,  glyconic  verses  in,  258-9. 

Flavus,  L.y  Caesetius,  277. 

Grellius,  L.,  attempt  to  enlist  in  con- 
spiracy of  66-65  B.C.,  53. 

Oenitive  (contracted)  in  -i  in  Latin, 
57;  uncontracted,  in  -ii,  list, 
65;  words  having  only  the  con- 
tracted form,  68;  provenience 
of  certain  forms  in  -i,  68; 
usase  of  authors  for  genitives 
in  -1  and  -ii,  70;  theory  of  the 
grammarians,  74;  Bentley's 
canon,  76. 

Glyconics,  Greek  and  Latin,  257- 
265. 

Greek  Acting  in  the  Fifth  Centuryt 
279-289. 

Greek  acting,  De  Quincey  on,  280, 
285;  gestures  in,  286.  See  also 
Tragedy. 

Gruppe,  cited,  88. 

Hapi.    See  Apis. 

Hera,  in  Epaphos  legends,  83. 

Herodotus,  effort  to  reconcile  theol- 
ofjries  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  81 ; 
identification  of  Egyptian  di- 
vinities with  Greek,  82. 

Horace,  glyconic  verses  in,  258-9. 

Horti  Caesaris,  272. 

Iambic  adjective,  at  verse-end,  156. 

Infinitive  of  purpose,  124. 

Jo,  in  Epaphos  legends,  83,  86; 
identification  with  Isis,  86,  87, 
89. 

Keep,  W.  L.,  The  Separation  of 
the  Attributive  Adjective  from 
its  Substantive  in  Plautus, 
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Lachmann^s  archetvpe  of  Lucre- 
tius, 227,  232.  ' 

Libya,  daughter  of  Epaphos,  83. 

Linforth,  I.  M.,  Epaphos  and  the 
Ejryptian  Apis,  81. 

Lucretius,  asymmetry  in,  96;  use 
of  adjectives,  for  adverbs,  97, 


with  the  wrong  noun,  107 ;  dis- 
like of  feminine  forms  of  gen- 
itive plural,  97,  116;  forms  of 
adverbs  in,  105,  108,  116;  dwa^ 
\ey6ft€pa  in,  108 ;  alliteration  in, 
108;  Latinity  of,  113;  accusa- 
tive of  Greek  words  used  by, 
130;  hypallage  in,  149. 

Lucretius,  The  Archetype  of,  227- 
235. 

Lucretius,  Corruption  in  the  Manu- 
scripts of,  237. 

Lucretius,  Proposed  Emendations 
of,  255-256. 

Lucretius,  Studies  in  the  Text  of, 
93-150. 

Lucretius *s  Poem,  Cicero's  Knowl- 
edge of,  35-42. 

Lupercalia,  277,  278. 

Maass,  cited,  84. 

Marullus,  C.  Epidius,  277. 

Memphis,  wife  of  Epaphos,  83. 

Memphis,  Egypt,  89. 
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of  Lucretius 's  Poem,  35;  On 
the  Contracted  Genitive  in  -i 
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Archetype  of  Lucretius,  227; 
Corruption  in  the  Manuscripts 
of  Lucretius,  237;  Proposed 
Emendations  of  Lucretius,  255. 

Messalla,  M.  Valerius,  relationship 
to  Sulpicia,  226. 

Metra  derivata.  See  Derivation 
theory. 

Miiller,  H.  D.,  cited,  84. 

Natalis,  coupling  of  appeal  to,  and 
prayer  for  progeny,  200. 

Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  B/os  Kaltrapo^ 
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273. 

Nutting,  II.  C,  The  Conspiracy  at 
Rome  66-65  B.C.,  43. 

'Oaptfl-TiJt  llie,  of  Theocritus,  165- 
171. 

Osiris,  identification  with  Apis,  91. 

Petronia  amnis,  272,  276. 

Phalaecean  verse  of  Catullus,  261. 

Piso,  Gn.,  command  in  Spain  extra 
ordinem,   53. 

Plautiis,  The  Separation  of  the  At- 
tributive Adjective  from  its 
Substantive  in,  151-164. 
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stage  technique  of,  297,  301. 

Plutarch,  273. 

Pons  sublicius,  271. 
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with  conspiracy  of  66-65  B.C., 
54. 

Sophocles,  glvconic  verses  in,  258- 
9. 

Subordinate  clause,  words  of,  pre- 
ceding words  of  main  clause 
in  Corpus  Tibullianum,  189; 
not  dependent,  in  Corpus  Tib- 
ullianum, on  clause  immedi- 
ately preceding,  220. 

Seutonius,  De  Fiia  Caesarnm,  Some 
Textual  Critieisms  on,  1-33; 
relationship  among  MS8  of, 
4;  length  of  line  in  MS  P,  21 ; 
as  witness  for  conspiracy  of 
66-65  B.C.,  45. 

Suffragium,  technical  terms  for 
summons  to  vote,  274. 

Sulla,  P.,  connection  with  conspir- 
acy of  66-65  B.C.,  49. 

Sulpicia,  relationship  to  Messalla, 
226. 

Tense,  present,  in  Latin,  275. 

Terence,  Adelphoe  ,511-516,  291, 
295;  Donatus'  commentarv  on. 
291 ;   Wessner  cited  on  schol- 


ium ad  Ad.  601,  292;  discus- 
sion of  Kauer's  edition,  291- 
303;  opinion  of  scholiast,  293; 
stage  technique  of,  295-303; 
comparison  of  passage  with 
Phormio  311  ff.,  301. 

Terence,  treatment  of  time  rela- 
tions, 296. 

Theocritus,  The  *Oapi<rTi^  of,  165- 
171;  bucolic  diaeresis  in,  167; 
Daphnis  in,  168;  coarseness  in, 
170. 

Tiber,  bridges  over,  271. 

Tibullus.  use  of  unus,  174;  position 
of  est  in  pentameter  of  elegies, 
182;  dative  with  parce  fre- 
quently omitted  in,  193 ;  incor- 
rect division  of  words,  194, 
216;  parenthetical  expressions 
in,  194;  repetitions  in,  194; 
trajeetion  of  conjunctions  in, 
202. 

Titans,  in  Epaphos  legends,  83. 

Tragedy,  Greek  costume  in,  281; 
the  mask,  285;  representation 
of  Greek  gods,  283. 

Trajeetion  of  conjunctions  in  Tib- 
ullus, 202. 

Typhon,  identification  with  Set,  91. 

Vargunteius,  connection  with  con- 
spiracv  of  66-65  B.C.,  49. 

Vocative  in  -is  of  Greek  words, 
205. 

Zeus,  in  Epaphos  legends,  83;  Zeus 
Epaphos,  85. 
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Ampelius  48,  275. 

C.  L  L.  i.  1202.  1220,  161. 

Cicero.     Academica  i.   27,  37;   ii. 

19.  79-82.  88.  105.  120.  121,  37. 
Cato  Maior  83,  41. 
De  Divinatione  i.  17-20,  40;  97, 

41;  ii.  44,  41;  49,  41. 
Ad  Familiares  v.  16.  2-4,  41;  21. 

4-5,  41;  vii.  12.  2,  41. 
De  Fato,  sects.   18,  21  and  46, 

41. 
De  Finibus  i.  14,  37;  49.  57.  60, 

38;  ii.  100.  102.  112,  38. 
De  Inventione  2,  36. 
De   Natura   Deorum   i.  56.   108, 

40;  ii.  6.  127,  40. 
De  Oflficiis  i.  158,  41;  ii.  41,  41; 

73.  102,  41. 
In  Pisonem  59,  36. 
Pro  Sestio  91,  36. 


Tusculans  i.  5,  38;  10-11.  48.  52. 

79.   83.  91.  93.  108,  39;   ii.  7, 

39;   iii.  56,  39;  iv.  75,  39;   v. 

5.  97,  40. 

Corpus  Tibullianum  i.  2.  88,  174; 

5.  76,  178;  6.  7,  183;  9.  25, 
187;  10.  37,  191;  ii.  2.  17-22, 
195;  3.  61,  201;  4.  43,  206;  5. 
47,  210;  iii.  6.  3,  214;  12  (iv. 
6).  19-20,  217;  14  (iv.  8).  5- 

6,  223. 
Festus  250,  272. 

Lucretius,  i.  71,  95,  126;  111,  95; 
126,  255;  207,  96;  240,  96;  257, 
96;  469,  255;  491,  255;  585, 
96;  611,  96;  683,  97;  709,  255; 
711.  747,  97;  752,  255;  775, 
98;  777.  255;  784.  1076.  1082. 
1091,  98;  1105,  99. 
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ii.  43,  255;  46,  99;  105,  255;  US, 
99;  114,  255;  160,  90;  181, 
255;  193.  268,  99;  289.  313. 
325,  100;  343.  347,  101;  356. 
453.  483,  255;  533.  536,  102; 
547,  255;  586,  102;  630.  673. 
696,  255;  742.  759,  103;  760. 
765.  806,  104;  814.  815,  105; 
850,  106;  854.  874.  903,  255; 
909,  106;  919.  926,  255;  929, 
107;  941, 255;  1000.  1029,  107; 
1080.  1089,  255;  1102,  108; 
1116,  109;  1120.  1168,  255. 

iii.  11.  58.  84,  256;  94,  109;  173. 
306.  319.  335.  365.  394.  493. 
504.  617.  620,  256;  633,  110; 
710.  732,  111;  740,  113;  790, 
256;  800,  112;  852,  256;  856, 
113;  876,  256;  893,  114;  935, 
256;  941.  954,  114;  962.  992, 
256;  994.  1044,  115;  1061,  256; 
1069,  116. 

iv.  71.  77.  79.  91,  256;  101,  116; 
104,  117;  117,  256;  143,  IIT; 
146.  166.  178,  256;  270.  284, 
118;  290.  321,  256;  324.  395, 
119;  437,  120;  440.  472,  121; 
479,  486,  123;  490-493,  133; 
545,  256;  567,  123;  579,  124; 
594.  611,  256;  615,  124;  638. 
712.  752,  125;  755.  1022,  136; 
1222.  1244,  127. 

V.  34.  116,  127;  175.  191.  396, 
128;  429.  491.  660,  129;  589. 
705.  761.  830,  130;  844.  852, 
8S5.  925,  131;  934.  944.  989, 
132;  1020.  1035.  1058,  133; 
1067.  1076,  134;  1085.  1096. 
1099,  135;  1152.  1214,  136; 
1225,  137;  1254.  1273,  138; 
1325.  138,  139;  1400. 1442, 139. 

vi.  28.  129,  140;   131,  141;   296. 
324.   365,  142;   428.   429,   447, 
143;   452,   144;   4.14.  600.  624, 
145;   846.  870,  146;   899.  908. 
1007.   1012,    147:    1059.   1064. 
1069,    148;    1109.    1264,    149; 
1271,  l.iO. 
Lygdamua  iii.  6.  3,  214. 
Naevius,  Inc^rt.  Fab.  1,  156. 
PersiuB  .'>.  188,  78. 
Plautiis,  Ampli.  6,  l.H;  8,  163;  9, 
163  note  48;  14,  162;  34,  l.';9; 
119,    161,    162    note   45;    122, 
163;   137,  155;   144,  157;   153, 
163:   189,   161;   190,   161    note 
39,   163;   204,   155;   260,   157; 
280,   157,   157    note   23;    328, 
160;   38.5,   163;   430,  157;  431, 
157;   471,  154;  47.1,  155;  481, 


154;  484,  159;  490,  161;  506, 
159;  524,  157;  525,  158  Dote 
27;  605,  155;  616,  153,  160; 
782,  157;  785,  160,  160  note 
37,  161  note  39;  863,  154;  875, 
154;  926,  159  note  28;  948, 
157;  959,  164;  976,  155;  996, 
153,  158;  1054,  159;  1088,  161 
note  39;  1090,  159;  1105,  153; 
1116,  155;  1140,  161  note  39. 

— Asin.  34,  16]  note  39;  50,  164; 
54,  140,  161;  56,  168;  69,  158 
note  27.  142,  155;  143,  163; 
199,  161;  204,  163;  236,  1B3; 
277,  15fi;  3]],  154;  471,  160; 
511.  159:  520,  162;  545,  ISO; 
575,  160;  598,  164;  599,  154; 
B95,  161;  726,  159:  762,  160; 
763,  163;  775,  163;  776,  157; 
858,  156;  918,  159  note  28; 
947.  IBS. 

— Aul.  2,  159;  28,  163;  49,  164,  154 
note  7;  66,  162,  162  note  45; 
171,  157;  191,  161;  192,  160; 
235,  159;  285,  162;  291,  78; 
313,  161  note  39;  324,  158  note 
27;  340,  158  note  27;  461,  162; 
462,  162,  162  note  45;  482,  158 
note  27;  48.5,  163;  525,  156 
note  21,  157;  587,  162;  595, 
161  note  39;  606,  158;  621-22, 
163  note  48;  622,  163;  626, 
157;  630,  161;  667,  162;  767, 
163;  791,  lie. 

— Bacch.  55,  158  note  27;  71,  161 
note  39;  74,  159;  94,  157;  If" 
159;  131,  78;  187,  155;  198, 
154;  202,  162;  229,  154;  256, 
154;  351,  152,  155;  370,  181: 
373,  163;  420.  154;  422,  161 
427.  77;  448,  161  note  39;  4B0, 
155,  161  note  38;  507, 
513,  161;  .5.12.  163;  ii66,  161. 
161  note  40;  570,  159  note  28 
585,  154;  590,  ]6I  note  39 
651.  77;  672,  162;  675.  157; 
692,  161;  707.  105;  719,  163 
761,  155;  777,  119;  782.  160 
785,  161;  838,  160;  911,  163 
913,  1.58  note  27;  926,  160; 
975,  164;  988,  156;  990,  "" 
1009,  154;  1018,  156  note  21', 
157;  1022,  158;  1141,  158  note 
27. 

— Capt.  27,  I-W;  56,  160;  64.  154; 
104,  159;  105,  154;  123.  158; 
169,  157;  185,  154,  1.54  note 
12;  202,  162:  246,  160;  248, 
119,  258,  163;  311,  160;  326, 
163;    333,    l.i.5,    160   note   37; 
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355,  158  note  27;  427,  159; 
442,  160;  476,  161  note  39; 
518,  163;  539,  159  note  28; 
554,  163;  610,  163;  722,  161 
note  39;  774,  155;  775,  157; 
780,  161  note  39;  821,  162; 
859,  158  note  27;  861, 158  note 
27;  862,  161;  897,  163;  901, 
157;  914,  155;  918,  161;  946, 
157;  952,  155;  999,  162;  1033, 
163. 

— Cas.  6,  161  note  39;  9,  163;  13, 
154;  258,  157;  264,  159  note 
28;  332,  160;  469,  161  note 
39;  511,  119,  161  note  39;  537, 
161;  558,  161;  584,  158;  623, 
79;  639,  163;  710,  164;  761, 
78 

—Cist.' 6,  160;  7,  161;  80,  159;  98, 
160;  103,  164;  128,  160;  157, 
154;  231,  155;  232,  161  note 
39;  369,  158  note  27;  492,  159; 
502,  79;  505,  158;  522,  158; 
587,  154;  631,  164;  653,  163; 
660,  159;  670,  158  note  27; 
701,  161  note  39;  749,  152, 
154;  778,  159  note  28. 

—Cure.  15,  159;  35,  161;  49,  159; 
68,  157;  156,  110;  189,  159; 
200,  154;  205,  157;  221,  154; 
227,  154;  239,  156  note  21, 
157;  334,  162;  439,  157;  442, 
160;  470,  163;  499,  159;  501, 
159;  533,  155;  537,  161  note 
39;  660,  157;  668,  160;  709, 
154 

— Epid.18,  154;  21,  158;  104,  164; 
107,  158;  159,  157;  163,  159; 
180,  159;  192,  159;  229,  158; 
299,  159  note  28;  302,  158; 
306,  155;  397,  160;  415,  152, 
159;  425,  159;  557,  158;  602, 
157;  669,  158;  675,  159;  693, 
158  note  27;  715,  159. 

— Frag.  fab.  inc.  vii,  158  note  27. 

— Frivolaria  vii,  155. 

—Men.  1,  154;  4,  155;  6,  156  note 
21,  157;  38,  157;  58,  156  note 
21,  157;  67,  156  note  21;  67, 
157;  73,  161  note  39;  94,  159; 
102,  156  note  21,  157;  135,  77; 
167,  163,  163  note  50;  199, 
158;  201,  163;  231,  155;  232, 
161;  240,  154;  274,  155;  436, 
157;  447,  155;  485,  153;  506, 
162;  520,  154;  551,  158;  594. 
162;  595,  157;  765,  78;  771, 
78;  802,  163;  817,  155;  828, 
161  note  39;  845,  157;  858, 
161;  906,  159;  908,  158;  1000, 


160;  1013,  160,  160  note  33; 
1018,  77;  1030,  78;  1087,  159; 
1088,  157;  1149,  162. 
Merc.  21,  154;  35,  162;  41,  161; 
49,  158  note  27;  112,  162,  162 
note  47;  139,  164;  141,  158 
note  27;   193,  157;   292,  164; 

363,  156;  378,  159;  398,  155; 
442,  160,  160  note  33;  477,  158 
note  27;  507,  163;  521,  160; 
547,  162;  567,  160;   632,  157; 

710,  162;  771,  158;  811,  156 
note  21,  157;  847,  155;  859, 
160;  890,  159;  920,  163;  966, 
159;  969,  159;  999,  158;  1022, 
153,  161. 

-Mil.  21,  158  note  27;  49,  159;  68, 
159;  75,  157;  90,  78;  198,  155; 
211,153,157;  228,155, 160  note 
37,   163;   309,   155;   313,  164; 

364,  159;  423,  79;  456,  161; 
547,  161  note  39;  591,  162; 
662,  163;  665,  159;  682,  159; 

711,  159;  717,  154;  731,  158 
note  27;  733,  158;  734,  155; 
751,  159  note  28;  763,  160; 
774,  155;  778,  156;  865,  77; 
1034,  78;  1177,  157;  1178,  157, 
161;  1179,  161;  1210,  157; 
1264,  162;  1282,  160. 

-Most.  15,  162;  27,  163;  45,  155; 
176,  159;  193,  111;  195,  163; 
251,  159;  280,  162;  357,  163; 
361,  156  note  21,  157;  371,  158 
note  27;  396,  159;  404,  157; 
409,  163;  466,  158;  531,  158; 
532,  158  note  27;  564,  159; 
576,  159;  589,  163;  621,  156 
note  21,  157;  657,  160;  673, 
161;  763,  159  note  28;  779, 
158  note  27;  782,  159;  808, 
155;  811,  162;  828,  156  note 
21,  157;  836,  163;  839,  163; 
841,  164;  899,  163;  904,  78; 
913,  157;  1110,  160;  1122,  161; 
1141,  161  note  39. 

-Pers.  35,  164;  63,  161;  74,  161; 
75,  157;  93,  157;  97,  157;  113, 
159;  115,  161;  193,  159;  238, 
158  note  27;  243,  159;  292, 
158  note  27;  313,  160;  474, 
162;  480,  161  note  39;  512, 
156  note  21,  157;  515,  162; 
516,  159;  546,  160;  547,  159; 
559,  156;  565,  159  note  28; 
571,  157,  157  note  24;  571- 
573,  154  note  9;  573,  154;  683, 
154;  695,  162;  773,  164;  780, 
163;  830,  159. 
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—Poen.  5,  162;   10,  150;   15,  163;  note  7;  609,  161  note  39;  636, 

33,  158;  45,  159;  75,  158  note  156;    630,    157;    651,    78,    79; 

27;  139,  156  note  21,  157;  177,  741,  157;   753,  161;   764,  160, 

158;   200,  159;  208,  163;  301,  160   note   36;    843,    154;    886, 

163;   308,   155;   317,  158  note  155;  895,  161;  977,  161;  999, 

27;   331,   160;   362,   155;    379,  159  note  28;  1010,  157;   1100, 

155,  155  note  15,  162  note  44;  158  note  27;  1101,  163;  1109, 

407,  156;  439,  161;  449,  164;  164;     1123,    160;    1133,    164; 

450,  163;  451,  162;   508,  158;  1147,  159  note  28;  1151,  162; 

52S,  156;   524,  162;  588,  162;  1156,    159;    1160,    159;    1185, 

575,  162;  584,  159;  602,  163;  161;  1221,  159  note  28;  1247, 

851,    156    note   21,    157;    657,  78;  1256,  119;  1281,  164;  1318, 

158;  683,  163;   687,  163;   704,  162;     1320,    157;     1344,    162; 

157;    705,   156   note   21,   157;  1387,    159;    1412,    161;    1421, 

708,    156   note    21,   157;    726,  164. 

157;   746,  155;   759,  155;  808,  — Stieh.  63,  155;  87,  163;  116,  159; 

163t   842,   157;   895,   159   note  132,  155;  138,  157;   161,  157; 

28;    901,   160;    915,   161;   918,  163,  155;   200,  159;   209,   181; 

78;   964,   160;   R68,   156;   978,  214,   155;   258,   154;   259,   158 

160;  991.155;  1026,  161;  1051,  note    27;    365,    158    note    27; 

162;     1055,    164;    1080,    154;  383,  155;   387,   155;   412,  152, 

1125,    154:    1164,    155;    1245,  160;    420,   158   note   27;    459, 

156;     1258,     160;     1385,     79;  162;   485,  162;   500,  161   note 

1369,  162;  1370,  159.  39;   524,   159;   528,   154;    154 

—Ps.  17,  160;  28,  160;  69,  158  note  note   8;    638,   181;    748,    159; 

27;   72,  154;  80,  156  note  21,  780,   167;    768,   156    note    21, 

157;    100,    156   note   21,   157;  158;  772,  160. 
146,  157;    158,   155;   228,   159            — Trin.  24,  159;  28,  158;  85,  161; 

note  28;   268,   159;   270,   157;  97,  159  note  28;  128,  158;  141, 

303,   157;   312,   181    note   39;  119;   171,   161;   216,  156  note 

329,   158   note   27;   333,    162;  21,   157;    220,   161;   331,   154; 

369,    156;    424,    156   note   21,  365,   158   note    27;    376,   161; 

167;   474,   158   note   27;   492,  446,    158.    158    note   25;    453, 

158;  945,  158;  546,  155;  580,  158   note   27;   456,    159;    548, 

119;    584,   158   note   27;    .590,  159  note  28;  655,  158  note  27; 

158   note   27;   628,   152,   155;  659.  161;   753,  160;   764,  163; 

694,  154;   704,  155;  706,  157;  847,  156  note  21,  158;  962,  156 

729,    159   note   28;    732,    155;  note   21,   157;   997,    158    note 

752,  163;   761,  156;   766,  157;  27;   1011,   159   note  28;   1030, 

767,    155,    156    note    21,    157;  158;  1057,  157;  1139,  159  note 

782,  159:   791,  159;   893,   155;  28;  1168,  157, 
897,   157;    968,    158   note   27;            —True.   35,  159  note  28;   43,  156 

972,  163;  974,  158;  992,  160;  note  21,  157;  68,  158;  72,  157; 

1017,    158;    1025,    159;    1056,  87,  155;  131,  158  note  27;  134, 

159;  1167,  154;  1200,  158  note  159;   136,  160;   149,  159;   216, 

27;   1228,  161   note  39;   1232,  159  note  28;  224,163;  246,159; 

155.  278,    155;    285,    158    note  27; 

-Ru<i.  39, 157;  40, 157;  42, 154;  69,  305,  162;  350,  155;   356,  163; 

157;  70,  156  note  21,  157;  84,  380,  163;  388,  162;  400,  164; 

157;   87,    156;    100,   155;    101,  438,   158   note   27;    447,   155; 

156;  144.  159;   167,  159;  303,  484,    160;    517.   161    note   39; 
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INDEX  VERBORUM 


abducere,  without  an  object,  204. 

acerrumus,  at  verse-end  in  Plautus, 
156  note  20. 

adaugescere,  137. 

adesse,  200,  221. 

aerius,  115. 

aetheriuB,  115. 

ac  (atque),  in  Suetonius,  in  con- 
tinuation of  ne  .  .  .  quidem, 
11;  introducing  last  element 
in  groups  of  three,  32. 

alterum,  at  verse-end  in  Plautus, 
157. 

Awo^  \ey6fupa^  in  Lucretius,  108, 
144. 

aratus,  referring  to  a  person,  219. 

arbusta,  101. 

dpxoitp^fflai^^  comitia,  270. 

argentarius^  at  verse-end  in  Plau- 
tus, 156  note  20. 

argenteus,  at  verse-end  in  Plautus, 
156  note  20. 

Atticus,  at  verse-end  in  Plautus, 
156  note  20. 

aureus,  at  verse-end  in  Plautus, 
156  note  20,  157. 

aut,  in  continuation  of  ne  .  .  . 
quidem,  in  Suetonius,  11. 

barathrum,  114. 

barbarus,  at  verse-end  in  Plautus, 
156  note  20,  157. 

cadere,  meaning  of,  with  verbum, 
votum,  vox,  etc.,  197. 

clauda,  120. 

colligere,  always  with  an  object  in 
Lucretius,  98. 

color,  Lucretius 's  use  of,  105. 

comitiis,  in  temporal  sense,  270, 
271. 

connectere,  in  Lucretius,  99. 

contendere,  Lucretian  use  of,  140. 

cum  quidem,  with  indicative,  in 
Suetonius,  28. 

cur,  with  subjunctive,  or  indica- 
tive, 104. 

densare,  129. 

docere,  139. 

ducere,  without  an  object,  204. 


esse,  ellipsis  of,  180,  224;  position 
of  in  pentameter  of  elegies  of 
Tibullus,  182;  omissions  of,  in 
MSS  of  Corpus  Tibullianum, 
183. 

et,  in  continuation  of  ne  .  . .  quidem, 
in  Suetonius,  11;  introducing 
last  element  in  groups  of  three, 
in  Suetonius,  31;  repeated, 
134. 

ezosa,  with  the  genitive,  9. 

ferre,  118. 

finis,  doubtful  gender  of,  109. 

frangere,  120. 

genere,  117,  118. 

gerere,  118. 

gignere,  118. 

gliscere,  146. 

gratus,  with  dependent  dative,  219. 

iubeo,  construction  of,  in  Sueton- 
ius, 18. 

labor,  with  genitive,  136. 

lacita,  143. 

laeta,  101. 

large,  largiter,  104. 

lenonius,  at  verse-end  in  Plautus, 
156  note  20. 

manus,  at  verse-end  in  Plautus,  160. 

maxumus,  at  verse-end  in  Plautus, 
156  note  20,  157. 

mereo,  in  its  military  sense,  7. 

merum,  and  vinum,  use  of,  in  Tib- 
ullus, and  Propertius,  188. 

merus,  at  verse-end  in  Plautus,  156 
note  20,  157. 

mi,  elision  of,  176. 

mirabiliter,  108. 

fdrpav^  168. 

mittere  (in  the  sense  "let  go*'), 
141. 

monere,  139. 

monstrare,  139. 

motus,  personified  in  Lucretius,  137. 

multimodus,  113. 

mutuus,  at  verse-end  in  Plautus, 
156  note  20,  157. 

nam,  position  of,  179. 

-ne,  in  the  Corpus  Tibullianum,  190. 
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ne  .  .  .  quidem,  connectives  after, 
in  Suetonius,  11. 

nee,  uniting  series  of  three  co- 
ordinate members,  in  Tibullus, 
209. 

nedum,  in  continuation  of  ne  .  .  . 
quidem,  11. 

neque  (nee),  as  a  continuation  of 
ne  .  .  .  quidem,  10;  as  equiva- 
lent of  non,  13. 

nonne,  190. 

obrutus,  114. 

omnia,  at  verse-end  in  Plautus,  157. 

omnigenuB,  103. 

optumus,  at  verse-end  in  Plautus, 
157. 

ovile,  268. 

parce,  dative  omitted  with,  in  Tib- 
ullus, 193;  elision  of,  194. 

parvolus,  at  verse-end  in  Plautus, 
157. 

patera,  meaning  of,  215. 

paupereulus,  at  verse-end  in  Plau- 
tus, 156  note  20. 

pauzillulus,  at  verse-end  in  Plau- 
tus, 156  note  20. 

per,  use  of  in  asseverations,  185. 

perdocere,  139. 

permittere,  with  an  object,  188. 

perosuB,  with  the  accusative,  9. 

pessumus,  at  verse-end  in  Plautus, 
157. 

plumbeus,  at  verse  end  in  Plautus, 
157. 

pons,  274. 

pons  suffragiorum,  268. 

praesentarius,  at  verse-end  in  Plau- 
tus, 156  note  20. 

procellare,  144. 

proxumuB,  at  verse-end  in  Plautus, 
157. 

publicus,  at  verse-end  in  Plautus, 
157. 

-que,  in  continuation  of  ne  .  .  . 
quidem,  in  Suetonius,  11 ;  intro- 
ducing last  element  in  groups 
of  three,  33. 


quia,  202;  trajection  of,  203. 

quid  vis,  in  Lucretius,  101. 

quiescere,  in  Corpus  Tibullianum, 
224. 

removere,  118. 

rutilus,  as  epithet  of  fire,  212. 

saepe,  190;  position  of,  in  Corpus 
Tibullianum,  and  in  Propertius, 
225. 

saepta,  268. 

saevire,  use  of  dative  with,  177. 

scindere,  140. 

sed,  in  continuation  of  ne  .  .  . 
quidem,  in  Suetonius,  11 ;  posi- 
tion at  beginning  of  sentence 
and  verse,  209. 

semovere,  118. 

sen  tire,  Lucretius 's  use  of,  110. 

sen,  and  sive,  found  in  pairs,  in 
Corpus  Tibullianum,  207 ;  sing- 
ly, 208. 

simulacrum,  in  Lucretius,  99. 

sonitus,  adjectives  with,  141. 

sub,  following  a  word  ending  in  s, 
134. 

speculum,  gender  of,  uncertain  in 
Lucretius,  119. 

sum,  forms  of,  as  enclitics,  159. 

tonetralia,  99. 

tum,  111. 

unus,  Tibullus 's  use  of,  174. 

urere,  repetitions  of,  in  Tibullus, 
194. 

-us  for  -um,  107. 

ut  tamen,  in  Lucretius,  135. 

varias  res,  133. 

varius,  usage  of  in  Suetonius,  22. 

-ve,  in  continuation  of  ne  .  .  . 
quidem,  11. 

vereor  with  the  genitive,  9. 

verum,  in  continuation  of  ne  .  .  . 
quidem,  11. 

vinum,  and  merum,  use  of,  in  Tib- 
ullus, and  Propertius,  188. 

vocare  ad  suffragia,  274,  275. 
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Page   82,  line  3  from  bottom.    Far  where  read  were. 
Page  114,  line  3.       For  7  read  8. 
Page  127,  line  11.    For  amplexum  read  amplexus. 
Page  130,  line  9.       For  absint  read  absunt. 

line  19.    For  and  read  had. 
Page  135,  line  7.      For  2  read  12. 

Page  138,  line  8  from  bottom.     For  minitante  read  minitanti. 
Page  139,  line  1.      For  minitante  read  minitanti. 
Page  142,  line  13.    For  calidam  read  validam. 
Page  167,  line  13  from  bottom.    For  then  read  there. 
Page  189,  note  52.    For  Goldbery  read  Golbery. 
Page  196,  line  1.       For  Goldbery  read  Golbery. 
Page  202,  line  9.      For  Mattaire  read  Maittaire. 

line  14  from  bottom.    For  it  re^id  its. 
Page  223,  last  line.    Insert  comma  between  propinqui  and  ira. 
Page  242,  second  column,  line  27.    For  g  for  i  read  g  for  1. 
Page  246,  first  column,  line  23.     For  ii  144  read  iii  144. 

line  41.     For  329  read  339. 
Page  248,  first  column,  line  11.     For  736  read  776. 
Page  249,  second  column,  line  2  from  bottom.    For  645  read  635. 
Page  301,  line  15.     For  of  read  to. 
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PREFACE. 

I  In  Mflrt'ti.  1906,  I  submitted  to  an  examining  committee  of 
B  UniviTsity  of  California  faculty  a  dissertation  for  the  degree 
of  Dw^tor  of  I'hiloeophy  entitled  "Adversaria  Critica  in  Suetonii 
du  Vita  Ciifsiinim  Libnim  Octavuro."  Some  of  the  decisions 
rCRched  in  tlie  original  dissertation  have  been  reversed  in  the 
liffbt  of  fiirtli«r  investigation  and  reflection,  and  additional  evi- 
daice  has  h^a  accumulated  on  those  points  where  there  has 
appeare<l  t"  l>e  no  good  reason  for  change,  but  on  the  whole  the 
materia!  (■ollci-ted  for  the  thesis  supplies  the  bulk  of  the  present 
eSNiy.  A  KtntL^ment  of  the  passages  considered  in  it  will  be  found 
on  the  foljiiwitig  page. 

I  desire  In  acknowledge  here  with  much  gratitude  my  indebt- 
«diies5  to  I'nil'esHor  H.  C.  Nutting  of  the  University  of  California 
tm  his  close  criticism  of  my  thesis  and  his  friendly  auggestiona 
for  its  betterment. 

William  IIardv  Alexander. 


Western  University,  London,  Ontario, 
June,  1907. 
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Index  op  Passages. 

(The  figures  in  brackets  refer  to  the  page  and  line  of  Roth's  edition  of 
Suetonius  in  the  Teubner  series.) 

1.  Vesp.  2  (225,  24).    Read  tribunus  militum. 

2.  Vesp.  4  (226,  15).    Retain  amici, 

3.  Vesp.  12  (231,  25).    After  potestatem  supply  aut, 

4.  Vesp.  15  (232,  23).    After  umguam  supply  laetatus  est  et  quamqnam. 

5.  Vesp.  23  (234,  21).    Read  satis  ut  et  de. 

6.  Vesp.  23  (235,  7).    Read  ponerent. 

7.  Tit.  2  (236,  16).     Omit  -que. 

8.  Tit.  8  (238,  38).    After  superiorihus  read  a  se  concessa  and  (239,  1) 
omit  principibus. 

9.  Tit.  8  (239,  30).     Read  nihil  publice  nisi  sibi  perisse. 

10.  Domit.  1  (241,  26).    Read  variae. 

11.  Domit.  3  (242,  37).     For  pium  read  filiam,  and  after  alteroque  anno 
supply  principatus  fUiunif  eodem  illo  anno. 

12.  Domit.  4  (244,  8).     Read  sacro,  cum  quidem. 

13.  Domit.  14  (250,  4).     Read  <rol,  Kdxpe^  Ovofiivi^' 

14.  Domit.  21  (  250,  9).     Supply  ac  after  dixit. 
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INTRODUCTION.^ 

The  purpose  of  these  pages  is  to  investigate,  chiefly  upon  the 
basis  of  internal  evidence,  the  text  of  the  passages  given  in  the 
preceding  index.  Palaeographic  arguments  will  however  be  used 
at  times,  and  Ms.  authority  for  all  important  variants  will  be 
indicated  and  weighed.  To  facilitate  an  understanding  of  so 
much  of  the  discussion  as  rests  upon  the  relative  value  of  Mss., 
a  shoi*t  introduction  is  necessary,  exhibiting  the  results  of  the 
most  recent  critical  work  upon  the  Suetonian  codices. 

Previous  to  1857  there  had  been  no  attempt  to  classify  scien- 
tifically the  Mss.  of  the  De  Vita  Caesarum;  there  are  vague 
references  to  **libri  optimi,''  **-libri  boni,''  or  **libri  deteriores," 
categories  formed  very  much  according  to  the  prejudices  of  indi- 
vidual editors.  But  in  that  year  C.  L.  Roth,  in  his  masterly 
preface  to  the  Teubner  Suetonius,  pointed  out^  the  disadvantage 
under  which  the  previous  editions  had  labored,  and  sought  to 
remove  it  by  grouping,  in  four  divisions,  constituting  a  de- 
scending scale  of  merit,  the  Mss.  with  which  he  was  acquainted.' 
Unfortunately  he  was  able  to  collate  in  person*  only  the  Codex 
Memmianus  and  the  Codex  Parisinus  6116,  depending  for  the 
rest  **  mainly  on  the  often  inaccurate  excerpts  of  the  earlier 
editors;'*'  in  consequence  his  classification  of  necessity  lacked 
finality,  though  his  wonderful  intuition  and  excellent  judgment 
enabled  him  to  achieve  in  the  construction  of  his  text  results 
which  are  actually  astonishing.^ 

In  1862  Gustav  Becker  brought  forward^  readings  from  an 

1  The  following  are  constantly  referred  to  in  the  foot-notes  to  the  thesis: 

1.  C.  Suetoni  Tranquilli  quae  supersunt  omnia  rec.  C.  L.  Roth.  (Leipzig, 
Teubner  Press,  1904.) 

2.  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  vols,  xii  (1901)  and  xvi  (1905). 
Referred  to  in  abbreviated  form  as  H.  xii  and  H.  xvi. 

3.  Troisi^me  liltude  sur  1  *Histoire  du  Texte  de  Su^tone  de  Vita  Caesarum : 
Classification  des  Manuscrits.  Par  L.  Preud'homme.  (Brussels,  Hayez  Press, 
1904.)     Referred  to  as  Preud^homme  T.  E.  or  as  T.  E.  simply. 

2  Introd.  V :  Verum  hoc  nondum  etc. 

3  Introd.  xxiii-xxix. 

4  Introd.  xxii  and  xxvii. 

5  H.  xii  19. 

8  Preud  'homme,  T.  E.  3. 

7  In  his  Quaestiones  Criticae  de  C.  Suetouii  Tranquilli  de  Vita  Caesarum 
libris  viii,  Memel. 
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authority  the  worth  of  which  had  up  to  that  time  been  practically 
unrecognized,®  the  Gudianus  268,  a  Ms.  of  the  eleventh  century ; 
though  he  perhaps  overestimated  its  value,*  his  enthusiasm  re- 
garding it  served  the  useful  purpose  of  directing  critical  attention 
towards  this  Ms.  of  really  prime  importance  in  Suetonian  text- 
criticism.  Again  in  1867  he  published*^  an  account,  strangely 
incomplete,"  of  the  Vaticanus  Lipsii  (No.  1904),  the  worth  of 
which  Roth  had  already  surmised.^- 

In  1901  and  in  1905  Professor  Clement  Lawrence  Smith  of 
Harvard  University  issued*'  accounts  of  personal  examinations 
into  the  relations  existing  among  a  number  of  Mss.  of  the  Lives, 
chiefly  those  of  later  date  (fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries). 
In  1901  there  appeared**  a  study  of  a  certain  Parisian  Ms.  of  the 
De  Vita  Caesarum,  No.  5809,  by  Professor  Albert  A.  Howard, 
also  of  Harvard  University,  in  which  he  showed  a  disposition  to 
attribute  greater  weight  to  Mss.  of  the  fifteenth  century  than  had 
Roth  in  his  introduction." 

Finally,  in  1902  M.  Leo  Preud  *homme,  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Belgium,  published*®  two  articles  dealing  with  minor 
Suetonian  problems  such  as  the  sources  and  values  of  the  various 
excerpta  (Lislaeana,  Vossiana,  et  al.),  and  in  1904  his  Troisieme 
fitude,*^  in  which  he  covered  with  the  minutest  diligence  the 
whole  field  of  textual  criticism  as  it  relates  to  the  De  Vita  Caesa- 
rum, and  was  able  in  consequence  to  construct  a  scheme  of 
relationship  among  the  codices*^  which  by  its  accuracy  and  defi- 
niteness  marks  a  notable  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  sources 
of  the  text  of  Suetonius.     This  Troisieme  fitude  has  been  fol- 


8  Roth  was  entirely  unacquainted  with  it  (Preud 'homme  T.  E.  4,  foot- 
note 1)  and  Fr.  A.  Wolf  employed  it  only  in  the  most  slovenly  fashion 
(Preud 'homme  T.  E.  65). 

e  Preud 'homme,  T.  E.  65. 

10  In  Symbola  Philologorum  Bonnensium  II  687  sqq. 

11  Preud 'homme  T.  E.  65. 

12  Introd.  xxvii. 

13  H.  xii  19-58  and  x\'i  1-14. 

14  H.  xii  261-266. 

15  xxix. 

10  In  Bulletins  de  TAcadtoie  royale  de  Belgique,  1902,  pp.  299-328  and 
544-551. 

17  In  vol.  Ixiii  of  the  Academy's  publications  (1904),  pp.  1-94. 

18  T.  E.  61. 
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lowed  by  a  text*"  founded  upon  the  critical  results  which  it 
achieved;  this  stands  for  the  present  as  the  last  word  on  the 
subject. 

The  scheme  of  relationship  among  the  Mss.  of  the  De  Vita 
Caesarum  is  given  by  M.  Preud'homme  thus: 


n.  Earlj  ancestor  of  P,  written  in  capitals,  possibly  of  fifth  century. 
P.  Archetype  of  all  the  known  Mss.  oif  the  De  Vita  Caesarum. 
X.  Archetype  of  the  Mss.  of  the  first  group. 
Z.  Archetype  of  the  Mss.  of  the  second  group. 
X.  Archetype  of  B  and  x'. 
x'.  Archetype  of  a  b  c  f . 
E.  Archetype  of  A  and  D.^o 

A.  Codex  Memmianus,  Parisinus  6115,  ninth  century.21 

B.  Codex  Vaticanus  Lipsii,  No.  1904,  eleventh  century,  containing  only 

the  first  three  Lives  and  a  short  portion  of  the  Caligula. 

C.  Codex  Wulfenbuttelanus  or  Gudianus  268,  eleventh  century. 

D.  Codex  Parisinus  5804,  fourteenth  century. 

a.  Codex  Mediceus  68,  7  (called  by  Roth,  after  Jac.  Gronovius,  Med. 

3),  eleventh  century. 

b.  Codex  Parisinus  5801,  twelfth  century. 

c.  Codex  Mediceus  66,  39  (called  by  Roth,  after  Jac.  Gronovius,  Med. 

1),  thirteenth  century, 
f.  Codex  Montepessulanus  117,  thirteenth  century. 
a.  Codex  Londiniensis,  Brit.  Mus.  15  C  III,  twelfth  century. 


18  Leyden,  press  of  G.  F.  Theonville,  1906. 

20  M.  Preud  'homme  does  not  give  E  in  his  scheme,  but  I  have  ventured 
to  introduce  it  on  the  strength  of  his  remarks  in  T.  E.  37  regarding  the 
relationship  of  A  and  D. 

21  A  full  description  of  this  and  all  the  following  Mss.  is  given  in  Preud  '- 
homme,  T.  E.,  pp.  63-78. 
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/3.  Codex  Parisinus  6116,  twelfth  century. 

y.  Codex  Parisinus  5802,  thirteenth  century. 

9,  Codex  Mediceus  64,  8  (called  by  Eoth,  after  Jac.  Gronovius,  Med. 

2),  thirteenth  century. 
«.  Codex  Suessionis  19,  thirteenth  century, 
f.  Codex  Cantabrigensis,  kk.  5,  24,  thirteenth  century. 
17.  Codex  Sionensis,  twelfth  century. 
0,  Codex  Dunelmensis,  C  III  18,  twelfth  century. 
K,  Codex  Sionensis,  twelfth  century. 
X.  Codex  Londiniensis,  Brit.  Mus.  15  C  IV,  thirteenth  century. 

The  existing  Mss.  fall  then  into  two  groups,  X  and  Z,  of 
which  the  first  is  the  more  important  upon  the  whole,  since  it 
contains  four  codices  (A  B  C  a)  of  greater  antiquity  than  any 
in  the  second  division,  and  also  because  the  lines  of  descent  are 
so  much  better  defined  in  it  than  in  Z:  there  will  of  course  for 
all  that  be  places  where  Z  preserves  the  true  reading  as  against 
X.^^  It  will  be  observed  further  that  in  M.  Preud 'homme 's 
scheme  no  account  is  taken  of  any  Ms.  later  than  the  thirteenth 
century,  for  the  reason  that  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, when  the  study  of  classical  Latin  had  been  revived  in 
Italy,  correction  and  revision  of  the  Mss.  solely  on  the  basis  of 
the  opinion  of  this  or  that  scholar  was  the  established  practice, 
the  original  text  becoming  in  this  way  farther  and  farther  ob- 
scured ;^^  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  attitude  towards 
these  later  Mss.  M.  Preud'homme,  the  last  student  of  the  Sue- 
tonian  text-sources,  finds  himself  entirely  at  one  with  Roth,  the 
pioneer  in  the  same  field.^*  It  is  doubtful,  therefore,  whether  one 
should  follow  Professors  Smith  and  Howard  in  attaching  any 
importance  to  the  Mss.  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteen  centuries. 
It  is  not  denied  that  these  Mss.  contain  some  excellent  readings 
at  places  where  our  more  authoritative  Mss.  are  weak,  but  unfor- 
tunately suspicion  must  always  attach  to  the  source  of  these 
readings. 

Now  that  the  relationship  of  the  more  important  Mss.  of  the 
Lives  has  been  outlined,  this  introduction  may  be  brought  to  a 
close  by  a  word  upon  the  general  principles  of  criticism  adopted 


22  See  a  list  in  Proud 'homme,  T.  E.  15. 
23Preud'homme,  T.  E.  60. 
24  Introd.  xxix. 
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for  the  discussions  to  follow.  The  appeal  to  the  necessary  mean- 
ing of  a  sentence  or  clause  must,  it  is  conceded,  be  used  with 
caution  at  all  times ;  it  becomes  an  efficient  argument  only  when 
a  passage  still  remains  unsatisfactory  aft«r  a  very  liberal  inter- 
pretation of  the  Ms.  tradition.  Where,  however,  dissatisfaction 
admittedly  exists,  all  reasonable  latitude  should  be  permitted  in 
emendation  and  correction,  since  it  is  after  all  of  more  conse- 
quence that  a  readable  text  should  be  established  than  that  an 
OTer-refined  ideal  of  truth  should  be  set  up.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  Ms.  authority  is  to  be  treated  with  all  respect ;  departures 
made  from  it  simply  as  short-cuts  to  the  solution  of  knotty  , 
problems  are  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion  as  being  ultimately  sub- 
versive of  all  sound  textual  criticism.  There  is  in  fine  a  medial 
policy  possible  as  between  regard  for  the  sense  and  respect  for 
the  Mss. 

The  suggestions  for  the  filling  of  lacunae  stand  of  course 
upon  a  different  footing;  there  all  is  uncertainty,  and  ultimate 
tests  of  correctness  fail.  Still,  lacunae  in  ancient  Mss.  must  have 
arisen  from  slips  similar  to  those  which  occasion  them  at  times 
in  our  own  experience  of  written  documents;  conjectures  there- 
fore which  deal  with  them  may  properly  be  classified  as  pre- 
senting more  or  less  probability  proportionately  as  they  seem  to 
exhibit  the  error  arising  from  conditions  more  or  less  close  to 
those  which  are  generally  admitted  to  be  the  cause  of  such  mis- 
takes. Another  test  for  determining  the  proximate  worth  of 
such  conjectures  will  be  the  relation  they  hear  to  certain  ascer- 
tained features  of  an  author's  style  and  vocabulary,  or,  at  any 
rate,  to  the  general  literary  character  of  hia  age,  and  of  course 
they  must  be  judged  severely  on  the  basis  of  their  germaneness 
to  the  apparent  thought  of  the  passage  they  seek  to  remedy. 
These  standards  will  not  be  forgotten  wherever  in  the  dissertation 
the  necessity  for  applying  them  may  arise. 

Throughout  .the  thesis  it  will  be  the  consistent  practice  to 
give  (1)  the  form  of  the  text  as  it  stands  in  Roth,  (2)  the  variae 
lectiones  of  the  Mss.,  (3)  the  emendations  or  suggestions  of 
scholars  upon  the  locus:  these  items  will  be  followed  by  a  general 
discussion  of  the  passage  from  the  viewpoint  of  textual  criticism. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  PASSAGES. 

I. 

(1)  Vesp.  2  (225,  24).  Tribunntum  militum  in  Thracia 
meruit. 

(2)  No  Ms.  variation  till  the  deteriores  are  reached,  when 
tribunus  appears.  This  was  approved  by  Torrentius,  Duker, 
Oudendorp,  Brerai,  and  inserted  in  the  text  by  Wolf  .^ 

(3)  Tribunatu  meruit,  Lipsius,  suspecting  a  dittography;  so 
also  Casaubon  and  Ernesti. 

Mereo  in  its  military  sense  occurs  in  the  following  Suetonian 
passages:  Jul.  3,  Meruit  et  sub  Servilio  Isaurico  in  Cilicia,  sed 
brevi  tempore;  Tit.  4,  Tribunus  militum  et  in  Germania  et  in 
Britannia  meruit;  Gram.  9,  Deinde  in  Macedonia  comictdo,  mox 
equo  meruit;  Vit.  Hor.  (297,  8),  Bello  Philippensi  tribunus  mili- 
tum meruit.  With  these  cases  may  be  compared  Tac.  Ann.  II  10, 
Nam  pleraque  Latino  sermone  interiaciebat,  ut  qui  Romanis  in 
castris  ductor  popularium  meruisset,  where  mereo  is  used  without 
object  but  attended  by  a  nominative  of  the  office,  and  again  Suet. 
Aug.  2,  Stipendia  in  Sicilia  tribunus  militum  fecit,  and  Tib.  9, 
Stipendia  prima  expeditione  Cantabrica  tribunus  militum  fecit, 
in  each  of  which  stipendia  fecit  is  a  clear  equivalent  of  meruit. 
Mereo  or  mcreor,  so  far  as  information  is  available  on  the  point, 
do  not,  when  employed  in  the  military  sense,  appear  to  take  any 
object  other  than  stipendia:  in  none  of  the  Suetonian  instances 
cited  does  mereo  take  any  object  whatever.  These  facts  may  be 
safely  regarded  as  establishing  a  certain  presumption  against  the 
reading  tribunat um. 

If  tribunatum  be  an  error,  there  remains  the  question  of  its 
origin  as  the  reading  of  P.  It  may  perhaps  be  thus  explained; 
the  text  in  Q  stood 


1  See  his  Suetonius  (Leipzig,  1802).  He  there  quotes  Ernesti 's  note  ad 
loc.  which  reads:  **Graevius  et  Burmannus  tribunatum,  quam  (lectionem) 
Graevius  sic  interpretatur  ut  tribunatum  nactus  sit  quo  in  Thracia  funge- 
retur.  Sed  primum,  loca  ubi  quis  tribunus  militet  non  ad  nomen  dignitatis 
referuntur  sed  ad  verbum,  ut  pateat  ubi  quis  honore  functus  sit:  deinde 
dubito  Latinos  dicere  tribunatum  merere.  Melius  alii,  Torrentius  et  Dukerus, 
tribunus  militum.  Sic  alibi  solet  Suet,  dicere  in  tali  re,  et  id  bene  consentit 
sequent!,  Quaestor ..  .cepit.'*  Wolf  adds:  "Hoc  in  ipso  textu  correxi 
propter  evidentiam  quam  optime  demonstravit  Bremius. " 
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TRIBVNVS  MILITVM  IN  THRACIA  MERVIT.* 

Through  some  accident  the  final  stroke  of  the  N  was  not  clearly- 
attached  to  the  preceding  part  of  the  letter,  and  the  copyist  as  a 
result  transmitted  the  following  form  of  text, 

TRIBVATVS  MILITVM  IN  THRACIA  MERVIT. 

A  later  hand  entered  a  correctito  above  the  line  thus, 

N 
TRIBVATVS  MILITVM  IN  THRACIA  MERVIT, 

and  either  the  same  or  some  subsequent  hand  made  what  now 
appeared  a  necessary  emendation,  viz,  the  altering  of  tr%bun(Uvs 
to  an  accusative  to  serve  as  the  object  of  meruit. 

II. 

(1)  Vesp.  4  (226,  12).  Medium  tempus  ad  proconsulatum^ 
usque  in  otio  secessuque  egit,  Agrippinam  timens  potentem  adhuc 
apud  filiu/m  et  defuncti  quoque  Narcissi  amid  perosam. 

(2)  Amid:  so  all  the  Mss.  of  the  scheme. 

Amicos:  only  the  deteriores  and  Edd.  Rom.  1  and  2.' 
(af^  The  majority  of  editors  and  critics  have  read  amicos,  and 
so  most  recently  Madvig,  Adv.  II  570.    Roth  however  (1857)  and 
Preud'homme  (1906)   retain  amid.     Modderman  proposes  ami- 
citiam  periculosam  as  a  substitute  for  amici  perosam. 

This  is  a  case  where  one  would  instinctively  pronounce  amid 
untenable,  but  the  consensus  of  all  the  important  Mss.  on  the 
reading  indicates  it  as  the  lection  of  P ;  it  deserves  in  consequence 
a  full  investigation. 

Those  who  accept  the  alteration  amicos  consider  the  meaning 
to  be  **  fearing  Agrippina,  who  still  held  dominant  influence  over 
her  son  and  hated  the  friends  of  the  dead  Narcissus  as  well.'' 
But  with  amid  retained  it  is  possible  to  offer  an  explanation  at 
least  equally  satisfactory,  **  fearing  Agrippina,  who  still  held 


2  M.  Preud 'homnie  seems  (T.  E.  88)  to  offer  reasonable  proof  that  Q  was 
written  in  capitals  (presumably  rustic). 

3  Edd.  Rom.  1  and  2  are  these :  editio  Ant.  Campani  1470,  and  editio  lo. 
Andreae  1470. 
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dominant  influence  over  her  son  and  hated  as  well  the  dead 
Narcissus,  his  (Vespasian's)  friend."  Two  objections  to  this 
interpretation  may  be  considered. 

(1)  Timens,  .potent em,  ,perosam  are  not,  properly  speaking, 
parallel  in  point  of  time  as  the  above  translation  makes  them, 
perosam  referring  to  a  past  hatred  terminated  by  Narcissus's 
death,  and  timens  and  potentem  to  circumstances  contempora- 
neous with  the  main  verb  egit.  But  (a)  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  in  a  person  of  Agrippina's  temperament  there  would  be 
-any  real  cessation  of  the  feeling  simply  because  its  original  provo- 
cative was  removed  from  the  scene,  and  (6)  if  it  be  thought 
necessary  to  treat  perosam  as  a  pa^t  participle,  indicating  time 
antecedent  to  timens  and  potentem,  justification  for  that  course 
may  be  had  from  Livy  III  39,  superbiam  violentiam^ue  tum 
perosos  regis,  w^here  perosos  clearly  relates  to  a  time  previous  to 
that  indicated  by  the  controlling  participle  admonentem  which 
precedes. 

(2)  Defuncti  Narcissi  amid  as  an  object  of  perosam  is 
untenable,  as  perosus  elsewhere  governs  only  the  accusative. 
Boethius,  Cons.  Phil.  II  4  contains  however  the  following 
sentence, 

Vivity  inquam,  tihique  tantum,  vitas  huius  exosa,  spiritum  servat, 
in  which  the  participle  of  identical  meaning,  exosa,  is  construed 
Vith  the  genitive;  and,  if  it  be  argued  that  Boethius  is  rather 
far  down  the  course  of  Latinity  to  be  cited  in  the  discussion, 
there  is  the  Ciceronian  passage,  Ep.  ad  Att.  VIII  4,  1, 

Dionysius  quidem  tuus  potius  quam  noster, .  .ne  tui  quidem 
testimonii  quod  ei  saepe  apud  me  dederas  veritm,  superbum  se 
praebuit  in  fort  una  quam  putavit  nostram  fore, 
with  its  strange-sounding  phrase  ne  tui  quidem  testimonii, , . 
veritus.  With  regard  to  the  latter  it  is  true  that  in  the  earlier 
language  traces  are  found  of  vereor  with  the  genitive,  but  it 
would  surely  be  making  a  very  great  assumption  to  assert  that 
the  Ciceronian  example  is  a  deliberately  affected  archaism.  It 
is  rather  the  case  that  in  each  of  the  three  passages  now  under 
consideration  the  participle  has  for  the  moment  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer  dropped  its  participial  character  and  become  purely 
-adjectival,  so  that  perosus  means  **full  of  hatred  against,"  exosus 
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** contemptuous  of,"  and  veritus  ** regardful  of/'  Once  the 
change  from  the  participial  nature  to  the  adjectival  has  oc- 
curred, the  complementary  case  shifts  as  well;  as  with  each  of 
these  words  in  its  verbal  value  the  accusative  is  proper,  so  with 
each  in  its  adjectival  capacity  objective  relations  are  expressed 
by  the  dependent  genitive.  This  has  been  noted  frequently  for 
the  present  participle;*  it  appears  that  any  statement  made  re- 
garding it  should  be  sufficiently  extended  to  include  the  peculiar 
cases  collected  above  and  others  of  a  similar  character  which 
undoubtedly  exist  in  the  literature. 

To  recapitulate,  (1)  amid  has  unanimous  Ms.  endorsement  so 
far  as  the  superior  Mss.  are  concerned,  (2)  it  is  the  harder  read- 
ing, and  as  such  must  be  retained  if  at  all  defensible,  (3)  there 
are  not  wanting  analogies  to  show  that  it  is  probably  sound 
syntax,  though  rather  unusual  and  reflecting  only  a  momentary 
phase  of  the  writer's  mind  rather  than  a  generally  accepted 
principle  of  the  language.  For  these  reasons  it  will  be  safe  to 
maintain  the  Ms.  tradition  against  change. 

III. 

(1)  Vesp.  12  (231,  24).  Ac  ne  tribuniciam  quidem  potesta- 
tern    •     •     •    patris  patriae  appellationem  nisi  sero  recepit, 

(2)  All  the  Mss.  of  the  scheme  show  a  lacuna  after  potesta- 
tent,  except  C  which  has  nee  patris  patriae.    The  deteriores  havtf 

et  patris  or  pat  risque. 

(3)  Roth  proposed  atit,  but  did  not  insert  it  in  his  text.  Pro- 
fessor C.  L.  Smith  and  M.  Preud'homme  incline  to  the  reading 
of  C,  viz,  nee,  but  the  latter  has  not  inserted  it  in  his  text. 
Hirschfeld,  suspecting:  an  extended  haplography,  ingeniously 
proposes  potcstatem  statim. 

Neque  (nee)  as  a  continuation  of  ne.  .  .quidem  is  confined 
apparently  to  the  writings  of  Livy,'^  and  the  testimony  of  C  on 
such  a  point  is  vitiated  by  the  obvious  intention  to  correct  which 
is  seen  in  that  Ms.^  When  external  evidence  quite  fails  us,  the 
most  satisfactory  plan  will  be  to  collect  the  examplCjS  in  Suetonius 


4  Gildersleeve,  Lat.  Gr.  (1894)   §375. 
5Draeger,  Hist.  Syn.  II  75  (§318,  13). 
0  Preud 'homme,  T.  E.  34-35. 
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bearing  upon  connectives  after  ne. .  .quidem,  and  to  form  from 
this  internal  evidence  some  idea  of  the  possibilities  for  remedying 
the  text  at  a  given  point. 

There  are  30  examples^  of  the  kind  in  question  to  be  found  in 
Suetonius  and  these  may  be  classed  as  follows: 

Ne, , : quidem  is  followed  by 
(1)   Connectives. 

ac  (atque):  Tib.  32,  61;  Calig.  52;  Tit.  7,  11;  Domit.  13. 

nedum:^  Tit.  1;  Gram.  1. 

et :  Aug.  10. 

-qu£:  Tib.  10. 
<2)   Adversatives. 

sed:  Jul.  55,  78,  80;  Aug.  78;  Tib.  52;  Calig.  50;  Otho  8; 
Tit.  9. 

verum:  Aug.  16. 
•(3)  Disjunctives. 

aut :  Aug.  25,  53 ;  Tib.  15,  72 ;  Calig.  24 ;  Nero  44 ;  Vit.  2, 
13;  Gram.  4. 

'Ve:  Vesp.  16. 
In  the  above  classification  one  case  really  overlaps  Vit.  2,  but  this 
in  no  way  affects  the  course  of  the  argument. 

From  the  sense  of  the  passage  ac  ne  tribuniciam  quidem  potes- 
tatem. ,  ,patris  patriae  appellationem  nisi  sero  recepit  it  is  readily 
inferred  that  the  two  offices  mentioned  are  not  in  any  way  to  be 
opposed  to  each  other,  and  so  for  purposes  of  this  investigation 
the  conjunctions  of  (2)  have  no  further  significance.  Again  in 
list  (1)  nedtim,  which  lays  the  weight  of  emphasis  upon  the  second 
member  of  a  combination,  would  be  inappropriate  here  where 
the  more  important  office  of  tribune  is  mentioned  first.  The 
issue  then  lies  between  predication  in  connection  as  represented 
by  et,  -que,  ac,  and  predication  by  distribution  as  championed  by 
aut.  A  tabular  statement  of  the  way  in  which  these  conjunctions 
are  used  in  combination  w^ith  ne, ,, quidem  follow^s.  In  all  the 
passages  indicated  in  this  table  ne , . , quidem  introduces  the  first 
of  the  two  elements  to  be  brought  into  connection  with  each  other, 
and  et,  ac,  -que,  or  aut  the  second. 

T  Excluding  two  apparent  cases  in  Claud.  3  and  11. 

«  For  this  classification  of  nedum  see  Gildersleeve,  Lat.  Gr.  §  482,  R.  2. 
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(1)  Nouns. 

(a)  Governed  by  prepositions. 

aut:  Aug.  25,  53;  Calig.  24;  Vit.  13;  Gram.  4. 
(6)  Ablatives  absolute. 

aut:  Nero  44. 

(c)  Objects  in  the  accusative. 
aut:  Tib.  15,  72. 

(d)  Indirect  objects, 
-ve;  Vesp.  16. 

(e)  Local  ablatives. 
ac:  Domit.  13. 

(2)  Adjectives. 

ac  (atque) :  Calig.  52 ;  Tib.  61 ;  Tit.  7,  11. 
et:  Aug.  10. 

(3)  Verbs. 

-que :  Tib.  10 ;  Nero  37. 
ac:  Tib.  32. 

(4)  Adverbs. 

aut:  Vit.  2. 
Prom  the  results  here  obtained  it  appears  that  in  Suetonius 
aut  is  used  almost  exclusively  after  ne. . . quidem  in  cases  where 
nouns  in  their  various  relations  are  to  be  brought  together,  and, 
as  the  problem  in  the  passage  under  consideration  is  the  effecting 
of  a  junction  between  potestatem  and  appellationem,  there  is  at 
least  a  strong  probability  that  aut  is  the  missing  word. 

IV. 

(1)  Vesp.  15  (232,  22).  Ceterum  neqiie  caede  cuiusqicam 
utnquam  •  •  •  instis  suppliciis  inlxicrimavit  etiam  et  inge- 
muit. 

(2)  The  lacuna  existed  in  P.  The  deteriores  with  Edd.  Rom. 
1  and  2  read  umquam  laetatus;  this  is  also  given  by  the  manus 
secunda  of  8. 

(3)  The  later  editors  followed  Edd.  Rom.  down  to  Roth,  who 
suggested  laetatus  est  et. 

The  editors  before  Roth  seem  to  have  felt  that  neque  might 
stand  as  the  equivalent  of  simple  ?ion,  and  hence,  reading  laetatus, 
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they  punctuated  directly  after  it,  making  ceterum. ,  Auetatus  a 
participial  phrase.  But  can  neque  fulfill  that  function?  Nu- 
merous instances  are  adduced  by  H.  A.  J.  Munro  in  his  note  on 
Lucr.  II  23,  and  again  by  Harpers'  Lex.  (s.  v.  neque) ^  of  nee 
=  non,  more  particularly  in  ante-classical  Latin ;  it  appears  how- 
ever in  the  classical  period  also  as  the  equivalent  of  the  simple 
negative,  but  only  in  certain  formulas  and  other  stereotyped 
expressions.  But  examples  of  neque  with  the  simple  negative 
value  are  not  in  evidence,  Munro  *s  instances  from  Lucretius 
being  open  to  question.  Hand's  distinction*  that  nee  is  ad- 
verbial, emphasizing  the  negation,  and  neque  conjunctional, 
emphasizing  the  connection,  seems  thoroughly  valid.  There  is 
not  a  single  instance  in  Suetonius  apart  from  the  conventional 
neque  enim  where  neque  means  non;  on  the  other  hand  nee  car- 
ries that  value  in  possibly  all  of  the  following  passages,  Jul.  28, 
78 ;  Calig.  6 ;  Claud.  43 ;  Nero  26,  34 ;  Otho  9,  12 ;  Domit.  15,  20, 
while  in  some  of  them  it  does  so  indisputably.  Neither  the 
language  in  general  then  nor  the  examples  afforded  by  Suetonius 
in  particular  give  any  ground  for  regarding  neque  as  performing 
an  adverbial  function,  and,  with  the  fall  of  that  hypothesis,  the 
reading  which  makes  eeterum . .  ddeiatus  a  participial  phrase 
becomes  untenable.  Neque  is  therefore  conjunctional,  and  should 
find  its  corresponding  connective  among  those  words  lost  in  the 
lacuna;  another  neque  might  naturally  be  looked  for,  or,  more 
probably  in  post-Augustan  Latin,  an  et.  The  probability  there- 
fore is,  as  Roth  saw,  that  the  gap  contained  the  first  principal 
verb  of  the  sentence  and  the  conjunction  which  introduced  the 
second. 

But  there  is  one  point  in  which  Roth's  suggestion  is  unsatis- 
factory; it  contains  nothing  which  would  serve  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  lacuna.  What  was  it  that  caused  the  scribe  of  P 
to  omit  laetatus  est  et  or  words  of  similar  meaning?  The  occur- 
rence of  quamquam  immediately  after  the  conjunction  et  might 
afford  a  solution  of  the  problem,  since  the  scribe,  upon  returning" 
to  his  copy  after  completing  the  word  umquam,  having  before 
him  the  text : 


9  Tursellinus  IV  94. 
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umquam  laetatus  est  et  quamquam  iustis  suppliciis  inlacrimavU 
resumed,  not  as  he  should  have  done  after  umquam,  but  after 
quamquam,  being  deceived  by  the  homoeoteleuton  of  the  two 
words.** 

The  construction  of  qiuimquam  iustis  suppliciis  irdacrimavit 
may  be  regarded  from  two  standpoints. 

(a)  The  iustis  suppliciis  is  an  ablative  absolute  introduced  by 
quamquam,  a  favorite  Suetonian  construction,  found  for  example 
in  Jul.  1,  70;  Aug.  66,  97,  98  (ad  fin.) ;  Claud.  46;  Vesp.  2;  Tit. 
3 ;  Gram.  4,  21.  Suppliciis  is  plural  because  of  the  plural  impli- 
cation in  cctede  cuiusqu^am  preceding.  The  rendering  will  be, 
**and,  although  the  punishments  (viz,:  the  various  caedes)  were 
just,  he  even  shed  tears  over  them.'' 

(b)  The  suppliciis  is  a  causal  ablative  with  inlacrimavit, 
modified  by  iustis,  which  is  itself  prefaced  by  qtiamquam  to  estab- 
lish the  proper  contrast  between  iustis  and  irdacrimavit.  Prom 
this  point  of  view  suppliciis  does  not  specially  refer  to  caede 
cuiusquam  preceding,  but  is  general  in  its  application,  the  ren- 
dering being,  **and  shed  tears  over  punishments,  however  just.'' 
The  peculiarity  of  order"  which  this  explanation  would  seem  to 
involve,  viz,:  quamquam  iustis  suppliciis  for  suppliciis  quamquam 
iustis,  is  no  barrier  to  the  acceptance  of  the  reading,  as  the  fol- 
lowing passages  will  show : 

Domit.  17:  Puer, ,  ,narrabat. ,  ,iUum  interim,  arrepto  deduc- 
toque  ad  terram  Stephano,  conluctatum  diu  dum  modo  ferrum 
extorquercy  modo,  quamquam  laniaiis  digitisy  oculos  effodere 
conatur. 

Here  digitis  may  fairly  be  considered  an  instrumental  abla- 
tive, and  it  will  be  observed  how  the  quamquam  plus  the  participle 


*^Cf.  Mftdvig's  emendation  of  Hdt.  I  167:  tuv  d^  diatpdapeic^uv  vtCHv  rodt 
difSpai  ot  T€  Kapx^i^^^f-Oi  nal  ol  Tvpffrfvol  fXax^v  t€  avrQv  xXeLovs  Kal  k.t.X.  where  he 
proposed  ot  tc  Kapxv^^viot  Kal  ol  Tvpffrfvol  di€y€l/MavTo  Kal  ol  T.,  and,  more  par- 
ticularly, his  8hre\>d  correction  of  Seneca,  De  Tranquil.  Animae  V  5,  Curius 
Dentatus  aiebat  malle  se  esse  mortuum  quam  rivere,  to  Curius  ....  quam 
<^neqHam^  rivere. 

11  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that,  if  the  reading  were  quamvis  iustis, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  as  to  the  order.  Now  in  silver  Latin  the  ten- 
dency  is  for  quamquam  to  take  the  place  of  quamvis,  and  it  is  probably 
through  a  recognition  of  this  tendency  that  the  matter  of  the  word-order  in 
the  proposed  reading  may  be  most  satisfactorily  dealt  with. 
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precedes  the  noun,  though  in  English  one  would  say  **with  his 
fingers,  cruelly  lacerated  though  they  were.'' 

Gram.  21:  Cui,  cum  se  gratum  et  accept  urn  in  nwdum  amid 
viderety  qu<imquam  asserente  mutrc,  permaiisit  tamen  in  statu 
servitutis. 

Here  the  whole  quamquam  construction  looks  forward  to  the 
permayisit,  which  it  modifies  in  a  manner  closely  analogous  to  that 
in  which  quamquam  iustis  will,  in  the  proposed  reading,  limit  the 
expression  suppliciis  inlacrimavit. 

The  copyist's  liability  to  error  at  this  point  would  be  increased 
if  the  form  of  Q  were  as  follows : 

CAEDECVIVSQVAMVMQVAM 
LAETATVSESTETQVAMQVAM 
IVSTISSUPPLICIIS,  etc. 

where  there  would  be  an  homoeoteleuton  of  successive  lines  as 
well  as  of  adjacent  words. 

V. 

(1)  Vesp.  23  (234,  21).  Utebatur  et  vcrsibus  Graecis  tern- 
pestive  satis  et  de  quodam  procerac  staturae  improbiusque  nato 

fiaKpa  PiPdsf  Kpa8ao>v  So\i)(6<rKiov  cy;(09,  et  de    Cerulo  Hherto   S)  Aa;(iys 

K.T.k. 

(2)  X  gives  et  de  (following  satis)  ;  c  gives  ut  de;  apy  give 
et  ut  de.  The  reading  of  X  is  followed  by  Burmann,  Oudendorp, 
Ernesti,  and  Wolf,  the  reading  of  c  by  Casaubon,  Baumgarten- 
Crusius,  Madvig  (Adv.  II  570),  and  Preud'homme. 

(3)  Preud'homme  in  the  T.  E.  9,  foot-note  2,  writes:  **peut- 
etre  faut-il  ecrire  ut  de  d'apres  c,  ou  bien  ut  et  de.^^^^ 

The  evidence  afforded  by  the  employment  of  the  imperfect 
tense  utebatur  and  by  the  general  sense  of  the  passage  makes 
strongly  against  et  de  quodam,  despite  the  fact  of  its  being  the 
reading  of  X.  Utebatur,  like  all  the  imperfects  from  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  21  down,'^  suggests  the  habit,  the  general  course 
of  action.    If  therefore  the  reading  of  X  be  retained,  the  passage 


5-  This  emendation  ut  et  de  I  reached  independently,  being  not  then  in 
possession  of  M.  Preud 'homme 's  excellent  treatise. 

13  Evigilabat,  admittebaty  calciebat,  amiciebat,  vacabat,  transibaty  trans- 
igebat. 
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carries  this  meaning:  ''he  was  in  the  habit  of  using  Greek  lines 

rather  seasonably  both  as  regards  a  certain  individual fULKpa 

Piftds,  and  also  as  regards  Cerulus,  a  freedman,  &  Aax^s  "  Such 
a  statement  implies  that  the  unfortunate  quidam  and  Cerulus 
were  the  constant  butts  of  his  raillery,  and  that  he  always  used 
the  same  jest  upon  them.  But  what  is  manifestly  designed  is 
that  there  shall  appear  after  tempestive  satis  a  couple  of  specific 
instances  of  the  habit  already  indicated  by  utebatur,  and  the 
limitations  of  language  demand  that  these  examples  be  preceded 
by  a  cautionary  word,  for,  if  the  cautionary  word  is  omitted, 
then  at  once  the  general  statement  is  made  to  apply  to  specific 
instances  with  resultant  confusion  of  entirely  distinct  forms  of 
thought.  This  cautionary  word,  conformably  to  Latin  usage, 
is  vi.^^ 

It  is  probable  that  in  P  the  text  stood  thus, 

ut 
tempestive  satis  et  ds  quodam  etc. 

the  ut  having  been  omitted  in  the  first  transcription  and  after- 
wards entered  above  the  line  and  almost  directly  over  et.  The 
copyist  of  X  ignored  the  added  word  and  transmitted  et  de 
quodam;  the  scribe  of  Z  may  be  conjectured  to  have  transmitted 
et  ut  de  quodam,  writing  both  words  but  inserting  ut  in  the 
wrong  place.     This  was  corrected  in  c  by  the  omission  of  et?^ 

VI. 

(1)  Vesp.  23  (235,  5).  Nuntiantis  legatos  decretam  ei  pu- 
blice  non  mediocHs  summa^  siatuam  colosseam  iiissit  vel  continuo 
ponere,  et  cavam  rnanum  ostentan-s  et  paratam  hasim  dicens. 

(2)  ADC:  poneret.    Zjl' :  ponere nt. 

(3)  Fone7'e  et  is  Roth's  emendation  upon  the  poneret  of  A. 
Preud  'homme  has  followed  him,  inserting  it  in  his  text.  Ernesti 
and  Burmann  edited  ponere  simply. 

Let  us  first  suppose  that  the  reading  of  n  was  ponere  et.  In 
that  case  our  scheme  of  Ms.  relationship  stands  thus : 


14  Cf.  in  Suetonius,  Aug.  67;  Tib.  37;  Calig.  16;  Gram.  2,  4. 

15  Preud  ^homme,  T.  E.  44:     "II   (c)   est,  avec  7,  le  plus  alt6r4  de  nos 
quatre  manuscrits  (a/97c).''    It  is  from  these  four  that  Z  is  determined. 
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Q 
ponere  et 


poneret 


.^poneret 


E  X' 

poveret      ponerent 


\ 


C 

poneret 


Z 

ponerent 


We  shall  then  have  to  assume  that  all  the  Mss.  now  in  our 
possession  are  wrong,  ADC  by  correctly  representing  P,  x'  and 
Z  {i.e.,  a^Syc)  by  altering  the  form  of  P  to  something  that  is  even 
more  remote  from  the  truth  than  is  the  reading  of  P.  The 
alteration  moreover  is  not  a  particularly  easy  one;  a  more  nat- 
ural correction  w^ould  have  been  to  omit  the  t,  and  if  x'Z  l^ave 
been  guilty  of  emending,  it  is  strange  that  neither  of  them  took 
the  simpler  method. 

Now  assume  that  the  reading  of  fi  was  poiiereni. 


ponerent 


ponerent 


poneret 


E  X'  C 

poneret     ^ponerent      poneret 


Z 

ponerent 


It  is  now  necessary  to  suppose  only  E  (i.e.,  AD)  and  C  abso- 
lutely wrong;  Z  on  the  other  hand  {i.e.,  afiye)  maintains  the 
genuine  reading,  and  x'  is  either  an  emendation  or  the  result  of 
a  contamination  from  the  Z  group.  Or  again,  it  may  well  be 
that  X  read  ponerent,  and  that  E  and  C  fell  into  the  same  species 
of  error  in  omitting  n,  as  they  have  done  for  instance  in  Aug.  21 
(46,  29),  w^here  they  agree  in  giving  ahim  as  ag:ainst  BZ.  On 
the  whole  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  reason  why  ponerent 
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should  not,  as  far  as  Ms.  evidence  is  concerned,  be  entitled  rather 
more  than  ponere  et  to  be  regarded  as  the  reading  of  O. 

Examining  now  the  reading  ponerent  from  the  syntactical 
point  of  view  we  shall  find  suflScient  justification  for  retaining  it. 
Of  course  in  the  very  great  majority  of  Suetonian  instances 
iubeo  takes  the  normal  construction  of  the  classical  period,  the 
accusative  and  the  infinitive,  yet  there  are  two  undisputed  places 
where  it  is  construed  with  a  dependent  subjunctive,  the  one  Tib. 
22,  Hunc  tribunus  militum  custos  appositus  cecidit,  lectis  codi- 
cillis  quibus  ut  id  faceret  iubebatur, 

the  other  Vitell.  14,  Exacerbatus  quod  post  edictum  suum  quo 
iubebat  intra  Kal.  Oct.  urbe  Italiaque  matheiruUici  excederent, 
statim  libellus  propositus  est,  etc. 

The  first  of  these  bears  directly  on  the  passage  under  consid- 
eration ;  it  is  deducible  only  from  a  sentence  which  employs  iubeo 

0 

in  the  jactive,  thus  : 

lectis  codicillis  qui  eum  iusserunt  ut  id  faceret. 
If  therefore  Suetonius  does  not  happen  to  supply  any  second 
example  of  iubeo  with  an  accusative  preceding  and  a  subjunctive 
following,  he  at  least  furnishes  an  instance  from  which  the  con- 
struction to  be  justified  is  a  clear  inference.  The  second  citation, 
Vitell.  14,  is  of  value  as  showing  indifference  in  the  employment 
or  omission  of  the  conjunction  in  noun  clauses.  Fortunately 
then  from  this  somewhat  meagre  material  the  grammatical  cor- 
rectness of  nuntiantis  legatos. .  .iussit. .  .ponerent  is  absolutely 
assured,  and  any  change  made  upon  the  ground  of  syntactical 
difficulty  is  purely  gratuitous. 

VII. 

(1)  Tit.  2  (236,  14).  Erant  auteni  adeo  familiares  ut  de 
potione  qua  Britannicus  hausta  periity  Titus  quoque  iuxta  Cubans 
gustasse  crcdatur  gravique  morbo  adflictatus  diu. 

(3)   Oudendorp  suggested  the  loss  of  sit  after  diu. 

It  is  strange  that  this  passage  should  have  escaped  all  criti- 
cism except  what  is  implied  in  Oudendorp 's  suggestion.  Can  it 
be  that  Titus  was  believed  to  have  tasted  of  the  fatal  draught 
and  to  have  been  afflicted  for  a  long  time  with  a  severe  illness? 
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Surely  there  is  an  improper  association  of  ideas  here  set  up ;  the 
first  item  (gustasse)  may  well  have  been  purely  a  matter  of  be- 
lief, but  the  second  (gravique  morbo  epi.),  not  being  sudden  or 
momentary,  was  a  point  of  ascertainable  information.  The  be- 
lief expressed  in  gustasse  credatur  evidently  depended  upon  the 
certain  fact  in  the  possession  of  the  people,  viz,  morbo  diu  ad- 
flictatus;  he  was  believed  to  haye  partaken  of  the  fatal  draught 
because  he  was  long  visited  with  illness. 

It  appears  then  that  -que  is  unsatisfactory  when  considered 
as  a  connective  of  gustasse  and  ad  flictatus  (esse) ;  the  only  other 
relationship  that  could  be  set  up  is  iuxta  Cubans, , , gravique, , , 
adflictatus,  where  each  of  the  participles  advances  a  reason  for 
credatur,  but  against  this  view  the  word-order  raises  an  ob- 
jection. Both  participles  connected  by  -qus  might  have  stood 
on  either  side  of  gustasse  credatur;  when  they  are  separated  so 
that  one  falls  on  each  side,  the  -que  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  is 
from  the  point  of  view  of  style  an  actual  blemish  of  a  rather 
gross  character.  -Que  should  then  be  regarded  as  an  interpo- 
lation.*° 

VIII. 

(1)  Tit.  8  (238,  37).  Natura  autem  benevolentissimus,  cum 
ex  instituto  Tiberi  omnes  dehinc  Caesares  beneficia  a  superioribus 
concessa  principibus  aliter  •  •  •  non  haberent,  quam  si 
eadcyn  isdem  et  ipsi  dedissent,  primus  praeterita  omnia  uno  con- 
firmavit  edicto,  ncc  a  se  peti  pa^sus  est. 

(3)  Egnatius  supplied  rata,  which  Duker,  Oudendorp,  Bur- 
mann  approved. 

It  has  been  unanimously  assumed  by  editors  and  critics  that 
the  gap  in  the  sense  occurs  after  aliter;  it  is  possible  however 
that  the  fault  lies  elsewhere.  I  suspect  that  the  original  text 
stood  thus : 


irt  Very  analogous  is  the  case  in  Claud.  1  (148,  4),  where  Polak  rejects  the 
-que:  Fuisse  autem  creditur  non  minus  gloriosi  quam  civilis  animif  nam  ex 
hoste  super  victorias  opima  quoque  spolia  captasse  summoque  saepvus  discri- 
mine  duces  Germanorum  tota  acie  insectatus. 

It  is  an  interesting  circumstance  that  in  both  cases  quoque  occurs  so  near 
the  suspected  conjunction.  I  believe  that  -que  should  be  secluded  in  the 
following  passages  also:  Domit.  12  (248,  37),  where  a  lacuna  would  be  dis- 
posed of,  and  Domit.  15  (250,  36). 
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omnes  dehinc  Caesares  beneficia  a  superioribus  concessa  <,a  se 
concessa>  aliter  non  habereni  quant  etc. 

At  some  early  point  in  Jibe  Ms.  tradition  the  repetition  of  the 
word  concessa  gave  rise  to  an  easy  error ;  the  scribe  in  returning 
to  his  copy  upon  completing  the  first  concessa  resumed  after  the 
second,  thus  losing  the  words  <a  se  concessa^  entirely.  The 
text  now  stood  in  thiiS^:orm : 

omnes  dehinc  Caesares  beneficia  a  superioribus  concessa  aliter 
non  haberent  quant  etc. 

•Some  reviser,  finding  superioribus  in  the  sense  of  ** predecessors'' 
difficult  upon  his  first  reading,  added  principibus  as  a  gloss  upon 
reaching  the  end  of  the  phrase  a  »uperioribtis  concessa;  event- 
ually it  crept  into  the  text  proper  and  was  so  copied  in  P. 

It  would  also  be  possible  to  regard  principibus  as  part  of  the 
original  text  standing  in  apposition  to  <S6>,  the  meaning  being, 
"all  the  Caesars  thereafter  declined  to  recognize  the  favors  con- 
ferred by  their  predecessors  as  granted  by  themselves  in  their 
capacity  of  principes  unless  etc.*' 

IX. 

(1)  Tit.  8  (239,  30).  Urbis  incendio  nihil  publice  perisse 
iestatus,  cuncta  praetoriorum  suorunt  dmamenta  operibus  ac 
tentplis  destinavit. 

(2)  X:  nihil  publice  nisi  perisse  testatus. 

Z.  nihil  nisi  sibi  perisse  testatus  publice. 
The  deteriores  omit  nisi. 

(3)  Roth  as  above;  Preud'homme  prints  nisi  in  his  text  in 
brackets.  Baiimgarten-Crusius  read  7iihil  Jiisi  sibi  publice  perisse 
testatus;  this  had  long:  before  been  given  by  Egnatius  in  the 
Aldines  of  1516  and  1519. 

Something  may  possibly  be  achieved  for  the  passage  by  a 
careful  comparison  of  the  readings  of  X  and  Z.  The  variation 
in  the  placing  of  publice  is  a  point  at  once  conspicuous;  perhaps 
the  form  of  P  was  as  follows : 

nihil 

publice 
nisi  sibi  perisse  testatus 
with  publice,  originally  omitted,  added  later  in  the  right-hand 
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margin,  but  in  such  a  position  as  to  have  been  copied  after  nihil 
by  the.  scribe  of  X  and  after  testatus  by  the  scribe  of  Z.  The 
accidental  omission  of  sibi  by  the  copyist  of  X  was  a  mistake 
not  shared  by  the  scribe  of  Z.  This  conjecture  involves  the  as- 
sumption that  the  length  of  the  line  of  P  was  23  letters  {nisi. . . 
testatus),  and  this,  interestingly  enough,  is  the  conclusion  also 
reached  by  M.  Preud'homme  on  other  evidence.*^ 
Apparently  then  the  reading  of  Q  was 

nihil  publice  nisi  sibi  perisse  testatus, 
a  form  remarkably  like  the  Aldine  lection  of  Egnatius,  differing 
only  in  the  placing  of  the  word  publice.  The  question  will  now 
be  raised;  what  is  the  meaning  of  these  words  so  read  and  ar- 
ranged? Baumgarten-Criisius's  explanation  of  the  Aldine  will 
serve  for  answer.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  and  under  ordi- 
nary emperors  the  restoration  of  the  destroyed  state-buildings^* 
would  inevitably  involve  extra  tax-levies  on  the  unfortunate  citi- 
zens already  in  desperation  over  private  losses.  But  Titus,  the 
munificent,  the  *  *  delight  and  darling  of  the  human  race, ' '  hastens 
to  restore  the  dejected  spirits  of  the  Romans  by  assuring  them 
that  there  will  be  no  demand  upon  them  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  ruined  edifices,  as  he  himself  will  shoulder  the  entire  burden. 
The  expression  is  then  to  be  rendered,  **  nothing  had  perished  in 
a  public  way  save  only  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, '^  and  this 
interpretation  is  justified  by  the  statement  immediately  follow- 
ing, where  we  are  told  how  he  stripped  his  palaces  and  applied 
the  wealth  thus  obtained  operibus  ac  templis. 

X. 

(1)  Domit.  1  (241,  26).  Mane  Isia^i  celatus  habitu  interque 
sacrificulos  vanae  superstitionis  cum  se  trans  Tiberim  ad  condi- 
scipuli  sui  matrem  comite  uno  contulisset,  ita  latuit  ut. .  .depre- 
hendi  non  potxierit. 

(2)  P  had  variae,  approved  by  Tumebus,  Adv.  xxii  16.  The 
deteriores  and  Edd.  Rom.  1  and  2  with  Ed.  Ven.  1  give  vanae, 
and  so  all  the  editors  including  Roth  and  Preud'homme. 

(3)  P/ianae :  Jac.  Gronovius. 


17  See  T.  E.  83-84;  Suetonius,  praef.  v. 

18  For  the  long  list  see  Dio  Cass.  66,  24. 
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Were  the  existing  conditions  reversed  so  that  VANAE  were 
the  reading  of  P  and  VARIAE  the  presumable  reading  of  O,  the 
alteration  from  an  original  VARIAE  to  a  later  VANAE  could 
l)e  understood,  as  a  poorly  formed  R  followed  by  an  I  might  in 
rustic  capitals  possibly  be  mistaken  for  an  N ;  but  the  process  of 
-evolution  from  a  capital  N,  which  is  usually  on  account  of  its 
straight  lines  a  strongly  formed  letter,  to  RI,  is  not  quite  so 
easily  grasped. 

The  internal  evidence  may  now  be  examined ;  this  will  deal 
with  (a)  the  usage  of  the  word  varius  as  a  singular  adjective  in 
Suetonius,  (ft)  the  general  sense  of  the  passage. 

(a)  Varius  as  a  singular  adjective  appears  in  Suetonius  with 
the  following  values : 

A — With  genus  to  denote  **many  kinds,'*  **many  sorts.'*  So 
in  Jul.  39,  81,  Aug.  85,  Calig.  18,  38,  Vitell.  14,  Domit.  19,  Rhet.  6. 

B — With  miscellaneous  abstracts  to  denote  ** various,*' 
'* many-formed,"  ** many-sided,"  as  follows: 

1.  Animus:  Claud.  16,  ** changeable." 

2.  Caedes:  Vesp.  9,  ** repeated." 

3.  Causa:  Tib.  8,  '*  different. " 

4.  Doctrina:  Gram.  10,  ** many-sided"  (joined  with  muUi' 
j>lex). 

5.  Eruditio:  Aug.  89,  Gram.  6,  ** manifold,  diverse." 

6.  Fama: 'Jn\.  79,  ** persistent." 

7.  Fraus:  Tib.  54,  **of  one  kind  and  another." 

8.  Modus:  Rhet.  1  med.,  ''diverse." 

9.  Usxis:  Gram.  2  fin.,  ** many-sided." 

Of  the  examples  in  the  above  list  Nos.  4,  5,  and  9  bear  most 
directly  on  the  point  at  issue.  If  learning  and  erudition  may  be 
many-sided, — observe  the  parallel  multiplex  in  No.  4, —  it  is  not 
assuming  too  much  to  claim  that  a  superstitio  may  likewise  have 
its  diverse  aspects,  particularly  when  it  is  an  oriental  belief  to 
which  reference  is  made.  ''The  polytheist,"  writes  Gibbon  in 
his  chapter  on  Mahomet,  "is  oppressed  and  distracted  by  the 
variety  of  superstition/' 

(b)  As  for  the  general  sense  of  the  passage,  variae  is  quite 
coherent  with  the  context  when  considered  as  indicating  another 
feature  contributing  towards  Domitian's  escape.    He  was  in  the 
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first  place  clad  in  the  garb  of  a  priest  of  Isis,  and  in  the  second 
he  made  his  way  across  the  Tiber  in  the  midst  of  the  throng  of 
sacrificial  attendants  connected  with  a  varia  superstitio,  which  by 
reason  of  the  very  diversity  demanded  the  presence  in  the 
ritual  it  followed  of  a  great  number  of  priests,  sub-priests,  and 
acol>i:es.*°  Domitian  then  is  represented  as  availing  himself  of 
those  two  well-established  artifices  of  the  fugitive  from  either 
just  law  or  oppressive  violence,  viz,  disguise  of  the  person,  and 
disappearance  into  some  large  body  of  people  where  seai:ch  is 
difficult.    This  explanation  seems  reasonable. 

Those  who  read  and  defend  vanae  will  say  of  course  that  it 
adds  another  circumstance  to  the  humiliations  experienced  by 
Domitian  at  this  time ;  it  will  be  urged  also  that  the  epithet  vana 
is  in  clear  accord  with  the  Roman  attitude  toward  the  greater 
number  at  any  rate  of  the  religions  of  the  East,  an  attitude  made 
clear  enough  to  the  reader  of  Suetonius  by  such  passages  as  Aug. 
93,  Tib.  36,  and  Otho  12.  But  these  arguments  are  at  least  bal- 
anced by  the  evidence  which  has  been  assembled  on  behalf  of 
variae,  and  the  burden  of  proof,  as  far  as  the  Mss.  are  concerned, 
rests  upon  the  champions  of  vanae, 

XI. 

(1)  Domit.  3  (242,  36).  Deinde  uxorem  Domitiam  ex  qua 
in  sectindo  suo  consulatu  filium  tulerat  •  •  *  alteroque  anno 
consalutavit  Augustam;  eandem,  Paridis  histrionis  amove  deper- 
ditam,  repudiavit. 

(2)  consulatu  filium  //////  vit  (in  marg. :  deest  aliquid)  :  A 
considatus  filium  et:  C  Py€ 

consulatu  filium  et:  a 
consalntaverat  ut:  x' 

(3)  Emendations  and  readjustments  of  the  passage  abound: 
a. — Lipsius:  Deinde  uxorem, .  .tulerat,  alteroque  anno  a  con- 

sulatu  filiani,  Augustam  eandem  repudiavit. 

b. — Graevius:  Deinde  uxorem. .  .tulerat,  alteroque  anno  ab 
hoc  consulatu  ftliam  etc. 


10  Cf.  the  sacerclotes  primi,  sacerdotes  secxindo  loco,  and  consacerdotes  in 
the  worship  of  the  Magna  Mater,  C.  I.  L.  ix  1538,  1540,  1541. 
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c. — ^Emesti :  Deinde  uxorem  Domitiam  ex  qua  in  secundo  con- 
^wlmiu  fUium  iulerat^  aUeroque  anno  suo  consalutaverat  Atigustam 

cL — Oudendorp :  Deinde  uxorem  Domitiam  ex  qua  in  secundo 
.mo  consulaiu  filiam  tulerat  alteroque  anno  filium,  ac  consaluta- 
verat etc. 

This  is  approved  substantially  by  Wolf  and  Baumgarten- 
Ousius. 

€.«— Both  as  given  above,  and  so  Preudliomnie. 

/, — McMnmsen :  alterumque  <tmpem  altero^  anno  etc. 

g. — ^Ihm :  anno  <principatus  (vel  <iquam  imperium  adeptus 
^est)  atmsit^  etc. 

The  variety  of  the  emendations  given  above  is  a  sufficient 
Index  of  the  desperate  condition  of  the  passage,  for  which  it 
i»ems  scarcely  possible  to  offer  any  remedy  which  wiU  be  gener- 
ally satisfactory.  However,  the  reading  of  P  is  best  gathered 
from  A ;  a  I  take  to  approximate  very  closely  to  P,  the  et  being 
an  attempt  to  better  the  hopeless  vit^  while  Pyt  and  C  represent 
the  same  reading  as  a  with  a  further  attempt  at  improvement, 
viz,  the  making  of  consulatu  a  dependent  genitive  to  anno.  The 
reading  of  x'  is  obviously  the  emendation  of  a  later  hand. 

P  then  perhaps  read 

Deinde  uxorem  Domitiam  ex  qua  in  secundo  suo  consulatu 
filium  tulerat  alteroque  anno  consttlatu  filium  vii  Augustam  etc. 
Xow  in  view  of  the  mention  of  the  title  Augustam  and  the  com- 
mon use  of  the  verb  causal uto  in  connection  with  names  of  honor 
and  distinction,^  it  is  to  be  assumed  as  certain  that  consulatu.  .  . 
vit  is  nothing  but  the  dismembered  verb-form  cotisalutarit.  How 
then  did  the  word  filium  obtrude  itself  between  these  two  parts? 
Probablv  because  cousaluia  concluded  one  line  of  n  and  vii  beean 
the  next;  filium  was  a  marginal  word,  in  reality  belonging  to  the 
line  al>?Te  that  in  which  cousaluta  stoixi.  thus: 

FILIVM 
CONSALVTA 
\nTAVGVSTAM  etc. 

Tbk  was  transcribed  consulatu  filium  vii  etc.,  the  change  from 


-»  <.  f.  Aug.  •>^.  Tit.  5.  Domit.  1. 
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consaluta  to  consulatu  being  all  the  easier  because  of  the  ob- 
trusion of  the  marginal  word.  The  appearance  of  O  then  was 
perhaps 

1  CONSVLATVPILIVMTVLERAT 

2  ALTEROQ.ANNO 

FILIVM 

3  CONSALVTA 

4  VITAVGVSTAM  etc. 

The  question  now  is :  What  completed  the  second  line  and  began 
the  third,  and  why  were  these  parts  of  successive  lines  lost?  The 
answer  must  of  course  be  purely  conjectural,  but  it  is  at  least 
plausible  that  below  ANNO  of  line  2  the  same  form  occurred 
again,  and  that  the  copyist  of  P  in  returning  to  his  original  pro- 
ceeded from  the  second  ANNO  rather  than  from  the  first,  an 
hypothesis  supported  by  the  fact  that  he  likewise  copied  the 
marginal  FILIVM  with  line  3  rather  than  line  2,  as  if  he  had 
completely  lost  sight  of  the  conclusion  of  2.  As  to  the  remainder 
of  the  lacuna  thus  caused,  PRINCIPATVS  easily  suggests  itself 
for  the  conclusion  of  line  2  as  being  the  proper  defining  term  for 
alteroque  anno.  Now  if  the  cause  assigned  above  for  the  origin 
of  the  lacuna  be  correct,  anno  preceded  consaJutavit ;  what  limit- 
ing words  to  anno  opened  the  third  line?  Here  we  have  two 
circumstances  to  guide  us,  (1)  the  fact  that  the  Eusebian 
Chronicle  places  the  conferring  of  this  honor  upon  Domitia  in 
the  second  year  of  Domitian's  prineipator*  (2)  that  this  second 
year  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  words  alieroqus  anno 
<iprincipatusy>- ;  in  view  of  these  eodem  illo  would  be  a  proper 
limitation  upon  anno. 

We  have  now  reconstructed  Q  in  this  form, 

Deinde  uxorcm  Domitiam  ex  qua  in  secundo  suo  consulatu 
filium  iulcrat  alteroque  anno  <,principatus  filium,  eodem  illo 
annoy>  consalutavit  Atigustam  etc. 

in  which  the  repetition  of  filium  is  the  one  disturbing  feature  to 
be  explained.  It  is  probable  that  this  already  corrupt  passage  is 
still  further  corrupted  in  the  first  filium,  where  for  FILIVM 


21  See  Ernesti's  excursus  ad  loc.  in  Fr.  A.  Wolf's  ed.  (1802). 
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shotild  be  read  FILIAM,  /titam.  The  passage  as  Anally  emended 
stands  then 

Deinde  uxorem  Domitiam  ex  qua  in  secundo  sua  consulatu 
fUiam  tulerat  aiteroque  anno  <.pnncipatii3  filium,  eodem  iUo 
anno>  camalutavit  Augustam;  eandem  etc. 

It  will  be  asked :  What  is  the  evidence  regarding  the  children 
of  Domitian  T  It  is  certainly  of  a  very  slight  character,  consisting 
(1)  of  a  coin,  bearing  on  one  side  the  figure  of  a  child  seated 
upon  a  sphere  and  surrounded  by  stars  with  the  legend  P. 
DIWS  CAESAR  IMP.  DOMITIANI,  and  on  the  reverae  a 
seated  figure  with  right  baud  resting  upon  a  smaller  figure's  head, 
the  legend  being  PIBTAS  AVOVST;"  (2)  of  two  epigrams  of 
Martial,  IV  3  and  VI  3.  The  last  mentioned  (VI  3)  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  explained,  and  will  be  of  no  value  to  us  here. 
The  other  refers  to  the  falling  of  snow  during  the  celebration 
of  the  games  in  the  year  88,  and  the  poet  suggests  that  the  snow- 
storm is  a  jest  of  the  young  Caesar,  now  deified,  at  his  father's 
expense;  this  is  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  inference  to  be  made 
from  the  coin  described  above.  This  much  then  is  certain,  that 
Domitian  in  88  had  lost  a  son  who  had  been  accorded  deification ; 
from  the  exceedingly  small  amount  of  information  we  have  re- 
garding him  it  may  be  gathered  that  he  died  very  young,  and 
this  will  agree  excellently  with  the  reading  aiteroque  anno  <Cprin- 
cipatus  filium^.  The  second  year  of  Domitian 's  reign  begins 
with  the  13th  Sept.  82 ;  at  the  very  most  then  the  boy  would  not 
have  bwn  more  than  five  or  six  at  the  time  of  his  death.  As 
for  the  filiam,  everything  is  of  course  conjecture:  that  we  know 
nothing  of  her  is  no  argiuiient  against  the  probability  of  the 
reading,  as  she  was  born  during  the  years  of  her  father's  igno- 
minious retirement  and  very  probably  died  in  infancy. 

It  should  be  noted  in  behalf  of  the  reading  proposed  that 
it  brings  the  birth  of  a  son  and  the  conferring  of  the  title  of 
Augusta  upon  the  mother  in  the  same  year.  doubtles.s  a  case  of 
cause  aud  effect  in  view  of  the  great  importance  attached  by 
dynasties  to  the  continuation  of  the  male  line. 

In  fine,  this  reading  appears  to  adjust  itself  better  to  (1)  our 

^2  Iq  The  Burmann  Siielooiua  (Amstcrilam,  1736),  vol.  II.  Table  of  Coins, 
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mutilated  Ms.  evidence,  (2)  the  usual  theories  of  probable  error 
in  the  copying  of  Mss.,  (3)  such* knowledge  as  we  have  from  other 
sources  regarding  Domitian's  domestic  affairs,  than  any  which 
has  been  offered  up  to  this  time. 

XII. 

(1)  Domit.  4  (244,  6).  Congiarium  populo  niimmorum  ire- 
cenortim  ter  dedit,  atque  inter  spectaciila  miuieris  largissimum 
epulum.  Septiynontiali  sacro  quidem  senatui  equitique  panariiSy, 
plebei  sport ellis  cum  obsonio  distributis,  initium  vescendi  primus 
fecit. 

(2)  P:  sacrorum  quidem  etc.  Sacro  quidem  is  found  only  in 
some  of  the  deteriores;  others  of  this  class  have  sacrorum  quidem. 
die. 

(3)  a. — Torrentius:  septimontinli  sacro  quondnm. 

b. — Politian :  septimontiali  sacro  senatui  quidem,  accepted  by 
Baumgarten-Crusius. 

c. — Oudendorp :  septimontiali  sacro  primoque  die,  and  so  very 
similarly  Ernesti :  septimontiali  saero,  prima  quidem  die  etc. 

d. — Jac.  Gronovius :  septimontiali  sacro,  cum  quidem  etc. 

It  is  stated  in  this  passage  that  Domitian  entertained  a  vast 
throng  of  spectators  at  an  epulum  during  the  progress  of  a  munus 
gladiatorium,  a  singular  statement  which  appears  to  call  for  some 
explanation.  Rothes  text  however  ignores  this  fact;  he  chooses 
rather  to  consider  inter. .  .(dedit)  and  septimontiali. .  .fecit  as 
independent  and  isolated  statements,  though  septimontiali  etc. 
following  certainly  looks  like  an  attempt  to  shed  further  light 
upon  inter  spectacula  mun^ris  largissimum  epulum.  Again, 
Roth's  text  suggests  no  reason  for  the  intrusion  of  the  final 
syllable  in  sacrorum;  yet  P  is  surely  to  be  followed  as  closely  as 
possible. 

The  demands  of  the  sense  of  the  passage  as  suggested  above 
and  of  loyalty  to  P,  the  archetype,  seem  on  the  other  hand  to  be 
adequately  met  by  the  emendation  of  Jac.  Gronovius.  From 
SACROCV:\r  to  SACRORVM  is  an  easy  passage;  if  the  error 
does  not  explain  itself  through  resemblance  in  the  shape  of  the 
letters,  there  is  the  immediately  preceding  R  to  suggest  insensibly 
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to  the  eopyU(t*»  mind  the  slip  which  he  may  be  presumed  to  have 
made  here*  It  eaooot  be  said  at  any  rate  that  there  is  any  in- 
herent improbability  in  the  emendation  from  the  palaeographic 
point  of  view. 

Turning  now  to  the  sense  of  the  passage,  we  find  at  once  that 
Qronovius's  reading  not  only  avoids  the  objections  just  offered 
to  Roth's  text,  but,  by  making  cum. .  .fecit  a  dependent  part  of 
the  sentence  congiarium. .  .eptdum  septimontiali  sacro  gives  that 
more  detailed  explanation  of  inter  spectacula. .  .eptUum  which  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect 

Is  there  any  evidence  in  Suetonius  for  cum  quidem  followed 
by  the  indicative  as  the  medium  of  introducing  a  further  detail 
of  description  for  an  action  already  stated  in  the  leading  clause! 
dxih  50  (med.)  seems  to  meet  the  conditions: 

8ed  ante  alias  dilezit  Marci  Bruti  m/Urem  Serviliam  cut. . . 
bello  civili  super  alias  donationes  amplissim^  praedia  ex  audio- 
nibus  hastae  minima  addixit,  cum  quidem,  plerisque  vilitatem 
admirantibus,  facetissime  Cicero,  Quo  melius,  inquit,  empium 
sciatis,  Tertia  deducta. 

Here  the  leading  statement,  so  far  as  the  cum  quidem  clause  is 
concerned,  is  amplissimn  praedia  minima  addixit;  the  whole  idea 
introduced  hy  cum  quidem  forms  the  commentary  on  minima. 
In  the  same  way  in  the  passage  under  discussion  the  leading 
statement  is  epulum  inter  spectacula  dedit;  the  cum  quidem 
clnii8i»  \H  the  coniniontary  on  inter  spectacula.  Observe  too  the 
similarity  of  ^'rainniatieal  structure  in  the  two  passages. 

In  view  of  (1)  the  Ms.  suggestion,  (2)  the  logic  of  the  circum- 
stances dealt  witli,  {'^)  the  fact  that  Suetonius  has  in  at  least  one 
other  passage  employed  cmn  quidem  in  a  manner  parallel  to  that 
ealled  for  by  the  suggested  reading,  it  would  appear  that  the 
reading  of  (ironovius  might  reasonably  be  accepted. 

xni. 

(1)  Domit.  14  (250,  3-4). 

Kav  /A€  fftdyy^  iwl  ^tifav,  o/Aa>9  €Ti  Kapwo<f>opr}<ru) 
"Ocraov  iirKnrtiaui  (TfH^  rpayty  $vop.ivw , 

(2)  According  to  Preud'homme  P  exhibited  this  form: 
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KXIMHf^mCGTPISXNOMOC 

ceniK^pno<}>opeccHCOccoN 
enicneiceccoiKXPeeoT 

^OMeNO) 
(3)   Politian: 

"Otrtrov  €Tncnr€urai  KaiVapi  OvofJiiviff, 

Bentley  anticipated  the  reading  as  given  in  Roth. 

There  is  one  point  here  that  seems  to  merit  some  further 
investigation;  it  is  not  easy  to  see  just  what  ground  COIKXP0G 
gives  for  reading  o-ot,  rpayc,  acceptable  though  the  word  rpaye 
may  be  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  meaning.  Possibly 
then  some  word  other  than  rpayc  is  hidden  in  K^PSG  of  P. 

I  venture  the  suggestion  that  the  word  is  Kairpt ;  thus  the 
latter  half  of  line  2  in  uncials  would  stand  in  the  original — 
COIK^rfPeefOMGNCJI.  The  first  step  in  the  corruption  of  Kairpe 
was  the  loss  of  n**;  the  next  was  the  development,  under  the 
influence  for  confusion  exerted  by  86  of  a  e  after  the  P  aud 
before  the  e  .  Thus  it  seems  possible  to  establish  a  palaeo- 
gi^aphical  connection  between  icaTrpc  and  the  corrupt  Ki.pec  at 
least  less  remote  than  any  which  could  be  devised  to  relate 
rpdy€  and  Ki.pee. 

Exception  will  be  taken  on  the  score  that  the  verses  as  written 
by  Euenus  contain  rpdye;  so  too  Ovid^s  obviously  borrowed  lines 
(Fasti  I  357-8) 

Rode,  caper,  vitem;  tamen  huiCy  cum  stabis  ad  aram, 
In  tiui  quod  spargi  cornua  possit,  erit 
contain  caper,  the  equivalent  of  rpayc.  But  Suetonius  may  have 
misquoted,  particularly  in  a  place  where  the  Greek  rpayc  would 
suggest  the  Latin  caper  with  a  natural  reflex  again  to  the  Greek 
xdirpo^s^  or  an  alteration  in  the  original  may  have  been  made 
designedly  by  those  who  scattered  abroad  the  defamatory  *libelli,' 
to  emphasize  some  point  the  meaning  of  which  is  now  obscure. 
There  is  no  finality  in  the  appeal  to  the  Euenian  original ;  indeed 
the  very  essence  of  a  successful  lampoon  lies  often  in  the  employ- 


23  Observe  by  reference  to  the  form  of  the  text  in  P  an  accident  of  this 
sort  which  has  befallen  the  preposition  iirl   before  l>lj^av. 
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ment  of  a  well-known  verse  or  couplet  with  the  alteration  of  a 
single  word  or  phrase. 

It  may  perhaps  be  fairly  asked  whether  xavpe  fits  the  sense 
of  the  passage,  for  of  coarse,  if  it  does  not,  the  theory  of  a  pos- 
sible substitution  of  Korpc  for  rpiyt  fails  utterly.  The  distich 
is  evidently  a  threat  addressed  by  the  vine  to  its  would-be  de- 
stroyer ;  ia  the  boar  known  aB  a  matter  of  fact  to  damage  the  vine, 
and  especially  by  assailing  it  at  the  rootT  In  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  s.  v.  Boar,  these  words  occur  relating  to  the  habitff 
of  the  animal:  "Its  food  is  chiefly  of  a  vegetable  nature,  con- 
sisting of  roots  which  it  ploughs  up  by  means  of  its  broad, 
muBcuiar  snout."  This  refers  specifically  to  attacks  by  the  boar 
upon  the  roots  of  plants;  as  for  its  hostility  to  the  vine  we  have 
the  testimony  of  Psalm  LXXX : 

"Thou  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt,  thou  hast  cast  out 
the  heathen  and  planted  it.  .  .  .  She  sent  out  her  boughs- 
unto  the  sea  and  her  branches  unto  the  river.  Why  hast  thou 
then  broken  down  her  hedges  so  that  all  they  which  pass  by  do 
pluck  herT  The  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it  and  the  wild 
beast  of  the  field  doth  devour  it."  Compare  too  Ovid  Metam. 
VIII  294.  It  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  doubt  then  that  the- 
Kiwp<K  was  quite  as  inimical  to  the  vine  as  the  rpiyot  and  in 
much  the  same  way. 

For  mention  of  the  boar  as  an  animal  for  sacrifice  cf.  Iliad 
xix  196-7 

TaAftj^tO!  8i  fiw  una  Kara  iTTpaTov  tipirp  'A}(aiutv 
KaTrpov  iroifiaaaTio ,  ra/iitiv  Aii  t     HcAi'ifi  t(. 
Again,  Aristophanes,  Lysistrata  202-4, 

Ka.Ta$iiira  tqutijv  TrpiwAa^ov  /lot  tov  miirpov. 
Biinrotva  IlttOot  koI  KuXii  ^lAorijwui, 
Ta  cT^ayut  S(£ai  raw  ywaii'iv  tifuvji. 
To  recapitulate,  (1)    xarpt   is  nearer  the  mutilated  Ms.  read- 
ing than  is  rpiyc,    (2)  the  habits  of  the  boar  in  relation  to  the 
vine  are  such  that    xavpt   could  be  substituted  for  rpayt  without 
any  violence  to  the  sense,  (3)  it  is  possible  that  the  chantre  from 
an  original  rpayt    to    xairpt    is  due  to  niisquotation,  or  is  even 
perhap.s  an  intentional  alteration. 
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XIV. 

(1)  Domit.  20  (253,  6).  Sennonis  tamen  nee  inelegantis, 
dictorum  interdum  etiam  notabiliuin,  Vellem,  inquit,  tarn  for- 
mosus  esse  quani  Maethis  ^ibi  videtiir;  et  euimdam  caput,  varw- 
tate  capilli  subrutilum  et  incanum,  perfiisam  iiivem  mulso  dixit; 
condicionem  priiicipum  miserriYnam  aiebat  quibtis  de  coniuraiione 
comperta  non  crederetur  nisi  occisis, 

(3)  In  the  Stephaniis  ed.  (1543)  condicionem  etc.  is  made  to 
begin  a  new  paragraph;  so  too  in  the  edition  of  Fr.  A.  Wolf 
(1802).  Roth,  who  follows  the  paragraphing  of  A,^*  kept  these 
words  where  they  appear  in  his  text,  but,  suspecting  a  lacuna, 
suggested  dixit  et  condicionem.  The  conjunction  was  not  how- 
ever inserted  in  the  text,  nor  has  Preud 'honime  included  it  in  his. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  sense  that  the  words  condicionem. . . 
occisis  do  not  belong  with  what  follows,  but  we  have  besides  the 
direct  evidence  of  A,  the  paragraphing  of  which  Roth  judged  to 
be  inherited  from  some  very  ancient  source.  It  would  seem  then 
from  all  considerations  that  condicionem. ,  .occisis  belongs  among 
the  dicta  notabiliaf  and,  such  being  the  case'.  Roth's  hypothesis 
of  a  missing  conjunction  between  dixit  and  condicionem  ap- 
pears highly  probable,  as  otherwise  condicionem . . .  occisis  hangs 
strangely  disconnected  from  the  preceding  clause. 

Palaeographically  the  et  suggested  by  Roth  commends  itself; 
after  the  it  of  dixit  the  et  would,  especially  in  rustic  capitals,  be 
easily  lost.  There  may  be  some  interest  however  in  examining 
the  internal  evidence  on  the  point  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
how  far  it  corroborates  Roth's  view. 

(a)  The  conjunction  et  occurs  as  the  introductory  word  for 
the  last  element  in  groups  of  three  76  times  in  Suetonius;  of 
these  76  instances  only  those  have  been  considered  in  which  there 
occurs  a  series  of  principal  verbs  parallel  to  the  inquit. .  .dixit 
...aiebat  of  the  passage  under  discussion,  23  in  number.  The 
subjoined  statement  shows  exactly  the  way  in  which  elements  I 
and  II  are  introduced  in  these  23  cases,  element  III  being  always 
introduced  by  et. 


24  Iiitrod.  xii. 
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Elkment  I  Elkuknt  II 


No  oonjimetioii  Et  Et  -Que  Atque 

Jul.  55,  Aug.  18  Jul.  31,  71  Jul.  31        Jul.  55,  71  Vit.  17 

Calig.  14,  Claud.  Aug.  32,  Tib.  25,    Aug.  32      Aug.  18,  Calig.  14 

21,  45,  Ne.  19,  22,  Claud.  46,  Otho   Tib.  25       Claud.  21,  45 

47,  Galb.  4,  Otho  11  (bis)  Claud.  46  Ne.  19,  22,  47 

11  (bis),  Vit.  12,  Galb.  4,  Otho  11 

17,  Vesp.  14,  Tit.  (bis),  Vit.  12 

4,  Domit.  4,  Or.  8,  Vesp.  14,  Tit.'  4 

17  Domit.  4,  Gr.  8, 17 

This  table  reveals  the  curious  fact  that  in  every  case  where  et 
as  the  introductory  word  of  element  III  is  preceded  by  another 
et  serving  in  the  same  capacity  for  element  II,  there  is  also  a 
third  et  found  introducing  element  I.  This  argument  is  of 
course  not  conclusive  against  Roth's  reading,  but  it  indicates  at 
least  one  objectign  to  it. 

(6)  The  conjunction  etc  occurs  as  the  introductory  word  for 
the  last  element  in  groups  of  three  52  times  in  Suetonius;  of 
these  52  instances  only  19  serve  in  this  discussion  in  view  of 
the  restriction  explained  above.  The  subjoined  statement  shows 
exactly  the  way  in  which  elements  I  and  II  are  introduced  in 
these  19  cases,  element  III  being  always  preceded  by  etc, 

Eliment  I  Elkmknt  II 


No  eonjonction  Et  Et  -Que  Ae  Item 

Jul.  19,  Auflr.38,   Jul.  79  Jul.  79      Jul.  19,  Aug.  38,  Claud.  18  Vit.  15 

100,  Tib.  17,  23,    Jul.  81  Jul.  81       100,  Tib.  17,  23, 

Calig.  15,  Claud.  Aug.  17  fin.  Aug.  17     Calig.  15,  Claud. 

18,  36,  42,  Vit.       Aug.  24  Aug.  24     36,  Domit.  2,  16, 

15,  Domit.  2,  16,  Aug.  60  Aug.  60     Gram.  2,  Rhet.  6 

Gram.  2,  Rhet.  6  Claud.  42 

From  this  table  it  is  ascertained  that,  when  element  III  is 
introduced  by  ac  and  element  I  has  no  introductory  word,  there 
is  at  least  one  instance  where  et  is  the  conjunction  of  the  second 
member,  viz^  Claud.  42.  This  passage  is  extraordinarily  like  the 
one  under  consideration  as  its  citation  in  full  shows. 

Cuidam  harharo  Gra^ce  ac  Latine  disserentiy  Cum  utroque, 
inquit,  sennone  nostro  sis  paratus;  et  in  commendanda  patnbus 
conscriptis  Achaia,  gratam  sihi  provinciam  ait  communium  stu- 
diorum  commercio;  ac  sacpe  in  scnatu  legatis  perpetua  oraiione 
respondit. 
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This  sentence  is  a  triple  example  of  the  statement  which 
precedes  it,  Nee  minore  cura  Graeca  studia  secutus  esiy  amorem 
praestaiitiamque  linguae  occasione  omni  professus,  and  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  the  passage  in  the  Domitian  from  Vellem, 
inquit  to  occisis  is  a  three-fold  demonstration  of  the  words 
directly  before  it,  Sermonis  tamen  nee  inslegantis  dictorum  inter- 
dum  etiam  notabilium. 

(c)  The  conjunction  -que  occurs  as  the  introductory  word  for 
the  third  element  in  groups  of  three  67  times  in  Suetonius ;  under 
the  same  limitations  as  were  prescribed  for  et  and  ac,  of  these  67 
there  are  26  which  bear  on  the  present  passage.    A  table  follows : 

Elvment  I  Elvment  II 


No  conjunction  Et  Et  Ae,  atque  -Que 

Jul.  35,  Aug.  31,  52,      Aug.  21   Aug.  21  Jul.  35,  Aug.  31,  52,  Ne.  41 

100.  Tib.  4,  Calig.  34,    Tib.  14     Tib.  14  100,  Tib.  4,  Calig.       Ne.  42 

46,  47,  Claud.  17,  Ne.    Tib.  25     Tib.  25  34,  47,  Claud.  17, 

6,  21  (bis),  41,  42,  48,    Tib.  33     Tib.  33  Ne.  6,  21  (2),  Otho 

Vit.  11,  Vesp.  5  (bis)     0th.  12    Calig.  46  12,  Vit.  11.  Vesp.  5 

Vesp.  8,  Domit.  21  Tit.  6        Ne.  21  (1)  (bis),  8,  Domit.  21 

Ne.  48 

Tit.  6 

This  statement  shows  three  cases,  Calig.  46,  Ne.  21  (1), 
Ne.  48,  in  which  element  I  lacks  a  conjunction,  element  II  is 
introduced  by  et^  and  element  III  shows  -que.  Prom  a  merely 
numerical  point  of  view  therefore  the  best  showing  for  the  third 
place  in  a  series  beginning  — ,  et,  is  made  by  -que,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  no  one  of  the  three  examples  developed  under  it  shows 
any  resemblance  to  the  passage  in  the  Domitian. 

Ill  conclusion  it  may  be  observed  that  the  series  — ,  et,  et, 
develops  no  internal  evidence  in  its  favor,  and  that  as  between 
the  series  — ,  et,  ac,  and  — ,  et,  -que,  the  greater  mass  of  evidence 
is  for  the  latter.  When  however  the  quality  of  the  evidence  is 
taken  into  consideration,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  series  — , 
ely  ac,  is  easily  sustained  over  — ,  et,  -qu^,  and  one  may  feel  some 
confidence  on  the  basis  of  the  parallel  in  Claud.  42  in  remedying 
the  asyndeton  of  the  sentence  by  inserting  ac  between  dixit  and 
condicionem.  The  doubled  c  arising  by  the  presence  of  ac  in  the 
text  before  condicionem  would  also  entail  a  possibility  of  error 
in  the  process  of  copying. 
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The  perfunctory  remark  in  Cicero's  letter  to  his  brother 
Quintus  (ad  Qiiintuni  Fratrem  II,  9,  3)  **Liicretii  poeraata  lit 
scribis  ita  sunt  multis  luminibiis  ingenii  multae  tamen  artis/* 
and  the  statement  by  St.  Jerome  in  his  continuation  of  Eusebius's 
Chronicle  for  the  year  of  Abraham  1922,  *  *  Titus  Lucretius — cum 
aliquot  libros — conscribsisset  quos  Cicero  emendavit,"  have  for 
obvious  reasons  been  the  subject  of  inquiry  as  to  whether  there 
is  any  further  evidence  of  Cicero's  acquaintance  with  the  poem. 
Many  scholars  have  touched  upon  the  question,  as  Behncke;^ 
Tyrrell,^  who  says  that  Cicero's  philosophical  works  undoubt- 
edly show  acquaintance  with  the  De  Eerum  Natiira;  Weissenfels,' 
who  maintained  that  there  is  not  the  least  trace  in  the  poem  of 
the  oorrecting  hand  of  Cicero;  Castellani,*  who  thought  it  im- 
possible that  Cicero  could  have  published  a  work  of  a  philosoph- 
ical system  to  which  he  was  so  bitterly  opposed;  Krische,*^  who 
remarked  that  Cicero  from  reading  Lucretius  was  plainly  in- 
debted to  a  greater  degree  than  had  been  previously  recognized. 
Munro  in  his  notes  to  Lucr.  2,  1092,  3,  983,  6,  396,  declared 
that  Cicero's  works  afford  many  proofs  that  he  was  familiar 
with  the  language  of  the  poem ;  Woltjer®  maintained  that  Cicero 


1  De  Cicerone  philosophiae  eTistimatore  et  indice. 

^Cicero*s  Correspondence^  Vol.  2,  p.  106. 

3  WKP  13,  149. 

••  Qua  ratione  tnulitum  sit  MTC  Lucretii  carmen  emendatorem  fuisse,  p..9. 

5  Thcologischer  Lehre  dcr  Griechischen  Denker,  p.  118. 

«  Lucretii  philosophia  cum  fontibus  comparata,  p.  7. 
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vix  aut  niiraqiiam  Lucretii  opus  legisse,  atlt  si  lep:it,  ne  irabutum 
quidem  esse  iis  quae  legit;  Giussani  in  his  edition  of  Lucretius 
Vol.  1,  p.  xvii,  thought  the  dependence  of  Cicero  highly  uncer- 
tain ;  and  HirzeF  says  that  if  Krische  thought  there  were  visible 
evidence  of  Lucretius  in  Cicero's  De  Deorum  Naiura  I,  he  him- 
self was  blind.  In  order  to  come  to  an  independent  opinion  in 
this  much  debated  question  I  have  lately  read  the  entire  works 
of  Cicero  with  close  comparison  of  Lucretius *s  poem. 

To  begin,  there  is  an  antecedent  improbability  in  Cicero's 
use  of  Lucretius 's  poem.  His  contempt  for  the  school  and  for 
its  doctrines  was  extreme,"  as  may  be  seen  from  such  passages  as 
Fin.  2,  49;  Tusc.  1,  48,  55;  2,  7;  5,  73;  ND.  2,  46;  Fato  38;  Div. 

1,  62;  Off.  3,  39;  Fam.  13,  1,  4.  From  time  to  time  he  names  his 
authorities  for  Epicureanism:  Epicurus  himself  in  Piso  59,  Fin. 

2,  99,  Off.  3,  117 ;  Timagoras  in  Acad.  2,  80 ;  Zeno  in  Fin.  1,  16, 
Tiisc.  3,  38;  Phaedrus  in  ND.  1,  93,  Fin.  1,  16;  and  he  was  fa- 
miliar with  Catius  Insuber  in  Fam.  15,  16,  1-2.  Furthermore, 
his  contempt  for  Latin  writers  of  the  Epicurean  system  was  so 
great  that  in  Tusc.  2,  7  he  says  that  he  does  not  despise  the  Latin 
Epicureans  because  he  has  never  read  their  works,  and  only  their 
own  sectaries  read  the  stuff.  We  shall  not  be  justified  in  infer- 
ring a  knowledge  of  Lucretius  unless  the  parallels  in  Cicero  are 
so  convincing  that  no  other  conclusion  is  possible. 

Inventione  2  '^'^^^  ^^  Invcntione  was  written  long  before  the 
poem  was  published,  and  in  the  second  section  of  that 
treatise  there  is  a  sketch  of  primeval  society  that  has 
some  correspondence  with  Lucr.  5,  925-1010,  and  in 
Pro  Sestio  91  there  is  the  same  thought.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  Lucretius 's  account  probably  goes  back 
to  Euphorion,  Dicaearchus,  or  Diodorus  Siculus,  the 
precedence  in  time  of  the  Dc  Inventione  precludes  any 
indebtedness.  There  is  no  other  parallel  in  the  I\he- 
toricnl  works.  In  the  Orations  there  is  no  trace  what- 
ever of  acquaintance.  Only  in  I'iso  59  is  a  reference 
to  the  indifference  of  the  Ej)icurean  gods,  correspond- 
ing to  2,  650  s(|.,  but  the  sentiment  had  become  trite 
from  E])ic.  Sent.  1. 

7  Untcrsuchungen  zu  Ciceros  Philosophische  Schriften,  I,  9. 
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Works^^  ^  ^"  ^^^  philosophical  works  we  should  expect,  if 
anywhere,  to  find  traces  of  Cicero's  acquaintance.  Yet 
here  it  must  be  remembered  that  common  Epicurean 
doctrines  were  a  matter  of  public  knowledge  among 
Cicero's  contemporaries,  that  Cicero  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  leading  principles  of  the  Epicurean 
philosophy  both  from  the  lectures  of  Zeno  and  Phae- 
drus  (Fin.  1,  16)  and  also  from  the  controversial  work 
of  the  Stoics  and  Academics.  We  therefore  should 
infer  Lucretius 's  poem  as  a  source  only  when  other 

Academica  sources  are  improbable.  In  the  Academica  Cicero 
touches  here  and  there  on  questions  that  Lucretius 

1,27  also  discusses.     Thus  in  1,  27  he  speaks  of  the  indi- 

2, 19, 79-82  visibility  of  mattei^  (1,  748)  and  in  2,  19,  79,  80,  81,  82 
we  have  the  stock  illustrations  of  the  tower,  the  bent 
oar,  dove's  neck,  double  vision,  ship's  movement,  size 
of  sun  (4,  387,  599,  477,  465;  5,  564).  These  illustra- 
tions were  usual  among  the  ancient  physicists;  they 
are  found  in  various  writers  of  different  schools  both 
before  and  after  Cicero's  time — Sextus  Empiricus, 
Seneca,  Plutarch,  Alexander  Aphrodisias,  Aristotle; 
and  some  of  them  can  be  found  in  the  school  books 

2,88  of  this  year  of  grace.     In  Acad.  2,  88  Ennius  saw 

2.120  Homer's  shade  (1,  124)  and  in  2,  120  he  touches  on 
the  controversy  about  the  beneficent  creation  of  vipers 
(5,  195  sq.),  a  theodicy  discussed  by  Seneca,  Pliny, 

2. 121  Lactantius,  and  Epictetus.  In  2,  121  is  a  remarkable 
array  of  adjectives  describing  the  shape  of  the  atoms 
— exasperis,  levibus,  hamatis,  uncinatisque  corporibus 
concreta — and  at  first  sight  these  might  seem  to  be 
taken  from  Lucretius 's  vocabulary  (2,  394,  402,  404), 
but  uncinatis  is  inadmissible  in  the  hexameter  and 
probably  both  Lucretius  and  Cicero  are  translating 

2, 105  from  the  Greek.    In  2,  105  mare  albescit  and  in  Lucr. 

2,  767  the  sea  vertitur  in  canos  fluctus — a  mere  coin- 
cidence. 
De  Finlbus         In  the  De  Finibxis  much  common  ground  is  cov- 
1, 14  ered.    In  1,  14  there  is  a  panegyric  on  Epicurus  w^hich 
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is  no  real  parallel  to  the  Lucretian  laudes  EpicuW; 

1,49  and  in  1,  49  is  the  commonplace  of  ancient  ethical 

philosophers  that  the  fear  of  death  brings  about  decay 
of  character  and  even  suicide  (3,  85,  79,  830  sq.,  938). 

1,57  In  1,  57  the  simple  and  plain  ethical  system  of  Epi- 

curus is  praised  (6,  27),  a  commonplace,  of  the  school. 

1, 60  In  1,  60  Cicero  makes  death  impend  like  the  rock  over 

Tantalus,  while  Lucretius  (3,  979)  compares  it  to 
superstition.  Munro  (on  3,  983)  says  Cicero  may 
well  have  been  thinking  of  Lucretius  here  because  in 
Tiisc.  4,  35  he  draws  a  different  moral  from  some 
tragic  poet.  That  may  well  be,  but  considering  the 
haste  with  which  Cicero  wrote  these  works  under  the 
guidance  of  his  Greek  authorities,  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  same  illustration  should  have  had  different 

2, 100  applications.     In  2,  ipO  it  is  plain  that  a  common 

source  may  have  been  expressed  in  the  same  Latin 
words:  Cicero — scripsit  [Epicurus]  in  eo  libro  quem 
modo  nominavi  mortem  nihil  ad  nos  pertinere  etc.; 
Lucr.  3,  830  nil  igitur  mors  est  neque  pertinet  hilum. 

2,102  In  2,  102  Epicurus  traversed  innumerable  worlds  as 

also  in  Lucr.  1,  74,  but  in  Tusc.  5,  114  Cicero  says  the 
same  thing  of  Democritus;  as  usual  there  was  a  com- 
mon Greek  source,  and  with  this  goes  the  rhetorical 
commonplace  of  Xerxes  walking  the  sea  and  sailing 

2,112  the  land,  2,  112  (3,  1029) ;  cf.  Mayor  on  Juv.  10,  173- 

184. 

DisputaSons  Passing  on  to  the  Tusculan  Disputations^  Cicero's 
superb  contempt  for  all  his  predecessors  in  philosoph- 
ical exposition  is  most  remarkable.  In  Tusc.  1,  5  he 
says:  philosophia  iacuit  usque  ad  banc  aetatem  nee 
ullum  habuit  lumen  literarum  Latinarum ;  quae  illiis- 
tranda  et  excitanda  nobis  est ;  and  then  he  continues 
that  he  will  have  to  work  all  the  harder  because  many 
books  in  Latin  are  said  to  be  carelessly  written  by 
excellent  men  but  uneducated — meaning  of  course 
Catius  and  Amafinius.  It  is  hard  to  understand 
Cicero's  silence  about  Lucretius  here;  the  decade  since 
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Lucretius 's  death  ought  to  have  removed  any  jeal- 

1,10-11  ousy.  In  sections  10  and  11  there  are  some  common- 
places about  Hades  that  have  no  vital  connection 
with  Lucr.  3,  978  sq.    Munro  on  2,  1092  thought  Tusc. 

1,48  1,   48   was  written   with   reminiscence   of   Lucretius. 

There  Cicero  wonders  at  the  conduct  of  some  philos- 
ophers who  lay  such  stress  on  physics,  and  give  exul- 
tant thanks  to  Epicurus  and  worship  him  as  a  god 
because  they  have  been  freed  by  him  from  fear  by 
day  and  night;  and  certainly  Lucr.  1,  66,  3,  37  sq., 
5,  8  have  the  same  thought ;  but  the  few  fragments  of 
Epicurus 's  letter  to  Colotes  (Usener,  Epicurea, 
Fragm.,  140  sq.)  show  that  the  turn  of  thought  was 
traditional  in  the  school,  and  that  Cicero's  strictures 

1,52  were  aimed  at  the  school  as  a  whole.    In  Ticsc.  1,  52 

occurs  the  comparison  of  the  body  to  a  vase — Lucr. 
3,  440;  6,  17,  and  a  common  simile  in  other  schools. 

1, 79  TJie  argument  in  Tusc.  1,  79  that  pain  implies  destruc- 

tion— Lucr.  3,  460 — is  a  mere  coincidence.  The  antic- 
ipatory sorrow  over  the  lass  of  the  pleasures  of  life — 

1,83  Tiisc.  1,  83-Lucr.  3,  898;  the  equality  of  non-existence 

1, 91  before  birth  and  after  death,  Tusc.  1,  91-Lucr.  3,  831 ; 

the  occupancy  and  not  the  ownership  of  life — Tusc. 

1,93  1,  93-Lucr.  3,  971,  are  all  commonplaces  of  the  con- 

dolence literature.     The  reference  to  modes  of  sepul- 

1, 108  turc  as  affecting  the  body,  Tusc.  1,  108-Lucr.  3,  888 

is  also  a  commonplace. 

As  if  to  put  us  on  our  guard  against  supposing 
that  he  had  any  opinion  or  knowledge  of  Lucretius, 

2,7  in  Tusc.  2,  7  Cicero  publishes  a  manifesto:  there  are 

some  so-called  philosophers  who  have  wTitten  in  Latin ; 
but  he  has  no  opinion  of  them  because  he  never  reads 
them,  because  it  is  not  necessary ;  and  by  this  he  means 
that  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  Epicureanism  could  be 

3,56  gained  fro*n  Greek  sources.     In   Tusc.   3,  56  is  the 

commonplace  that  nature  asks  but  little — Lucr.  2,  20, 
17, — that  is  no  more  sectarian  than  our  **Man  wants 

4,75  but  little  here  below'';  and  the  precept  in  4,  75 — 
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Lucr.  4, 1070,  that  change  is  good  for  many  complaints 
and  one  love  can  drive  out  another,  needs  no  authority 
and  might  have  occurred  to  any  one.    In  the  opening 

5,5  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  Tusculans  (5,  5)  Cicero  gives 

a  beautiful  tribute  to  philosophy  as  the  bestower  of 
peace  and  the  comforter  in  the  presence  of  human 
ills;  a  book  where  the  expression  of  Stoic  airadeia  is 
very  near  the  Epicurean  arapal^la^  but  where  his 
contempt  for  Epicureanism  is  most  outspoken;  and 
if  Lucretius,  in  the  prooemia  of  Books  5  and  3  (5,  9; 
3,  37)  gives  the  same  praise  to  Epicurus  as  the  dis- 
coverer of  philosophy,  it  is  a  proof,  not  that  Cicero 
had  knowledge  of  Lucretius,  but  that  both  the  new- 
academic  eclectic   and  the  epicurean   had   the  same 

5, 97  ultimate  object  in  the  conduct  of  life.    In  Tusc.  5,  97 

there  is  another  reference  to  contentment  with  a  little. 

Deorum  Passing  to  the  Be  Natura  Deorum,  we  should  ex- 

pect there,  if  anywhere,  to  find  Lucretian  arguments 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  Epicurean  Velleius,  and 
yet  I  have  noted  fewer  similarities  than  in  the  De 

1, 56  Finihus  and  the  Txisculans.    In  1,  56  Epicurus  is  said 

to  have  freed  his  followers  from  fiavriKri  and  Lucr. 
1,  102  refers  to  intimidation  by  the  seers — surely  a 
commonplace  of  Epicureanism.  In  1,  108  Cicero  dis- 
cusses the  doctrine  of  simulacra  as  affecting  sensation, 
and  particularly  denies  the  existence  of  Chimaeras 
as  Lucretius  does  in  2,  705.  Woltjer^  well  insists  that 
Cicero  could  not  have  discussed  the  general  subject 
in  the  way  he  did  if  he  had  read  Lucr.  4,  736,  761, 
780 ;  but  I  fear  that  in  Epicurean  doctrine  Cicero  pre- 
ferred to  be  blind.  But  certainly  his  discussion  is 
altogether  independent  of  that  of  Lucretius.  In  the 
second  book  the  reference  to  the  existence  of  fauns  in 

2,  G  sec.   6 — Lucr.  4,  581 — proves  nothing.     The  natural 

means  of  defense  of  the  lower  animals — horns,  teeth, 

L',  V21  flight,  hiding — mentioned  in  2,  127  correspond  to  Lucr. 

3,  741  sq.  and  occur  also  in  the  Anacreonta  24;  this 
was  doubtless  a  familiar  bit  of  natural  history. 
8  Op.  cit.,  p.  7. 
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De  Divinatione  Next  comes  the  treatise  on  Divination,  and  in  sec- 
1, 17-20  tions  17,  19,  20  of  the  first  book  there  is  a  long  quota- 
tion from  Cicero's  De  Conmdatu  in  which  there  is 
much  evidence  that  Lucretius  used  Cicero;  for  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  great  poet  studied  closely  the 
great  orator  *s  verse,  as  has  been  shown  by  many  schol- 
ars. Little  weight  can  be  attached  to  caelum  disces- 
1, 97  sisse  1,  97 — Lucr.  3,  16.    Passing  to  the  second  book 

2, 44  Munro  thinks  that  in  sec.  44  where  Cicero  discusses  the 

cause  and  effect  of  lightning  he  **had  Lucretius 's  lines 
in  his  memory*'  from  RN,  6,  396  sq.    It  seems  to  me 
rather  that  there  was  a  common  authority — ultimately 
2, 49  Epicurus  himself.    In  2,  49  like  Aristophanes,  Cicero 

saw  lions  and  centaurs  in  the  clouds  as  did  Lucretius 
4,  136  sq. 
De  Fato  In  the  Be  Fato  there  is  much  about  declination  of 

18,21,46  the  atoms — sees.  18,  21,  46, — and  of  course  Lucretius 
discusses  the  question,  in  2,  216  sq. ;  but  here,  no  more 
than  in  Fin,  1,  18  and  ND,  1,  69  do  I  see  any  evidence 
of  Cicero's  acquaintance.  In  a  subject  that  he  did 
not  tlnderstand  and  consequently  subjected  to  such 
ridicule,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  got  his  information 
from  Lucretius — rather  from  Carneades  through 
Zeno. 
Cato  Maior  In  the  Cato  Maior  I  have  noted  but  one  case  of 
83  similarity — 83  decurso  spatio — Lucr.  3,  1042  decurso 

lumine  vitae,  that  is  merely  an  agreement  in  a  meta- 
DeOfflciis  phor.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Laelius,  In  the  De 
1, 158  Officiis  in  1,  158  Cicero  traces  the  origin  of  society 

from  mutual  need  and  help;  a  theorizing  like  that  in 
Lucr.    5,    1019    and    common    to    the    post-Socratic 
schools.     To  this  may  be  added  the  theory  of  mon- 
2, 41  archy — 2,  41 — 5,  1109 — and  the  use  of  cities  as  strong- 

2,73,102      holds,  2,  73.    In  2,  102  there  is  a  quotation  from  Epi- 

Ad 

Famillares    curus's    KvpuLi  S6(ai.      In  the  letters  ad  Familiares 

5, 16, 2-4  there  is  little.  In  Fam.  5,  16,  2-4  occur  trite  consola- 
tions about  death  a  sapientissimis  viris  usurpatae,  and 

5,21,4-5  also  in  5,  21,  4-5,  commonplaces  like  those  in  Lucr.  3, 
820  sq.    In  7,  12,  2  he  rallies  Trebatius  on  his  Epicu- 
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rean  principles,  and  in  9,  25,  2  in  bis  controversii^s  with 
Epicureans  he  used  the  aid  of  M.  Padius. 
Ad  AtUcdm  I  find  nothing  whatever  in  the  letters  to  Atticus, 
Fngments  which  is  somewhat  remarkable.  In  the  frntrnienta  in 
Vol.  11  of  the  Baiter  and  Kayser  edition  there  is  noth- 
ing subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the  pot'ni. 
Another  matter  should  be  considered  in  this  compmison  and 
that  is  the  scope  of  the  treatment  by  Lucretius  and  Ciciin.  There 
ia,  after  all,  not  much  in  common  between  the  two  so  far  us  Epi- 
cureanism is  concerned,  Usener  in  his  Epicitrea  tzivi«  fi-om 
Lucretius  as  the  principal  source  of  our  knowledge,  \n  the  De 
Rerum  Naiura  only  3,  294 ;  5,  52, 1117, 1127, 1152  and  <i,  ft ;  while 
for  Cicero  there  are  the  following  numerous  citations  ( !)4  in  all) : 
Orations,  Piso  42,  59,  65,  66,  68 ;  Sest.  23 ;  Brutus  292 ;  Acad.  2, 
19,  45,  83,  97,  101,  140,  142,  279;  De  Finibm  1,  17,  is,  21,  22, 
29-62;  2,  3,  6,  27,  28,  30,  31,  37,  41,  48,  51,  68,  80,  82,  84.  88,  90, 
98,  100,  104;  3,  3;  4,  29;  5,  80,  85,  93;  Ttac.  2,  15,  17,  28.  44;  3, 
28,  32,  38,  46-49;  4,  70;  5,  26,  31,  73,  75,  89,  93,  94,  &:>.  97.  102, 
103,  110-117;  De  Natura  Deorum  1,  18-23,  43-56,  67,  Hfl.  70.  72, 
93,  95,  113;  2,  46,  162;  Dc  Divinatione  1,  5;  2,  40,  10;i;  l)r  Fata 
18,  21,  22,  23,  46;  Laeliits  86;  De  Officiis  3.  117;  ad  FnmiHarcs 
7, 12,  26 ;  ad  Atticum  5,  2,  4 ;  14,  20,  5.  In  this  connect  iou  it  may 
be  noted  that  Usener  in  the  preface  to  his  Epicurea  p.  Ixv  st], 
comments  on  Cicero's  superficial  treatment  of  philosophical  aiib- 
jeels  from  brief  abstract.s,  and  is  sik'nt  on  Lucrctiu.s  as  a  possible 
source. 

I  have  not  compared  similarities  in  diction  and  metaphor  in 
the  two  authors;  as  they  both  wrote  in  Latin  it  would  be  easy 
enough  to  find  parallels  in  unimportant  phrases,  but  as  for  any 
indication  that  Cicero  was  influenced  in  the  slightest  degree  by 
Lucretius's  poem  I  find  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence.  Cicero  ap- 
proached the  subject  from  a  different  point  of  view  and  exposed 
the  philosophy  in  a  journalistic,  althoujih  pleasing,  style;  his 
treatment  is  that  of  a  dilettante  to  satisfy  a  mild  euriosity  in  a 
matter  of  no  vital  interest.  Lucretius  was  an  enthusiastic 
preaeher  of  a  new  gospel,  and  in  this  his  whole  licinjr  was  ab- 
sorbed. The  two  men  had  little  in  coinmon  in  character,  in  liter-" 
ary  sympathy,  or  in  the  valuation  of  life.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  Cicero  ever  read  the  poem. 
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THE  CONSPIRACY  AT  ROME  IN  66-65  B.C. 


BY 

H.    C.    NUTTING. 


The  spectacular  conspiracy  of  Catiline  in  63-62  B.C.  has 
naturally  enough  somewhat  overshadowed  the  less  conspicuous 
disturbance  of  three  years  before.  At  first  sight,  too,  the  earlier 
conspiracy  seems  to  afford  a  somewhat  unpromising  field  of  in- 
vestigation. The  mere  fact  that  the  movement  never  culminated 
in  overt  act  gave  excellent  opportunity  for  the  birth  of  conflicting 
rumors ;  and  as  these  were  circulated  in  part  at  least  by  persons 
of  known  prejudice,  the  problem  of  detecting  the  truth  may  well 
appear  difficult.  Closer  inspection,  however,  shows  that  the  con- 
tradictions and  obscurities  of  the  testimony  really  concern  second- 
ary details  mostly,  whereas  the  essentially  important  features  of 
the  conspiracy  can  be  determined  with  a  very  satisfactory  degree 
of  certainty. 

I  therefore  feel  somewhat  discontented  with  the  position  of 
Boissier,  who  holds  that  the  earlier  conspiracy  was  a  more  or  less 
insignificant  and  isolated  disturbance,  and  excuses  himself  from 
probing  into  its  inner  history  on  the  ground  that  the  obscurities 
in  the  evidence  preclude  the  possibility  of  reaching  any  definite 
conclusion.*  And,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  inclined  to  distrust 
somewhat  the  customary  procedure  of  the  professed  historian, 
who,  making  wide  generalizations  and  reading  backward  from 
later  events  to  the  earlier,  is  apt  to  put  upon  an  episode  such  as 
the  earlier  conspiracy  an  interpretation  that  will  fit  with  or  sup- 


1  La  Conjuration  de  Catilina,  Paris  1905,  p.  50  flf. 
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port  some  more  general  theory.  I  would  qot  belittle  the  benefits 
of  a  lai^e  perspective,  but,  while  enjoying  these,  one  ever  needs 
to  be  on  his  guard  against  imputing  to  far-sighted  human  purpose 
results  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  grew  out  of  situations  whose 
outcome  was  problematical  to  the  persons  concerned  in  them. 

It  seems  therefore  worth  while  to  consider  once  more  the 
evidence  bearing  on  the  earlier  conspiracy.  Among  the  wit- 
nesses Cicero  clearly  holds  first  place ;  for  surely  do  other  among 
them  had  a  stronger  motive  or  better  opportunity  to  sift  the 
matter  to  the  bottom.  Of  course  on  this  subject,  as  elsewhere, 
Cicero's  testimony  is  apt  to  be  colored  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  speaks ;  but  this  fact  usually  very  thinly  screens  bis  real 
convictions.  Unfortunately  the  greater  part  of  his  testimony 
touching  the  earlier  conspiracy  is  either,  lost  or  to  be  had  only 
at  second  hand ;  in  fact  the  speech  pro  Sulla  is  the  only  complete 
extant  document  in  which  he  communicates  any  considerable 
amount  of  information  on  this  subject.  Asconius  has  preserved 
important  fragments  of  the  speeches  pro  Comelio  (65  b.c.)  and 
in  Toga  Candida  (64  b.c.),  and  here  and  there  in  other  writings 
Cicero  incidentally  touches  on  the  events  of  the  years  66-65;  but 
we  must  ever  regret  the  loss  of  bis  systematic  historical  treatises. 
It  may  perhaps  be  questioned  whether  the  work  irepl  'Ttrania^ 
{de  Consulatu  Suo)  contained  much  in  the  way  of  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  earlier  conspiracy.  But  the  treatise  known  as  'AvettBora 
{dc  Coiisiliis  Suis)  seems  very  clearly  to  have  inchuled  utter- 
ances bearing  dirci-tly  on  the  subject.-  This  latter  work  was 
published  late,  being  withheld  from  circulalion  until  a  time  when 
considerations  of  diploniai^y  no  longer  precluded  a  frank  expres- 
sion of  opinion  on  Cicero's  part.  For  our  pn-sent  purpose 
therefore  its  loss  is  more  serious  than  that  of  the  other  treatise. 
However,  Asconius  evidently  had  access  to  the  document,  and 
Plutarch'  and  Dio  Cassius*  seem  at  least  to  have  known  something 
of  its  contents. 

To  Sallust,  who  represents  a  more  or  less  indepeiulent  line  of 
tradition,  would  naturally  be  assigned  the  second  place  among 

5  See  ABconius  on  in  Tog.  Cand.  p.  74  (K.  and  S.). 
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the  witnesses.  For  he  writes  of  events  that  occurred  during  his 
own  lifetime,  and  his  version  of  the  story  of  the  earlier  conspiracy 
is  the  most  systematic  and  complete  account  we  possess.  In 
Suetonius  we  seem  to  have,  in  part  at  least,  a  third  line  of 
tradition.  At  any  rate  he  cites  utterances  which,  antedating  the 
publication  of  the  ^Av^kBotu  and  according  ill  with  the  prudence 
of  Cicero's  earlier  statements,  are  at  the  same  time  quite  at 
variance  with  Sallust's  point  of  view.*  Livy,  too,  treated  of  the 
earlier  conspiracy,  and  may  have  contributed  something  of  value, 
though  the  report  of  his  epitomist  promises  little.® 

The  external  history  of  the  earlier  conspiracy  is  fairly  clear, 
being  somewhat  as  follows.  At  the  regular  consular  election  held 
in  the  year  66  P.  Autronius  and  P.  Sulla  were  successful,  defeat- 
ing L.  Cotta  and  L.  Torquatus.  The  latter,  falling  back  on  a 
practice  much  in  vogue  at  that  time,^  solaced  their  injured  feel- 
ings by  bringing  a  charge  of  bribery  against  the  successful 
candidates.®  As  a  result  of  this  action  the  consules  designati 
were  disqualified,®  and  a  new  election  was  ordered.    Meanwhile^^ 


5  See  Suet.  lul.  9. 

0  Coniuratio  eorum,  qui  in  petitione  consulatus  ambitus  damnati  erant, 
facta  de  interficiendis  consulibus  oppressa  est  (Periocha  CI).  It  is  possible 
that  one  or  two  of  the  minor  details  cited  by  Dio  Cassius  are  drawn  from 
Livy's  account. 

7  Cf .  the  experience  of  Murena  in  63  B.C.,  and  see  p.  Mur.  24.  48  ff . 

8 1  note  here  that  Willrich  (de  Coniurationis  Catilinariae  Fontibus, 
Gottingen  1893,  p.  17)  assumes  that  Asconius  could  not  have  learned  from 
Cicero 's  writings  who  the  accusers  were — a  somewhat  perilous  assumption 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  much  of  Cicero's  testimony  is  lost.  It  would 
seem  too  that  Willrich  had  overlooked  one  or  two  extant  utterances  of 
Cicero  which  throw  some  light  on  this  matter.  See  p.  Sulla  17.  49:  Turn 
adflicto  P.  Sulla  consulatus  vobis  (sc.  Torquatis)  pariebatur  .  .  .; 
ereptum  repetere  vos  clamitabatis,  ut  victi  in  campo  in  foro  vinceretis;  also 
de  Fin.  ii.  19.  62:  te  ipsum  (sc.  Torquatum  Ulium)  .  .  .  voluptasne 
induxit  ut  adulescentulus  eriperes  P.  Sullae  consulatum.^  Quem  cum  ad 
patrem  tuum  retulisses,  etc. 

0  The  verdict  was  doubtless  just.  Asconius  (p.  66)  quotes  Cicero  as 
thus  expressing  himself  in  p.  Cornelia  regarding  this  action:  spectaculum 
illud  re  et  tempore  salubre  ac  necessarium,  genere  (et)  exemplo  miserum 
ac  funestum.  In  fact  in  cases  of  this  sort  guilt  was  more  or  less  a  matter 
of  course.  Even  the  increasingly  strict  laws  against  bribery  seem  sub- 
sequently to  have  checked  the  practice  little,  perhaps  partly  because  it 
was  so  easy  to  escape  conviction  by  the  use  of  more  money  or  by  other 
means.  Cf.  the  strait  to  which  even  the  most  moral  and  conservative 
Roman  of  his  day  was  reduced,  Suet.  lul.  19. 

10  On  the  chronology  at  this  point  the  sources  are  far  less  in  conflict 
than  one  might  assume  from  a  hasty  reading  of  John 's  article  in  Rhein. 
Mus.  xxxi.  p.  401  ff. 
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Catiline,  who  as  propraetor  of  Africa  had  been  plundering  his 
province  in  the  conventional  fashion,  returned  to  Rome  and 
desired  to  be  a  candidate  at  this  special  election.  His  request 
was  taken  under  advisement  by  the  consul  L.  Volcatius  TuUus, 
who  after  consultation,  ruled  that  Catiline  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  candidate  at  that  time  because  he  was  even  then 
under  indictment  for  his  peculations  in  Africa.  The  election 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  L.  Cotta  and  L.  Torquatus,  the  persons 
who,  after  their  defeat  at  the  previous  election,  had  brought 
charges  against  Autronius  and  Sulla. 

The  disqualified  and  disgruntled  candidates"  thereupon 
united  in  a  plot  to  murder  their  successful  rivals  on  inauguration 
day  (Jan.  1,  65).^*  This  plan,  however,  was  discovered  or 
betrayed,  and  the  attempt  was  necessarily  postponed.  In  the 
meantime  the  trial  of  C.  Manilius,*'  which  had  been  scheduled 
for  the  last  day  of  December,  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  hostile 
demonstration** — a  proceeding  all  too  common  at  this  period  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  justice.**^  The  plans  of  the 
conspirators  now  converged  on  February  5,  at  which  time  many 
of  the  optimates  were  to  be  killed  along  with  the  consuls.  The 
whole  undertaking  miscarried,  however,  through  the  over-eager- 


11  Not  excluding  Sulla,  despite  his  acquittal  in  62  on  the  charge  of 
conspiracy.  Indeed  Cicero's  speech  of  defense  at  the  time  of  the  trial  is 
in  itself  sufficient  to  convince  any  careful  reader  of  Sulla's  guilt.  An 
able  and  ingenious  composition  it  certainly  is,  but  manifestly  the  work 
of  a  man  who  is  uncomfortably  conscious  throughout  of  the  weakness  of 
his  case ;  cf .  there  13.  36  ff.  and  24.  67  ff. 

1-*  Cn.  Piso  seems  also  to  have  been  openly  identified  with  the  move- 
ment; cf.  Cie.  p.  Mur.  38.  81,  p.  Sulla  24.  67;  Asconius  on  p.  Cornelio  p.  58, 
and  in  Tog.  Cand.  pp.  74,  82-83;  Dio  Cass.  36.  27  [44];  Sallust  18  and  19; 
Suet.  lul  9. 

13  The  mover  of  Pompey's  military  command,  now  defendant  in  an 
extortion  case.  For  details  concerning  this  action  see  Plutarch,  Cic.  9.  and 
Dio  Cass.  36.  27  [44]. 

1*  It  is  to  this  incident  that  Cicero  refers  in  Cat.  i.  6.  lo;  Potestne  tibi 
haec  lux,  Catilina,  aut  huius  caeli  spiritus  esse  iucundus,  cum  scias  horum 
esse  neminem  qui  nesciat  te  pridie  Kalendas  laniiarias  Lepido  et  Tullo 
consulibus  stetisse  in  comitio'cum  telol  Cf.  also  the  passage  quoted  from 
p.  Cornelio  by  Asconius,  p.  58. 

15  Indeed  this  matter  had  become  a  crying  disgrace.  Where  bribery 
failed,  the  operations  of  the  court  could  be  brought  to  a  standstill  by  the 
danger  (or  realization)  of  murderous  assault;  cf.  the  amazing  case  of 
lawlessness  at  the  first  trial  of  Milo  (Cic.  ad  Quint.  Fr.  ii.  3.  2)  ;  see  also 
p.  Snlla  5.  15,  and  Asconius  on  p.  Cornelio,  pp.  51  and  52. 
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ness  of  the  leader,  it  is  said,  who  gave  the  signal  before  every- 
thing was  in  readiness.^^ 

On  one  point  touching  the  external  history  of  this  conspiracy 
there  seems  room  for  debate,  namely  the  question  of  the  identity 
of  the  commanding  officer — ^Who  was  the  man  who  gave  the  signal 
on  February  5  by  allowing  the  toga  to  slip  from  his  shoulder? 
Cicero  pretty  clearly  assigns  this  role  to  Catiline.  For,  after 
reminding  the  latter  (in  Cat.  i.  6.  15)  of  his  behavior  on  the  day 
set  for  the  trial  of  Manilius,  he  passes  on  in  his  questioning  to  the 
main  business  of  the  conspiracy — (te)  manum  consulum  et 
principum  civitatis  interficiendorum  causa  paravisse?  sceleri  ac 
furori  tuo  non  mentem  aliquam  aut  timorem,  sed  fortunam 
populi  Romani  obstitisse?*" — the  last  clause  referring  apparently 
to  the  too  hastily  given  signal,  thus  according  exactly  with 
Sallust's  more  explicit  account.*®  Suetonius  on  the  other  hand 
reports  a  version  of  the  story  which  assigns  to  Caesar  the  business 
of  giving  the  signal.*® 

In  weighing  this  evidence  too  much  stress  perhaps  should  not 
be  laid  on  the  fact  that  here  (and  throughout  his  account  of  the 
earlier  conspiracy  generally)  Suetonius  quotes  rather  than 
affirms ;  but  we  may  not  pass  lightly  over  the  fact  that  he  names 
his  authorities,  and  that  they  are  persons  of  kno^\^l  animus 
against  Caesar.^^  On  the  other  hand  Sallust's  anxiety  to  put 
Caesar  in  a  favorable  light  might  perhaps  seem  to  some  fair 
reason  for  questioning  whether  the  charge  he  makes  against 
Catiline  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  blind.  But  Cicero's  position 
was  different,  and  though  at  the  time  his  above  quoted  testimony 
was  written  he  doubtless  felt  it  expedient  to  bear  lightly  on 


10  Suetonius  {lul.  9)  quotes  the  divergent  account  of  Tanusius  Geminus, 
who  relates  that  the  circumstances  on  that  day  were  so  discouraging  that 
the  signal  was  not  given  at  all. 

17  Cf.  p.  Mur.  38.  81  and  in  Tog.  Cand.  p.  82:  Praetereo  nefariura  ilium 
conatum  tuum  et  paene  acerbum  et  luctuosum  rei  publicae  diem,  cum 
Cn.  Pisone  socio  neque  alio  nemine  caedem  optimatum  facere  voluisti.  See 
also  the  commentary  of  Asconius  on  this  passage,  comparing  the  same 
with  his  remark  on  p.  74. 

18  Chap.  18. 

10  lul.  9. 

20  Namely  Tanusius  Geminus,  M.  Actorius  Naso,  C.  Curio  pater,  and 
Bibulus. 
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anything  derogatory  to  Caesar,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
evidence  he  offers  turns  the  scale  slightly  in  Catiline's  direction ; 
and  every  general  consideration  certainly  points  the  same  way. 
For,  however  much  or  little  Caesar  may  have  been  interested  in 
the  conspiracy,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  he  would  commit 
himself  openly  to  so  rash  and  doubtful  an  undertaking.  Further- 
more the  story  of  the  too  hastily  given  signal,  if  true,"  comports 
far  better  with  the  impetuous  character  of  Catiline. 

Turning  now  to  the  question  of  the  inner  nature  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  earlier  conspiracy,  the  evidence  seems  to  show  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt  that  both  this  disturbance  and  the  later 
conspiracy  of  63-62  were  excrescences  upon  the  surface  of  one 
and  the  same  underlying  movement.  For  it  will  be  recalled  that 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  66-62  the  same  political  and 
economic  conditions  continued  practically  unchanged.  In  con- 
trol of  the  situation  was  a  rich,  well  intrenched  and  self-satisfied 
oligarchy.  Meanwhile  intense  bitterness  prevailed  in  the  hearts 
of  the  ruined  small  farmer,  the  impoverished  debtor,  the  dis- 
franchised citizen,  and  the  unsuccessful  politician  who  could  not 
force  his  way  into  the  inner  circle.  Moreover,  old-time  veterans 
settled  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  once  gorged  with  plunder,  were 
now  anxious  to  make  more  money  in  the  same  easy  way,  and  the 
lazy  city  proletariat,  supported  by  the  bounty  of  the  state,  was 
insolent  and  ripe  for  mischief.  Given  a  leader  about  whom  these 
and  other  forces  of  opposition  might  rally,  and  the  situation  at 
once  became  acute — less  so  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  conspiracy 
because  tlie  preparations  then  made  were  less  careful  and  exten- 
sive. Cicero  freriuently  and  clearly  records  his  conviction  that 
the  two  conspiracies  were  incidents  in  one  and  the  same  general 
movement;  e.g., 

ill  Cat.  i.  13.  31: 
EteDim  JARi  diu,  patres  conacript.l,  in  his  jiericuliN  coiiiiirii- 


scplerum   ac   veteria    furoris   ■ 
consulatus  tempus  crupit. 

acii   nesfio   quo   pnclo   oi 
Bt   au.iacbe   matnHla«   in 

if  TanuflFus'   rclijibLlLtv  eo 
from   tlio  qiK'sti...,   of  >!„■ 

nostri 

iifiee  nute   16.      TliP  question   r 
the  chiirgi'  he  makpH  Hgainst  i'QL'siir. 

i-r«lil>Llity  of 
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p.  Mur.  38.  81: 

Omnia,  quae  per  hoc  triennium  agitata  sunt,  iam  ab  eo  tem- 
pore quo  a  L.  Catilina  et  Cn.  Pisone  initum  consilium  senatus 
interficiendi  scitis  esse,  in  hos  dies,  in  hos  menses,  in  hoc 
tempus  erumpunt. 

p.  Sulla  24.  67: 

Hie  tu  epistulam  meam  saepe  recitas,  quam  ego  ad  Cn.  Pom- 
peium  de  meis  rebus  gestis  et  de  summa  re  publica  misi,  et  ex 
ea  crimen'  aliquod  in  P.  Sullam  quaeris,  et,  si  furorem 
incredibilem  biennio  ante  conceptum  erupisse  in  meo  con- 
sulatu  scripsi,  me  hoc  demonstrasse  dicis  SuIIam  in  ilia  f  uisse 
superiore  coniuratione.22 

In  this  connection  it  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  captains 
in  both  conspiracies  were  men  of  the  same  class, — for  the  most 
part  disgruntled  second-rate  politicians  who  had  a  grudge  to 
satisfy  or  who  hoped  to  gain  an  office  by  force;  indeed,  to  a 
certain  extent,  they  were  identically  the  same  persons,  namely 
Catiline,  Cethegus,^^  Vargunteius,^*  Autronius,  and  Sulla.^*  But 
of  still  greater  importance  as  a  link  connecting  the  two  con- 
spiracies was  the  presence  in  the  background  of  Caesar  and 
Crassus — influential  accomplices,  watching  the  fray  from  a  more 
or  less  safe  distance,  and  spurring  on  the  under  dog.  That  these 
prominent  men  took  an  active  interest  even  in  the  earlier  and  less 
important  conspiracy  may  perhaps  seem  doubtful  to  some,  and 
I  therefore  introduce  here  a  part  of  the  evidence  bearing  on  this 
point.  In  Caesar's  case  it  is  perhaps  fair  to  allow  the  interested 
rumors  published  by  his  detractors^^  to  be  offset  by  the  silence  of 
Sallust;  but  this  still  leaves  Cicero's  testimony  to  be  reckoned 
with.  He,  apparently  even  during  Caesar's  lifetime,  did  not 
hesitate  to  indicate  pretty  clearly  his  view  on  this  subject ;  cf . 


22  Cf.  in  Cat.  iv.  3.  6,  and  the  extract  from'tJicero's  letter  quoted  in 
Suet.  lul.  9. 

23  Sallust  52.  33. 

24  p.  Sulla  24.  67. 

25  Among  the  conspicuous  leaders  whose  names  first  appear  in  connec- 
tion witn  the  second  conspiracy  were  two  more  disgruntled  politicians — 
Cassius,  who  had  been  defeated  is  the  consular  election  of  64  (Asconius 
on  in  Tog.  Cand.  p.  73),  and  L^ntulus,  a  man  expelled  from  the  senate 
after  holding  the  consulship,  and  at  that  time  repeating  the  cursus 
honorum  to  regain  his  lost  standing  (Dio  Cass.  37.  30). 

26  Suet.  lul.  9. 
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Suet.  lul.  9: 

De  hac  (bc.  coniuratione)  significare  videtur  et  Cicero,  in 
quadam  ad  Azium  epistula  referens,  Caesarem  in  consulatu 
confirmasse  regnum,  de  quo  aedilis  (i.e,,  in  65)  cogitarat.27 

Furthermore,  if  Suetonius  has  at  all  correctly  caught  the  spirit 
and  aim  of  Caesar's  policy,  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  no 
such  disturbance  as  that  of  66-65  could  be  on  foot  without  enlist- 
ing the  latter 's  attention  and  interest.  In  speaking  of  happen- 
ings as  early  as  the  year  78  Suetonius  strikes  the  key-note  of 
Caesar's  procedure  (as  portrayed  by  him)  for  the  following 
thirty  years : 

lul  3: 

Nam  Sullae^s  morte  comperta,  simul  spe  novae  dissensionis, 
quae  per  Marcum  Lepidum  movebatur,  Boman  propere  redit. 
.  .  .  Lepidi  .  .  .  societate,  quamquam  magnis  con- 
dicionibus  invitaretur,  abstinuit,  cum  ingenio  eius  diffisus,  tum 
occasione,  -quam  minorem  opinione  offenderat. 

From  this  time  on  until  the  Rubicon  was  crossed  in  ** defense" 
of  the  outraged  dignity  of  the  conmion  's  officials,  the  same  strain 
runs  through  the  narrative^* — a  large  personal  ambition,  a  deep 
interest  in  fomenting  opposition  to  the  senatorial  oligarchy,  and 
great  carefulness  not  to  become  too  deeply  involved  in  such  ven- 
tures until  the  time  was  ripe.  Standing  thus  in  the  shadow  of  the 
background,  watching  narrowly  for  any  incident  in  the  contest  of 
parties  of  which  he  might  make  capital  for  himself,  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  Caesar  would  take  an  active  interest 
in  fomenting  the  disturbance  of  66-65.  The  testimony  of  Sue- 
tonius therefore  strongly  corroborates  that  of  Cicero.  And  in 
this  connection  it  is  fair,  without  stressing  it  too  strongly,  to 
mention  the  fact  that  Sulla  appears  later  as  Caesar's  lieutenant 


27  Cf.  in  Tog.  Cand.  p.  83,  where  Cicero  intimates  that  the  backers  of 
Catiline  and  Antonius  in  64  are  the  same  persons  who  were  in  league  with 
Piso  in  65;  cf.  too  Asconius'  comment  on  p.  74.  Again,  I.  c.  p.  82,  there 
is  possibility  of  a  veiled  reference:  Praetereo  nefarium  ilium  conatum 
tuum  et  paene  acerbum  et  luctuosum  rci  piiblicae  diem,  cum  Cn.  Pisone 
socio  neque  alio  nemine  caedem  optimatum  facere  voluisti.  For  Cicero  's 
opinion  as  published  later  cf.  Plutarch,  Crass. j  13  and  Dio  (^ass.  39.  10. 

28  i.e.f  the  dictator. 

29  See  chap.  5  ff. 
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in  the  Civil  War,  commanding  the  right  wing  at  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia.^® 

If  Caesar  was  thus  interested  in  the  earlier  conspiracy,  it 
would  be  strange  if  Crassus,  who  was  also  on  the  ground,  did  not 
feel  a  similar  interest.  Certain  it  is  that  the  latter  was  very 
generally  thought  to  be  behind  the  movement.  Indeed  accord- 
ing to  Asconius,'^  who  apparently  is  quoting  from  the  'Ai/^/cSora, 
Cicero  made  this  accusation  in  so  many  words.^-  Sallust  does 
not  touch  the  matter  directly,  but  his  narrative  shows  that  at  this 
time  Crassus  was  scheming  and  planning  and  quite  wide  awake 
with  reference  to  the  advancement  of  his  own  interests;^'  and 
Suetonius  reports  a  version  of  the  story  which  even  exalted 
Crassus  to  the  chief  place  in  the  conspiracy.'* 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  may  well  reject  the  verdict  which 
dismisses  the  earlier  conspiracy  as  a  more  or  less  insignificant 
and  isolated  disturbance.  At  the  same  time,  as  indicated  above, 
I  find  it  diflScult  to  subscribe  to  the  view  which  discerns  in  the 
events  of  66-62  B.C.  the  systematic  working  out  of  the  plans  of 
a  closely  organized  Dreibund,  in  which  all  three  parties  to  the 
compact  were  working  together  intelligently  and  harmoniously  to 
outgeneral  Pompey  and  down  the  optimates,  with  the  ultimate 
purpose  that,  under  a  new  order  of  things,  Caesar  and  Crassus 
should  have  the  highest  honors,  that  the  commanding  officers 
should  receive  an  office  apiece,  and  that  the  rank  and  file  should 
enjoy  more  congenial  conditions  of  living. 

It  is  true  that  the  dissatisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned  with 
the  existing  oligarchical  supremacy  formed  a  tie  which  gave  a 
certain  unity  to  the  movement.  But  I  fail  to  find  evidence  of  a 
thoroughgoing  and  effective  organization.  For  had  the  matter 
been  put  upon  a  business  footing  throughout,  the  planning  and 
directing  would  certainly  have  fallen  to  the  really  able  men 
interested   (namely  the  more  or  less  silent  accomplices  Caesar 


30  Caesar,  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  89.  3. 

31  P.  74;  see  also  Plutarch  Crass.  13  and  cf.  Dio  Cass.  39.  10. 

32  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  Sallust  (chap.  48) 
relates  that  he  personally  heard  Crassus  complain  that  Cicero  was  respon- 
sible for  the  charges  connecting  his  name  with  the  later  conspiracy. 

33  Chap.  19. 
'i*  lul.  9. 
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and  Crassus),  and  every  field  leader  would  have  known  his  place 
and  his  duty.  But  one  cannot  read  all  the  evidence,  especially 
concerning  the  second  conspiracy  (the  very  time  when  the  able 
accomplices  were  most  deeply  interested),  without  gathering  the 
impression  that  the  field  captains  did  not  feel  themselves  to  be 
in  any  sense  underlings.  On  the  contrary  their  conduct  is 
marked  throughout  by  a  braggart  independence  and  almost  an 
unwillingness  to  take  the  trouble  to  secure  concerted  action  even 
among  themselves.'* 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  too,  that  there  was  considerable  in- 
sincerity in  the  relation  of  the  parties  concerned  in  this  general 
movement.  The  discontented  rank  and  file  were  ready  to  follow 
any  leader,  if  only  he  was  hostile  to  the  existing  form  of  govern- 
ment. It  would  not  be  unduly  uncharitable,  I  think,  to  say  that 
the  immediate  leaders — certain  second-rate  and  disgruntled 
politicians — seized  upon  this  situation  primarily  as  a  means  to 
even  old  scores  and  perhaps  to  make  themselves  ** great."  And 
it  looks  very  much  as  though  they  in  turn  were  being  used  in 
much  the  same  way  by  their  more  able  accomplices,  who,  keeping 
out  of  the  limelight  as  much  as  possible,  were  urging  on  the 
strife  and  standing  ready  to  seize  upon  any  chance  for  large  per- 
sonal advancement  that  might  result  therefrom.'* 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  Caesar  and  Crassus  desired  the 
conspiracies  to  succeed,  i.e.,  to  culminate  in  a  situation  such  as 
some  of  the  field  captains  seem  to  have  dreamed  of.  It  is  true 
that  they  appear  to  have  taken  a  deeper  interest  in  the  second 
conspiracy,  and  it  is  also  true  that  at  that  time  a  more  extensive 
plan  was  on  foot;  but  even  then  it  is  altogether  probable  that 
they  were  thinking  of  nothing  more  than  the  stirring  up  of  a 
furor  which  would  give  them  an  opportunity  to  secure  great 
prestige  by  ''saving''  the  state. ^"     At  any  rate,   it  is  scarcely 


35  Note  Catiline's  tone  throughout,  and  the  airs  assumed  by  Lentulus 
after  Catiline  left  Rome. 

30  If  this  analysis  of  the  situation  is  correct,  it  does  awav  with  the 
mooted  question  whether  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  was  political  or 
economic  in  its  aims.  For,  on  this  hypothesis,  it  was  both — political  in 
so  far  as  the  ambitions  of  the  leaders  were  concerned,  economic  with 
respect  to  the  hopes  of  many  of  the  rank  and  file. 

37  Note  in  this  connection  Pompey's  efforts  to  secure  his  own  recall 
that  he  might  not  miss  the  fine  opportunity  for  advancement. 
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conceivable  that  they  had  the  slightest  idea  of  plunging  it  into 
anarchy  and  ruin.^® 

In  closing  I  call  attention  to  a  few  events  of  the  period  66-62 
B.C.  which  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  general  movement  to 
which  the  two  conspiracies  belong.  It  is  a  rather  difficult  matter 
to  untangle  the  skein  and  determine  the  exact  bearing  of  some  of 
these  happenings,  but  they  are  interesting  nevertheless  as  indica- 
tive of  the  continuity  of  the  movement  and  the  extent  of  its 
ramifications.  Under  this  head  might  be  mentioned  the  organiza- 
tion of  Etruria  by  Manlius  and  the  attempt  to  enlist  the  Allo- 
broges,  but  I  pass  at  once  to  several  less  frequently  discussed 
episodes. 

First  may  be  mentioned  an  occurrence  which  seems  to  have 
taken  place  during  the  time  of  the  earlier  conspiracy,  namely  the 
attempt  to  enlist  the  fleet  of  L.  Gellius,  who  was  in  conmiand  of 
the  Tuscan  Sea  at  the  time  of  the  Pirate  War.^°  Of  this  move 
Cicero  says 

post  red.  ad  Quir.  7.  17: 

.  1  .  L.  Gelli;  qui  quia  suam  classcm  adtemptatam  magno 
cum  8U0  periculo  paene  sensit,  dixit  in  contione  vestrum,  si 
ego  consul,  cum  fui,  non  fuissem,  rem  publicam  funditus 
interituram  fuisse. 

Next  in  order  is  the  sending  of  Cn.  Piso  to  Spain  with  a  com- 
mand extra  ordinem.  It  may  be,  as  Sallust  says,*®  that  some 
short-sighted  senators  thought  that  they  w-ere  side-tracking  a 
dangefTous  leader  by  thus  disposing  of  Piso.  But  it  certainly 
was  a  strange  disposition  to  make  of  a  man  generally  conceded  to 
be  able  and  lately  a  participant  in  the  earlier  conspiracy.  When 
we  consider  the  strategic  value  of  Spain  as  a  base  of  operations 
and  the  important  part  it  played  in  the  Civil  War,*^  it  is  little 
wonder  that  Catiline  felt"  that  his  cause  w^as  strengthened  by  the 


38 1  therefore  do  not  feel  the  force  of  the  argument  set  forth  in 
Drumann's  Geschichte  Roms,  Ed.  ii.  Vol.  iii.  p.  138  to  prove  that  Caesar 
was  not  a  partner  in  the  earlier  conspiracy. 

30  See  Florus  iii.  6.  9. 

40  Chap.  19. 

41  It  will  be  recalled  that  Caesar  felt  it  more  important  to  subdue 
Spain  than  to  follow  up  Pompey's  demoralized  flight  from  Italy;  and  that, 
after  he  had  conquered  the  world,  his  enemies  were  again  in  arms  in 
Spain,  thus  necessitating  a  second  subjugation  of  that  province. 

42  See  Sallust  21. 
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appointment  of  ^  former  aUy  to  this  important  post.  And,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Crassus  was  probably  implicated  in  the 
earlier  conspiracy,  Sallust's  account  of  this  incident*'  is  signifi- 
cant, namely  that  Crassus  put  through  Piso's  appointment,  his 
motive  being  jealousy  of  the  growing  power  of  Pompey.  The 
rumor  that  the  subsequent  murder  of  Piso  in  Spain  was  instigated 
by  Pompey**  fits  well  with  the  suspicious  nature  of  the  whole 
episode.*'^ 

Still  again,  the  movements  of  P.  Sittius  of  Nuceria  present  an 
interesting  problem.  On  the  occasion  of  his  damaging  plea  in 
behalf  of  Sulla,  Cicero  advances  what  looks  like  a  very  labored 
explanation  of  the  departure  of  this  friend  of  Sulla's  for  Spain 
and  Af  rica.*'  According  to  Sallust,*^  Catiline  regarded  this  move 
as  the  establishment  of  another  base  of  operations  favorable  to 
his  cause.  And  we  may  not  forget  that  Sittius,  as  well  as  Sulla, 
joined  Caesar's  standard  in  the  Civil  War,  rendering  valuable 
service  with  the  forces  which  he  had  organized  in  Africa.** 

Finally,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  true  inwardness 
of  the  consular  campaign  of  64.  Suspicion  was  rife  that  Caesar 
and  Crassus  were  backing  Catiline  and  Antonius  for  the  oflSce.** 
Sallust  of  course  would  not  mention  such  a  suspicion  of  Caesar^ 
even  though  he  knew  it  to  be  well  founded;  but  he  does  record 
the  rumor  about  Crassus,*^®  and  makes  the  significant  remark*^* 
that  the  optimates  were  so  alarmed  at  the  situation  that  they 


43  Chap.  19. 

**  Sallust  (1.  c),  while  professing  to  leave  the  question  quite  un- 
prejudiced, still  recites  an  argument  which  looks  toward  the  participation 
of  Pompey  in  this  crime. 

45  Cf.  Suet.  lul.  9,  and  Asconius  on  in  Tog.  Cand.  p.  83:  Dicit  (sc. 
Cicero)  de  malis  civibus:  **Qui  posteaquam  illo  (quo)  conati  erant 
Hispaniensi  pugiunculo  nervos  incidere  civium  Romanorum  non  potue- 
runt     .     .     ."     Hispaniensem  pugiunculum  Cn.  Pisonem  appellat. 

46  p.  Sulla  20.  56  ff.     Contrast  the  tone  of  in  Cat.  iv.  3.  6. 

47  Chap.  21. 

48  See  Caesar,  Bell.  Afr.  25.  2,  etc. 

40  Cf.  again  in  Tog.  Cand.  p.  83,  where,  after  charging  **niali  cive.s"^ 
with  ulterior  motives  in  conection  with  Piso's  appointment,  Cicero  con- 
tinues: duas  uno  tempore  conantur  in  rem  publicam  sicaa  destringere.  and 
Asconius  adds  the  scarcely  needed  information  that  Catiline  and  Antonius 
are  the  sicae  referred  to.    See  also  I.  c.  p.  74,  and  Asconius'  comment  there. 

00  Chap.  17. 
51  Chap.  23. 
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secured  the  election  of  Cicero,  though  they  relished  little  the  idea 
of  helping  forward  a  novus  homo.^^ 

Viewed  in  connection  with  the  general  movement  of  which  it 
was  an  incident,  the  earlier  conspiracy  is  not  by  any  means 
wanting  in  interest,  though,  as  above  intimated,  both  it  and  the 
later  conspiracy,  in  themselves  considered,  were  events  of  no  great 
importance.  As  signs  of  the  times  they  were  significant  enough, 
but  being  left  to  the  mismanagement  of  incompetent  and  more  or 
lass  egotistical  captains,  they  were  from  the  start  doomed  to 
failure,  at  least  so  far  as  the  dreams  of  the  inmiediate  leaders  were 
concerned.'^^  The  situations  which  they  promised  to  precipitate 
were  such  as  to  delight  the  hearts  of  the  silent  accomplices,  and  it 
must  have  been  infinitely  galling  to  the  latter  that,  after  their 
long  scheming,  the  state  was  ** saved"  by  an  upstart,  while  they 
themselves  came  off  only  with  badly  damaged  reputations. 


52  A  similar  situation  occurred  1h  60  B.C.,  when  the  optimates  gravely 
and  oflScially  adopted  ** campaign  methods"  to  secure  the  election  of 
Bibulus  as  a  check  on  Caesar,  who  also  was  then  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship  and  likely  t«  be  elected;  see  Suet.  lul,  19. 

53  In  the  event^^^^arge  advancement  for  Caesar  they  might  of  course 
have  received  soi^  reward.  For,  whatever  other  faults  he  had,  Caesar 
was  not  careless  about  remembering  old  associates  when  he  had  any 
patronage  to  dispense. 
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In  Harpers'  Latin  Dictionary  there  are  listed,  exclusive  of 
proper  names,  1095  words  in  -ium,  462  in  -ius,  103  in  -ion,  3  in 
-ios;  in  all  1663.  There  are  many  more  in  the  Thesaurus  so  far 
as  published :  under  a,  104,  under  b,  33,  under  c,  up  to  the  word 
cauterium,  47  that  are  not  in  Harpers  \  These  additional  words 
are  found  mainly  in  the  inscriptions,  the  glosses,  and  in  very  late 
Latin  literature.  In  Harpers'  Dictionary  from  a  to  cauterium 
there  are  244  words;  in  the  Thesaurus,  within  the  same  limit, 
there  are  345.  If  this  proportion  should  be  maintained  in  the 
forthcoming  parts  of  the  Thesaurus,  there  may  be  found  perhaps 
2350  words. 

An  inquiry  concerning  the  occurrence  of  the  genitive  forms 
of  these  words  meets  with  many  diflSculties.  I  have  consulted 
the  principal  Latin  lexicons,  the  Thesaurus  so  far  as  published, 
Neue's  Formenlehre,  Georges'  Lexicon  of  Latin  word-forms,  the 
published  lexicons  to  the  separate  authors,  the  indices  to  the  im- 
portant editions,  scattered  notes  in  commentaries,  grammars, 
journals  and  dissertations;  and  where  no  lexicon  has  been  made 
for  an  author  I  have  surveyed  the  entire  works  of  that  author, 
and  have  included  all  the  works  named  in  the  list  given  in  Har- 
pers' Dictionary,  with  some  additions.  One  of  the  best  lists  of 
references  on  the  subject  is  in  Wolfflin's  Arcliiv  XIV,  339.    The 
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accuracy  of  the  evidence  is  impaired  by  differences  in  editorial 
judgment,  and  also  by  human  limitations ;  but  it  may  be  trusted 
to  show  tendencies,  if  nothing  more.  The  MS.  reading  in  numer- 
ous cases  is  not  available,  and  many  editors  have  passed  lightly 
over  the  question. 

I  know  of  no  occurrence  of  a  genitive  singular  form  in  the 
following  words,  and  therefore  cite  the  nominative  singular : 


abietarius 

abluvlum 

aborticium 

acanthion 

accendium 

acceptor!  us 

accitulium 

acclinatorium 

accubitorium 

acetarium 

achasius 

acciarium 

aciarium 

acion 

acisculariuB 

acorion 

acridium 

acrimonium 

acrinomium 

acrocolion 

acrocolium 

acrocolefium  * 

acropodium 

actionarius 

acuclarium 

acuclarius 

acnpedium 

acupedius 

adductorium 

adipatarius 

admonitorium 

adnuntius 

adoptaticius 

adundatorium 

acgilopiiim 

aegrimonium 

aegripomium 

aequilatium 

aoquilaviuiu 


aequilibrium 

aestimium 

aestuarium 

aetlon 

ageUarius 

agonium 

alaudarium 

alberium 

alcibium 

aleatorpm 

alicarius 

alieniloquium 

alipilarius 

alluvium 

altarium 

altiliarius 

alvearium 

alvearius 

amasius 

amatorium 

ambivium 

ambrosium 

ambulatorium 

amburbium 

amicarius 

amictorium 

amphicius 

ampullarius 

amussium 

anaboladium 

anaboliearius 

anabolium 

anactorium 

anaeliterium 

anaglypharins 

analentidium 

analogium 

anaptoterium 

anatiariiis 


anellarius 

angarium 

angariuB 

angium 

angulariuB 

animatorium 

annonarius 

antarius 

antecenium 

antecolumnium 

anteridion 

antescolarius 

anteludium 

anthracion 

anthyllion 

anthyllium 

antibiblium 

antimenion 

antion 

antistitium 

anularium 

apanteterium 

apenarius 

apertularius 

apiarium 

apiarius 

apocrisarius 

apolyterium 

apothecarius 

apparatoriuin 

appendicium 

appendiuni 

applicatarius 

apnium 

appostorium 

aquacductium 

aquaelicium 

aquarium 

a  qui  folium 


aquiminarium 

aquivergium 

arborarius 

arcarius 

archelion 

archisterium 

architridinium 

archium 

arcifinium 

arcion 

arcisellium 

arcisolium 

arction 

arcuarius 

arcuballistarius 

arcubius 

arcularius 

argemonium 

argentarium 

armamentarium 

armentarium 

armificatorium 

armoracium 

arnion 

aromatarius 

artemonion 

arterium 

artisecium 

artophacion 

arvipendium 

arusion 

asceterium 

asclatium 

asifolium 

asinarius 

asphaltion 

assarius 

assipondium 

asterion 
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astrion 

astrutium 

asturconarius 

athanuvium 

atlantion 

atocium 

atramentarium 

atramentarius 

auctarium 

auctionarius 

auguratorium 

aviariuni 

avitium 

avium 

aularius 

aumatium 

aurarius  1 

aurarius  2 

aricularius 

aurigarius 

aurisca]piuin 

automatoriiim 

automatariuR 

auxiliarius 

bacarium 

bacchion 

bacterium 

ballantiou 

ballistarium 

ballistarius 

baltearius 

bambilium 

bamborium 

baptizatorium 

barbitium 

barbitondium 

basil  ium 

basium 

bastagariuH 

basternarius 

batrachion 

battuarium 

baxiarius 

belion 

beneficiarius 

biberarius 

bibonius 

bicinium 


biclinium 

bigarius 

binoctium 

bipalium 

bipedalium 

bisaccium 

bisellarius 

bivium 

blandiloquium 

blanditiura 

blattinium 

bolarium 

bolium 

boniloquium 

bombylium 

botularius 

bovicidium 

bovilium 

bracchionarium 

bracarius 

bract  eariuB 

brattiarius 

brephotrophium 

breviloquium 

broelarius 

bubalion 

bubinarium 

bubonion 

bubularius 

buccelarius 

bucranion 

bucranium 

bucrius 

budinarius 

buleuterium 

bunion 

burdonarius 

burgarius 

burius 

bustuarium 

caballarius 

cabal  lion 

caburtarius 

oacurius 

caeparius 

caeriraonium 

calamaularius 

calcariarius 


calcarius 

calcatorium 

calceolarius>' 

cal  ceamen  t  arius 

calcearius 

caldarium 

calefactorium 

caliandrium 

caliclarium 

caliclarius 

caligarius 

calliblepharium 

calobatarius 

calvarium 

camelarius 

camelopodion 

canabarius 

canalicariuB 

cancrarium 

candelabrarius 

candelabrius 

canoniciarius 

cantabrius 

cantabrarius 

capillitium 

capisterium 

capistrarius 

capitilaviura 

capitularis 

capnion 

capnios 

caprarius 

capricius 

caprinarius 

capsararius 

capsarium 

capsarius 

captor  ium 

capturarius 

carbatiuni 

carbonarius 

carcerarius 

care  hesi  urn 

cardinarius 

carinarius 

c  arius 

carnarium 

carnarius 

carnatorium 


carpesion 

carracutium 

carrarius 

carrucarius 

carthesium 

casarius 

cassidarius 

castellariuB 

castimonium 

catadromarius 

cataphractarius 

cataractarius 

catarius 

catascopium 

catastolium 

catillarius 

catonium 

cavaedium 

cauponarius 

causarius 

cedrium 

cellararium 

cellararius 

cellarius 

cellararium 

celleromarium 

celtium 

cenaculariuB 

cenarius 

cenatorium 

cenotaphiura 

centenarius 

centipedium 

centonarius 

centumpondium 

ceparius 

cepotaphium 

cepotaphius 

ceputius 

cerarium 

cerarius 

cerasarius 

cerasium 

ceratium 

ceratoriuni 

cerearium 

cerearius 

cereius 

ceriarium 
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cerilarium 

ceriolarium 

ceriolarius 

cermatium 

cerofavium 

ceroferarins 

cervesarius 

cervicariura 

cerycium 

cetarium 

eetarius 

chalazion 

chartarius 

chartularius 

ehenobo  scion 

cheramaxium 

choragium 

chorius 

ciborium 

cichoriura 

cimeliarchium 

cinctorium 

cinerarium 

cinerariuB 

cireamoerium 

circumcisorium 

circumluvium 

cirsion 

cisiarius 

cisorium 

cission 

cissybium 

citatoriiim 

citocaciiim 

citrarius 

classiarius 

clavarium 

clavicarius 

cleonicion 

clepsydrarius 

clibanarius 

clibanicius 

clidion 

clinopodion 

clvsterium 

coactiliariiis 

coagmentarius 

cocinatorium 

coctuarariua 


codicillarius 

coementarium 

cogitatorium 

colepium 

coliphium 

collacticiuB 

collarium 

collimitium 

colladiom 

collustrium 

collnvium 

colobium 

coloniarius 

columbarius 

columnarium 

columnariuB 

commemoratium 

commentarius 

compendiarium 

completorium 

concathedraneuB 

concellaneuB 

conchyliariuB 

conclavium 

concordium 

condalium 

condicionariuB 

condimentarius 

confectorarius 

confectorium 

confilius 

confligium 

confliiviiim 

coniateriiim 

conopium 

conscapliiim 

consecretarius 

conaectaneus 

conaentaneiis 

conaentiiim 

considium 

coTisocius 

conaortiiis 

conspolinm 

constitutionariiia 

contarina 

conticiTiiiim 

contrariua 

contrullium 


contumelium 

conventicium 

convicaneus 

cooperarius 

coopertorium 

copadium 

copiarius 

cordolium 

corion 

corius 

cornicinium 

cornificiuin 

cornuarius 

coronarius 

corrivium 

corymbion 

cosmetorium 

cotiarius 

covinnarius 

cracatius 

crambion 

creditarius 

creditorius 

cremium 

cremutium 

cribrarius 

criobolium 

crucifragiuB 

crucium 

cruBtularius 

cryptariuB 

cucuraerarium 

cncurbitariiis 

culcitariua 

ciilinarius 

cumeularius 

cupariua 

cuppedinariua 

ouppedinm 

cnrsoriuiii 

ciiscolium 

cuatodiariiini 

custodiarius 

c'uturninin 

cvbiariua 

cvciiariuni 

cymbiiim 

ovmbiua 

cvnomorion 


damium 

dardanarius 

deambulatorium 

dediticiuB 

deductorium 

defluvium 

defrutarium 

deiurium 

delicium 

delicius 

deliquium 

delirium 

dentiscalpium 

depositarius 

desultoriuB 

devoratorium 

devortium 

dextrocheriura 

diabathrarius 

diaetarius 

diaglaucium 

diagonium 

diarium 

diatretariuB 

dichomenium 

dicimonium 

dictobolarium 

dieterium 

diffugium 

diludium 

dinummium 

diplangium 

diplomariua 

directariua 

diacordium 

discretoriiini 

diaiiirginm 

di  verb  i  urn 

divergium 

dolabrarius 

dolatoriiiin 

doliarium 

domiceniuiu 

domicurius 

donariuni 

dorvcnion 

draoonariiis 

dracontariiini 

dracontion 
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dracontium 

dromedarius 

duodecennium 

duplicarius 

dupondiarius 

dupondius 

eborarius 

eclogarium 

edulium 

eflSuviiim 

egregriura 

elaeoth^sium 

embolarius 

embolium 

emissarium 

emunctorium 

encautarium 

encomium 

ephebium 

ephippium 

epigrammatarius 

epinicium 

epiredium 

episcenium 

episcyniiim 

epistolium 

epistomium 

epitaphion 

epitaphius 

epithematiuitl 

epitogium 

epitoniiim 

epomphalion 

epulatorium 

equarius 

equitariiis 

eremodicium 

ergasteriiim 

essedarius 

eunuchion 

exagium 

exceptorium 

excubitorium 

exochadium 

exodiarius 

exodium 

fabatarium 

facitergium 


factionarius 

faenarius 

faenerarius 

farfugium 

farinarium 

fatiloquium 

femellarius 

ferentarius 

ferramentarius 

ferrariarius 

ferrarius 

ferriterium 

fertorium 

fibulatorium 

fiscarius 

flaturarius 

foricarius 

foricularium 

formularius 

fragium 

frixorium 

frumentarius 

fullonium 

fumarium 

fumigium 

fundibularins 

funerariiis 

fusorium 

fustuarium 

gal  li  carina 

gallicinium 

gallinarium 

gallinarius 

ganglion 

gargarismatium 

gaudimonium 

gauuacarius 

gemellariiim 

gemmarius 

geniarius 

geranium 

gerdius 

gerontocomiuni 

gerundium 

gingidion 

gladiatorium 

gladiolum 

gladiolus 


glandium 

glirarium 

glomerarius 

glossarium 

glutinarius 

glutinium 

gobius 

grammatophylacium 

granarium 

graphium 

graphius 

gremium 

gubernius 

gustatorium 

gutterniura 

gynaeciarius 

gynaecius 

gypsarius 

harenarium 

hastarium 

hecatombion 

helciarius 

helcium 

helenium 

helioscopium 

hemicadium 

hemionion 

hemistichium 

hemistrigium 

herbarium 

herbarius 

heredium 

heroion 

hieracium 

holerarium 

horoscopium 

horrearius 

hypobrychium 

hypopodium 

bypotaurium 

hypotrachalium 

igniarium 

ignispicium 

illicium 

illudium 

imaginarius 

immissarium 


impluvium 

inaniloquium 

incendarius 

incinerarium 

incomium 

inconsilium 

inductorium 

indusiarius 

indusium 

infectorium 

infusorium 

insignarius 

institium 

inspicium 

intercilium 

interdiarius 

interfectorium 

interfeminium 

intermetium 

internecium 

internodium 

internundinium 

internuncium 

interordinium 

interpondium 

interscalmium 

interscapilium 

intertignium 

interturrium 

interusurium 

intervenium 

isiciarius 

itinerarium 

iudicatorium 


lactarium 

lactarius 

lacticinium 

lactucariuB 

lacunarium 

lamium 

lanarius 

lanciarius 

langurium 

laniarium 

laniarius 

laniatorium 

lanipendium 

lanipendius 
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mntdDJum 

lapMDiam 

lyehnobinB 

niercedonina 

mutuDiuB 

laqaearium 

lyncurium 

mjTmecium 

laqneariLtH 

lyneurius 

men  tori  uro 

mjr^polium 

l&rarinra 

meBonyetium 

m7Tatbe«ium 

lardariuB 

niHcellarinB 

metal  larina 

laterariiia 

macbiaariuB 

methodium 

nabliiim 

latericium 

ma^iriBcium 

motopbn 

nard.,8latiua 

laticlavius 

magmeii  tart  urn 

nartli«eium 

magna  rial 

miliariam 

QBtatorinm 

laturariuB 

magDificium 

miniariua 

natieidinm 

lecticariuB 

leetiBtemium 

maiorarius 

minutiloquium 

naupegUriua 

legarium 

nialluvium 

aaxinm 

leguleiuB 

marciparius 

miBerevivium 

Dofarium 

legumenarius 

nefrenditium 

mangonium 

miBBoriura 

neBcium 

lenunculariuB 

mittendariuB 

nesBiou 

leontioa 

miitarius 

niceterimn 

leporarium 

tnantelium 

modium 

Didiflcium 

levitOQarium 

maDtieutarius 

nitrion 

leiidium 

manuariua 

molendinarius 

noctiBUTginm 

manuballistarius 

1     malochinariua 

lib«nios 

mouHTchium 

nonuncium 

litetorium 

maouleariue 

monochoriuB 

noBOComium 

libertinium 

man  utorg  turn 

monodiariuB 

notion 

libitinariuB 

manutigium 

Dotorium 

librarium 

margaritariuB 

monoliom 

uovkium 

lieiatorium 

marmorariuB 

monopodium 

noviluninm 

licinium 

medicamentariii! 

1    mnnostichium 

li^riDS 

medion 

moTetarium 

numerariua 

liminium 

meditatorium 

morion 

limonbn 

mcditiilliiim 

inula  tiuni 

nnlricius 

linaHua 

megalium 

Hiotoriiini 

linguarLmn 

nielamiwdinni 

III  lie  ini  urn 

obaerariiis 

HnteariitB 

melapium 

mulclrariitiii 

obluq  Ilium 

liqiiatoriiim 

inellaeium 

1.11.1  ipiitius 

occidium 

locutuli^iiis 

mellariiiiu 

miinerarariiis 

octcnniiim 

logarion 

mellarius 

muni  fie  ii.111 

«.;togenariii» 

motlificium 

ninralium 

oculariuH 

longiloqiiium 
lorariux 

niclium 

innrrobatlirariii; 

s     n  dan  an  us 

lorkarius 

n>..n.ir,eil«q,,ium 

mnscellHriLm 

opnanthium 

luccrnarium 

mendicimoniiini 

muHeiariiis 

oenophorinm 

lucinium 

nienioii 

iiiuBiFarins 

tudiua 

menoKenion 

iiiiiBivariiis 

offerloriuiii 

lumbifragium 

meiixariuB 

mtistaciiim 

olcnriiiH 
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onocardion 

opertorium 

ophidion 

opition 

orarium 

oratorium 

orchion 

organarius 

orificium 

orthopygium 

ossilegium 

ossuarium 

ostentarium 

ostiarium 

ostracium 

ostrearium 

paenularium 

paenularius 

palearium 

palumbarius   ' 

pammacharius 

pampinarium 

panaricium 

paDarium 

panarius 

pandurius 

pangonius 

panificium 

pannuvellium 

pantelium 

papa  ri  urn 

paracentarium 

pararius 

parazohium 

parcimonium 

pardalium 

paronychium 

parthenium 

partiarius 

pastophorium 

patagiarius 

patagium 

patrium 

pausarius 

pavinientarius 

pecuarius 

pedieularius 

pelagiiim 


pellicium 

pellionarius 

pelluvium 

penarius 

pennarium 

periscelium 

peristylium 

pernarius 

perpetuarius 

pervium 

pessarium 

petaminarius 

petauristarius 

petilium 

petitorium 

phaecasium 

phaenion 

pbalangarius 

phalangium 

phalangius 

pharetrazonium 

pharnacion 

pharnuprium 

phargonion 

phascolium 

phellandriou 

pheiixaspidion 

phrenion 

phyganion 

phrynion 

pictacium 

pigmentarius 

pilarium 

pilar!  us 

piperatoriura 

piracium 

piscarius 

piscinarius 

pistacium 

pit.hecium 

pittacium 

pitydion 

plaoentarius 

plagiarius 

plangimonium 

planetarius 

plantarium 

plaustrarius 

pleromarius 


plinthium 

plnmacium 

plumbariuB 

plumbarium 

plutiarius 

pluvium 

podiarius^ 

poematium 

polyarchion 

polymitarius 

pomarius 

ponderariuin 

pontonium 

popinarius 

porcarius 

porcinarium 

portitorium 

postscaeDium 

poterion 

poterium 

potorium 

praecinctorium 

praecipitium 

praeclavium 

praefurnium 

praemeditatorium 

praemetium 

praenuntium 

praenuntius 

praerogativarius 

praerupium 

praesidarium 

praeverbiura 

praepedion 

prasium 

prasius 

prensorium 

pressorium 

primipilarius 

primivirgius 

privilegiarius 

probation 

procomion 

professionarius 

profluvius 

proletarius 

prologium 

prolubium 

proludium 


proluvium 
promagisteri  u  m 
prosequium 
protocomium 
pseudobunion 
psychomantium 
psythium 
pterygium 
ptisanarium 
ptochotrophium 
pugillarius 
.puDariuB 
pulvinarium 
punctorium 
purpurarius 
pyctomacharius 
pythonion 

quadragenarius 

quadratarius 

quadribaccium 

quadrifinium 

quadrifluvium 

quadrigarius 

quadrinoctium 

quadrivium 

quadriviuB 

quaestionarius 

quaestorium 

quaestorius 

quietorium 

quinquertium 

quisquilium 

radium 

raedarius 

ratiarius 

rationarium 

rebellium 

recentariuB 

receptorium 

reclinatorium 

recupcratorius 

refragium 

regifugium 

renuntius 

repertorium 

repulsorium 

repurgium 
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requietoiinm 

retiarius 

retium 

rhagion 

rhepeion 

rhinion 

rbytium 

risiloquium 

roborarium 

rorariuB 

rosarius 

rudiarius 

rufius 

sabaiarius 

sacciperium 

sacomarius 

sacondios 

sacondium 

sacrarins 

sacrium 

sagarius 

saginarium 

salaputium 

salariarius 

salarius 

salgamarius 

salictariiis 

salsamentarius 

saltuarius 

salutatorium 

sanctificium 

sandalium 

sandapilarius 

sard  ills 

satellitium 

saurion 

saxiperium 

scalptorium 

scaphariiis 

scaphium 

schedium 

scimpodion 

scolopendrion 

scoparius 

scriniarius 

scriptorium 

scriptiirarius 

scrutarium 


scrutarius 
scrutinium 
scutarius 
sedusorium 
selenitium 
sellarius 
sellulavius 
semestrium 
semiazius 
semicinctium 
semifastigium 
*  semifunium 
semizonarius 
semnion 
semperflorium 
Benatoriu8 
sensorium 
septifolium 
septuennium 
seq  uestratorium 
serapion 
serrarius 
serium 
servatorium 
sesquiplarius 
seBsimonium 
sessorium 
sicennium 
siderion 
signarius 
signatorium 
silentiarius 
silicarius 
silicernium 
silicernius 
siliginarius 
simius 

siinpulariarius 
simpuvium 
sinciniuni 
siparion 
sirium 
sisymbrium 
sisvrinchion 
smilion 
solarium 
solearius 
so)ifundium 
soliloquium 


solius 

solsequium 

sorbitium 

sororicidium 

spadicarius 

sparganion 

spathalium 

specularius 

sphaerion 

s^haeristeriam 

sphingion 

spicilegium 

spinturnicium 

splenium 

spoliarium 

spolium 

spondalium 

spurciloquium 

spurium 

squinantium 

stadius 

stiricidium 

stivarius 

strophiarius 

strophium 

stultiloquium 

suarius 

suaviloquium 

subiunctorium 

sublabium 

sublinguium 

subluvium 

subscribendarius 

subsequium 

subterfugium 

siiburbium 

succinctorium 

succornieularius 

sudarium 

sudatorium 

sufflatorium 

suffugium 

sufTusorium 

suggrundarium 

summarium 

superaedificium 

superficium 

superiumentarius 

superpondium 


supersellium 

suppletorium 

supporta  torium 

synoecium 

syntropbium 

syringotorium 

tabularium 

talutatium 

tasconium 

tegularius 

telephion 

te]onariu8 

telonium 

termonarius 

temporarius 

tentipellium 

tertiarium 

tertiocerius 

tessellarius 

tesserarius 

testamentarius 

tetradium 

tetragnathius 

teucrion 

thalitruum 

theoremation 

thermopolium 

thermospodium 

thesion 

thesium 

thyraion 

tibiarius 

titivallitium 

togatarius 

topiarius 

torcularius 

trodylion 

tracta  torium 

tragion 

tragularius 

traharius 

traiectorium 

trapezium 

tribunieius 

tricinium 

trifinium 

trjfurcium 

trigarium 
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trihorium 

trimodium 

trinoctium 

tripolium 

tripudium 

triscurrium 

tristimonium 

trivium 

trull  ium 

tryblium 

tubilustrium 

tunicopallium 

turdarium 

turpiloquium 

tutelarius 

tympanium 


ulmarium 

unctorium 

urion 

urinm 

urnarium 

usuarius 

utricularius 

vacclnium 

valetudinarium 

valetudinarius 

vaniloquium 

vaporarium 

vectiarius 

vectigaliarius 

vectuarius 

velarium 


velarius 

velificium 

venaliciarius 

venalicium 

venalicius 

venenarius 

verbenarius 

veredarius 

veriloquium 

veriverbium 

V  esticontubemium 

veterinarium 

veterinarius 

vexillarius 

vicesimarius 

vigilium 

viminarius 


•  • 


vmariarius 

vindicium 

violacium 

violarium 

violarius 

viscatorium 

visium 

vitiarium 

vitius 

vitrearius 

vivicomburium 

vomitium 

vulnerarius 

xenium 

zonarius 


There  are  examples  of  the  uncontracted  genitive  in  -ii  of  the 
following  words.    Those  starred  have  also  the  contracted  form. 


abortii 

antiquarii 

*bdellii 

cerii 

*absinthii 

antiscii 

*beneficii 

cerotarii 

acatii 

•apu 

bestiarii 

chartarii 

acrifolii 

apodyterii 

bibliothecarii 

chelonii 

*actarii 

aquagii 

•biennii 

cibarii 

actuarii 

*aquarii 

•bisellii 

ClllCll 

adiutorii 

*arbitrii 

bracchii 

cilii 

admissarii 

archipresbyterii 

bravii 

citrii 

adsacrificii 

areuarii 

breviarii 

clavicularii 

*adulterii 

argentarii 

bustuarii 

cloacarii 

adventicii 

armarii 

coclearii 

adverbii 

armentarii 

*c,aementarii 

cocinatorii 

*adversarii 

artificii 

caepicii 

coenobii 

*aedificii 

• 

atriarii 

calciarii 

collectarii 

aequinoctii 

atrii 

calendarii 

collegctarii 

aequipoTidii 

*aucupii 

calvitii 

collegii 

*aerarii  (m.) 

audit  orii 

cancellarii 

*colloquii 

*aerarii  (n.) 

augurii 

capflorii 

*  colly  rii 

*albucii 

*aucupii 

capitii 

*colophonii 

*alcyoiiii 

*auxilii 

carnificii 

columbarii 

*alii 

aviarii 

carpentarii 

commentarii 

alimentarii 

castorii 

*commercii 

alimonii 

bacchii 

catapotii 

commilitii 

alloquii 

*balaustii 

cauponii 

commonitorii 

ammii 

baphii 

cellarii 

*compendii 

antelogii 

baptisterii 

cenacularii 

compluvii 

antcloquii 

basilica  rii 

*centaurii 

*conchylii 

anthalii 

*batrachii 

ceraunii 

*concilii 
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eoncubii 

dolii 

•fiUi 

infantieidii 

conditorii 

domicilii 

*flagitii 

•infortunii 

confinii 

dominaedii 

flaminii 

^ingenii 

conilatorii 

dominii 

fluvii 

imtii 

confugii 

dormitorii 

•foUi 

insonmii 

*con^rii 

dubii 

fornicarii 

intercolumnii 

Gongii 

dulciarii 

fratricidii 

internuntii 

corii 

*dupuiidii 

frigidarii 

interpretii 

•coniugii 

fructnarii 

interstitii 

*coiiiiubii 

ecligxnatii 

fumarii 

inventarii 

conpunctorii 

effugii 

•     •     •  • 

181CU 

conservitii 

elaterii 

*gaudii 

*iudicii 

eonsiliarii 

electarii 

gazophylacii 

m  •                    •  • 

•lurgu 

*con8ilii 

electuarii 

gelieidii 

iurispraetorii 

conRiRtorii 

•elogii 

genii 

•consortii 

•eloquii 

•gladii 

labii 

contag^i 

emissarii 

glaucii 

lanificii 

contrarii 

emporii 

gurgustii 

lanii 

•contubernii 

enchiridii 

*gymna8ii 

lanicii 

convicii 

enlychnii 

gynaecii 

lapathii 

•convivii 

epistylii 

•laticlavii 

♦corallu 

epitaphii 

harenarii 

latrocinii 

coriarii  • 

epithalamii 

haruspicii 

legatarii 

corii 

equitii 

•heliotropii 

lenocinii 

cornicularii 

*encii 

hemicranii 

lepidii 

corollarii 

erinacii 

hemicyclii 

libarii 

cubicularii 

*eryngii 

hemiolii 

*librarii 

cybii 

eterocranii 

hemisphaerii 

licii 

cydonii 

eupatorii 

hemitonii 

•liUi 

cymatii 

•euphorbii 

hereditarii 

*litigii 

evangelii 

.  hericii 

« •      •      •  • 

lixivii 

daerydii 

ezcidii 

herodii 

logii 

daemonii 

exemplarii 

*homicidii 

*lolii 

damasonii 

exercitii 

homouBii 

*lotii 

decennii 

*exilii 

honorarii 

ludribii 

*  denarii 

*exitii 

horarii 

luscinii 

dentifricii 

exordii 

hordeacii 

*lvcii 

•desiderii 

exorcisterii 

*horologii 

deuteronomii 

exterminarii 

*hospitii 

*niagisterii 

*dever8orii 

extenninii 

hostorii 

*maloficii 

diaconii 

cxtispicii 

*malicorii 

diagridii 

idolii 

maliloquii 

*diluvii 

factorii 

ieiunii 

*mancipii 

•dimidii 

falsarii 

»ilii 

nianubrarii 

discidii 

famulitii 

impendii 

niaDubrii 

*di8pendii 

fasciarii 

*imperii 

maniipretii 

dissidii 

*fastidii 

improperii 

*marrubii 

•divortii 

*fastigii 

*iDcendii 

marsupii 

dodecateraorii 

fideicoramissarii 

indicii 

*mart}Tii 
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matricidii 

*omphacii 

*praedii 

radii 

*  matrimonii 

operarii 

praefectorii 

ratiocinii 

•meconii 

*opificii 

praeiudicii 

referendarii 

modii 

*opu 

*praemii 

refrigerarii 

melampsthii 

opithematii 

praeputii 

refrigerii 

•melanthii 

opprobrii 

praesagii 

refugii 

*mendacii 

ordinarii 

praesepii 

*remedii 

mensularii 

orphanotrophii 

•praesidii 

remigii 

mercenarii 

orthogonii 

praestigii 

repositorii 

•mercimonii 

ostiarii 

*praetorii 

repudii 

meretricii 

ostii 

•prandii 

rosarii 

mesolabii 

*otu 

precarii 

milifolii 

presbyterii 

saccarii 

*milii 

paedagogii 

*pretii 

•sacerdotii 

millii 

•palatii 

primicerii 

sacra  rii 

*mimi 

palladii 

primiscrinii 

*8acrificii 

ministerii 

*pallii 

•primordii 

*8acrilegii 

modii 

palmarii 

*principii 

*sagittarii 

monasterii 

pancratii 

privilegii 

salarii 

monetarii 

paneficii 

•prodigii 

sanctimonii 

monopolii 

panicii 

*proelii 

sanctuarii 

*mortarii 

*parricidii 

*profluvii 

savii 

multiloquii 

participii 

•proloquii 

•scordii 

*muiiicipii 

*patricii 

promercii 

scorpii 

mjsterii 

♦patrimonii 

promontorii 

Bcrinii 

*patrocinii 

promptarii 

secretarii 

•nasturcii 

•peculii 

promptuarii 

secundocerii 

natalicii 

pedarii 

prooemii 

seminarii 

*naufragii 

pentafolii 

propitiatorii 

scminii 

navicularii 

pentAgonii 

proprietarii 

semistrigii 

*iiavigii 

peplii 

propudii 

semitonii 

•neceaflarii 

perdicii 

*pro8cenii 

semodii 

•negotii 

*perfugii 

*  proverb  ii 

senarii 

nessotrophii 

♦periurii 

psalterii 

scnii 

notarii 

pliilanthropii 

*psimithii 

septenarii 

noxii 

philonii 

•psyllii 

septennii 

nummularii 

phylacterii 

puerperii 

septizonii 

nuntii 

plagii 

pulegii 

*8er\4tii 

plumarii 

*puleii 

•sestertii 

oblaticii 

podii 

pyrrichii 

sexennii 

oblivii 

*polii 

•sextarii 

■•obsequii 

polygonii 

quadrivii 

sicarii 

obsidii 

*  poly  podii 

•quadriennii 

*8ilentii 

•obsonii 

*pomarii 

qiiartarii 

*8ilphii 

occipitii 

•pomerii 

quaternarii 

smyrnii 

octonarii 

pontificii 

quinarii 

*80cii 

odii 

*portorii 

quindecennii 

sodalitii 

♦officii 

*postliminii 

*quinquennii 

solarii 

oligochronii 

praeconii 

solatii 
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solii 

subdiaconii 

tetartemorii 

vadlmonii 

solitarii 

*8ub8ellii 

thesaurarii 

va8arii 

*sol8titii 

*sub6idii 

thymiaterii 

va8cularii 

somnii 

*8uflPragii 

*tibicinii 

vatieinii 

spalangii 

*8upercilii 

tirocinii 

•veneficii 

•spatii 

superficiarii 

•topiarii 

•vestiarii 

•sphondilii 

8uperiiidJcticii 

transfugil 

vestigii 

•spodii 

*8upplicii 

tribunarii 

vicarii 

Btabularii 

8U8pendii 

tricennii 

vicennii 

stadii 

8U8pirii 

•triclinii 

victimarii 

stationarii 

*triennii 

viduvii 

statnarii 

tabellarii 

•trifolii 

•vitii 

sterquilinii 

tabemarii 

trigonii 

vulturii 

•fltibii 

*tabularii 

*tugiirii 

stifadii 

taedii 

turarii 

xenodochii 

stillarii 

•tectoni 

tyrannicidii 

xerocollyrii 

*8tipendii 

tentorii 

•xiphii 

strangurii 

tepidarii 

unguentarii 

struthii 

ternarii 

urcii 

zjgoetasii 

•stndii 

territorii 

usufnictuarii 

Buaviludii 

*te8timonii 

The  following  words  apparently  occur  only  in  the  contracted 
form  in  the  genitive.  The  orthography  follows  the  standard 
editions,  not  always  the  MSS. 


alvari 

cultrari 

phalangi 

atiUicidi 

anulari 

curapalati 

pleniluni 

stipendiari 

annilustri 

diribitori 

primari 

tauroboli 

biasezti 

ezequiari 

pulmentari 

teninci 

cantheri 

falsiloqui 

quinquefoli 

tetraplasi 

eaerifoli 

feretri 

ricini 

torculari 

capitulari 

interluni 

rosaci 

vestiari  (m.) 

caprifoli 

iustiti 

sacopeni 

vigiliari 

cauteri 

laserpici 

sanibuci 

viiiari  (m.) 

cisi 

Icontopoili 

sandarici 

vinari  (n.) 

coiniti 

lignari 

satyri 

viridari 

confectorari 

paraetoni 

scammoni 

vivari 

coronari 

pervigili 

stibadi 

PROVENIENCE  OF  CERTAIN  FORMS  IN  -I. 


aedifici.  Tnscr.  4;  Paul.  Fest.  1. 

acmri  (masc),  Inscr.  3. 

albuci,  Gloss.  1. 

alvari,  Inscr.  11. 

anulari,  Inscr.  1. 

api,  Pelag.  3,  Pliny  11,  Apic.  27. 

arbitri,  Sen.  Tr.  1. 


armilustri,  Inscr.  1. 

auspici,  Cato  1,  Fest.  1,  Gell.  1. 

batraelii,  Pliny  1. 

bdelli,  Marcell.  1. 

bienni,  Prosaists. 

biselli,  Inscr.  5. 

bisexti,  Inscr.  1. 
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caementari,  Idbct.  I. 
caerifoli,  Col.  1. 
opitulsri,  IiuKt  S. 
caprifoli,  Gloss.  1. 
caut«ri,  Pelag.  1,  Pliu;  2. 
college,  Titin.  1,  ProaaiBtB. 
ooltoqui,  f'aesBr  2,  Suet.  1. 
ooUjri,  Plinj  2, 
colophoni,  Pel.  1,  Marcell.  3. 
eoioiti,  Pliny  1. 
eoncili,  Ineer.  2. 
coafectorari,  Inacr.  1. 
eongiari.  Inter.  1. 
coniugi,  Sen.  Tr.  2. 
coDubi,  Insnr 

i,  Ambrose  1. 

Dtiiberui,  Gloss.  1. 

ralli.  ProB&istB. 

cultrari,  loBCr.  1. 

«iirapslati,  Coripp.  1. 

ilenari,  Pliny  15,  Pelag.  1. 

deaideri,  Hor  1. 

deversori,  Apiil.  I. 

diluvi,  Ambr.  I. 

dimldi,  Consor   1. 

diribitori,  Pliny  1. 

elogi.  Suet.  1. 

eloqui,  Val.  Max.  1. 

erici,  flftll. ! . 

eryngi,  Scrih.  Larg.  1. 

miphorbi,   Pelag.,   Marcell.,   Scrlb. 

eieqtiiari,  laser.  1. 

eiiti,  Plaut.  1. 

falsiloqui,  Claud.  Mam.  1. 

fastidi,  Plaut.  1.  Pliny  jr.  J. 

faBtigi,  Pliny  1, 

feretri,  Jul.  Val.  1. 

foil,  Pliny  3,  Apie.  4. 

gaudi.  Tor.  1,  Pronto  1. 

gladi,  Inscr.  1. 

gymtiusi,  Plnut.  l,  Catull.  l,  Cic.  1. 

hdiolropi  Pel.  1.  Pliny  2. 

honiicidi,  Tert.  1. 

horologi,  Pliny  1. 

hoapiti,  Frontol,  Pliny  jr.  1,  Livy  1. 

ill,  Catull.  1. 

infortuni,  Plaut.  1. 


interluni,  Pliny  1. 

iudiei,  ProBaiBtB  3,  Inscr.  1. 

iui^,  Plaut.  1,  Val.  Max.  1. 

iuetiti,  Suet.  1. 

laserpici.  Plant.  1,  Pliny  4. 

laticlavi,  Porphr.  1. 

leontnpodi,  Pliny  2. 

libniri,Fri>ntn  1,  Inacr.  1. 

lili.  Pliny  32. 

liqitari,  Inaer,  1. 

litigi.  Plaut.  1. 

lo!i,  Pliny  1. 

loti,  CatuU.  1. 

lyci,  Marcell.  2. 

magiHtori,  Insur.  1. 

malicori,  Pliny  ]. 

marnibi,  Pelag.   7,   Pliny   3,   Mar- 
cell. 3. 

martyri,  Tert.  1. 

matrimoni,  Plinj  1,  Apul.  1. 

meconi,  Pliny  1,  Scrib.  Larg.  1. 

melanthi,  Calo  1. 

mereimoni,  Plaut.  2. 

mill,  Pliny  7. 

mini,  Pliny  4. 

mortjiri,  t'ato  4. 

mnnicipi,  Pliny  2,  Inscr.  4,  Gloss.  1. 

uasturti,  ProBaista. 

naufragi,  Sen.  Rh.  1. 

BBYigi,  Pliny  1. 

necessari    Ijlvy  1, 

obsequi,  Insi-r  1. 

oflici,  Inscr.  2,  ProsaistB, 

omphaci,   Pliny,   Marcell.,   Scrib. 
Larg. 

i-fiifiei,  Viirrii  1. 

opi,  Pliny,  Marcell.,  Scrib.  Larg. 

IHilli,  litiii.  1. 

paraetoni,  Pliny  1. 

parrieidi.   Plaut.   1,   Paul.   Fest.   1, 
Sea.  Rh.  10. 

patrici,  Ennod.  1.  Inacr.  1. 

patrimoni,  Hor.  1,  Inaer.  1,  Firm. 
Mat.  1,  Sen.  Rh.  1. 

piitmriiii.  Pliny  jr.  I. 

IHjrfugi,  Plaut.  1. 

periuri,  Plaut.  5,  Ov.  1. 

pervigili,  Lucr.  1. 

phalangi,  Pliny  1, 

plcniliini,  Pliny  1. 
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poU,  MareelL  1. 

■erriti,  Aec.  1,  8all,  3,  Apnl.  1. 

polypodi,  Plinj  3. 

sesterci,  Paul.  Feat.  1. 

pomari,  Ale.  1. 

seitari,  Anth.  2. 

portori,  iMcr.  1. 

■ilphi,  Pelag.  1,  Apic.  5. 

aoei,  SaU.  1. 

prwdi,  Varro  1. 

solatiti,  PUny  4. 

epati,  Livy  1,  Cio,  1. 

prandi,  Plant.  1. 

sphondili,  Marcell.  1. 

piimari,  Pronto  1. 

■podi,  PUny  6,  MarcelL  1. 

primwdi,  CMmn.  1. 

stibadi,  riiny  jr.  1. 

prodigi,  Pliny  3. 

Htibi,  PUny  4,  Marcell.  4. 

proeU,  Sail.  2,  Inier.  1. 

Btipendiari,  Tac.  14. 

profluvi,  Pliny  1. 

rtipendi,  8aU.  1. 

proloqui,  Claud.  Mam.  1. 

atndi,  Inscr.  1. 

prtMCeni,  Suet.  2. 

anbselU,  Plaut.  2. 

proverbi,  Pliny  1. 

subeidi,  Plaut.  1,  Ter.  M.  1. 

psimithi,  PHny,  MarceU.,  Scrib. 

Buffragi,  PUny  1,  Livy  1. 

Larg. 

Bupercili,  Laev.  1,  Sen.  Tr.  1. 

p«ylU,  Pliny  2. 

tabulan,  Enood.  1. 

pulei,  Scrib.  L.   1,  Garg.  Mart.   1, 

Ser.  Bam.  1,  Mart.  1. 

tectori,  PUny  2. 

terunci,  Plant.  1. 

qnadrienni,  CeaBor.  1. 

testimoni,   Ter.   1,   Sen.  Bh.   1, 

Glom.  1. 

,  Sail. 

tetraplMi,  Mart.  Cap.  1. 

remedi,  Lucr.  1,  PUny  2. 

tibicini,  Cie.  1. 

remigi,  Lucr.  1. 

topiari,  Vitr.  1. 

ricioi,  PUny  I. 

torenlari,  Cato  1. 

romei,  Pelag.  1. 

tricbni,  LttCil.  1,  PUny  jr.  1. 

■acerdoti,  Pliny  1,  Fort.  4. 

trienni,  Cato  1,  Ben.  Bh.  1. 

trifoU;  Pel.  1,  PUny  4. 

■aerifici,  Ov.   1,   Paul.   Pert. 

1, 

Manit.  1. 

vestiari,  Inscr.  1. 

eacrilegi,  Sen.  Bh.  1. 

viKiliari,  Inacr.  1. 

gandarici,  Pliny  1. 

yinari,  Inscr.  2. 

gatyri,  Pliny  2. 

viridiari,  Inscr.  1. 

Hcammoni,  Pliny  1. 

vivari,  Inscr.  1. 

sconii,  Marcell.  1. 

liphi,  Pliny  1. 

Homini,  Varro  1. 

USAGE    OF 

AUTHORS, 

Accius,    benefiei.    consili,    in 

[iperi, 

Aleiimis,  pomari. 

Bupplici,  Bervili. 

Aldlielm,  -ii  numerous. 

Acron.  -ij  numerous. 

Ambroao,  diluvi,  cona»rti  with  M 

Aetna,  ineendi,  ailenti. 

variance.      No   ca«e   in   the 

Ad    HerennLum.    mostly     ii; 

fili, 

hymna. 

malelici.     principi     with 

MS. 

Ammianus,  -ii  uumerous. 
Ampelius,  aerarij,  cnmmilitii,   ii 

Afranius,  ingeni. 

perii. 

AggenuH  Urbieua.  -ii  numero 

.us. 

Anthimua,  piileii,  apii. 
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Anthology,  negoti,  oti  (Auson.)y 
tuguri;  several  in  -ii. 

Apollonius  of  Tyre^  tribunarii. 

Apicius,  foliy  absinthi,  api,  silpbi; 
others  in  -ii. 

Apuleius,  deversori,  fili,  serviti, 
matrimoni. 

Augustine^  fili  (also  nom.  pi.). 

Augustus^  proeli,  congiari. 

Ausonius,  negoti,  oti. 

Avianus,  none  in  -i  or  -ii. 

Avienus,  favoni. 

Caecilius  Statins,  viti. 

Caesar  and  continuators,  auxili^ 
colloqui,  viti. 

Calpurnius,  none. 

Capitolinus,  19  in  -ii. 

Carmina  Epigr.,  fili,  patrici,  prae- 
tori,  aerari;  several  in  -ii. 

Cassius  Felix,  many  in  -ii. 

Cato,  auspici,  venefici;  fluvii;  tbe 
MSS.  of  R.R.  have  -ii,  but  Keil 
prints  viti,  trienni;  preti,  dolii 
with  no  comment. 

Cato  (Dionys.),  benefici,  arbitrii, 
consilii. 

Catullus,  conchyli,  fili,  loti;  medii, 
nuntii;  ill  and  gymnasi  con- 
jectural. 

Celsus,  27  in  -ii  with  many  names 
of  drugs. 

Censorinus,  dimidi,  quadrienni; 
several  in  -ii. 

Charisius,  5  in  -ii. 

Chiron,  bdellii. 

Cicero,  municipi.  Editors  vary 
much  between  -i  and  -ii  in 
spelling  other  words.  Words 
are  numerous:  in  speeches  61, 
philosophical  works  30,  letters 
to  and  from  C.  53. 

Cicero,  poet  (Aratea),  none. 

Cicero,  Q.,  praesidi,  aquari. 

Claudian,  20  in  -ii. 

Claudius  Mam.,  11  in  -ii. 

Codex  Greg.,  iudicii,  filii. 

Codex  Ilerm.,  quinquennii. 

Codex  Just.,  mancipi;  several  in -ii. 

Codex  Theod.,  several  in  -ii. 

Columella,  prose,  33  in  -ii;  poetry, 
balusti,  marrubii. 

Comici  Tncerti,  auxili. 


Commodianus,  primordi;  iudicii, 
martyrii,  lolii,  trennii;  (fili, 
nom.  pi.). 

Consentius,  none  except  in  ex- 
amples. 

Corippus,  imperii,  ingenii,  studii, 
eloquii;  palati. 

Curtius,  15  in  -ii. 

Cyprian,  bienni;  36  in  -ii. 

Damasus,  martyrii,  supplicii. 

Dares,  consilii,  imperii. 

Dictys.,  11  in  -ii. 

Digest,  adulteri,  postlimini;  many 
in  -ii. 

Diomedes,  ingenii,  studii,  filii, 
gaudii. 

Donatus  (Ars),  participii. 

Donatus  (Comm.  Ter.),  many  in  -ii. 
Donatus  (Coram.  Verg.),  fili;  many 
in  -ii. 

Dositheus,  silentii. 

Dracontius,  adulterii. 

Ennius,  auxili,  consili,  dispendi, 
praesidi,  exili,  flagiti,  negoti, 
praemi.  In  the  Annals  but  two 
occurrences  and  with  dubious 
MS.  authority. 

Ennodius,  fili,  patrici,  quinquenni, 
tabular!;  13  in  -ii. 

Eumenius,  5  in  -ii. 

Eutropius,  8  in  -ii. 

Festus  and  Paul.  Diac,  aedifici, 
sacrifici,  parricidi,  dupundi, 
aerari,  sesterti;  several  in  -ii. 

Firmicus  Mat.,  fili;  8  in  -ii. 

Firmicus  Mat.  (Math.),  patrimoni; 
many  in  -ii. 

Florus,  15  in  -ii. 

FortunatuR,  poet,  sacerdoti;  22  in 
-ii ;  prose,  fili ;  29  in  -ii. 

Frontinus,  Strat.,  6  in  -ii;  Agrim., 
dispendi,    territorii,    municipii, 
sacrificii;    Aquaed.,   corapendi; 
m  -11. 

Fronto,  ingeni,  librari,  hospiti; 
(fere  -ii,  Naber  p.  280). 

Fulgentius,  Myth.,  15  in  -ii. 

Fulgentius  (FCGF.),  15  in  -ii. 

Fulgentius,  St.,  ingenii. 

Gaius,  fili,  mancipi;  15  in  -ii. 

Gargilius  Mart.,  pulei;  11  in  -ii. 

Gellius,  ingeni,  convivi;  50  in  -ii. 

Gcrmanicus,  favoni ;  none  in  -ii. 
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GloBses,  officiy  fill,  negoti,  testi- 
moni,  contubemi,  munieipi;  55 
in  -ii  (plenii,  theatrii). 

Grattius,  plagii. 

Hieronymus,  very  many  in  -ii. 

Historians,  horologi,  Pliny ;  5  in  -ii. 

Horace,  auxili,  consili,  desideri, 
imperi,  ingeni,  negoti,  oti,  pa- 
trimonii peeuli,  silenti,  venefici. 

Hyginus,  Fab.,  filii,  gladii,  sacri- 

ficii. 
Hyginus,  Grom.,  7  in  -ii. 

Inscriptions,  actari,  aedifici,  ae- 
rari,  consili,  iudici,  portori,  mu- 
nieipi, benefici,  fili,  collegi, 
anulari,  concili,  cultrari,  im- 
peri,  congiari,  coronari,  proeli, 
praesidi,  praetori,  gladi,  librari, 
exequiari,  viridari,  vivari,  vin- 
ari,  studi,  vestiari;  many  in  -ii. 

Isidorus,  many  in  -ii. 

Jordanes,  fili   (and  nom.  pi.);  11 

•  •  • 

m  -11. 

Julius  Valerius,  feretri;  studii, 
magisterii. 

Justinian,  Inst.,  28  in  -ii. 

Justinus,  13  in  -ii. 

Juvencus,  diluvii. 

Juvenal,  coniugii,  imperii,  ingenii, 
officii,  servitii. 

Laberius,  negoti. 

Lactantius,  many  in  -ii. 

Lampridius,  16  in  -ii. 

Laus  Pisonis,  none. 

Laevius,  supercili. 

Leg.  XII  Tab.,  none. 

Liber  Colon.,  territorii. 

Livius  Andron.,  none. 

Livv,  indici;  many  in  -ii. 

Lucan,  12  in  -ii. 

Lucilius,  compendi,  dupundi,  tri- 
clini,  cantheri,  (oti?). 

Macrobius,  sacrificii;  many  in  -ii. 

Manilius,  negoti,  sagittari,  aqiiari; 
dodecatemorii,  studii. 

Marcellus,  absinthi,  opi,  colophoni, 
euphorbi,  marrubi,  psymithi, 
omphaci,  sphondyli,  stibi,  spodi, 
scordi,  poli;  many  in  -ii. 

Martial,  ingeni,  iudici,  pulei;  cybii, 
(exsilii?). 

Martiauus  Capella,  ingeni,  consili, 
imperi,  tetraplasi;  11  in  -ii. 


Maximian,  coniugii,  discidii,  exitii. 

Mela,  ingenii. 

Metrologlsts,  denarii,  sestertii. 

Minucius  Felix,  13  in  -ii. 

Mirabilia  Romae,  sterquilinii. 

Naevius,  ingeni. 

Namatianus,  5  in  -ii. 

Nemesianus,  none. 

Nepos,  12  in  -ii. 

Nonius,  convivii,  officii,  filii,  studii, 
coniugii,  navigii. 

Obsequens,  praetorii,  prodigii. 

Optatian,  imperii,  radii,  principii, 
consilii. 

Orosius,  23  in  -ii. 

Ovid,  periuri,  sacrifici;  34  in  -ii. 

Pacnvius,  compendi. 

Palladius  Rutilius,  23  in  -ii. 

Panegyric!,  many  in  -ii. 

Paulinus  Nola,  tuguri;  many  in  -ii. 

Paulus  Julius,  many  in  -ii. 

Pelagonius,  many  names  of  plants; 
MSS.  have  -i  frequently  where 
Ihm  prints  -ii. 

Persius,  alii,  ingeni. 

Pervigilium  Veneris,  favoni. 

Petronius,  20  in  -ii. 

Phaedrus,  ingeni,  ifkiperi,  malefici;     • 
pretii,  iurgii,  luscinii,  studii. 

Plautus,  adulteri,  ali,  aucupi,  au- 
xili,  benefici,  commerci,  com- 
pendi, consili,  convivi,  divorti, 
exili,  fastidi,  fili,  flagiti,  gym- 
nasi,  imperi,  infortuni,  ingeni, 
iurgi,  laserpici,  litigi,  malefici, 
mendaci,  mercimoni,  negoti, 
obsoni,  parricidi,  peculi,  per- 
fugi,  periuri,  praemi,  praesidi, 
prandi,  preti,  subselli,  subsidi, 
supplici,  teninci,  viti. 

Plinv  the  Elder,  numerous  occur- 
rences  of  -i,  following  spelling 
of  Bamb.  and  Mon.  MSS. 

Pliny  the  Younger,  aerari,  triclini, 
patrocini,  hospiti,  stibadi,  fas- 
tidi; many  in  -ii. 

Plinv  Med.,  9  in  -ii. 

Poniponius,  flagiti. 

Pori)hyrion,  6  in  -ii;  laticlavi. 

Priapeia,  aerari,  negoti,  tuguri; 
supercilii. 

Priscian,  15  in  -ii;  consili,  collegi, 
peculi,  tuguri,  oti  quoted. 
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Propertius,  gymnasii,  imperii,  in- 
genii,  opprobrii. 

Prudentius,  9' in  -ii. 

Quintilian^  32  in  -ii;  MSS.  often 
vary. 

Rufinus,  praesidi,  filii  quoted. 

Rutilius  Lupus,  4  in  -ii. 

Sallust,  imperi,  praesidi,  ingeni, 
consili,  aerari,  benefici,  male- 
fici,  auxili,  soci,  negoti,  preti, 
serviti,  bienni,  flagiti,  quin- 
quenni,  offici,  stipendi,  proeli, 
vestigi. 

Salvianus,  39  in  -ii. 

ScriboniuB  Largus,  absinth i,  opi, 
balausti,  psimithi,  omphaci, 
euphorbi,  meconi,  eryngi,  pulei; 
20  in  -ii. 

Sedulius,  19  in  -ii. 

Seneca,  Phil.,  46  in  -ii;  Trag.,  ar- 
bitri,  coniugi,  consili,  imperi, 
supereili,  ingeni;  imperii,  spatii, 
consilii,  senii,  exilii. 

Seneca  Rh.,  bienni,  trienni,  iudici, 
fili,  adulteri,  consili,  negoti, 
patrimoni,  oflfici,  parricidi,  nau- 
fragi,  supplici,  ingeni,  oti,  viti, 
quinquenni,  sacrilegi,  imperi, 
venefici;  29  in  -ii. 

Sept.  Ser.,  puerperii. 

Serenus  Sammonicus,  conchyli, 
pulei,  absinthi;  vulturii,  con- 
iugii,  gladii,  apii,  marrubii. 

Servius,  46  in  -ii;  peculi,  ericii 
quoted. 

Siculus  Flaccus,  supereili i. 

Sidonius  ApoU.,  72  in  -ii. 

Silius  Ital.,  auxilii,  eloquii,  fluvii, 
hospitii,  imperii,  ingenii. 

Solimis,  silonti;  13  in  -ii. 

Spartianus,  16  in  -ii. 

Statius,  augurii,  auxilii,  concilii, 
conubii,  eloquii,  fluvii,  hospitii, 
imperii,  ingenii,  odii,  officii, 
servitii. 

Sueius,  absinthi. 

Suetonius,  aerari,  benofici,  pro- 
sceni,  bienni,  mendaci,  offici; 
31  in  -ii. 


Sulpicia,  arbitrii. 

Sulpicius  Severus,  26  in  -ii. 

Syrus  and  Appendix,  benefici,  in- 
geni, silenti. 

Tacitus,  fili,  imperi,  ingeni,  (of- 
ficii); 54  in  -ii. 

Terence,  auxili,  benefici,  consili, 
fili,  flagiti,  gaudi,  ingeni,  negoti, 
oti,  preti,  supplici,  testiraoni, 
viti,  praesidi. 

Terent.  Maur.,  subsidi;  exercitii, 
studii,  iudicii,  spatii. 

Terent.  Scaur.,  none. 

Tertullian,  homicidi,  adsacrifici, 
martyri;  105  in  -ii. 

Theodorus  Prise,  17  in  -ii. 

Thiofredus,  idolii,  martyrii,  mo- 
nasterii. 

Tibullus,  none.    [ 

Titinius,  collegi,  consili,  palli. 

Tragici  Incert.,  consili,  imperi. 

Trobellius  Pollio,  5  in  -ii. 

Turpilius,  flagiti,  praemi. 

Ulpian,   divorti,   fili,   maneipi;   11 

•  •  • 

m  11. 

A^alerius  Cato,  none. 

Valerius  Flaccus,  adolquii,  con- 
iugii,  hospitii,  imperii. 

Valerius  Maximus,  43  in  -ii. 

Valerius  Probus,  9  in  -ii. 

Varro:  LL.,  pomeri;  8  in  -ii;  RR., 
9  in  -i  but  MSS.  have  -ii;  Sat., 
convivi,  peculi,  auxili;  convivii. 

Vegetius,  7  in  -ii. 

Velleius  Paterc,  21  in  -ii. 

Vibius  Sequester,  oblivii. 

Virgil,  oti,  peculi,  tuguri,  cisi; 
apii,  fluvii. 

Virgil  Granim.,  ingenii,  logii. 

Vitruvius,  34  in  -ii  (but  mesolabi, 
topiari,  MSS.). 

Volusius  Maecianus,  7  in  -ii. 

Vopiscus,  14  in  -ii. 

Vulcatius  Gallus,  4  in  -ii.  ^ 

Vulgate,  87  in  -ii. 
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THEORY  OF  THB  0BAHMABIAN8. 

Many  of  the  following  quotations  are  given  in  Neue's  For- 
menlehre  I',  134  sq.,  but  it  may  be  convenient  to  have  them 
arranged  in  a  different  order  with  some  additions. 

ChariaiuB  (OL.,  Keil,  1,  23,  IT)  illud  meminena,  quod  omnia  mascalinft 
qnke  ante  as  ajUabam  i  habent,  haec  Kdnetivo  aingulari  eandem  i  litteram 
gemiuatam  accipiunt. — item  uentra  quae  ante  um  syllabaBi  i  habent  gene- 
tivo  iiognlari  et  dativo  et  ablativo  plurali  eandam  i  gemiaatam  reeipiunt. 

CbariBiua  (1,  71,  3)  genetivus  uumero  syllabanim  minor  esse  Domina- 
tivo  Don  debet,  quare  magia  denotati  sunt  qui  maluerunt  per  unum  i 
imperi  et  ingeni  dieere  quam  at!eundiim  regulam  imperii  et  ingeuii, 
geminata  i  littera. 

CharisiuH  (1,  IS,  4)  Lucius  et  Aemilius  et  cetera  nomina  quae  ante  q 
habent  1,  duplici  i  genetivo  singulari  finiri  debect,  no  ueoesae  sit  adversuH 
observationem  nominum  nominativo  minorem  fieri  genetivumi  idque  Varro 
tisdeni  adicit  vocativum  qnoque  ■ingularem  talium  nominum  per  duplex  i 
Bcribi  debere.  Bed  propter  differentiaro  caaunm  cormmpi.  LueiUuB  tamen  et 
per  unum  i  genetivum  tcribi  po»M  esiatimat.  ait  enim  [Lueil.  1294  Marx] 
"servandi  numeri  et  versui  faciendi,  noB  Caeli  Numeri  numeram  ut 
Bervemue  modumque. "  numquara  enim  hoe  intuliBBot,  nisi  et  Numerium 
per  i,  huins  Numeri,  faciendum  crederet,  denique  in  libro  Villi  sic  ait 
(Lucil.  382]  "porro  hoc  si  filius  Luci  fecerit,  i  solum  ut  'Corneli  Cor- 
nifleique'  "  et  paulo  poBt  [Lueil.  366]  "pupilli,  pueri,  Lucili,  hoc  unius 
fiet,"  et  Plinius  quoque  dnbii  Bormonis  V  adicit  ease  qutdem  ratiouem 
per  duo  i  scribendi,  sed  multa  iam  consuetudine  superari. 

Dlomades  (1,  103,  7)  genetivus  casus  singularis  aut  totidem  syllabie 
coDBtare  debet  qiiot  nominativuB  eius — aut  una  syllaba  eicedere. 

PriBcian  (2,  296,  20)  hoe  autem  faciunt  metri  causa,  uumquam  enim 
minoreB  vutt  habere  syltabaB  genetivus  nominativo. 

Probus  (4,  8,  33)  ueutri  generis  plurjma  reperies  quae  genetivo  casu 
aut  una  i  aut  duabua  termiiiabunlur;  tuuc  una.  si  ante  um  syllubam 
nomiuativuB  i  nou  habuerit — ai  habuerit.  gcnctiviia  dunbus  i  terminabitiir. 

ProbuB  (4,  105,  33)  qtiaeritur  qua  de  causa  nomina  per  aliquos  supra 
declinatos  casus  per  duos  i  Hltems  reperiantur  scribi.  hac  de  causa 
quoniam  quaecunque  nomina  gem-ria  masculini  nominativo  casu  niiineri 
singulnris  ua  ayllaba  poat  i  litteram  defininntur  haec — pari  numcro  sylla- 
bariini  ojiorlet  scribi. 

[Probus]  (4.  22T.  22)  neccssarium  esse  exiatimn  r.itionem  horum  nomi- 
nnni  et  declinationis  exponcre  quae  genetivi  siugularis  vel  nominalivi 
pluralium  i  littoram  uitimam  ilebent  diiplicare,  ea  nomina  quae  nomina- 
tivo caau  aingulari  i  litteram  vocalem  ante  uitimam  Hvllabuni  habuerint. 
in  omni  genere  i  lilteram  debent  nccessario  geminarc.  nnn  soUim  metri 
gratia  seii  etiam  propter  vitium  barbarismi,  e(  ut  ne  ait  contra  rationem 

Donatus  (4.  3G7,  18)  nam  i  litteram  geminari  in  una  syllaba  posse 
plurimi   ncgant. 
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Consent iu8  (5,  359,  20)  quamquam  a  plerisque  iam  per  unam  i  ecferatur 
iste  genetivus,  ut  *et  promissa  Lavini  moenia/  'pauperies  et  tuguri/ 
*nec  cura  peculi/ 

Augustine  (5,  498,  39)  sed  haec  in  genetivo  per  duo  ii  scribuntur,  ut 
hoc  ingenium  huius  ingenii. 

Palaemon  (5,  535,  17)  quia  genetivus  minor  esse  non  debet  nominativo. 

Terent.  Scaurus  (7,  22,  7)  quoniam  genetivus  singularis  non  debet 
minorem  habere  syllabarum  quam  nominativus,  quin  immo  interdum 
etiam  maior  fit. 

Caper  (7,  106,  15)  ingenii  profer,  sic  officii,  quia  nullus 

a  recto  casu  minor  est  <uraquam>  genetivus. 

Cassiodorus  from  L.  Caecilius  Vindex  (7,  206,  25)  si  autem  Lucius 
Magnius  magius  proferantur,  duo  i  in  genetivo  habebunt,  Lucii  Magnii 
magii  quod  ipsum  Lucilius  adnotavit  cum  a  numero  Numerius  discerneret. 

Beda  (7,  251,  1)  sed  et  hoc  commemorandum,  quia  cum  nomina  quae 

in  ius  vel  in   ium   terminantur  duo  i   in   genetivo   habere  debeant  casu 

duarum  aeque  sjllabarum,  metrici  non  numquam  in  eodem  genetivo  casu 

unam  sjllabam  ponunt  pro  duabus,  vel  ablata  \ddelicet  una  i  de  duobus 

vel  ambabus  in  unam  syllabara  geminatis,  quamvis  id  fieri  posse  Donato 

teste  plurinii  negent. 

Frag.  Bob.   (5,  555,  13)   ue  minorem  eum  habeat  numero  syllabarum, 

cum    vel    superare    genetivus    vel    certe    debeat    adaequare    nominativum 

suum — licet  haec  antiquitas  per    diroKoir^v,    id  est  ablata  i  littera,  enun- 

tiavit,  ut  ipse  de  se  Horatius  'vates,  Horati — *  Vergilius  *pauperies  et 

tuguri/  item  * — cura  peculi,^  item  ' — oti.  ^ 

Suet.  De  Diff.  (p.  313  Roth),  cum  de  arbitro  loquimur  arbitri  dicimus 
genetivo  casu,  cum  de  arbitrio  arbitrii. 

Martianus  Capella  (3,  295)  sed  hoc  animadvertamus  quoniam  quae  in 
nominativo  i  ante  ultimam  syllabam  habent  in  genetivo  singulari  item 
dativo  et  ablativo  pluralibus  eandem  geminare  debent  ut  lilium  folium, 
quoniam  genetivus  aut  pares  syllabas  nominativo  habct  ut  scamnum  aut 
plures  ut  caput  capitis,  pauciores  numquam. — consuetudo  et  auctoritas 
veterum  ingeni  et  consili  imperi  per  tres  syllabas  maluit  dicere.  [MSS. 
B'  R  have  ingenii  consilii  imperii  which  perhaps  should  be  written;  cf. 
Beda  (GL.  7,  251)  dicit  enim  Paulinus  'oblectans  inopem  sensu  fructusque 
peculii. '] 

To  these  may  be  added  for  the  sake  of  completeness  the  following 
citations  that  contain  no  novelty  of  doctrine:  Priscian,  2,  590,  6;  Probus, 
4,  19,  4;  4,  127,  14;  4,  207,  11 ;  Victorinus,  6,  221,  5;  Velius  Longus,  7,  57,  7; 
Beda  7,  238,  11;  Albinus  7,  304,  21;  Frag.  Bob.  7,  541,  15. 

GENERAL    CONCLUSIONS. 

In  early  Latin  the  double  i  was  commonly  contracted,  not 
only  in  the  genitive  singular  but  also  in  the  nominative,  dative, 
and  ablative  plural.  This  was  practised  especially  with  words 
in  very  common  use  such  as  fili,  imperi,  consili,  negoti.  The 
original  cause  was  the  avoidance  of  doubled  letters,  and  was  also 
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economical.  In  the  poets,  as  was  noted  by  Priscian,  metrical 
convenience  had  strong  influence.  In  Virgil,  Aen.  7,  38,  Latii 
may  have  been  avoided,  and  also  conubii  in  Aen.  4,  168  (the  latter 
cited  by  Wagner  on  Aen.  9,  151)  although  connubii  was  read  in 
22  codices.  So  studii  may  have  been  avoided  in  Georg.  3,  498. 
The  theory  that  the  genitive  should  not  be  shorter  than  the 
nominative  seems  due  to  Varro,  and  both  he  and  Lucilius  imply 
a  varying  usage  in  their  times.  The  great  majority  of  the  words 
capable  of  such  orthography  are  late  and  not  in  common  use. 
The  few  used  commonly  by  prose  writers,  that  are  better  written 
with  the  single  i,  are  the  following : 

aerari  fill   •  ingeni  peculi 

auxili  flagiti  mancipi  preti 

benefici  imperi  negoti  stillicidi 

consili  ineendi  oti  tugnri 

and  all  others  should  be  written  with  -ii. 

Before  the  metrical  literature  began  it  is  impossible  to  know 
whether  the  ending  in  i  stood  for  one  or  two  vowels ;  such  forms 
as  eset,  for  instance,  postulate  the  repetition  of  s,  and  very  likely 
the  question  did  not  become  a  pressing  one  for  orthography  until 
the  Qreek  metres  were  introduced  by  Plautus  and  Ennius.  Traces 
of  this  ambiguity  survived  until  the  latest  times :  -ii  is  written 
and  -i  pronounced.  Even  in  modem  Italian  a  single  i,  written  j, 
at  the  end  of  words,  represents  ii  (Fogolari,  Qram.  Ital.  Spr., 
p.  6).  The  fact  that  very  many  of  the  forms  in  -i  or  -ii  occur  at 
the  end  of  the  verse  is  not  without  significance. 

Proper  names  have  been  omitted  from  this  discussion :  as  is 
well  known,  these  words  were  written  with  one  i  long  after  the 
ii  prevailed  in  common  nouns.  In  ornate  prose,  metrical  reasons 
had  the  same  weight  as  in  poetry ;  and  so  far  as  the  rhythm  of 
prose  is  known  the  decision  should  be  made  accordingly,  as  has 
been  done  to  a  certain  extent. 

BENTLEY'S    CANON. 

Bentley,  in  his  famous  note  on  Terence,  Andria  II  1,  20, 
insisted  that  the  spelling  in  -i  alone  was  admissible  in  the  poets 
to  Propertius,  and  suggested  that  the  early  prosaists  followed  the 
same  law.  Bentley 's  dictum  was  defended  at  length  by  Suerdsio 
in  his  book  called  Vindiciae  Praecepti  Bentleiani   (Riga,  1832), 
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and  his  conclusions  have  been  generally  accepted  ever  since;  to 
such  a  degree  indeed,  that  a  MS.  reading  in  -ii  has  been  regarded 
as  a  priori  wrong. 

Suerdsio  reviews  all  the  passages  in  the  poets  before  Pro- 
pertius  that  seem  to  conflict  with  Bentley 's  principle.  In  Lucr.  5, 
1006  I  attempted  in  AJP  28,  66  to  defend  navigii.  Bracchi,  6, 
434,  is  the  only  instance  of  -i,  as  Cic.  Orat.  59  is  uncertain.  The 
Lucretian  MSS.  have  brachii,  but  brachi  is  a  metrical  necessity. 
In  6,  743  the  modern  editors  read  remigi  oblitae  for  the  MS. 
remigio  oblitae.  Marullus  emended  to  remigii.  I  know  of  no 
other  example  of  remigi,  and  but  one  of  remigii  (Tac).  The 
introduction  of  the  -ii  here  does  not  meet  with  greater  difficulty 
than  that  of  -i. 

In  Virgil,  Palladii  in  Aen.  9,  151  has  been  very  generally 
rejected  with  the  whole  line.  No  example  of  palladi  is  known. 
In  Aen.  3,  702  fluvii  has  been  questioned  but  is  retained  by  very 
respectable  editors.  There  is  no  example  of  fluvi,  gen.  sing.,  but 
flovi,  n.  pi.,  occurs  in  CIL  1,  199,  23.  In  Ennius  Annals  341 
praemi  is  read  by  all  editors  from  Cic.  CM.  1,  1.  Precii  or  pretii 
is  the  reading  of  four  manuscripts  according  to  Vahlen^s  critical 
note  and  in  many  others  as  noted  by  Otto ;  and  Emesti  followed 
Graevius  in  admitting  it  to  his  text.  Pretii  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest words  in  -ii ;  praemi  is  quoted  from  two  places  in  Plautus 
and  from  one  in  Turpilius  only.  In  Plant.  Men.  135  it  rests  on 
an  emendation  of  pre  mihi ;  in  Men.  1018  it  is  in  the  MSS.  In 
Turpilius  209  the  MSS.  have  praemii,  and  Ribbeck  reads 
obsequii  in  the  next  line.  Plant.,  Asin.  505  has  imperii  as  the 
MS.  reading  and  the  only  thing  that  stands  in  the  way  of  follow- 
ing it  is  Bentley 's  canon ;  imperiis  was  read  by  early  editors  and 
imperio  by  the  recent  ones.  Infortunii  in  Miles  865  has  good 
MS.  authority  as  well  as  infortinum ;  editors  read  infortuni,  which 
is  unexampled  so  far  as  I  know;  there  are  four  instances  of 
infortunii.  In  the  Bacchides  651  the  MS.  variants  are  consilii, 
consilio,  consiliis.  The  passage  is  lyric  and  variously  constituted 
by  the  editors  with  consili,  but  it  is  conceivable  that  consilii  may 
be  right.  G\Tnnasii  is  the  MS.  reading  also  in  Bacch.  427,  a  line 
that  has  been  variously  rearranged,  largely  to  avoid  the  -ii.  The 
only  other  poetical  occurrence  of  gymnasi  is  in  Cat.  63,  64  where 
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the  MSS.  have  gymnasti  and  the  older  editors  gymnasii ;  that  is 
the  unquestioned  reading  in  Prop.  3,  14,  2.  It  is  singular  that 
imperium,  one  of  the  most  widely  current  words  in  the  genitive 
singular,  occurs  but  once  in  Plautus  (Men.  1030),  and  there  the 
MSS.  have  imperii. 

In  Terence  Andria  320,  the  line  to  which  Bentley  appended 
his  famous  note,  his  and  the  accepted  reading  is  neque  pol  con- 
sili  locum  habeo  neque  ad  auxilium  copiam.  The  MSS.  have 
consilii,  auxiliis;  consiliis,  auxilii,  auxiliandum.  The  lemma  of 
Donatus  has  neque  pol  consilii  1.  h.  neque  a.  c.  There  are  numer- 
ous occurrences  of  both  auxili  and  consili.  In  the  Andria  963, 
where  gaudi  is  read,  Donatus  has  gaudii  in  lemma;  the  only 
other  occurrence  of  gaudi  is  in  Fronto  p.  96,  1  where  Naber 
prints  gaudii.  Oti  is  read  in  Virg.  G.  4,  564  and  Hor.  S.  1,  4,  138 
where  it  is  the  last  word  in  the  verses,  and  in  Ter.  HT.  75  where 
the  MSS.  have  otii  with  variations  in  word  order  allowing  the 
ending.  In  Lucil.  1140  the  line  begins  with  oti  et.  Loti,  that  I 
know  of  only  from  Cat.  39,  21  where  it  is  an  emendation  of  lotus, 
also  closes  the  line.  Adulteri  is  cited  from  poets  only  in  Plant. 
Miles  90;  there  MSS.  have  adulterii;  and  in  Poen.  918  is  ali 
ulpicique,  the  very  rare  alii  or  ali  occurring  only  in  Pers.  5, 188  at 
the  close  of  the  verse,  and  e  coni.  in  Pliny  29,  133.  Fastidi  occurs 
in  Miles  1034  and  in  Pliny  the  Younger.  lurgi  occurs  only  in 
Men.  771  where  several  MSS.  have  -ii  and  the  verse  is  uncertain ; 
it  may  occur  in  Val.  ^lax.  2,  1,  6.  Exiti  occurs  only  in  Plant. 
Poen.  918,  and  there  the  ^ISS.  have  -ii.  Litigi  is  eertiiin  only  in 
Casina  561  where  the  MSS.  have  -ii  and  the  following  word  is 
inter.  In  Men.  765  it  rests  on  a  conjecture  that  is  not  now  ac- 
cepted. ]Malefici  is  an  emendation  in  Rudeus  1247;  the  MSS. 
have  nialeficiis;  triumvirate  malificiis.  The  only  other  occurrence 
in  poetry  is  Phaedr.  1,  17,  1  ;  in  prose  it  is  read  in  Salhist  I.  31, 
28,  and  by  some  in  Ad  Her.  2.  Mercimoni  occurs  only  in  Plant. 
Most.  904  where  the  ]MSS.  have  -ii  and  the  verse  a  lacuna.  Obsoni 
is  found  in  Aul.  291  obsoni  hinc,  and  Bacch.  131  opsoni  haec ; 
the  MSS.  have  -ii ;  in  Ter.  Andr.  360  opsoni  ipsus,  the  i\lSS.  also 
have  -ii ;  these  are  the  only  certain  examples  in  poetry,  and  the 
only  one  in  prose  is  in  Pliny.  In  Plant.  True.  747  most  MSS. 
have  obsonii  but  the  verse  is  verv  doubtful.     Parricidi,  Rudens 
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651,  is  certain  and  it  also  occurs  once  in  Festus.  Perfugi  in 
Casina  623  is  aided  by  the  metre  and  by  other  words  in  -i  in  the 
line ;  it  is  the  only  known  example  of  the  form  and  I  have  found 
perfugii  only  in  Sid.  ApoU.  once.  Prandi,  Poen.  1285,  is  prob- 
ably correct  although  most  MSS.  have  -ii  and  there  is  no  other 
occurrence  of  the  form;  prandii  is  fairly  common  after  Gellius. 
Subsidi  is  read  in  the  very  uncertain  verse  Cist.  502;  the  MSS. 
have  -ii.  The  only  other  occurrence  is  in  Terent.  Maurus. 
Testimonii  is  read  in  Ter.  Ph.  293  where  it  is  defended  by  the 
metre  if  no  other  change  be  made  in  the  verse.  Viti  is  read 
generally  in  Plant.  Rud.  319  where  the  MSS.  have  vitri  and  the 
verse  is  uncertain ;  in  True.  612  all  ]\1SS  have  viti  et,  but  in 
Miles  423  the  MS.  reading  is  viti i  which  is  metrically  possible. 
In  Ter.  IIT.  1021  it  is  certain ;  in  Hec.  154  it  comes  at  the  end 
of  the  verse,  -ii  in  the  MSS.,  and  in  Hec.  270  -ii  is  the  MS.  reading. 

Nothing  can  be  deduced  from  the  rhythm  of  words  ending  in 
-i.     The  endings  possible  are  — ,  ^  -  of  dissyllabic  words;  and 

,  -  ■ — ,  ^  —  and  ^  ^  -  of  words  ending  in  three  syllables. 

Examples  of  —  are  fili,  oti;    of  ^  -  preti,  viti;   of com- 

merci,  compendi;    of  -  ^  -  imperi,  ingeni;    of   ^ negoti, 

tuguri;  of  ^  ^  -  benefici,  remedi.  The  great  majority  of  the 
words  do  not  occur  in  poetry  and  hence  it  is  difficult  to  draw 
any  valid   deductions,   but   on   the   face  of   things  apparently 

words  in were  most  used  with  -i;   iambic  words  are  few, 

and  next  in  rarity  are  spondaic  words.  Polysyllables  in  "^  ^^  ^^  - 
contracted  into  -----  are  moderately  common.  Intervocalic  v 
perhaps  prevented  flttvi  for  fliivli;  diltivi,  divorti  and  gaudi  are 
rare;  brftvl  and  oblivi  are  unknown,  and  navlgi,  servlti,  and 
proverb!  doubtful.  The  iambic  forms  atri,  geni,  medi,  dubi, 
modi,  radi,  servi,  stadi,  labi,  odi,  soli,  lani  (lani  n.  pi.  Ter. 
Eun.  257  MS.  A),  spoli  are  unknown,  and  studi,  foli,  and  gladi 
are  very  doubtful.  The  spondaic  doli,  osti,  savi  are  not  known. 
In  trisyllables  exordi,  mysteri,  suspiri  do  not  occur. 

In  conclusion  it  is  my  opinion  that  in  establishing  the  text  of 
the  authors  before  Propertius  the  MS.  occurrences  of  forms  in  -ii 
should  be  considered  admissible,  and  they  should  not  be  banished 
as  a  priori  wrong  in  consequence  of  Bentley's  canon.  And  surely 
very  rare  forms  in  -i  should  not  be  emended  into  the  text  as  has 
been  done  more  than  once. 
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EPAPHOS  AND  THE  EGYPTIAN  APIS 


BY 

IVAN  M.  LINFORTH. 


In  his  account  of  Egypt  and  the  Egyptians,  Herodotus  has 
frequent  occasion  to  touch,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  matters 
of  religious  practice  or  belief,  and  it  soon  becomes  evident  to  the 
reader  that  it  is  the  historian's  effort  to  reconcile  the  theology 
of  Egypt  with  the  theology  of  Greece.  Though  the  peculiarities 
of  Egyptian  myth  and  ritual  interest  the  Greek  writer  because 
of  their  very  divergence  from  Greek  habits,  yet  he  feels  uncon- 
sciously that  the  divine  beings  who  are  supreme  over  Eg>"pt  are 
identical  with  the  familiar  gods  of  Greece.  Therefore  one  who  is 
interested  in  Greek  religious  thought  may  justly  expect  Herodotus 
to  betray,  unconsciously,  something  of  his  own  personal  religious 
attitude,  and  something  of  the  religious  feeling  of  Greece  at  large, 
when  he  is  using  these  familiar  feelings  and  beliefs  as  a  back- 
ground against  which  to  set  off  the  strange  religion  of  Egypt, — 
the  thing  which  is  consciously  interesting  him  at  the  time.  We 
may  thus  take  him  unaware,  so  to  speak,  and  when  he  is  recount- 
ing to  us  the  marvels  of  Egypt,  listen  to  the  undertones  of  his 
voice  which  tell  of  a  still  more  marvellous  Greece. 

This  present  study  limits  itself  to  a  very  humble  member  of  the 
divine  community  of  Greece,  whom  Herodotus  identified  with  an 
Egyptian  religious  figure  of  greater  distinction,  and  its  purpose 
is  to  discover  the  reason  for  the  identification. 

I. 

In  the  course  of  his  description  of  the  religious  system  of 
Egypt,    Herodotus   comes   to   that   strange   creature,    the    calf 
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Apis,^  and,  as  he  identifies  Heracles,  Dionysus,  Hephaestus,  and 
other  Greek  gods  with  the  divinities  of  Egypt,  so  he  asserts  that 
the  Greek  name  for  Apis  is  Epaphos,  with  no  word  of  apology  or 
explanation.  Now  Epaphos  is  indeed  an  unfamiliar  personage 
to  the  Greek  reader, — half  a  dozen  passages  in  the  Greek  books 
ordinarily  read  would  be  the  sum  of  all  the  references  to  him, — 
and,  furthermore,  his  personality  is  at  the  best  hazy  and  un- 
substantial. But  Herodotus  thinks  nothing  of  identifying  him 
with  an  Egyptian  religious  figure  which  is  endowed  with  per- 
fectly definite  attributes.  Either  Herodotus  must  have  known 
more  definite  features  than  we  know  in  the  personality  of  a  Greek 
Epaphos,  or  he  must  have  been  simply  recording  the  practice  of 
the  Greeks  of  his  day,  both  in  and  out  of  Egypt,  in  saying  that 
the  calf  Apis  is  called  Epaphos  in  Greek. 

So  far  as  our  information  goes,  the  latter  alternative  must  be 
the  true  one.  The  information  given  by  extant  fifth  century 
authors  about  Epaphos  is  meager,  and  references  in  later  writers 
add  little  that  is  new.  Furthermore,  with  the  exception  of  one 
vague  reference  in  Ovid,'  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  cult  of 
Epaphos.  It  seems,  therefore,  fair  to  suppose  that  Epaphos  in 
the  Greek  mind  was  in  truth  a  **strengthless  head,"  of  whom 
there  is  little  more  to  learn  than  we  really  know.  But  there 
remains  that  quiet  identification  with  Apis  which  we  find  first  in 
Herodotus,  and  there  remains  the  fact  that  Epaphos 's  shadowy 
person  bears  a  part  in  a  legend  which  is  not  lacking  in  romantic 
features.  Shall  we  not  ask,  Who  was  Epaphos?  meaning,  when 
we  ask  it,  What  conception  was  attached  by  the  Greeks  of  the 
fifth  century  to  the  name  Epaphosf  Whence  came  the  concep- 
tion f    Whence  the  name?    And  how  tvhet^e  they  joined? 

Let  me  rehearse  the  events  which  are  associated  with  the  name 
Epaphos  by  fifth  century  writers.^ 


1  ii  38,  153;  iii  27,  28.  In  the  last  passage  Herodotus  says:  **This  Apis 
is  the  calf  of  a  cow  which  can  never  again  conceive.  The  Egyptians  say 
that  a  flash  of  light  from  heaven  falls  upon  this  cow,  and  from  this  she 
conceives  and  bears  Apis.  Its  distinguisjiing  marks  are  these:  it  is  black 
everywhere  excepting  one  square  of  white  on  its  forehead  and  the  figure 
of  an  eagle  on  its  back;  it  has  double  hair  in  its  tail  and  the  figure  of  a 
beetle  under  its  tongue.  ^  ^ 

2  Met.  i  750. 

3  Pindar,  Pyth.  iv  13  ff ;  Nem.  x  5.  Aesch.  Suppl.  18,  41  ff,  172,  312,  315, 
316,  535,  568  ff,  1065  ff ;  Prom.  664  ff,  673,  774,  813  ff,  846-856.  Bacchylides 
xviii  39  ff.    Herodotus  loc.  cit.    Euripides,  Phoen.  678  ff.     Isocrates  xi  10. 
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lo,  who  in  Argos  had  won  the  love  of  Zeus  and  with  it  the 
hate  of  Hera,  had  been  changed  into  a  cow  and  driven  from  her 
home.  After  many  wanderings  she  came  to  Egypt,  there  regained 
her  human  form,  and  gave  birth  to  a  son  whose  name  was 
Epaphos.  And  his  name,  which  signifies  the  ''toucher"  or  the 
** touched,"  was  in  memory  of  the  touching  of  lo  by  Zeus,  either 
when  he  had  begotten  the  child  or  when  he  had  restored  lo  to  her 
human  shape.  Epaphos  grew,  and  came  to  be  the  ancestor  of  the 
Egyptian  race  and  lord  of  the  land.  He  founded  many  cities; 
and  his  daughter  Libya  gave  her  name  to  the  country  to  the  west 
of  Egypt. 

To  this  bare  tale  some  other  circumstances  are  added  by  later 
writers.  His  wife  was  Memphis,  from  whom  the  Egyptian  city 
took  its  name;*  or  his  wife  was  Cassiopeia,*^  that  strange  figure 
on  the  borderland  of  Greek  and  oriental  legend.  Other  children 
he  had, — Lysianassa,®  Thebe,'  Doros,®  Telegonos,®  Belos,*®  and, 
by  Euxia  (daughter  of  the  river-god  Elis),  Memphis  herself." 
Nonnus**  gave  him  a  sister,  Ceroessa. 

Two  slight  adventures  vary  the  previously  unbroken  calm  of 
his  life.  Hera  in  her  anger  ordered  the  Curetes  to  make  away 
with  the  new-bom  infant.  They  obeyed,  but  were  slain  by  Zeus 
for  their  pains.  Meantime  lo  sought  for  her  child,  and  found 
him  in  Syria,  where  he  had  been  suckled  by  the  queen  of  Byblos.^^ 
According  to  another  version,  it  was  the  Titans,  not  the  Curetes, 
who  had  been  set  upon  Epaphos  by  Hera.**  Again,  Ovid  says 
that  Epaphos  scornfully  accused  Phaethon,  son  of  Helips,  of 
being  a  bastard,  and  thus  became  the  cause  of  Phaethon 's  disas- 
trous adventure  with  the  chariot  of  the  sun."    But  Ovid  tells  the 


4  ApoUod.  ii  10.    Schol.  Plat.  Tim.  24  E.    Tzetz.  Lycophron  694. 

5  Hyg.  fab.  149.     Schol.  Stat.  Theb.  iv  737  (Lactantius  Placidus,  ed. 
Jahnke,  p.  737). 

6  Apollod.  ii  116. 

7  Schol.  n.  ix  383. 

8  Steph.  Byz.  b.v.  Ilvyfiaioi. 
0  Schol.  Eur.  Or.  932. 

10  Serv.  Verg.  Aen.  i  642. 

11  Schol.  Ver.  Verg.  Aen.  ii  82. 

12  xxxii  70. 

13  Apollod.  ii  9. 
1*  Hyg.  fab.  150. 

15  Met.  i  750.    Serv.  Verg.  Aen.  x  189. 
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tale  of  Phaethon  immediately  after  the  tale  of  lo;  he  most  find 
some  link  between  the  two;  and  Ovid  aever  boasted  of  his 
accuracy  as  an  historian. 

II. 

These  are  the  facts  about  Epaphos,  and  from  this  evidence 
we  must  attempt  to  answer  the  questions  proposed  above.  Several 
answers  have  already  been  given  by  scholars  who  have  tliought 
about  the  matter,  and  we  must  first  consider  what  their  L'xplana- 
tions  have  been. 

Buttmann"  expressed  his  belief  that  the  name  Epapbos  itaelf 
is  really  only  the  Egyptian  word  Apia  reduplicated  and  provided 
with  a  Greek  termination.  He  presses  the  matter  no  further ;  but 
he  implies  that  there  was  no  Qreek  conception  to  which  the  name 
Epaphos  belonged, — none,  at  least,  till  after  the  Greeks  knew 
Apis  and  his  name. 

H.  D.  Miiller"  takes  a  position  quite  the  reverse  of  this,  and 
expressly  denies  that  the  names  Epaphos  and  Apis  are  identical. 
He  claims  that  a  more  careful  analysis  of  the  myth  of  lo  would 
show  that  Epaphos  was  a  true  Greek  hero  and  had  been  Greek 
from  the  beginning.  His  theory,  however,  as  it  is  developed,  is 
really  only  a  tissue  of  conjecture.  He  claims,  in  fact,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  early  Argive  genealogy  the  son  of  Epaphos  was  Danaos, 
and  that  all  the  names  that  come  between  the  two  in  the  familiar 
genealogy  were  later  additions.  This  assertion  is,  I  believe,  un- 
supported. 

The  first  thorough  examinatiiin  of  the  myth  was  made  by 
Blaa-ss"  in  a  very  loarntxl  paper  in  which  the  results  are  almost 
completely  overlaid  with  erudition;  and  of  his  conclusions  some 
are  sound  and  valuable,  aomv  arc  insufficiently  proved.  It  will 
be  neeos.sary  to  consider  liis  results  in  greatiT  detail. 

He  accepts  the  common  etymology  of  the  wortl  Epaphos"  which 
has  prevailed  since  the  time  of  Aeseliylus.    It  is  composed  of  ewl 

la  Mvthologus  ii  p.  182  (in  a  lecture  entitled  Mvlliiache  Verbindungen 
vnn  OriWheDland  mit  Asien.  delivered  in  ISW). 

"Mvtbologie  der  grieehischen  Stamnie  (Gtittingcn,  1857-61),  ErBter 
Teil.  S.  42  ff. 

i»  He  Aeschyli  sup[.lieibus.     Ind.  Hcho!.  Greif^wald.  IfiSO -SI. 

Ill  ?'ickHec!itel,  Grieeli.  I'ers.  Nmtien  (2d  p,l.,  Gottingen,  1894),  pp.  449, 
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and  the  root  air-  of  aTTT©,  and  means  ** toucher**  or  ** touched." 
This  derivation  is  philologically  sound,  and  the  assumption  of  a 
transfer  of  aspiration  from  i<f>a'7r-  to  iiratfy-  is  also  justifiable.^^ 
This  being  accepted,  Maass  first  observes  that  whereas  Epaphos 
does  nothing  to  deserve  the  name,  Zeus,  his  father,  does;  and 
from  this  he  infers  a  Zev^  "Eiracfx)^  ^  who  gave  his  name  to  his  son 
(the  possibility  of  the  name  of  one  god  being  taken  from  the 
epithet  of  another  is,  by  the  way,  abundantly  proved).  If,  then, 
*'E7ra<^09  is  an  epithet  of  Zeus,  it  must  have  been  derived  from 
some  regular  practice  of  Zeus,  and  not  from  a  single  occurrence. 
This  regular  practice  Maass  discovers  to  be  the  profession  of  the 
midwife,  and  proves  most  successfully  the  ancient  belief  in  the 
obstetric  value  of  the  touch,  or,  as  we  should  say,  of  massage. 
This  is  orderly  procedure.  But  let  me  call  attention  to  two 
facts:  first,  that  we  have  no  evidence  for  this  very  surprising 
connection  between  Zeus  and  midwifery ;  and,  second,  that  if  we 
had,  there  is  absolutely  no  known  reason  why  the  son  of  lo 
should  inherit  the  epithet  any  more  than  the  countless  other 
children  of  Zeus. 

This  is  Maass 's  theory  of  the  name.  The  myth  he  finds  to  be 
older  than  Ilesiod  and  native  to  Euboea,  both  of  which  con- 
clusions I  feel  unable  to  accept.  His  argument  proceeds  in  the 
following  manner.  Apollodorus  draws  some  of  his  information 
concerning  the  stor^'  of  lo  from  Hesiod,  as  he  himself  informs 
us.  The  particular  poem  of  Ilesiod  from  which  he  took  this 
material  is  probably  the  lost  Aegimius.  An  extant  fragment  of 
Hesiod^^  declares  that  Euboea  was  named  from  a  cow;  this  cow 
was  probably  lo;  therefore  the  quotation  is  probably  from  the 
Aegimius ;  the  tale  of  Apollodorus,  part  of  which  is  drawn  from 


20  Aeschylus,  too,  derives  'Eira^os  from  ivl  -f  Atttu^  but  he  vaguely 
explains  the  touch  as  being  the  one  by  which  Epaphos  was  begotten  or 
the  one  by  which  To  was  restored  to  her  proper  form.  It  is  not  clear 
which  alternative  he  preferred,  because  his  words  in  the  Suppliants  and 
in  the  Prometheus  are  inconsistent  and  conflicting.  The  use  of  the  word 
iTrL-n-voia  by  Aeschylus  in  several  places  is  also  unintelligible.  Is  it  possible 
that  he  has  heard  some  story  of  the  ray  of  light  by  which  Apis  was  begotten 
and  was  trying  to  work  it  into  his  etymology? 

21  Fragm.  3  (Rzach)  : 

TTjif  vplv  *  A^dyrida  KUX-^aKOv  Oeol  aUv  i6pT€Sy 
Eij^iav  5i  (io6s  t6t   iTru>vvfWv  fhvbyiafftv  ZeiJj. 
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Hesiod,  is  probably  to  be  located  in  Euboea;  therefore  Kpaphos 
was  bom  in  Euboea  according  to  the  earlier  versioti  of  the  myth ; 
and  therefore,  again,  the  invention  of  a  son  of  In.  to  wfiom  was 
given  an  epithet  of  his  father  as  a  name,  musl  be  assigned  to 
the  Greek  Middle  Ages.  In  addition  to  the  cumulative  weak- 
ening effect  upon  this  chain  of  evidence  which  ,-onu's  from  the 
repetition  of  the  word  probably,  it  should  be  notvii.  first,  that 
there  is  no  certainty  that  the  cow  of  the  Hesiodic  |]ni,'iii.iil  is  lo 
(though  I  must  admit  that  Lobeck"  and  Meinette  believed  it  to 
be),  and,  second,  that  Epaphoe  himself  is  quite  unmentioned. 
The  latter  objection  Maaas  attempted  to  forestall  by  the  following. 
Strabo*'  speaks  of  a  0oi^  avXij  in  Euboea  on  the  Aegean  coast, 
saying  that  Epaphos  was  bom  in  it,  and  that  the  name  of  the 
island  is  derived  from  the  fact.  Therefore,  aiionlltig  to  Maass, 
Strabo  must  have  derived  his  information  froTn  tiie  Aegimiiis, 
which,  therefore,  must  have  contained  a  stater  ifut  that  Epaphoa 
was  bom  in  Euboea.  Observe  here  that  while  Straho's  words  are 
undeniably  sound,  they  prove  nothing  to  the  point,  unless  they 
can  be  made  to  justify  Maass's  theory  that  Epaphos  was  men- 
tioned in  the  Aegimius,  and  this  justification  we  i-un  hardly 
accept.  That  the  story  of  lo  and  the  birth  of  Kpaphos  wjis 
located  in  Euboea  in  later  times  by  several  authorities  is  not  to 
be  denied,  and  is  easily  explained  by  the  name  of  the  island  itself. 
The  Etymologicum  Magnum"  speaks  of  the  transformation  of 
Isis  (sic)  into  a  cow,  which  took  place  in  Euboea  (the  name  Isis 
— instead  of  lo — is  an  indication  of  the  lateness  of  the  story),  and 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium"  says  that  Hermes  slew  Panoptes 
{i.e.,  Argos)  in  Euboea. 

From  all  this  I  am  willing  to  accept  as  proved  the  fact  that 
the  story  of  lo  and  Epaphos  was  localized  in  Euboea  in  late 
times  (Alexandrian  or  after),  even  that  the  story  of  lo  herself, 
without  Epaphos,  may  have  been  placed  by  Ilesiod  in  Euboea, 
and,  in  fact,  may  have  been  native  there.  Bnt  what  is  not  proved, 
and  what  is  to  Maass  the  es.sential  point,  is  that  Epaphos  himself 


"Lobeek.  AglaophamiiB  (Konisberg,  1829),  vol,  i 

2S  X  445, 

^*  S.  V.  Euboea. 
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had  any  association  with  Euboea  before  the  later  period  in  the 
history  of  the  myth. 

The  whole  structure  of  his  argument,  which  seems  to  me  most 
infirm,  is  propped  by  one  or  two  other  bits  of  evidence.  Assum- 
ing, as  he  does,  that  the  Aegimius  told  the  tale  of  lo  and  Epaphos, 
he  decides  that  either  its  author  was  ignorant  of  Egypt  and  said 
nothing  of  it,  or,  if  he  referred  to  the  land  at  all,  it  was  not  the 
African  Egypt,  but  another  Egypt,  which  (triumphantly)  must 
have  been  in  Euboea.  For,  says  Stephanus,^*  after  speaking  of 
the  Egypt  of  Africa,  iari  Se  Kal  aWrj  AtjvTrro^  ymcpd.  Again, 
another  argument,  no  more  substantial,  is  that  the  Curetes,  with 
whom  Epaphos  is  brought  into  connection,  belong  to  Euboea,  and 
that  this  story  (again  only  probably)  comes  from  the  Catalogi  of 
Hesiod.  The  third  and  last  of  these  subsidiary  arguments  is  that 
Epaphos 's  wife,  Cassiopeia,  proved  his  Euboean  connection, 
because  Cassiopa  is  the  name  of  a  city  and  promontory  in 
Corcyra,  an  island  which  had  once  been  Euboean! 

Maass's  conclusion,  then,  is  that  the  whole  story  of  lo  and 
Epaphos  was  of  Euboean  origin,  and  that  later,  after  Psam- 
metichus  had  opened  Egypt  to  the  Greeks  of  Asia  in  the  seventh 
century,  it  was  transplanted  to  Egypt,  where  lo  was  identified 
with  Isis  and  Epaphos  with  Apis. 

The  effect  of  Maass's  argimient  is  of  course  more  convincing 
when  taken  as  a  whole  than  when  each  element  is  criticised 
separately;  but  I  am  certain  that  the  several  links  in  the  chain 
are  too  weak  to  support  the  whole. 

A  Scandinavian  scholar,  J.  Lieblein,*^  whose  paper  I  have  not 
seen,  expresses  himself  in  favor  of  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the 
myth  of  lo. 

Ludwig  Deubner^^  thinks  that  Epaphos  is  the  creation  of 
genealogists  who  were  seeking  to  connect  the  later  generations  of 
the  family  with  lo  and  Zeus,  and  that  they  named  him  Epaphos 
consciously  in  memorj'  of  the  touch  of  Zeus  which  had  restored 
lo  to  her  human  shape. 


26  S.  V.  AiyvxTos. 

27  Om  Jo-mythen.     Festskrift  til  bans  Majestaet  Kong  Oscar  ii.     Chris- 
tiania,  1897. 

28  Philologus  64  (1905),  p.  486. 
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Oruppe^*  believes  that  the  legend  of  lo  and  Epaphoe  is 
Euboean,  that  it  waa  carried  to  Argoa,  thence  to  Rhodes,  thence 
to  Syria  and  Egypt.  So  much  can  be  gathered  from  scattered 
observations  in  Gruppe'a  extensive  work,  but  he  devotes  no  space 
expressly  to  the  legend  of  Epapbos. 

III. 

This,  then,  is  what  has  been  accomplished  hitherto  in  the  study 
of  the  myth.  Now  there  are  several  points  to  which  I  wiah  to  call 
attention.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  remembered  that  there 
are  two  distinct  questions  proposed :  whence  --^mes  the  name 
Epapbos  f  and  whence  comes  the  myth  which  is  attached  to  the 
name? 

That  Epapbos  should  be  merely  a  Hellenized  form  of  the 
Egyptian  word  Hapi  or  Pe-Hapi,  as  Buttmann  believed,  is  not 
likely,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Greeks  themselves  made  use 
at  times  of  the  very  word*ATr«  to  denote  the  Egyptian  god.  It 
seems  that  the  name  'Eira^  must  have  existed  distinct  from 
the  name  'Att*?. 

In  regard  to  the  myth,  the  truth  seems  to  be  the  very  opposite 
of  that  about  the  name.  While  Maass  expends  great  pains  to 
show  that  Epaphoa  is  Euboean  in  origin,  it  remains  true  that  the 
names  and  the  circumstances  in  the  myth  are  overwhelmingly 
Egyptian.  There  is  not  one  real  point  of  contact  between 
f)pnph(>s  and  flrowc  save  that  his  mother  is  To :  the  other  names 
have  Jit  least  as  mueh  of  the  Egyptian  (or  Pliocnieian)  as  of  the 
Greek  m  them. 

I  venture  to  projiose.  then,  that  Epapbos.  as  we  know  him,  is 
the  ealf  Apis  with  a  (Jreek  name  whieli  had  previously  belonged 
to  Siime  oilier  person  or  some  other  tiling,  and  that  To  had  no  son 
in  Greek  myth  until  the  Gn'cks  first  heard  of  Apis.  Then,  when 
legend  had  niaiie  !i  son  for  lo  out  of  the  calf-gwl,  this  new 
mythieal  ereation  heeame  (piite  anthropomorphie,  and  drew  to 
himself,  in  a  way  whieh  will  be  explained  later,  the  few  fragments 
of  legend  whieh  have  been  mentioned  above.  And  if.  in  easting 
about  to  discover  some  possible  source  for  llie  name  iif  Epaphos, 
md  ReligiDnagosclii elite  (Muiiclieii,  ]90(j).     See 
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we  recall  the  convincing  argument  of  Maass  about  the  obstetric 
value  of  massage,  we  do  not  have  to  look  far.  The  most  important 
goddess  of  childbirth  is  Hera,  and  lo  is  probably  only  a  double 
of  Hera.  The  word*'E7ra<^o9  may  well  have  been  an  epithet  of  the 
great  goddess  of  Argos.^° 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  if  lo  had  no  son  in  the  original  Greek 
myth,  how  came  the  need  of  a  name  ?  In  answer  let  me  describe 
the  course  of  events  as  I  reconstruct  them  in  imagination. 

After  Egj'pt  was  thrown  open  to  Greek  visitors  and  settlers  in 
the  seventh  century  by  King  Psammetichus,  many  Argives 
journeyed  to  the  new  land  by  the  way  of  Rhodes  and  Crete. 
When  they  reached  Egypt  they  heard  of  Egyptian  gods  with 
strange  names,  and  proceeded  to  identify  them  with  their  own. 
Among  them  was  the  cow-goddess  Isis,  whom  they  quickly  recog- 
nized as  their  own  I<t  who  had  been  changed  to  a  cow  and  driven 
beyond  the  borders  of  Argos.  They  had  never  known  before  what 
had  been  the  end  of  lo's  wanderings,  but  here  they  discovered 
her  in  human  form  again  and  high  in  honor:  here  then  she 
had  found  relief  from  her  persecution.  The  Argives  heard,  too, 
of  the  strange  calf-god  Hapi,  or  Pe-Hapi,  and  asked  themselves 
who  it  might  be.  The  Greeks  had  no  familiar  calf-god,  with 
whom  to  identify  the  Egyptian  divinity;  Blit  the  name  Pe-Hapi 
recalled  the  old  folk-name  for  Hera,  Epaphos,  and  lo,  who  was 
Hera's  double,  was  a  cow;  surely  this  Apis  must  be  the  son  of 
lo,  begotten  of  Zeus  whose  love  had  caused  lo's  ruin.  That 
Apis  should  be  made  the  son  of  lo  should  cause  no  surprise  to 
any  one  familiar  with  the  Greek  mania  for  genealogy. 

Thus  the  myth  came  into  existence,  and  soon  began  to  take 
into  itself  new  elements. 

Now  the  most  prominent  of  these  new  elements  is  the  assertion 
that  Epaphos  became  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt  and  the 
founder  of  many  cities,  among  which  Memphis  is  the  one  most 
commonly  mentioned.  This  part  of  the  story  was  well  known,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  in  the  fifth  century.  Maass  leaves  this 
accretion  quite  unexplained;  for  it  must  be  seen  that  such  an 
accretion  is  more  remarkable  in  the  case  of  a  Euboean  Epaphos 


30  For  adjectives  of  two  endings  as  epithets  of  Hera,  cf .  ^i^kooy,  i)i;Ko/M>t, 
\€VKib\€vos^  Xpv<rMpovos.     C£.  also  the  name  KovpoTp60oj. 
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than  in  the  ease  of  one  who  was  purely  Egyptian.  And  if  it  seem 
strange  to  any  one  that  a  Greek  hero  who  is  but  a  renamed 
Egyptian  calf-divinity  should  become  great  in  the  land,  let  him 
observe,  first,  that  the  calf  Apis  was  but  a  manifestation  in  the 
flesh  of  a  great  and  eternal  god,  and,  second,  that  it  is  more  likely 
that  the  Epaphoe  who  had  been  a  calf  should  become  a  king, 
than  that  an  Epapbos  who  was  first  a  king  should  be  identified 
with  a  calf.  The  explanation  of  the  whole  matter,  I  think,  is  this. 
The  Greeks  were  always  eager  to  discover,  or  invent,  the  sources 
of  things,  and  human  races  they  always  traced  back  to  the  gods. 
It  was  not  unnatural,  then,  for  them  to  inquire  from  whom  the 
black  race  of  Egypt  was  sprung.  In  searching  for  the  answer 
they  could  find  but  one  possible  course  of  descent  from  their'own 
gods, — who  were  the  only  gods, — and  that  lay  from  Zeu.s  thrnitgh 
Epapbos  who  thus  became  the  founder  of  the  race.**  For  it  must 
have  been  their  belief  that  when  lo  came  into  the  land  of  Egypt 
down  the  conrae  of  the  Nile,  the  land  had  never  yet  been  ^isit^l 
by  human  foot,  and  that  she  brought  with  her  the  seed  of  the  gods 
from  which  should  grow  the  Egyptian  race.*' 

When  Epaphos  had  been  established  as  the  progenitor  of  the 
Egyptians,  it  follows  inevitably  in  Greek  thought  that  he  sliouM 
be  the  founder  of  cities,  and  that-Libya  should  be  his  daughter. 
But  it  has  not  been  remarked,  I  think,  that  Memphis,  the  prin- 
cipal city  which  he  had  founded,  was  the  center  of  the  district  in 
which  the  worship  of  Apis  flourished.  For  in  other  parts  of 
Egypt  a  ealf  was  worshiped,  but  under  another  name.  This  fact 
itself  is  a  significant  bit  of  evidence  in  support  of  the  organic 
connection  between  Apis  and  Epaphos. 

It  remains  to  explain  the  story  of  Epaphos  and  the  Curetes, 
which  Maass  takes  as  evidence  of  the  Euboean  origin  of  the  myth. 
For  I  hold  that  no  real  significance  can  be  attached  to  the  sundry 
names  which  were  later  brought  into  connection  with  the  myth 
of  Epaphos,  and  that  the  only  explanation  that  need  be  offered 

3i  L'f.  Aesch.  Prom.  813  f  and  846  ff. 

3!  The  BRpred  name  of  the  river  Nile  to  which  Egypt  and  the  Egyptians 
owe  their  very  existence  is  Hapi,  identical  with  that  of  the  calf-god.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  name  story  which  told  of  the  Nile  as  the  source  of  the 
race   should   have   been   attached   to   E|>apho9   throngh   confusion   of   the 
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for  them  is  that  they  were  the  result  of  the  welter  of  mythology 
which  in  Alexandrian  and  later  times  confounded  all  things.  The 
story  of  the  Curetes,  however,  has  more  definite  substance,  and  I 
find  it  to  be  another  argument  in  support  of  the  Egyptian  origin 
of  Epaphos.  In  proof  of  this  let  me  call  attention  to  the  two 
following  points.  First,  though  the  bull  Apis  was  at  the  begin- 
ning regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  the  god  Ptah,  yet  ''with  the 
growth  of  the  Osirian  cult  the  dead  Apis  became,  like  the  pious 
Egyptian,  one  with  Osiris,  the  lord  of  the  other  world.  His 
identity  with  Ptah  paled  and  disappeared  before  his  newer 
identity  with  Osiris.  At  first  he  was  Osiris-Apis,  ...  as 
guardian  of  the  necropolis  of  Memphis ;  then  as  god  also  of  both 
Memphis  and  Egypt  in  life  as  well  as  in  death.  Under  the 
Ptolemies,  Greek  ideas  gathered  round  the  person  of  a  deity  who 
thus  united  in  himself  the  earlier  and  later  forms  of  Egyptian 
belief,  and  out  of  the  combination  rose  the  Serapis  of  the  classical 
age,  whose  worship  exercised  so  great  an  influence  on  the  Roman 
world. '  '^^ 

This  identity  between  Apis  and  Osiris  being  established,  con- 
sider the  second  point.  The  myth  of  Osiris  contained  the  follow- 
ing incident,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch.^*  Set,  the  brother  of 
Osiris,  and  called  by  the  Greeks  Typhon,  plotted  with  seventy-tw^o 
others  against  Osiris.  They  got  him  into  their  power,  secured 
him  in  a  coffer,  and  flung  the  coffer  into  the  Nile.  Isis,  the  sister 
and  wife  of  Osiris,  sought  for  the  body  and  found  it  at  last  in 
Byblos.  Now  if  we  recall  the  myth  of  Zeus  and  the  Curetes,  and 
set  it  beside  this  myth  of  Osiris,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  legend 
of  Epaphos  and  the  Curetes,  as  told  above,  on  the  other,  it  can 
easily  be  seen  that  the  story  of  Epaphos  is  merely  a  contamination 
of  the  myths  of  Osiris  and  Zeus,  and  was  attached  to  the  name  of 
Epaphos  in  later  times. 

This  theory  which  I  have  advanced  would  be  completely 
overthrown  if  it  could  be  positively  proved  that  Epaphos  was 
mentioned  in  Greek  legend  before  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century.    Such  proof,  of  course,  may  be  offered.    But  for  the  facts 


33  Sayce,  A.  H.,  Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt  and  Babylonia  (Giflford  Lec- 
tures, Edinburgh,  1903),  p.  113. 

34  Isis  and  Osiris.    Cf.  Frazer,  J.  G.,  Adonis  Attis  Osiris  (London,  1906), 
pp.  212ff. 
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as  they  are  known  at  present,  this  hypothesis  seems  to  me  more 
tenable  than  that  urged  by  Maass.'^'^  And  besides  Maass  does  not 
answer  in  any  way  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  myth,  nor 
explain  how  this  myth  came  to  be  attached  to  the  name. 

Herodotus,  then,  was  not  himself  identifying  Apis  with  a 
distinct  Greek  mythical  personage.  He  was  simply  reporting  the 
practice  of  the  Greeks  whom  he  saw  in  Egypt,  and  who  used  their 
own  Greek  name  for  the  Egyptian  god.  They  believed,  of  course, 
and  Herodotus  believed,  that  the  name  and  the  myth  of  Epaphos 
were  both  truly  Greek;  his  Egyptian  origin  must  have  been 
forgotten  for  a  hundred  years  and  more. 

Note. — ^Without  entering  into  any  discussion  of  the  very 
puzzling  myth  of  lo,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  matter  which 
may  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  the  tale.  In  the  Prometheus,'* 
Aeschylus  says  that  an  oracle  told  Inachos  to  drive  his  daughter 
out  of  his  house  and  out  of  the  land  to  wander  at  large 
(a^^erov)  at  {iirt  with  the  dative)  the  farthest  limits  of  the 
country.  This  driving  a  cow,  the  animal  sacred  to  Hera,  beyond 
the  borders,  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  an  aetiological 
myth  to  explain  some  old  expiatory  rite  resembling  the  Athenian 
pharmakos  ritual  and  the  Hebrew  ceremony  of  the  scape-goat. 
The  word  a^eroi^,  as  Wecklein  observes  {ad.  loc),  is  used  tech- 
nically of  animals  which  are  allowed  to  wander  at  large  in  the 
enclosure  of  the  divinitj'^  to  whom  they  are  sacred.  Thus  the 
myth  of  lo  in  its  earliest  form  would  have  ended  at  the  departure 
of  lo  from  Argos.  Later,  the  story  of  the  banishment,  together 
with  the  existence  of  such  names  as  Bosporus  and  Euboea,  would 
introduce  the  idea  of  the  wanderings,  which  would  then  be 
extended  through  pure  imagination.  Finally  Egypt  would  be 
recognized  as  the  resting-place  of  lo  as  soon  as  Isis  became 
known  to  the  Greeks. 


35  The  words  of  Aelian  (nat.  anim.  xi  10)  seem  to  show  tlmt  he  had 
practically  the  same  theory  of  Epaphos  as  T  have  advanced:  Kal  "EXXt;*^* 
fiiv  a^6v  [Apis]  Ka\ov<Tiv'Eva<f>oVf  Kal  y€V€a\oyov<rlv  ol  firfx^pa  'Iw  ttjv  *  Apyelav  t9;i» 
'Ivdxov  ("the  Greeks  call  him  Epaphos,  and  in  the  established  genealogy 
make  him  the  sod  of  lo  of  Argos,  the  daughter  of  Inachos")- 

36  664  ff. 
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STUDIES  IN  THE  TEXT  OF  LUCRETIUS 


BY 

WILLIAM  A.  MERRILL. 


During  the  last  generation  a  movement  in  the  criticism  of 
Latin  authors  has  been  going  on  with  increasing  force,  which 
has  emphasized  the  individuality  and  personal  character  of  the 
Latinity  of  the  separate  writers.  Formerly  a  standard  of  per- 
fection was  set  up,  and  by  this  standard  of  normal  Latinity  or 
of  perfection  of  technique  authors  were  tested:  the  roughnesses 
were  smoothed  away,  the  strange  grammatical  usages  were 
emended  out  of  the  text,  logical  inconsistencies  were  removed  in 
various  ways,  and  the  vocabulary  was  purged.  Hofman  Peerl- 
kamp  in  his  criticism  of  Horace  marked  the  climax  of  the  method. 
But  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  school  of 
the  Young  Grammarians  insisted  upon  consideration  of  psycho- 
logical laws  in  syntax,  with  corresponding  variation  in  indi- 
vidual writers ;  and  Woelfflin  and  others  established  to  a  greater 
degree  the  personal  grammar,  so  to  say,  of  many  authors.  No 
longer  may  we  dismiss  an  et  in  the  meaning  *also*  with  a  superb 
**et  pro  etiam  displicet";  no  longer  may  we  change  presents 
to  imperfects  in  order  that  the  ideal  of  the  sequence  of  tenses 
may  be  observed.  Anyone  who  has  given  close  attention  to  the 
received  texts  of  Latin  authors  must  have  noticed  the  hundreds 
of  emendations  made  by  the  humanists  which  have  been  accepted 
by  succeeding  editors;  in  many  cases  without  serious  thought, 
because  on  the  surface  the  change  seemed  necessary  to  bring 
the  reading  into  harmony  with  standard  Latin.  And  in  the 
pre-Ciceronian  authors  this  is  especially  noticeable;  with  them 
grammar  was  unsettled,  many  words  had  been  newly  created  or 
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^ere  dubious  in  character;  sentence  structure  had  not  been 
standardized,  periodology  was  all  but  unknown.  One  need  only 
turn  over  the  pages  of  such  a  collection  as  Bruns'  Pontes  luris 
to  comprehend  the  difference  between  the  ordinary  Latin  of 
common  life  and  the  artificial  Latin  of  the  stylists. 

The  task  of  an  advocatus  diaboli  is  naturally  invidious,  and 
yet  in  defending  some  of  the  readings  of  the  Lucretian  codices 
I  have  felt  that  in  our  desire  to  establish  the  text  of  Lucretius 
on  certain  ground  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  anew  the  evidence 
that  can  be  brought  for  the  correctness  of  the  manuscript  read- 
ing, that,  over  and  over  again,  has  been  dismissed  by  scholars 
from  Marullus  down  with  little  hesitation.  If  the  attention  of 
Lucretian  scholars  shall  be  drawn  to  the  passages  discussed  and 
to  the  principle  involved,  the  object  of  this  investigation  will 
have  been  attained. 

The  conservative  position  in  the  constitution  of  texts  is 
unquestionably  the  ruling  one  today,  although  bitterly  opposed 
in  some  quarters.  Rothstein  supports  readings  in  his  Propertius 
(1898)  that  would  have  aroused  Lachmann's  haughty  wrath, 
and  almost  any  Latin  Teubner  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  as  com- 
pared with  its  predecessor,  shows  the  same  tendency.  For  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  when  the  reading  of  the  archetype 
has  been  firmly  established,  the  burden  of  proof  falls  on  the 
innovator;  and  even  if  the  novel  reading  is  four  hundred  years 
old,  still  it  is  a  change,  and  as  a  change  must  be  justified.  And 
emendations  of  the  archetype  must  be  necessary,  cogent,  and 
unavoidable,  and  not  merely  desirable  or  pretty  or  neat;  they 
must  not  be  admitted  if  by  any  reasonable  possibility  the  orig- 
inal text  can  stand.  The  authority  of  such  great  Latinists  as 
Lambinus  and  Lachmann  has  deterred  lesser  men  from  abiding 
by  the  reading  of  the  Lucretian  archetype;  Munro,  who  was 
quite  their  equal,  in  his  successive  editions  manifested  increasing 
courage,  and  had  he  lived  twenty  years  longer  he  would  have 
progressed  still  further.  Brieger  in  1894  was  still  more  con- 
servative, and  Giussani  in  1896-98,  and  Bailey  in  1899  continued 
the  movement.  The  next  ta.sk  in  the  constitution  of  the  Lucre- 
tian text  is  grave  consideration  of  every  reading  of  the  archetype 
in  the  light  of  modern  psychological  linguistics. 
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1,  71     naturae  primus  portarum  claustra  euperet;    cupiret  0 
corr.  edd. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  cupere,  but  there  is  variation  in 
conjugation  between  fulgere  and  f ulgere :  2,  27 ;  6,  160.  Aegrit 
is  the  MS  reading  in  3,  824,  requiret  in  3,  919,  fervescet  in  3,  289, 
and  resolvet  in  6,  695.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  classification 
of  some  verbs  was  unsettled  in  Lucretius'  time;  some  examples 
are  given  by  Lane,  L.  0.,  1000.  Cuperent  occurs  in  5,  169.  Ap- 
pariret  is  the  MS  reading  in  2,  1110. 

1,  111     aeternas  quoniam  poenas  in  morte  timendum;    timen- 
dumst  Lachmann. 

So  in  5,  302  putandumst  Lachmann  for  putandum;  5,  44 
atque  pericula  sunt  ingratis  insinuandum,  where  I  prefer  insin- 
uanda  to  tumst  ....  insinuandum  of  the  editors.  In  2,  468 
nee  tamen  haec  retineri  hamata  necessu,  necessumst  Lachmann, 
write  necessus;  in  2,  710  necessust.  In  any  case,  if  the  copula 
must  be  retained,  necessust  should  be  preferred  to  necessumst. 
Lachmann  approves  omission  of  the  copula  in  1,  627,  963 ;  2,  39 ; 
3.  543,  796 ;  5,  140.  To  these  may  be  added  2,  1,  87,  338 ;  5, 
1238;  6,  130  noted  by  L.  on  5,  836;  2,  194;  and  3,  431.  In  2, 
1089  quam  genus  omne  quod  his  generatim  rebus  abundans  Lach- 
mann changed  his  to  est,  Bernays,  Munro,  Giussani,  and  Bailey 
to  hie,  Brieger  to  hinc,  and  all  insert  a  copula.  The  Oblongus 
MS  read  generat  in,  the  Quadratus  habundant,  whence  Ma- 
ruUus  abundat.  The  true  reading  was  hie  with  no  copula.  In 
3,  203  nunc  igitur  quoniam  animi  natura  reperta,  the  Itali 
inserted  est  either  after  quoniam  as  in  3,  130,  or  after  reperta, 
since  hiatus  in  caesura  is  doubtful  in  Lucretius.  In  3,  415 
incolumis  quamvis  alioqui  splendidus  orbis  is  changed  by  reading 
sit,  linquatur,  splendeat,  alioquist,  incolumist,  but  the  verb  is 
unnecessary.  Leo,  Sen.  Trag.  Observ.  Crit.,  187,  gives  many 
examples  of  the  omission  of  the  copula  in  subordinate  clauses. 
In  6,  746  si  forte  lacus  substratus  Averni,  est  has  been  inserted 
unnecessarily.  So  in  1,  525  altemis  igitur  nimirum  corpus 
inani  |  distinctum,  quoniam  Lachmann  properly  disregards  the 
insertion  of  the  copula  by  Lambinus  and  others.    In  4,  636  OQ 
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have  est  which  is  omitted  by  most  modem  editors.  As  Servius 
on  Aen.  11,  230  quotes  1,  111  with  timendum,  timendumst  could 
not  have  been  read  in  his  time,  especially  as  petendum  mihi  est 
equum  immediately  precedes.  It  is  impossible  with  fidelity  to 
the  codices  to  lay  down  any  rule  less  vague  than  Madvig's,  L.  O. 
479a,  **est  and  sunt  are  often  omitted  .  .  .  ."  and  Obs.,  "In 
the  poets  est  is  often  left  out  in  a  rather  striking  manner. " 

1,  207  aeris  in  teneras  possent  perferrier  auras ;  possint  editors 
after  Lactantius.  because  semine  quando  opus  est  rebus 
quo  quaeque  creatae  is  the  line  above ;  but  possent  may  be 
due  to  creatae.  So  in  4,  824  lumina  ne  facias  oculorum 
clara  creata  |  prospicere  ut  possemus. 


1,  240    nisi  materies  aetema  teneret  |  inter  se  nexus  minus  aut 

magis  indupedita;    so  the  old  vulgate  and  Lambinus  3; 
nexu  Itali. 

Indupediri  is  absolute  in  4,  70.     Materies  disiecta  tenetur 

2,  939 ;  nexa  teneri  2,  405. 

1,  267    fessae  pecudes  pinguis  per  pabula  laeta;    so  Cartault, 

Valk.    Editors  after  Philargyriiis  pingiii. 

■ 

Fessae  pecudes  pinguis  may  be  compared  with  1,  898  vicina 
cacumina  summa;  2,  600  veteres  doeti  poetae.  In  5,  295  cla- 
raeque  eoruscis  |  fulguribus  pingiies  multa  caligine  taedae. 

1,  585     denique  iam  (iiioniani  generatim  reddita  finis  |  creseeiidis 
rebus  constat  vitamque  tenendi;   Q  corr.  crescendi. 

The  dative  mav  be  defended  bv  1,  551  si  nullam  fiuem  natnra 
parasset  |  f rangendis  rebus ;  1,  203  materies  quia  rebus  reddita 
certast  I  gigniuulis.  Asymmetry  is  not  unusual  in  Lucretius: 
],  75  quid  possit  oriri  quid  nequeat ;  4,  1190  si  bello  animost  et 
non  odiosa ;  6,  1023  haec  quo(iue  res  adiiunento  motuque  iuvatur. 

1,  611     non  ex  illorum  conventu  conciliata;   ullorum  Marullus; 
illarum  Breiger. 

Partibus  i)recedes  in  610.  The  doctrine  of  the  minimae  partes 
is  doubtless  one  of  those  that  tlie  poet  had  in  mind  in  1,  136 
nee  me  animi  fallit  (jraiorum  obscura  reperta  I  difficile  inlus- 
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trare  Latinis  versibus  esse.  UUonim  implies  non  compacta  ex 
prineipiis  variis  in  caelum  coeiintibiis,  as  Creech  paraphrased, 
but  this  is  inconsistent  wnth  recent  investigations.  Illarum 
agrees  with  the  theory  as  now  understood,  but  Lucretius  has  a 
strange  dislike  for  illarum,  harum,  and  earum.  Illorum  may 
be  retained  as  referring  either  to  cacumina  or  to  minima,  since 
these  underlie  the  whole  discussion;  minimae  partes  is  equiv- 
alent to  minima.  L.  is  careless  of  his  syntax  when  elucidating 
a  difficult  point,  e.g.,  2,  216  seq. 

1,  683     ignis  enim  foret  omnimodis  quodcumque  crearet;    crea- 
rent  Lambinus. 

L.  seems  to  mean,  whatever  fire  produces  will  be  fire.  Bocke- 
mueller  was  right  in  retaining  crearet;  690  dicere  porro  ignem 
res  omnes  esse  neque  ullam  |  rem  veram  in  numero  rerum  con- 
stare  nisi  ignem. 

1,  711     magnopere  a  vero  longi  derrasse  videntur;    longe  Vat. 
3275. 

In  4,  1176  and  6,  68  Lachmann  notes  the  same  error,  and 
there  the  correction  is  necessary;  and  he  insists  that  longi  here 
would  refer  to  tallness  of  stature  or  length  of  stride  or  length 
of  speech.  Lucretius,  however,  often  uses  adjectives  for  adverbs : 
3,  250  postremis  datur  ossibus;  4,  478  primis  ab  sensibus  esse 
creatam;  1,  385  si  cita  dissiliant;  2,  359  crebra  revisit;  5,  33 
acerba  tuens;  5,  764  menstrua  dum  rigidas  coni  perlabitur  um- 
bras; 6,  1084  ceciderunt  mutua  contra;  2,  787  possit  res  tota 
nitore;  5,  201  inde  avidam  partem  montes  ....  possedere; 
1,  294  rapidique  rotanti  turbine  portant.  In  1,  504;  2,  106,  334, 
645  longi  is  excluded  by  gender  or  number,  but  in  3,  69  it  could 
stand. 

1,  747    corporibus  f acient ;   f aciunt  MaruUus. 

In  2,  920  quod  tamen  ut  possint,  at  coetu  concilioque  |  nil 
facient  praeter  volgum  turbamque  animantum,  the  only  other 
occurrence  of  facient  in  the  poem.  In  3,  948  the  MSS  have 
perges,  retained  by  Heinze,  where  editors  read  pergas.  Here 
the  meaning  may  be  *'they  will  have  no  end,  etc.'*  (Lane,  L.  G., 
1620). 
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1,  776  quippe  suam  quisque  in  coetum  variantis  acervi  |  natu- 
ram  ostendit  mixtusque  videbitur  aer;  quicque,  coetu, 
ostendet,  editors. 

Quicque  is  probably  a  necessary  correction.  In  coetum  may 
be  defended  by  1,  966,  in  omnes  partes  infinitum  omne  relinquit, 
and  by  other  examples  of  in  partes  or  in  partem,  and  also  by 
6,  399,  neque  possit  in  hostes.  The  preposition  here  implies 
motion — **in  making  the  union."  So  in  with  the  accusative 
occurs  in  3,  574  in  eos  .  .  .  .  condudere  motus;  2,  512  liquidas 
existere  in  auras;  2,  796  neque  in  lucem  existunt  primordia. 
The  shift  from  ablative  to  accusative  and  the  reverse  is  a  subtle 
one  and  depends  wholly  on  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer. 
Ostendit  is  present  of  a  general  action:  1,  317  signa  manus 
dextras  ostendunt  adtenuari.  So  in  3,  919  requiret  as  a  future 
is  properly  retained  by  Blase,  Hist.  Or.,  3,  122,  although  quies- 
cunt  follows,  and  also,  with  some  editors,  2,  656  constituet  ... 
mavolt. 

1,  784  hinc  ignem  gigni  terramque  creari  |  ex  igni,  retroque  in 
terram  cuncta  reverti;  imbrem  ....  imbri  ....  a 
terra,  MaruUus  and  editors  except  Pascal,  who,  accepting 
a  terra,  shows  that  ignem  ....  igni  agrees  with  Herac- 
litus  76  D. 

1,  1076  acquis  ponderibus  motus  quaecumque  feruntur;  aeque 
Ma  mil  us. 

As  the  passage  is  fragmentary,  it  is  safer  to  make  no  change. 

1,  1082     res  in  concilium  medii  cuppedine  victae. 

Vietae  is  retained  by  Munro,  Giussani,  Bailey,  Pascal;  vinc- 
tae  Bentley,  Creech,  Bernays,  Brieger;  veetae  Lachmann.  Cup- 
pedine vietae  is  highly  poetical  and  should  be  read. 

1,  1091  (|Uod  cah)r  a  medio  fugiens  sibi  eonligat  omnis;  se  ibi 
Wakefield;    ibi  Lambiniis. 

8e  ibi  must  be  read,  because  Lucretius,  although  using  many 
verbs  absolutely,  always  has  an  object  with  colligere. 
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1,  1105    neve  riiant  eaeli  tonetralia  templa  superne;  tonitralia 

Lambinus,  penetralia  Niceoli. 

As  tonitralia  is  unexampled,  tonetralia,  the  reading  of  the 
MSS  is  only  one  step  farther  in  difficulty  and  should  be  retained. 
There  is  a  toneseo  and  a  collateral  tonere  in  Varro.  All  the 
forms  of  the  perfect  stem  of  tonare  could  be  referred  to  tonere. 

2,  46    tum  vacuum  tempus  lincunt  curaque  solutum;    pectus 

Lambinus. 

Lambinus  insists  that  tempus  would  mean  temples  of  the 
head.  Faber  keeps  tempus  as  equivalent  to  vitam.  3,  23  neque 
ulla  I  res  animi  pacem  delibat  tempore  in  ullo ;  Cic.  Rep,  1,  14 
omne  tempus  est  ad  meos  libros  vacuum ;  Ad  Ait,  2,  23,  1  cum 
vacui  tempus  nihil  haberem. 

2,  112     cuius  uti  memoro  rei  simulacra  et  imago;    simulacrum 
Itali. 

The  only  other  occurrence  of  the  singular  simulacrum  in  the 
poem  is  in  4,  149.  4,  1063  sed  fugitare  decet  simulacra  et  pabula 
amoris. 

2,  160     in    quam    coepere    locum    conexa    feruntur;     conixa 
Veronensis ; 

2,  268     ut  studium  mentis  conexa  sequatur;   conixa  Gifanius. 

Connectere  is  frequently  used  by  Lucretius,  and  the  question 
at  issue  is  between  the  working  together  and  the  union  of  the 
parts.  In  153  he  says  nee  singillatim  corpuscula  ....  sed 
complexa  meant ;  and  in  251  motus  conectitur  oranis ;  266  omnis 
enim  totum  per  corpus  materiai  |  copia  conciri  debet;  274  ma- 
teriem  totius  corporis  omnem  ....  ire  rapique.  Connexa  has 
lately  been  defended  by  F.  M.  Foster  in  Class,  Journ,,  5,  171. 
Conixa  in  268  should  probably  still  be  read. 

2,  193     sponte  sua  facere  id  sine  vi  subiecta  putandumst;  subi- 
gente,  subeunte,  subiectante,  subitaque  editors. 

Postgate  keeps  subiecta,  comparing  Virg.  O,  4,  385.  The 
participle  must  refer  to  flammarum  corpora  187;  if  they  are 
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placed  below  the  tigna  tnbeaqne,  some  force  most  make  them 
rise.  To  be  sore,  ignes  in  191  has  intervened  and  the  construc- 
tion is  one  according  to  aenae:  6.  185  nubibua— lata— nabila — 
nubibus.  For  sine  vi  cf.  5,  1145  defeasom  vi  colere  aevom;  6. 
516  nubila  vi  cumulata;  6,  541  volvere  vi  fluetns. 

2,  289    aed  ne  res  ipsa  necessam ;   mens  Ijambinna. 

Boekemueller  keeps  res,  which  includes  mens  and  everjrthiag 
else.  Nothing  is  bound  by  internal  necessity,  owing  to  the  clina- 
men,  and  res  forms  a  far  better  antithesis  to  omnia  288.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  mens,  like  everything  else,  was  a  thing  to 
Epicureanism:  cf.  3,  94  sq,  175,  424  quatenus  est  unum  inter 
se  Goniunctaque  res  est.  He  could  have  used  mens  corresponding 
to  260,  265,  but  that  also  is  quiddam  in  280. 

2,  313  quapropter  ubi  ipsum  |  eemere  iam  neqneas;  ipsa  Qifa- 
nius. 
The  reference  is  to  primorum  natura;  ipsa  would  refer  to 
prima,  ipBum  to  primum.  Primum  for  primordium  Lucretius 
does  not  use.  The  periphrasis  with  natura  is  very  common  in 
the  poem  (Afner.  Phil.  Astn.,  22,  zxxiii).  In  1,  505  utnunqne 
refers  to  natura  duarum  rerum.  Lucretius  usually  refera  to 
atoms  in  the  plural ;  semen  in  the  singular  is  used  several  times 
collectively  but  not  in  the  sense  of  a  separate  atom.  Corpus  is 
probably  used  in  the  singular  in  1,  600,  606;  2,  434,  490,  but 
all  these  pa-isages  are  ubscure.  Materies  is  his  translation  of 
vkT/.  Primordium,  exordium,  priricipium,  elementum,  corpus- 
ciiliim.  radix,  and  primum  do  not  occur  in  the  sini;ular  in  the 
meaiiiiiK  "atom."  Now  if  the  MSS  had  ipsa  here,  there  would 
lie  iiothiiiK  to  aay,  but  ipsum  pn>bably  takes  up  priraum  implied 
in  primorum  natura  whieh  he  used  in  order  to  avoid  primum; 
ipsum  referring;  to  this  primum  is  perfectly  natural.  Ipse  is 
used  very  l<H»«;ly  at  times:  Lactaiitius  Inst.  3,  2  philosophia  est 
ut  iiomeii  indicat  ipsiipie  detiniunt  studium  sapientiae.  Lueretius 
is  careless  with  other  promiuris:  3.  233  eius  natura  ....  eum ; 
2,  174  Kcnus  humanum  ....  (|norum. 

2,  325     fulL'or  ubi  ad  caelum  se  tollit;   ibi  MaruUas. 
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The  parallel  passage  from  Iliad  B  457  permits  either  reading. 
In  3,  870  iibi  videas  is  followed  in  879  by  cum  proponit ;  4,  272 
cum,  279  ubi,  283  ubi,  294  cum,  333  cum.  In  the  section  5, 
1028-1090  the»e  are  found  cum  1032,  tum  1037,  cum  1038,  turn 
1041,  cum  1059,  cum  1061,  cum  1063,  cum  1066,  cum  1067,  ubi 
1068,  cum  1071,  ubi  1074,  cum  1077,  cum  1082,  ubi  1085,  cum 
1088,  6,  188  cum,  191  ubi.  The  emendation  ibi  was  probably 
made  to  bring  in  a  locative  to  correspond  with  that  in  the  illus- 
tration immediately  preceding  of  the  sheep  grazing  on  a  hill; 
and  indeed  to  take  ubi  as  temporal  is  harsh.  Yet  it  may  be 
locative  as  in  1,  171.  Ibi,  locative,  is  rare  in  L. ;  in  1,  1072, 
1091  it  rests  on  emendation ;  in  2,  1046 ;  3,  976  it  seems  certain ; 
there  are  other  places  where  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  the  locative 
and  temporal  meanings.  If  ubi  be  retained  as  locative,  verse  331 
will  contain  the  apodosis? 

■ 

2,  343  squamigerum  pecudes  et  laeta  arbusta  feraeque;  ar- 
menta  edd.  Lond. 

We  are  here  dealing  with  Lucretian  phraseology.  Laeta 
arbusta  occurs  in  2,  594,  699,  994 ;  5,  921 ;  laeta  armenta  never, 
nor  is  the  word  applied  by  him  to  animals.  On  the  other  hand, 
arbusta  is  never  iLsed  in  close  juxtaposition  to  pecudes  and  ferae 
as  armenta  is  in  1,  163;  2,  921;  4,  1197;  5,  228.  But  in  2,  994 
occurs  parit  nitidas  fruges  arbustaque  laeta  |  et  genus  humanum, 
parit  omnia  saecla  ferarum;  and  in  1,  188,  821  fruges  arbusta 
animantis.  Again,  there  is  no  reason  in  this  passage  for  the 
inclusion  of  trees,  but  in  371  he  mentions  frumentum  in  illus- 
tration. Hence  the  balance  seems  delicately  poised  and  therefore 
the  MS  reading  should  be  retained. 

2,  347  quorum  unum  quodvis  generatim  sumere  perge ;  quidvis 
Lachmann  from  4,  126  quorum  unum  quidvis  leviter  si 
forte  duabus. 

Quidvis  also  occurs  in  1,  556;  3,  556.  Quid  is  read  by 
emendation  in  1,  619;  3,  1050;  4,  1118;  5,  1224,  and  is  the  MS 
reading  in  6,  188.  Quod  is  generally  retained  in  5,  134  =  3,  790, 
and  is  unquestioned  in  4,  118.  In  3,  1013  Lachmann  reads  quid 
for  qui.     In  Harper's  Lexicon  under  unus  II  B  there  are  ex- 
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amples  of  unum  aliquod,  unmn  quodque;  and  there  is  read  in 
Cic.  Caec,  62  quivis  unus,  Ter.  And.  904  una  harum  quaevis 
causa ;  the  vulgate  before  Lachmann  read  quodvis  also  in  4,  126 ; 
but,  as  I  shall  show  later,  Lucretius  is  not  bound  to  scrupulous 
consistency  in  style  and  usage.  Granting  his  variation  from 
himself,  there  seems  no  cogent  reason  for  abandoning  the  MS 
reading  here.  He  has  quodvis  frumentum  2,  371,  minimum 
quodvis  tempus  3,  606. 

2,  633  nam  quod  rara  vides  magis  esse  animalia  quaedam  | 
fecundumque  magis  naturam  cemis  in  illis;  minus  Lach- 
mann. 

In  4,  1225  the  lilSS  have  magis.  accepted  by  Lachmann, 
Munro,  Giussani;  but  minus  Lambinus,  Brieger,  Bailey.  So 
far  as  the  comparison  goes,  it  makes  little  difference  whether 
magis  or  minus  be  read.  The  repetition  of  magis  occurs  in 
6,  100-101,  and  the  contrast  with  minus  in  3,  546-7;  1,  240;  2, 
1035-6;  5,  623-4,  629,  631,  633;  6,  1009-1012,  727-8-9.  Minus 
is  repeated  in  3,  925-6,  1091-2,  727-8;  plus  aut  minus  occurs  in 
5,  572.  If  the  reading  of  the  codices  be  retained,  Lucretius  says 
**as  to  the  fact  that  some  animals  are  more  rare  in  some  places 
and  more  productive  (in  others),  that  is  not  surprising,  because 
in  other  places  they  are  numerous,  and  in  others  (541  sq.)  rare.'* 
It  can  not  be  doubted  that  minus  gives  an  easier  reading;  here 
as  elsewhere  the  question  is  whether  the  MS  reading  can  be 
retained. 

2,  536  sicuti  qnadripedum  cum  primis  esse  videmus;  sicut 
Bentley. 

In  3,  816  sicuti  OQ  is  retained  by  Bernays,  Brieger,  Ileinze, 
Giussani,  but  the  verse  is  omitted  by  Lachmann  and  Munro: 
in  the  repetition  5,  361  OQ  have  sicut.  Lachmann  shows  in  his 
note  that  sicuti  before  a  cons(mant  can  not  stand  except  in 
archaic  authors,  and  this  case  is  probably  one  of  Lucretius' 
arehaisTTis. 

2,  586  et  quaecum(iue  magis  vis  multas  possidet  in  se;  (luod- 
cinnque  Lachmann. 
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Earlier  scholars  emended  the  verse  in  various  ways.  Quae- 
eumque  may  stand  for  quaecumque  res,  taking  up  the  neuter 
quidquam :  there  are  numerous  cases  of  the  contrary  usage,  and 
I  have  collected  some  examples  in  my  note  on  1,  57.  So  5,  1414 
posteriorque  fere  melior  res  ilia  reperta  |  perdit  et  immutat 
sensus  ad  pristina  quaeque;  5,  277  corpora  retribuat  rebus 
recreetque  fluentis ;  3,  424  quatenus  unum  inter  se  coniunctaque 
res  est ;  2,  718  sed  ne  forte  putes  animalia  sola  teneri  |  legibus 
hisce,  ea  res  ratio  disterminat  omnis,  unless  the  reading  of 
Lambinus — eadem  ratio— is  right. 

2,  742     nam   cum   caecigeni   solis   qui   lumina   numquam  |  des- 

pexere;    dispexere  Avancius,  adspexere  Lambinus. 

Most  editors  make  similar  changes  in  4,  418  and  4,  421;  in 
6,  648  dispiciendum  is  certain.  Wakefield  defends  despexere 
here  at  length.  There  is  much  confusion  in  other  authors  also 
in  regard  to  de-  and  dispicio  and  other  compounds  of  de  and 
dis.  Here  despicere  seems  to  mean  **look  out  on"  while  dispicere 
would  be  **look  with  an  effort"  or  **look  through"  or  **see 
through  all  parts"  or  **look  out,"  a  meaning  not  called  for  here. 
So  deambulo  means  **walk  out,"  dearmo  "arm  out,"  ** disarm," 
deascio  **rub  out,"  debellare  **war  out"  and  so  on.  The  meta- 
phor oras  in  lumina  exit  1,  170,  effert  in  luminis  oras  1,  179, 
visentis  luminis  oras  2,  577,  all  aid  in  this  interpretation.  Again, 
how  can  the  blind  from  birth  ever  look  with  an  effort,  when 
they  have  never,  and  can  never  look  at  all?  Wakefield  cites 
Cic.  Fin.  4,  64  catuli  qui  iam  despecturi  sunt  where  editors 
emend,  and  also  Cic.  Rose.  Amer.  22.  **The  blind  who  have 
never  looked  out  on  the  light  of  the  sun"  calls  for  despexere. 
Lucretius  compares  the  eyes  to  doors  in  3,  360,  and  the  compar- 
ison of  the  senses  to  windows  occurs  in  Cic.  Ttisc.  1,  146.     In 

3,  564  there  is  no  variant:  scilicet  avolsus  radicitus  ut  nequit 
ullam  I  dispicere  ipse  oculos  rem  seorsum  corpore  toto. 

2,  759     e  quibus  omnigenus  gignunt  variantque  colores;    omne 
genus  Lachmann. 

Lachmann  cites  omnigenus  from  Varro  R.R.  3,  5,  11  and  14. 
So  in  Lucretius  2,  821  and  4,  735  omnigenus  is  the  reading  of 
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the  codices.  In  1,  1026  OQ  have  omne  genus,  and  in  5,  428 
where  the  verse  is  repeated,  omnigenus.  In  5,  440  Q  has  omni- 
genus,  0  omnigenis.  If  omne  genus  had  become  an  adverbial 
compound  and  pronounced  under  one  accent,  the  e  in  omne 
would  be  weakened  to  i,  as  is  shown  by  the  late  adjective  omni- 
genus  and  by  other  compounds  of  omnis.  Lucretius  has  omni- 
modis,  omniparens,  omnipotens,  omnituens.  The  reading  be- 
fore Lachmann  in  2,  759  was  omnigenos.    The  variation  between 

1,  1026  and  5,  428  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  both  omnigenus 
and  omnegenus  as  adverbial  compounds  were  in  Lucretius' 
vocabulary.  Primigenum  2,  1106  and  multangula  4,  654  show 
the  poet's  facility  in  composition. 

2,  760    praeterea  magni  quod  refert  semina  quaeque ;  propterea 

Marullus. 

Lambinus  retained  praeterea,  placing  759-761  within  paren- 
theses. Praeterea  occurred  in  757,  and  elsewhere  in  the  poem 
the  word  is  repeated :  6,  616,  627 ;  2,  342,  367,  795,  817 ;  6,  470, 
476,  616,  627.  If  the  poem  were  a  finished  work,  very  likely  the 
author  would  have  written  propterea,  but  the  incompleteness 
points  rather  to  Lambinus'  conservatism. 

2,  786     cur  ea  quae  nigro  fuerint  paulo  ante  colore  |  marmoreo 

fieri  possunt  candore  repente;   possint  Lambinus. 

Cur  introduces  the  subjunctive  in  1,  645;  5,  730,  731,  753, 
759,  762,  769,  1043;   the  indicative  in  1,  174,  199,  358;   2,  820; 

3,  476,  482;  6,  390-421, — all  direct  questions.  Possunt  was 
retained  by  Wakefield,  but  possint  is  unquestionably  called  for 
by  normal  syntax.  It  is  barely  possible  that  the  indicative  is 
an  archaism  here,  in  which  case  the  preceding  fuerint  must  be 
regarded  as  an  indicative  also.  In  1,  981  OQ  have  quaeram  quid 
telo  denique  fiet.    Cf.  Thesaurus  IV  1446,  41. 

2,  806     caudaque  pavonis  largo  euni  luce  repleta  est;  larga  Q 
corr. 

There  is  no  certain  example  of  lux,  masc.  in  the  poem,  but 
only  one  of  luci,  abl.,  4,  235.  The  adverbs  are  large,  3,  22;  5, 
233,  and  largiter  6,  622,  1113.     It  is  possible  that  largo  is  an 
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adverb  here;  a  form  largitiis  occurs  also  in  Afranius  and 
Apuleiiis.  Lucretius  has  longe,  longum  and  longiter,  crebra  and 
crebro,  multum  and  multo,  nimium  and  nimio,  primo,  primitus 
and  primum,  quanto  and  quantum,  qui  and  quod,  raro,  repens 
and  repente,  retro,  tuto,  verum,  vero  and  vere,  vulgo. 

2,  814     nee  refert  ea  quae  tangas  quo   forte  colore  |  praedita 
sunt;  sint  Marullus. 

Here  again  Wakefield  retains  the  indicative  with  the  earliest 
editors.  Sunt  would  be  an  archaism.  Lucretius  has  the  sub- 
junctive everywhere  in  indirect  questions,  except  in  1,  981;  2, 
765,  already  discussed. 

2,  815     scire  licet  nil  principiis  opus  esse  colore ;  colores  Nonius, 
Larabinus,  and  editors  except  Bockemueller. 

Lachmann's  proposal  to  read  opus  est  sumptus  in  Plant. 
Bacch.  707  has  not  been  accepted.  There  is  no  other  example 
of  the  accusative  with  opus,  and  Nonius  is  too  untrustworthy 
an  authority  to  be  followed  always.  Lucretius  uses  color,  sing. 
46  times,  plural  15,  not  including  2,  815.  He  has  the  singular 
with  reference  to  a  singular  object  in  2,  1030 ;  4,  95,  266,  1094 ; 
6,  205,  526,  1074 ;  in  the  singular  with  reference  to  plural  objects 
in  1,  767 ;  2,  501,  503,  679,  734,  737,  737,  736,  743,  747,  755,  757, 
764,  775,  776,  793,  797,  813,  818,  823,  825,  832,  838,  842 ;  4,  74, 
80,  167,  243;  5,  785,  941,  1257;  6,  208,  722,  1112,  1188;  in  the 
plural  with  reference  to  a  single  object  in  2,  807 ;  6,  213 ;  in  the 
plural  with  reference  to  plural  objects  in  2,  418,  759,  783,  786, 
789,  821,  1005 ;  4,  492,  493,  707 ;  6,  812.  The  word  is  used  with- 
out reference  to  an  object,  in  the  singular  in  2,  749,  798,  811, 
828 ;  4,  1033 ;  in  the  plural  2,  795 ;  5,  740.  It  occurs  in  refer- 
ence to  a  particular  color  or  colors  in  the  singular  in  2,  501,  734, 
736,  749,  764,  775,  776,  793,  811,  813,  823,  825 ;  4,  167 ;  5,  785, 
941,  1258;  6,  208,  722,  1074,  1188;  in  the  plural  in  2,  418,  759, 
783  786,  795,  807,  821,  1005;  4,  492,  493,  707;  5,  740;  6,  213, 
812.  In  2,  815  the  reference  is  to  a  plural  object:  Lucretian 
usage  in  this  matter  is  34  for  the  singular  against  10  with  the 
plural.  The  singular,  moreover,  is  defended  by  2,  737,  755  and 
842.    I  omit  3,  267  where  calor  OQ  should  be  retained. 
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2,  860     quod  licet  ac  posnis  reperire ;  quo  ad  Lsmbiaos. 

Quo  ad  occurs  in  5,  1213,  1433.  The  same  change  is  made 
in  5,  1033  quod  possit  abuti.  Quod  is  equivalent  to  quatenus 
in  2,  248  quod  eernere  poasis.  The  construction  with  quod  is 
common  enough:  Cic.  Fam.  14,  4,  6  cura  quod  potes;  Munro 
gives  several  examples  Id  his  note  on  2,  248.  It  is  difflcult  to 
see  why  the  MS  reading  should  be  abandoned  here  and  Lucretius 
be  held  to  Virgilian  standards  in  his  vocabulary. 

2,  909  aut  similis  totis  animalibus  esse  putari;  simili  Lach- 
mann,  similia,  MaruUus. 
Owing  to  the  lacuna  after  902,  it  is  not  altogether  certain 
to  what  similis  refers,  but  on  the  face  of  things  it  apparently 
refers  back  to  haec  aetema  907  and  those  words  to  visceribus 
nervis  venis  in  905.  But  the  meaning  is  more  likely  to  be  sed 
tamen  esto  iara  posse  haee  <mollia  eorpora>  manere  <amma- 
Iibus>  nempe  tamen  <aninialia>  debent  aut  sensum  partis 
habere  aut  <partes>  similes  <8ensu>  totis  animalibus 
esse  putari.  Creech's  paraphrase  is  "concedamus  vero  haec 
sensilia  principia  immutabilia  et  aetema  esse  posse,  nempe  debeot 
habere  aut  sensus  alicuius  unJus  partis,  aut  putari  similia  totis 
animalibus";  Monro  in  his  abstract  has  "now  suppose  such 
elements  external ;  they  must  have  the  sense  of  some  part  or  of 
the  whole  living  thing."  The  early  editors  saw  a  difBculty  in 
the  K''n<ler,  havitifr  in  mind  principia  which  calls  for  similia. 
but  partes  is  the  imjHirtaiit  word  and  it  is  written  in  the  lines 
before  and  afti-r.  And  in  913  mid  914  there  is  again  the  con- 
tnust  between  pars  snla  and  totis  animalibus.  In  1.  605  is  similes 
ex  ordine  partes,  and  partes  must  be  supplied  in  I,  607;  pars 
occurs  in  1,  1112  and  parte  must  be  supplied  in  1113.  Maxima 
pars  est  consimilis  occurs  in  2,  1017.  In  3,  548  mens  est  hominis 
para  velnt  anrcs  atque  oeuli  sunt  atqne  alii  sensus.  In  4,  117 
tertia  j>ars  refers  baek  to  animalia  in  116.  Cases  like  4.  292 
(piae  dextera  pars  est  ....  fit  ut  in  laeva  <parte>  videatur 
need  no  comment;  so  6.  368;  ."..  595;  1.  604.  651:  3.  758;  1. 
630,  509  :    1 .  607.  630. 
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2,  929     intempestivus  quom  piitor  cepit  ob  imbris;    intern pes- 

tivos  Manillus. 

Intempestivus  is  a  natural  epithet  of  imber  and  there  is 
agreement  of  the  adjective  in  2,  873  putorem  cum  sibi  nactast  | 
intempestivis  ex  imbribus,  and  in  6,  1102  ubi  putorem  umida 
nactast  |  intempestivis  pluviisque  et  solibus  icta.  There  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  logical  agreement,  but  Lucretius  often  puts  the 
adjective  with  the  wrong  noun :  5,  252  multa  pulsata  pedum  vi ; 

1,  1002  volucri  ritu  flammarum;  1,  10  species  verna  diei;  3,  309 
naturae  vestigia  prima;  2,  213  transversosque  volare  per  imbris 
fulmina  cernis.  The  rhythm  vus  cum  is  more  in  Lucretius'  style 
than  -vos  cum;  cf.  898.  Of  142  cases  of  cum  in  the  poem  the 
rhythm  u-u  occurs  27  times,  o-u  13,  u-o  3.  If  we  write  here 
in  the  antique  manner  intempestivos  quom,  then  it  could  be 
defended  by  no  example  of  the  141,  unless  indeed  we  should 
generally  write  quom  for  cum,  and  then  the  quantity  of  the 
vowels  would  not  agree.  Lucretius  is  fond  of  assonance  with 
u  in  other  words.     For  the  lengthening  of  -us  nominative  cf. 

3,  1044;  5,  205,  587;  6,  849.  There  are  many  examples  of 
strange  hypallage  collected  by  Friedrich  in  his  Catullus,  p.  138, 
quite  foreign  to  our  modern  style.  So  avidam  partem  in  5,  201 
mav  be  defended. 

2,  1000     in  terras  et  quod  missus  ex  aetheris  oris;    missumst 

Lactantius. 

This  evidently  is  a  case  of  the  archaic  and  vulgar  writing  of 
-us  for  -um.  So  in  2,  710;  4,  1006;  6,  206  necessust  is  for 
neeessumst;  in  my  note  on  2,  710  I  have  collected  examples  from 
Plautus,  Terence,  and  the  Inscriptions.  The  metre  demands  the 
addition  of  est:  write  missust.  In  2,  468  we  should  read  neces- 
sust. MSS  necessu,  editors  neeessumst,  where  Lachmann  thought 
necessust  possible.    See  above,  on  1,  111. 

2,  1029     quod  non  paulatim  minuant  miraliter  omnes;   mirarier 
Itali,  cf.  4,  289;  mittant  Lachmann,  cf.  6,  1056;   renuant 

Bockemueller ;   linquant  Richards  cf.  6,  654. 
Minuant  is  retained  by  Munro  and  Bailey.     The  Oblongus 
has    miralier;     miraliter,    of   course,    would   be    unexampled. 
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Lucretius  uses  adverbs  in  -ter  freely :  acriter,  audaeter,  breviter, 
duriter,  fluenter,  •genitaliter,  graviter,  inconstanter,  innumera- 
biliter,  iusatiabiliter,  •insedabiliter,  largiter,  leviter,  (longiter), 
mobiliter,  •moderanter,  pariter,  •permananter,  praecipitanter, 
•praeproperanter,  •praemetuenter,  procliviter,  properanter,  uni- 

ter,  vehementer,  vitaliter ;  those  aira(  are  starred.  Purthennore, 
he  uses  but  once  acriter,  breviter,  duriter,  inconstanter,  innu- 
merabiliter,  mobiliter,  praecipitanter,  properanter ;  hence,  so  far 
as  Lucretian  usage  goes,  miraliter  could  be  admitted.  Mirabiliter 
is  admissible  in  the  hexameter  but  is  not  used  by,  nor  cited  from, 
other  poets;  he  uses  mirabile  instead.  The  verse  preceding  is 
nil  adeo  magnum  neque  tam  mirabile  quicquam;  magnum  and 
minuant  are  constrasted  and  mirabile  and  miraliter:  ''naught 
is  so  great  nor  so  wonderful  that  all  will  not  gradually  in 
wondrous  wise  belittle  it."  Minuo  occurs  several  times:  2,  68 
quoniam  minui  rem  quamque  videmus.  The  sequence  magis, 
magnum,  mirabile,  minuant,  miraliter,  from  1027-1029,  may  be 
compared  with  magis,  mirabile,  minus,  miranda  in  1035-1037. 
Minus  est  mirum  occurs  in  5,  799.  Lucretius  was  undecided 
^bout  the  adverb:  he  has  mirande  4,  419,  462,  an  unexampled 
form;  miraliter  postulates  •miralis,  after  the  analogy  of  mor- 
talis,  penetralis,  pluralis,  talis,  vitalis. 

2,  1102    saepe  suas  disturbet  et  <in>  deserta  decedens;  in  and 
recedens  Lactantius  Inst.  3,  17,  and  Lactantius  also  has 

ipse  for  saepe. 

Little  importance  should  be  t^iveii  to  Lactantius'  quotations; 
he  misquotes  from  Lucretius  1,  83,  931;  2,  14,  1000,  1001;  3, 
1044;  5,  51,  808;  6,  24,  25,  27;  and  is  more  likely  to  be  wronp: 
than  ri<rht  in  small  matters.  Probably  he  depended  on  his 
memory.  Lucretius  uses  forms  of  recedere  22  times  but  not 
recedens,  and  he  has  forms  of  decedere  5  times,  but  not  elsewhere 
decedens.  Close  parallels  to  this  verse  are  3,  400,  436  discedit 
in  auras;  4,  914  discedas ;  but  discedere  and  recedere  were  to 
him  synon^Tus,  as  appears  from  3,  938  recedis  and  3,  960  dis- 
cedere, both  of  retirement  from  life.  Alliteration  at  the  close 
of  the  verse  is  very  common:  re-  re-  occurs  in  1,  410;  2,  1128; 
4,  65,  695,  737,  860;   here  he  wrote  decedens  instead  of  recedens, 
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his  more  usual  word,  for  the  sake  of  alliteration :  2,  352  deum — 
delubra  decora;  2,  738  denique  dispar;  5,  1387  deserta — dia. 
So  with  other  present  participles,  he  keeps  the  alliteration  at 
the  close  of  the  verse  in  3,  396  claustra  coercens,  5,  575,  693 
lumina  lustrans. 

2,  1116    donique  ad  extremum  crescendi  perfica  finem;    extre- 

mam  Lachmann. 

Elsewhere  finis  is  feminine  in  Lucretius,  although  the  mas- 
culine is  the  rule  in  classic  authors.  Lucretius  has  unusual 
genders  of  funis,  sal,  accipiter,  and  cinis.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  in  the  other  case  of  doubtful  gender  of  finis,  1,  555  con- 
ceptum  summum  aetatis  pervadere  finis,  the  adjective  has  the 
same  metrical  position,  as  if  the  poet  by  the  arrangement  of 
words  gave  a  hint  of  exceptional  usage.  The  meaning  of  1116 
is  donique  ad  extremum,  natura  creatrix  rerum,  perfica  finem 
crescendi,  omnia  perduxit.  This  strange  construction  is  due  to 
perfica;  perficiens  he  does  not  use.  The  same  thought  occurs 
again  in  1130  donee  alescendi  simimiim  tetigere  caciunen.  So 
he  has  invida  but  once,  1,  321,  where  it  is  probably  equivalent 
to  invidens;  trepidus  he  has  but  twice,  but  trepidare  eight 
times,  trepidans  not  at  all.  Indigus  does  not  appear  before 
Lucretius,  indigens  was  excluded  by  the  metre.  It  is  this  latent 
verbal  idea  that  helps  to  justify  avidam  in  5,  201  inde  avidam 
partem  montes  silvaeque  ferarum  |  possedere,  i.e.,  magnam  quasi 
cupide  sibi  raptam,  as  Eichstaedt  explains  it.  Ad  extremum 
may  be  compared  with  ad  unum  1,  987  and  the  frequent  ad 
nilum. 

3,  94     primum   animum   dico   mentem   quem   saepe   vocamus; 

quam  Charisius. 

Lachmann  compares  99  habitum  quendam  ....  harmoniam 
Graii  quam  dicunt;  4,  132  in  hoc  caelo  qui  dicitur  aer;  6,  297 
igneus  ille  vortex  quem  ....  vocitamus  nomine  fulmen ;  4,  369 
aer  id  quod  nos  umbram  perhibere  suemus ;  6,  701  crateres  .... 
quod  fauces  perhibemus  et  ora;  3,  139  consilium  quod  nos  ani- 
mum mentemque  vocamus;  1,  58  quae  nos  materiem  et  genitalia 
corpora   rebus  ....  appellare   suemus.      Munro   adds    3,    555 
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homine  illius  quasi  quod  vas  esse  videtur  and  1,  432  qnod  qoasi 
tertia  sit  numero  nature  reperta,  and  notes  that  Cicero  would 
have  written  quern  here.  That  a  scribe  should  have  corrupted 
quam  into  quern  is  highly  improbable;  quern  is  the  more  difficult 
reading  and  tiie  rhythm  and  ordinary  Lucretian  usage  would 
demand  quam;  OQ  must  have  quern  because  Lucretius  himself 
wrote  it,  for  94  is  the  beginning  of  a  paragraph  that  is  to  explain 
animus.  The  order  mentem  quern,  instead  of  quern  mentem 
with  its  infelicitous  repetition  of  sound,  points  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. "Animus,"  mind,  the  leading  principle,  this  strong  mas- 
culine and  masterful  element  that  people  call  Hiiiiii'li]rii.-s  liy  ji 
feminine  term  "mens,"  the  thinking  principle.  In  117  li>'  ili-- 
seribes  anima  and  in  130  V'v;^  just  as  in  thi-  n>'xl  para^rBph 
he  begins  with  V"!^  and  goes  on  to  animus  and  afterward  aniiiia. 

3,  633  auditum  per  se  possunt  sentire  neque  ease ;  baud  igitur 
Lachmann;  auditu  Havercamp,  Munro,  absque  anima 
Lambinns;  Gifanius  and  Wakefield  kept  auditum. 
Lacbmann  shows  plainly  enough  that  aud  may  represent  baud 
or  haut,  which  nobody  would  deny ;  but  be  gives  no  proof  what- 
ever for  itum  =  igitur.  The  only  difficulty  with  the  MS  reading 
is  for  auditum  sentire  to  equal  audire.  The  expanded  expression 
would  be  at  neque  sorsum  oculi  <poaBunt  ease>  neque. narea 
<po8sunt  ea8e>  nee  manus  ipsa  esse  potest  animae;  neque 
sorsum  lingua  <potest  sentire  neque  esse>  neque  aures  auditum 
per  se  possunt  sentire  neqne  esse.  Auditum  sentire  means  to 
have  the  sense  of  hearing,  Sentio  sjinilnm  occurs  in  Plaut.  Cure. 
156  and  sentire  sonare  Lucr.  4,  229.  lie  uses  sentire  with  all 
kinds  of  words:  vis  5.  1033,  odores  1.  298,  adhaesum  3,  381, 
nebiilani  3.  383.  itum  3.  388.  ealorera  4.  267,  duritiem  4,  268. 
siicuni  4.  617,  tempus  1,  462.  doiorem  3.  646.  partieiiiam  4,  260. 
speculum  4.  283.  vestigia  3,  389.  eolores  4,  492.  In  4,  494  is 
seorsiis  item  sapor  oris  haliet  vim.  seorsus  oiiores  |  naseuntur, 
sorsum  sonitus;  there  s[)nitus  i-orresponds  to  aurcs  auditum 
sentire  possunt  here.  The  MSS  also  have  anima,  not  animae, 
in  632,  which  was  retained  by  Wakefield.  Reorsum  is  used  with 
the  aljlative  in  3.  r>64,  and  is  stn'ngtliened  liy  ;in  ablative  clause 
in  3,  551  veliiti  manus  atque  oenlus  naresvc  seorsnu)  secreta  ab 
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nobis  nequeunt  sentire  neque  esse.  Lachmann  cites  43,  where 
animi  is  now  read  with  the  Oblongus,  and  288  ealor  ille  animo. 

3,  710    ex  ilia  quae  tunc  periit ;  turn  Brix. 

So  also  in  1,  130  tunc  cum,  Plor.  31  turn,  but  there  are  many 
examples  of  tunc  cum  in  the  lexicon;  6,  250  tunc  per,  tum 
Lachmann.  He  says  on  1,  130  that  the  reading  of  Q  in  1,  426 
is  tunc  porro  and  in  4,  455  tunc  vigilare.  In  5,  1019  tunc  et, 
5,  1419  tunc  esse,  1473  tunc  igitur  and  3,  923  tunc  ille  are 
unquestioned  readings.  Tum  occurs  before  b  in  4,  449;  before 
c  in  4,  275 ;   5,  1399 ;   6,  526,  1243 ;   before  d  in  1,  698 ;   3,  57 ; 

4,  919;  5,  888,  911,  1169,  1397;  before  f  in  1,  393;  4,  680,  1166; 

5,  943,  1026,  1273;  before  g  in  1,  493;  5,  1014;  before  i  in 
5,  855;  before  j  in  5,  1397;  before  1  in  1,  492  e  coni.;  before  m 
in  5,  1037,  1404 ;  3,  600 ;  before  n  in  3,  376 ;  4,  922 ;  5,  1041 ; 
before  p  in  1,  316,  392,  298,  426,  520,  599 ;  2,  594,  673,  788,  886, 
926;  4,  829;  5,  222,  1007,  1262;  6,  129,  623,  and  5,  399  e  coni,; 
before  q  in  1,  157 ;  3,  504 ;  4,  1030 ;  5,  69,  990 ;  6,  162 ;  before 
r  in  2,  44;  4,  892;  before  s  in  3,  919;  4,  444,  957;  5,  432,  467. 
1397;    6,  1182;    before  t  in  5,  790,  805,  837,  942;   before  v  in 

2,  47;  6,  1153.  Of  the  examples  before  p,  tum  porro  occurs  11 
times,  tum  portas,  putat,  penetrabat,  penuria,  praeterea  each 
once.  There  are  but  two  examples  of  tum  before  per:  6,  129 
tum  perterricrepo,  and  5,  399  tum  percitus,  where  the  codices 
have  cum.  Tum  is  very  rare  before  per;  in  Ter.  Adelph,  235 
tum  persequi,  there  is  a  variant  cum.  Further  investigation 
may  show  an  avoidance  of  tum  per  for  some  reason,  probably 
rhythmical ;  there  are  no  Latin  words  beginning  with  tumper  or 
tupper;   the  form  topper  was  abandoned  early. 

3,  732     sollicitae  volitant  morbis  algoque  fameque;    alguque 

Nonius. 

In  5,  747  the  codices  have  algi,  Lachmann  algor,  Lambinius 
algus,  Wakefield  algu;  and  in  3,  623  algor  is  unquestioned. 
In  Plant.  Most.  193  fameque  atque  algu,  Rudens  582  algu,  Vid. 
16  algum  famem;  Lucil.  1218  algu;  Accius  111  algu  et  fame; 
Varro  Men.  171  algu.     It  is  very  strange  that  the  copyist  here 
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should  have  written  algo  when  algu  with  fniiie  was  tot  t^nnimon. 
Nonius  quotes  the  four  passages  from  AfL'iiis.  Varro.  Ltidlius 
and  Lucretius,  not  as  examples  of  algn  for  u.\)n>.  but  of  ul^i  for 
algore;  that  is,  the  contrast  of  algus  mul  algor.  As  m  well 
known,  Nonius  was  very  careless  at  tinifTi.  some  have  said  even 
stupid;  hence  his  testimony  on  a  small  matter  like  this  should 
have  little  weight.  There  was  much  iltiulit  whether  aljriis  or 
algu  was  the  proper  nominative,  and  i1  is  ctiiieeivabk  that  the 
proper  ablative  was  not  settled  any  more  than  witli  domo  and 
domu,  lauro  and  lauru,  eolo  and  colu,  c'apres.so  and  cupressu. 
myrto  and  myrtu;  cf.  Lane  L.  0.  595.  There  was  mneb  con- 
fusion between  the  second  and  fourth  d^-eleiisions  and  there  are 
other  traces  in  Lucretius:  thus  in  3,  941  uffensost  but  2.  43S 
offensu,  and  the  strange  altu  in  3,  132.  Tint  in  the  71  words  used 
by  L.  where  there  might  he  fluctuation  betweeu  o  and  u  in  the 
ablative  there  is  no  further  sign. 

3,  740    neque  consensu  contagia  fient;    fonseiiisiis  Lachmaini. 

Lambinus  explains  neque  per  conN<>iisuiii  fieiit  eoulagia; 
inferior  MSS  have  turn  sensu,  cum  sensii.  This  is  the  ouly 
ptace  in  the  poem  where  consensus  oi-imrN.  tmt  the  abtnttve 
seems  defensible  by  2,  915  vitali  ut  potwiiit  consentire  uiidique 
sensu ;  3,  168  praeterea  pariter  fungi  cum  eorpore  et  una  [ 
consentire  animum;  3,  800  una  consentirt':  and  just  above.  3, 
734  et  mala  multa  animus  contage  fungitur  i-ius.  Even  Creech, 
whose  interpretation  is  commended  by  Lachmann.  "neque  ita 
corpus  et  anima  conseiitieiis  et  niotus  vitales  sibi  invicem  mutuo 
impertirent"  retains  ctmsensn.  Yet  it  is  more  probable  that 
consensu  is  a  dative:  "connections  leading  to  mutual  sensation" 
an  extension  of  such  uses  as  6.  771  mnlta  cilio  quae  sunt.  5.  1357 
Rgriwilae  donee  vitio  vertere  severi.  There  is  no  exact  parallel 
in  the  poem,  nor  is  then'  any  for  consensus  contagia.  for  contagia 
morbi  H,  471  is  ni>t  sufficient.  Kor  the  form  of  the  dative  cf. 
usu  3,  !>7],  and  fur  Lucretian  preference  for  dative  over  genitive, 
m.v  note  on  3,  204. 

3,  800     tiiiipne    ctcnim     niortalem     aetcrno     iungere:      mortale 
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In  the  preceding  verse  is  animam  distraetam  in  corpore  toto ; 
mortalem  would  refer  to  this  animam.  The  general  conclusion 
does  not  come  until  804  quam  mortale  quod  est  immortali  atque 
perenni.  Aeterno  then  would  be  the  same  as  aeternae  naturae 
in  641.  This  is  the  only  place  in  the  poem  where  aeternus  is 
used  alone  except  in  2,  570  neque  in  aeternum  sepelire  salutem. 
Wakefield  retained  mortalem,  sc.  hominem,  as  he  made  a  new 
paragraph  with  800.  Of  course  the  change  to  mortale  is  most 
easy  paleographically. 

3,  856  tum  motus  materiai  |  multimodi  quam  sint ;  multimodis 
Lachmann,  who  denies  the  existence  of  an  adjective 
multimodus. 

Friedrich,  on  Cat.  115,  4  totmoda  quotes  Apul.  Met.  5,  25 
voculas  omnimodas,  Apol.  75  omnimodis  conlurcinationibus,  Met. 
10,  29  multimodas  ambages,  Flor.  16  gratiam  multiiugam,  18 
totiuga  invitamenta,  ApoU.  Sid.  2,  13,  8  multimoda  suspiria;  and 
Ellis,  Fronto  P.  24  N.  omnimode.  Wakefield  retained  multimodi 
here  but  noted  that  a  British  Museum  MS  had  multimodis.  The 
lexicons  also  give  Amm.  24,  2,  13  and  August.  Conf.  10,  17  and 
34.  The  real  question  is  how  early  such  an  adjective  may  be 
recognized.  The  ""agreement  of  the  Latinity  of  Apuleius  and 
Lucretius  has  often  been  noticed.  There  are  other  words  of 
similar  formation:  multangulus  4,  654,  multannus,  multicola, 
multifructus,  multigenus  2,  335,  multiloquium,  multinodus,  mul- 
tinummus,  multipes,  multiradix,  multisonus,  multivorantia ;  cf. 
Stolz,  Hi^t.  Gr.  I  377.  I  discussed  omnigenus  2,  759,  above. 
Multimodis  is  read  eleven  or  more  times  in  the  standard  texts 
of  Lucretius.  Lachmann  rightly  maintains  that  in  4,  1155  mul- 
timodis can  not  be  taken  with  deliciis  in  1156.  The  indirect 
question  here  is  similar  to  that  in  2,  335  multigenis  quam  sint 
variata  figuris,  and  there  is  no  example  of  multimodis  in  such 
syntactical  connection;  this,  to  my  mind,  substantiates  multi- 
modi  as  a  predicate  adjective.  There  are  other  examples  of 
motus  in  subordinate  clauses :  4,  176  quam  celeri  motu  simulacra 
f erantur ;  5,  1209  vario  motu  quae  Candida  sidera  verset ;  5,  509 
motibus  astrorum  nunc  quae  sit  causa;  5,  530;  6,  535;  2,  242, 
316,  896. 
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3,  893  urgerive  superne  obrututn  pondere  terrae;  obtritum 
MaruUus. 
Obtritum  is  defended  by  Catullus  65,  7,  and  Wakefield  cites 
confusion  of  the  words  in  Livy  1,  II,  7;  3,  56,  8;  34,  5,  9. 
Lucretius  haa  obrutus  in  4,  926.  The  vowel  must  have  been  long 
originally,  as  appears  from  the  juristic  phrase  rata  caesa  where 
Varro,  L.  L.  9,  104,  expressly  says  the  quantity  was  rata;  the 
word  for  spade  was  rutrum  and  its  diminutive  rutellum.  The 
use  of  ruo  as  transitive  is  archaic  and  poetical,  but  it  occurs  at 
least  five  times  in  the  poem,  and  L.  has  some  compounds  of  the 
word  in  exceptional  and  unusual  meanings.  It  is  possible  that 
the  original  quantity  is  retained  here:  "whelmed  by  weight  of 
earth";  cf.  Livy  1,  11,  7,  accept)  obrutum  armis  necavere;  Sen. 
Ben.  i,  6  inmane  pondus  omnibus  iocis  obrutum. 

3,  941  vitaque  in  otFensost;  offensu  est  Lambinus;  offensast, 
Brit.  Mus.  MS,  Brieger. 
Offensua  in  various  cases  occurs  in  2,  223,  436;  4,  359;  6, 
333;  but  there  offensus  is  technical  in  the  meaning  occursatio, 
inniKovt].  Here  it  means  offensio,  taedium.  The  noun  offensum 
occurs  in  Cic.  Inv.  1,  92,  but  offensa  was  the  common  word.  So 
in  I,  384  de  coneurso  is  the  reading  of  the  codices,  although 
concursu  occurs  in  6,  161,  172. 

3,  964     aufer  abhinc  lacrimas  baratre;   balatro  Heinsius. 

Barathrum  .oeeiirs  in  il6«.  baratnim  edd..  Hnd  in  6.  606. 
Alarullus  read  barde  here,  iuid  Bentley  in  Ilor.  Sot.  2.  3,  166 
read  balafrone  f(ir  barathnine:  Boekeniiieller  evon  reads  bara- 
thrirni  hen;.  Tjamhiims  quotes  Thomas  Magister.  ffdpaffpo^^ 
ffapdOpov  a^io^  avffprDTTOV,  and  ('rt'cfh  from  Ammoiiius  Mos- 
rluipohis,  aj$piiiwos  /SapaOpov  6  oXeOpov  a^ios.  Balatro  is  not 
a  coTniuun  word,  and  we  i?an  not  artrne  here  that,  as  the  word 
in  (.MHiinion  nse.  the  nnnsiial  baratre  shciuld  be  replaced  by  it; 
mori'cn-er.  the  thonirht  is  not  "jfster."  "buffoon."  "harlequin," 
but  something  far  more  severe.  Of  eour.se.  I  and  r  were  easily 
inti'ivhan^realih'.  but  no  one  has  sugirested  such  a  correction  in 
l>arathniin.  The  eharaeter  addressed  in  939  is  "stulte."  but 
the  grandior  Kfni(in|iii'  in  this  passanc  Nature  "inchimat  magts 
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et  voce  increpat  acri'';  the  term  of  address  to  the  culprit  must 
be  far  beyond  stulte;  in  963  she  **iure  increpat  incilatque"  the 
offender.  Bailey  translates  balatro  by  ** rogue,"  Munro  by 
** rascal/'  Watson  by  ** wretch/'  Good  by  **vile  coward";  all 
of  them  are  inadequate.  The  person  addressed  is  a  wornout 
wordling,  an  exhausted  devotee  of  pleasure,  a  man  on  the  edge 
of  the  grave  and  about  to  go  down  into  the  pit — barathrum; 
'* death's  head"  is  what  the  poet  had  in  mind.  You  have  ex- 
hausted life,  the  poet  says,  and  are  now  rotten ;  life  has  nothing 
more  for  you,  you  have  got  to  go,  necesse  est,  965.  And  in  966, 
the  poet,  with  his  usual  indifference  to  using  words  in  different 
meanings,  adds  nee  quisquam  in  barathrum  nee  Tartara  =  in 
barathrum  Tartarorum.  Our  knowledge  of  the  vocabulary  of 
abuse  in  Latin  does  not  permit  us  to  depart  lightly  from  the 
MSS.  In  Lucian  Pseudol.  17,  airaj^&va  yorjTU  iirlopKov  oXeOpov 
Kvifxova  fidpaOpov ;  the  last  word  may  be  masculine ;  at  any  rate, 
the  passage  shows  the  company  the  word  keeps. 

3,  994     eurpedine;   eupedine  Q  corr.,  cuppedine  Pontanus. 

In  5,  45  cuppedinis  is  read  for  MS  cuppedines  and  it  also 
occurs  in  6,  25:  1,  1082;  4,  1090  cuppedine;  4,  1153  cupidine. 
The  emendation  turpedine  here  is  an  easy  one  and  is  found  in 
some  inferior  MSS  and  early  editions,  but  it  has  no  probability. 
Is  it  possible  that  eurpedine  is  a  vulgar  form  ?  He  has  surpere 
for  surripere  in  2,  314  and  metathesis  of  r  is  common  in  many 
words.  The  development  may  have  been  cup-,  cupp-,  curp-,  and 
was  doubtless  influenced  by  other  words  that  contain  rp,  like 
turpis  and  its  compounds.  How  far  we  ought  to  go  in  admitting 
vulgarisms  in  Lucretius  is  unsettled;  of  one  thing,  however, 
we  may  be  sure,  and  that  is  that  few  Latin  authors  are  as  chaste 
in  style  as  they  were  thought  to  be  forty  years  ago. 

3,  1044    exortus  ut  aerius  sol;   aetherius  Lactantius. 

Lucretius  has  aetherius  sol  in  5,  215,  267,  and  he  uses  the 
word  also  with  nubes,  cavernis,  oris,  auras,  ignibus,  and  nubibus ; 
he  has  aerius  with  volucres,  auras,  undas,  and  partibus  mundi. 
The  quotations  of  Lactantius  are  not  always  exact,  as  I  have 
shown  above  on  2,  1102.    The  sun,  according  to  one  reading,  is 
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in  the  heavens,  and,  according  to  the  other,  in  the  air.  Wake- 
field says  that  aerius  sol  is  here  ''qui  in  aera  emergit  ex  oceano," 
and  aetherins  sol  ''qui  medium  caeli  perequitat,"  but  he  refutes 
himself  by  Aen.  8,  68  aetherii  spectans  orientia  solis  lumina. 
This  is  a  typical  case  where  the  manuscript  tradition  has  been 
overruled  for  a  much  better  reading,  but  which  after  aU  is 
conjectural.  In  other  authors  there  is  frequent  confusion  be- 
tween aerius  and  aetherius,  and  in  Lucr.  3,  405  Lachmann  read 
aerias  for  aetherias;  in  5,  501  Q  has  aetherias.  Lachmann  has 
much  on  this  matter  in  his  note  on  3,  405. 

S,  1069    ingratius  haerit  et  odit;  ingratis  Lambinus. 

Ingratis  occurs  in  5,  44;  6,  15;  but  in  6,  216  ingratius  is 
the  reading  of  the  codices.  Ingratis  does  not  occur  before 
Lucretius.  Ingratius  is  supported  by  aerius  289,  and  longius 
676,  789 ;  it  has  been  defended  by  Postgate,  Joum.  Phil.  24,  138. 
Lucretius  uses  the  comparatives  of  adverbs  very  seldom,  and  then 
in  comparisons  or  implied  comparisons. 

4,  101    imaginibus  missis  consistere  eorum;    earum  Marullus, 
rerum  Lachmann. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  both  100  and  101  shoiild  close 
with  rerum,  and  that  the  second  rerum  should  be  corrupted  into 
eorum,  in  spite  of  the  homoioteleuton  in  3,  367-8  and  429-30 
and  elsewhere.  Earum  is  very  dubious,  for  the  reason  that 
Lucretius  dislikes  the  feminine  forms  of  the  genitive  plural  of 
pronouns:  illarum  does  not  occur  in  the  MSS;  earum  occurs 
in  3,  900  and  5,  532;  harum  is  corrected  to  horum  in  4,  118: 
cf.  my  note  on  1,  611.  Eorum  is  here  a  neuter  that  takes  up 
rerum.  Correspondence  of  res  with  a  neuter  is  very  common, 
as  I  have  shown  in  my  note  on  1,  57.  In  4,  43  eorum  is  the  MS 
reading,  dislodged  by  Lachmann 's  rerum,  but  should  be  retained 
— dico  igitur  rerum  eflfigias  tenuisque  fipruras  |  mittier  ab  rebus, 
suranio  de  corpore  eorum;  rerum  ....  rebus  ....  rerum  is 
improbable,  and  there  also  earum  was  formerly  read.  In  4,  64 
ab  rebus  mitti  summo  de  corpore  rerum,  rerum  can  stand. 
Wakefield  retained  eorum  in  43  and  101;  and  also  in  ^S  where 
most  editors   read  eodem   after   Pontanus,   others   rerum   with 
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Avancius.  But  in  64  ab  rebus  mitti  summo  de  corpore  rerum 
is  the  reading  of  the  codices.  In  116  eorum  is  corrected  to 
corum  or  quorum  by  Purmann  and  Lachmann.  In  5,  154  eorum 
is  retained  by  many  editors.  In  2,  1007  earum  is  the  MS  reading, 
corrected  to  eadem;   and  in  3,  412  eorum  is  now  retained.' 

4,  104  sunt  igitur  tenues  formarum  dissimilesque  |  effigiae ; 
emended  into  consimilesque,  illis  similesque,  formae  rerum 
similesque,  formae  rerum  his  similesque. 

Wakefield  keeps  the  MSS  except  that  he  writes  effigies. 
Lucretius  is  discussing  in  general  the  simulacra  and  their  like- 
ness to  their  originals;  these  simulacra  may  be  exact  repro- 
ductions or  may  be  somewhat  distorted  by  circumstances:  cf. 
59,  75;  and  in  98  the  reflection  from  mirorrs.  Water  or  any 
bright  surface  would  likely  vary  somewhat  in  accuracy.  Again, 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  argument,  109,  the  reflection  gives  similes 
figurae  merely.  The  dissimilesque  here  appears  to  be  a  cautious 
parenthetical  qualification:  the  effigiae  are  not  always  exact 
representations:  they  are  similar,  and  yet  unlike,  for  they  are 
often  distorted  or  slightly  changed.  Thus,  in  2,  372  quodvis 
frumentum  non  tamen  omne  |  quique  suo  genere  inter  se  simile 
esse  videbis  |  quin  intercurrat  quaedam  distantia  formis,  and  in 
379  primordia  rerum  |  dissimili  inter  se  quaedam  volitare  figura. 
Wakefield  thinks  there  is  unlikeness  between  the  simulacra  that 
are  visible  and  those  that  are  separately  invisible,  but  visible  in 
the  mass.  Lachmann  would  not  distinguish  the  accuracy  of 
the  reflection  from  the  three  classes  of  surfaces.  And  yet  in 
100  the  simulacra  of  all  of  them  simili  specie  sunt  praedita 
rerum.  There  were  special  difficulties  in  the  explanation  of 
images  from  mirrors  and  of  certain  optical  illusions  that  the 
poet  discusses  at  length  in  4,  269  sq.,  324  (300),  319  (343).  But 
I  can  cite  no  parallel  in  the  poem  for  such  a  use  of  dissimilis 
or  similis. 

4,  143  quam  facili  et  celeri  ratione  gerantur;  genantur  Lam- 
binus. 

So  below,  159  geruntur  OQ,  genuntur  Lambinus.  In  3,  433 
OQ  have  geruntur;  genuntur  Lambinus,  feruntur  Creech.  The 
only  occurrence  in  the  MSS  of  geno  is  geni  in  3,  797.    At  first 
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sight  genantur  seems  a  necessary  correction,  for,  as  Lachmann 
says,  this  paragraph  states  the  origin  of  the  simulacra,  and 
176  sq.  the  swiftness  of  their  motion.  But  gerantur  may  be 
interpreted  **  produced" ;  the  proposed  correction  of  3,  433  shows 
how  the  meaning  of  fero,  geno,  and  gero  sometimes  coalesce. 
In  4,  1012  faciuntque  geruntque  are  synonjTns  and  in  1,  634 
concursus  motus  per  quae  (or  quas)  res  quaeque  geruntur  **by 
which  things  are  carried  on,'*  that  is  ** produced";  and  in  1,  568 
fiant  and  gerantur  are  coordinate.  This  is  not  strange  when  we 
remember  that  motion  is  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  combination 
of  the  atoms  into  created  things.  Lucretius  never  uses  gignere 
of  the  simulacra  or  imagines;  he  has  it  many  times  with  res, 
and  it  is  said  of  color,  lumina,  tenebrae;  dolor,  morbus,  algor; 
saecla,  animalia,  vir ;  plaga,  ictus ;  aestus,  flamma,  imber,  corpus, 
mens,  voces,  viscus,  anima;  luna,  fulmen;  sensile,  sensus;  con- 
cordia ;  sulpur.  Again,  gerantur  is  more  in  harmony  with  fluant 
and  cedant.    But  in  1,  646  uro  OQ,  uno  corr.  Q,  vero  corr.  0. 

4,  270    nam  certe  penitus  remota  videtur;    semota  MaruUus; 

288  distare  ab  speculo  tantum  semota  videtur. 

But  in  253  is  tam  procul  esse  magis  res  quaeque  remota 
videtur.  In  813  both  verbs  are  found:  tempore  semotnm  fuerit 
longcque  remotum.  Semoveo  is  the  MS  reading  in  1,  463;  2, 
19,  648;  3,  66;  5,  579;  in  1,  463  it  is  unquestionably  better  than 
removeo — ** apart  from";  and  in  2,  648  it  is,  on  the  whole,  pref- 
erable; but  in  2,  19;  3,  66;  5,  579  removeo  would  have  done 
just  as  well.     And  parts  of  semoveo  could  replace  removeo  in 

5,  350 ;  2,  534,  839  where  alliteration  almost  demands  the  change, 
perhaps  hs  well  in  3,  882  and  5,  125.  In  3,  69,  401  ;  4.  329;  5, 
148,  839;  6,  853  removeo  is  demanded  rather  than  semoveo.  The 
shift  of  meaning  from  **put  away"  to  **put  aside"  is  a  subtle 
one;  so  slischt  that  it  seems  safer  to  stand  by  the  MSS.  especially 
since,  so  far  as  this  particular  chanire  is  concerned,  our  MSS 
offer  no  variants  in  any  of  the  passajxes  in  which  semoveo  and 
removeo  occur. 

4,  284  continuo  a  nobis  in  eum  (juac  fertur  inia^o;  idem 
Munro,  iterum  Lachmann,  in  id  hacc  Lanibinus,  itidem 
Bockemueller. 
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The  reading  of  the  codices  is  retained  by  Wakefield  and 
Christ.  Wakefield  had  a  queer  theory  that  eum  could  be  used 
for  id  as  a  neuter.  Lucretius  has  speculum  27  times  and  only 
once  where  the  gender  is  certain:  4,  151  ut  in  primis  speculum 
est  where  speculust  would  be  an  easy  emendation.  In  3,  974 
hoc  speculum,  hoc  is  a  predicate.  So  aevum  is  unquestionably 
masculine  in  2,  561  and  3,  605 ;  and  finis,  as  I  have  attempted 
to  show,  feminine  in  2,  1116;  hunc  caelum  occurs  in  in  6,  483. 
The  ordinary  Greek  word  for  mirror  is  Karoirrpov^  poetical. 
KaTOTTTpt^.  Was  there  also  a  masculine  form  that  influenced 
Lucretius?  Forcellini-De  Vit  cites  speculus  from  Ps.  Cypr. 
De  Mont.  Sina  et  Sion  13. 

4,  324    fiet  ut  ante  oculus  fuerit  qui  dexter  ut  idem;    fiet  ita 
Lachmann,  hie  idem  Marullus. 

Fiet  ut  does  not  apparently  occur  in  the  poem;  fiet  uti  in 
1,  864,  919,  982,  all  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  consonant. 
Fit  ut  is  very  common :  2,  86 ;  5,  265  etc. ;  fit  uti  also ;  cf .  3, 
119;  4,  448  etc.;  ut  before  a  vowel  in  1,  897;  1  818,  etc.  The 
MS  reading  should  here  be  retained  because  fiet  ut  is  regarded 
as  one  word  as  in  4,  944;  6,  204;  6,  727,  noted  by  Lachmann 
on  6,  1007.  This  repetition  of  ut  is  common  in  Plautus:  Capt. 
248  atque  ut  qui  fueris  et  qui  nunc  sis  meminisse  ut  meraineris; 
Ilallidie  in  his  note  on  that  passage  cites  Kxidens  1256,  Aid.  791, 
Bacch.  Ill,  Cos.  511,  Ps.  580,  Trin.  141;  and  Ter.  Ph.  153. 

4,  396    solque  pari  ratione  manere  et  luna  videtur;    videntur 
Lachmann. 

Because  demanded  by  ea  in  the  following  line;  but  what 
else  could  the  poet  write  there?  It  is  this  very  ea  that  shows 
videtur  to  be  right,  for  with  videntur  there  would  be  no  need 
of  it :  ea  videntur  manere  in  statione  quae  res  ipsa  indicat  ferri 
— motion  is  common  to  the  two  heavenly  bodies;  or  ea  may 
take  up  res  ipsa,  but  that  is  not  according  to  Lucretian  usage, 
cf.  3,  225,  355;  5,  104,  108;  6,  469,  542.  Lucretius,  as  well  as 
every  one  else,  knew  that  the  sun  and  moon  do  not  stop  at  the 
same  time,  as  the  colles  campique  in  389  fly  by  the  moving  boat, 
where  videntur  is  called  for;   and  so  sidera  adfixa  cavernis,  in 
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391,  videntar  eessare,  because  the  heavens  move  altogether;  and 
in  401  the  atria  and  columnae  appear  to  whirl  together.  A 
somewhat  similar  use  occurs  in  5,  1189  per  caelum  volvi  quia 
nox  et  luna  videtur,  where  some  read  sol  for  nox.  Holtze, 
Syntax.  Lvcr.  148  discusses  the  singular  and  plural  use;  typical 
examples  are  3,  16  apparet  divum  Dumen  sedesque  quietae: 
4,  761  mors  et  terra  potitast;  3,  22  semperque  innubilus  aether  | 
integit  et  large  diffuso  lumine  ridet,  where  Lachmann  and  most 
recent  editors  change  to  rident;  but  Giussani  and  Bailey  Tr. 
are  right  in  keeping  ridet :  first,  because  the  sentence  with  rident 
is  needlessly  awkward;  and,  secondly,  because  there  is  really 
nothing  gained  by  the  change ;  for  if  the  cloudless  ether  covers 
the  abode  of  the  gods,  then  necessarily  if  the  ether  smiles  the 
dwelling  place  smiles  too.  One  must  not  be  overlogical  in 
dealing  with  poetry.  And  in  2,  790  ex  albis  quoniam  non  alba 
creatur,  sc.  res,  is  perhaps  right  instead  of  the  early  change  to 
creantur.  In  3,  66  videtur  of  the  MSS  is  now  read  for  an  earlier 
videntur.  But  there  are  not  a  few  cases  where  such  a  correction 
is  necessary ;  e.g.,  6,  467. 

4,  437  navigia  aplustris  factas  obnitier  undas;  and  so  Bocke- 
mueller;  fractis  ....  undae  Lachmann;  fractas  .... 
undas  Wakefield,  fractis  ....  undis  MaruHus. 
Factas  is  a  corruption  of  fractas;  so  in  2,  1150  facta  OQ, 
fracta,  editors.  In  the  picturesque  description  of  the  shipwreck 
in  2.  552  sq.,  when  the  parts  of  the  ship  are  scattered  abroad, 
hedues  not  use  frango  at  all,  except  in  the  compound  naufragia, 
but  in  6,  6i>5  frangit  fluctus.  6,  142  sunt  etiani  fluctua  per  nubila, 
qui  ([iiHsi  murmur  |  daiit  in  frangendo  graviter;  quod  item  fit  in 
altis  I  fiuminibus  magnoque  mari.  ciim  frangitur  aestus.  Lucre- 
tian  usage  there  prevents  taking  fractas  with  aplustris.  and  the 
apUistria  were  not  broken  anyway;  they  were  only  bent — 
refracta  440,  reflcxa  442.  Aplustris  is  explained  in  438  as  supra 
rorem  salia  pdita  pars  reniorum  and  guberna;  the  word  there- 
fore must  not  be  pres.sed,  but  stands  generally  for  the  upper 
parts  of  the  vessel  that  are  reflected  in  the  water.  This  leads 
to  taking,  with  Wakefield,  aplustris  with  elauda.  Lucretius  does 
not  use  olauda  elsewhere,  but  the  metaphor  appears  from  6,  834 
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claudicat  extemplo  pinnarum  nisus  inanis.  There  remains 
fractas  obnitier  undas.  The  ships  are  presumably  anchored  in 
the  stream,  in  portu  (Prop.  2,  25,  24  cum  saepe  in  portu  fracta 
carina  natet),  and  they  tug  against  the  current,  undas,  which 
breaks  against  the  bow  of  the  ship  as  she  lies  at  anchor  and*  is 
rent  apart  by  the  obstacle;  cf.  vertice  torto  1,  293.  In  440 
quae  demersa  liquorem  obeunt  refracta  videntur,  liquorem  cor- 
responds to  undis  and  obeunt  to  obnitier;  he  could  not  write 
liquores  nor  does  he  use  undae  in  the  singular.  He  has  the 
plural  several  times  of  river  water:  1,  421  in  rapidas  amnis 
despeximus  undas;  6,  717,  1173;  1,  288,  1031;  and  also  when 
he  describes  the  eddying  and  movement  of  water:  1,  374  quo 
possint  cedentes  confluere  undae,  cf.  380;  3,  494  ventorum 
validis  fervescunt  viribus  undae.  For  the  participle,  5,  1005 
ridentibus  undis  may  be  compared.  Quintilian  9,  4,  7  has  inter 
obstantia  saxa  fractis  aquis  ac  reluctantibus.  I  would  translate 
**But  to  those  who  know  not  the  sea,  ships  in  the  harbor  seem 
to  press  against  the  severed  waters,  maimed  in  their  upper 
works."    Propertius  4,  6,  26  radiis  picta  tremebat  aqua. 

4,  440    quae  demersa  liquore  obeunt;    liquorem  Lachmann. 

Winand,  Vocah.  Lat.  quae  ad  mortem  spectant  historia  (Mar- 
burg, 1906),  p.  67,  defends  liquore,  comparing  4,  432  in  undis 
sol  fit  uti  videatur  obire.  Lucretius  is  the  first  to  use  obire  of 
the  setting  of  stars,  and  is  also  first  to  use  obire  as  the  equivalent 
of  mori ;  here  the  word  is  used  absolutely :  obire  vi  praepositionis 
amissa  in  notionem  occidere,  Winand  says. 

4,  472  qui  capite  ipse  suo  in  statuit  vestigia  sese;  sua  Lach- 
mann, because  he  will  not  have  elision  of  an  iambus  (cf. 
741)  and  because  sua  distinguishes  the  man's  footsteps 
from  those  of  some  other  person. 

The  reading  of  the  codices  means  qui  ipse  sese  statuit  suo 
capite  in  vestigia,  but  Munro  and  Bailey  translate  as  if  the 
reading  had  been  qui  ipse  sese  statuit  suo  capite  in  sua  vestigia. 
Now  the  poet  has  omitted  to  use  the  adjective  pronoun  in  one 
place  when  it  is  really  needed  in  two;  what  else  can  we  do  here 
than  to  follow  the  codices?     Suo  is  far  more  expressive  than 
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sua  if  the  poor  wretch  puts  his  own  foolish  head  where  his  feet 
should  be. 

4,  479    Deque  sensu  posse  refelli ;   sensus  Manitlus. 

The  MS  reading  means  neque  notitiem  veri  sensa  poaae 
refelli,  which  amounts  to  neque  vera  sensu  posse  refelli ;  and 
in  482  the  poet  says  quid  maiore  fide  porro  quam  sensus  haberi 
debet ;  the  senses  cannot  refute  the  truth,  for  the  truth  is  known 
only  through  the  senses;  the  emendation  means  that  the  senses 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  The  singular  of  sensus  U8unU>  means 
"sensation"  (2,  932;  3,  101),  the  plural  "senaes."  5.  124  noti- 
tiem potius  praebere  ut  posse  putentur  quid  sit  vital  i  motu 
sensuquc  remotum.  Even  Epicurus  Fr.  36  says  iraa-a  yap  aXa- 
$71^11  iXoyiv  i<m.  One  sense  cannot  refute  another:  4.  490  non 
possint  alios  alii  convincere  sensos,  cf.  sengibus  478;  lunl  in 
416  sq.  he  ai^es  in  detail  that  this  is  impossible.  The  con- 
ception of  truth  comes  from  the  senses,  478;  these  are  true. 
484-5;  and  no  refutation  is  possible  of  one  sense  fay  another, 
nor  of  the  vera  ratio  by  a  sensation  whether  true  or  false,  483. 
The  MS  reading  should  be  kept  as  the  expression  of  a  general 
statement:  the  conception  of  truth  comes  from  the  senses  and 
refutation  through  sensation  is  impossible. 

4,  486  an  poterit  oculos  aures  reprehendere  an  aures  |  taettis ; 
poterunt  MaruUus. 
Is  aures  nominative  or  accusative!  Ai^ruet  in  487  and  con- 
futabunt  in  488  point  to  the  nominative,  but  how  can  poterit 
then  stand?  Why  vias  poterit  written  with  such  an  apparent 
call  for  a  plural  T  Poterint  was  read  by  the  Verona  and  Venice 
editors  and  occurs  elsewhere,  but  the  form  is  denied  by  the 
iHter  editors  nod  therefore  poterit  must  be  retained,  even 
with  a  harsh  construction.  Lucretius  means  "or  will  it  be  pos- 
sible that  the  ears  should  convict  the  eyes  or  will  touch  be  able 
to  convict  the  ears?"  This  suirffestji  the  possibility  that  poterit 
should  be  taken  with  taetiLs,  the  expanded  text  being  an 
<polerunt>  oeidos  aures  reprehendere,  an  auris  poterit  <repre- 
hendere>  taetus.  Poterunt  could  never  have  been  corrupted 
into  poterit  here.    Lucretius  is  very  free  in  his  use  of  the  sing- 
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ular:  4,  1091  nam  cibus  atque  umor  membris  adsumitur  intus 
quae  quoniam  certas  possunt  obsidere  partis  |  hoc  facile  expletur 
laticum  frugumque  cupido.  There  are  many  harsh  constructions 
in  the  poem;  one  that  is  undisputed  is  found  in  2,  406  omnia 
postremo  bona  sensibus  et  mala  tactu. 

4,  490  ideoque  necessest 

et  quod  molle  sit  et  gelidum  fervensve  videri 

et  seorsum  varios  rerum  sentire  colores 

et  quaecumque  coloribus  sint  coniuncta  necessest. 

For  videri  and  necessest  editors  with  Bentley  and  Lachmann 
substitute  seorsum  and  videre.  There  seems  to  be  an  inherent 
improbability  in  videri  being  written  for  seorsum;  paleograph- 
ically  there  is  not  the  slightest  support  for  such  a  change  and 
it  was  probably  suggested  by  the  spurious  verse  quod  molle  aut 
durum  est  gelidum  fervensve  seorsum,  an  invention  of  Lam- 
binus.  It  is  barely  possible  that  necesse  est  in  493  was  repeated 
from  490,  but  those  words  are  repeated  elsewhere:  3,  798-806, 
204-216-235-241,  962-965.  Wakefield  keeps  the  MS  reading  and 
explains  ideoque  necessest,  et  quid  molle  sit,  et  gelidum,  fer- 
vensque,  videri :  i.e.,  ita,  ut  est  videri ;  molle,  gelidum,  vel  fer- 
vens.  But  videri  here  retains  something  of  a  mistaken  etymo- 
logical origin,  as  if  it  were  related  to  dividere,  divisibilis,  and 
which  it  shares  also  with  cemo,  cribrum;  it  means  here  **  dis- 
tinguish," a  notion  of  separation  that  Bentley  would  express 
more  plainly  by  seorsum;  divisast  has  preceded  in  490.  So  in 
1,  1065  illi  cum  videant  solem  nos  sidera  noctis  |  cernere  et 
alternis  nobiscum  tempora  caeli  |  dividere ;  4,  89  nee  singillatim 
possunt  secreta  videri ;  2,  473  est  ratio  secernendi  sorsumque 
videndi ;  4,  245  eflficit  ut  videamus  et  internoscere  curat. 

4,  567    obsignans   formam   verbis   clarumque   sonorem;     verbi 
Lachmann  **quia  praecesserat  verbum''  563. 

There  is  in  this  discussion  a  strange  mixture  of  singular  and 
plural:  547  voces,  549  verborum,  554  vox,  verba,  558  verba,  559 
vocem,  561  verborum,  562  vox,  563  verbum,  565  voces,  vox,  568 
vocum,  571  verbi,  574  verborum,  576  voce,  577  voces,  579  verba; 
and  this  confusion  is  aided  by  pars  568,  570,  and  the  theory  of 
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the  division  of  Bound  when  heard  by  several  people  at  once. 
Creech's  paraphrase  is  vox  igitur  una  subito  in  multas  diaper- 
gitur,  quoniam  in  singulas  aures  ae  dividit,  verba  etiam  defert 
iigurata  et  liquido  sonantia.  In  556  servat  enim  formataram 
aervatque  fifruram  <verboruin>  from  554;  and  the  vox  ana 
of  565  is  not  necessarily  one  word,  as  is  apparent  from  553  sq. 
tinde  una  profecta  [>erveniat  vox  quaeque,  neceaaest  verba,  etc., 
and  558-9  confundi  verba  .  .  .  .  et  conturbari  vocem;  and 
again,  verborum  574  corresponds  to  voce  in  576.  This  ia  another 
case  where  Lachmann  is  a  greater  precisian  than  Lucretius 
himself. 

4,  679  verba  repulsantes  iterabant  dicta  referri ;  docta  Lach- 
mann. 
But  the  echoes  are  natural  and  the  hills  are  not  instructed 
as  the  river  waa  in  Horace  A.  P.  68.  The  sense  ia  plainly  colles, 
coUibufi  ipsi  verba  repulsantes,  iterabant  verba;  but  he  uses 
dicta  instead  of  verba,  just  as  in  4,  461  et  reddere  dicta  tacentes; 
it  is  the  spoken  word  that  is  echoed:  reddere  voces  577.  Then 
the  words  are  returned  by  the  echo — referri,  the  word  Ihat  is 
used  of  the  reflection  of  the  simulacra  346.  The  only  <1i!Tieiilty 
is  in  the  syntax — iterabant  dicta  referri,  and  Lachmairii  nbjwts 
to  iterabant  referri.  The  hills  repeated  the  words  to  hi'  i^clioed 
back,  an  unexampled  use  of  the  infinitive  of  purpose,  something 
like  dedit  ire  3,  1030  and  the  more  common  vitare  petentts  3.  86. 
Other  unusual  combinations  are  corripere  instant  4,  998.  pro- 
perant  suppeditare  5.  2!t7,  facere  reparcent  1.  667.  Giussani 
would  have  dicta  referri  equivalent  to  "eeho, "  object  of  itera- 
bant, like  5,  1186  perfufjium  sibi  habebant  omnia  divis  tradere. 

4,  615     hoc  qui  sentimtii^  sueum;  nee  Marullus. 

Lucretius  continues  linEua  atque  palatum  phiscuhim  habent 
in  -se  rationis  plus  operaeve,  and  then  takes  56  lines  to  discuss 
the  question,  irany  think  there  is  a  considerable  lacuna  after 
633;  certainly  a  snflieiont  justification  for  plnsculum  rationis. 
Hoc  is  merely  a  connecting  word  as  in  622,  658;  2.  125.  and  id 
in  4.  1274;  1.  6r>5.  Quod  h  more  commonly  used  and  nnnc  or 
hie  or  (|TH)d  siupen'st  mi;rht  have  been  written  here  just  as  well. 
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4,  638  est  itaque  ut  serpens ;  aliquae  Laehraann,  and  there  are 
many  other  attempts. 

The  MS  readino:  is  retained  by  Wakefield  and  Everett,  but 
Lachmann  objects  to  ut  =  ubi.  This  is  a  case  of  Lucretian 
pleonasm:  est  ut  is  common  enough  and  itaque  is  like  ita  uti 
in  1,  479,  539;  itaque  here  being  equivalent  to  et  ita,  and  est 
itaque  ut  merely  a  tautological  expression  for  sic  **thus." 

4,  712  rapidi  contra  constare  leones ;  rabidi  Wakefield ;  cf . 
Hor.  A.  P,  393  where  also  there  is  doubt,  as  well  as  in 
Catull.  63,  85,  93,  Lucan  6,  337,  Prop.  3,  19,  10,  and  Ov. 
Am.  3,  12,  22. 

Below  in  5,  892  the  MSS  have  rapidis  canibus  where  rabidis 
is  usually  read.  Rapidi  may  mean  ** fierce"  as  in  Virg.  0.  4,  425. 
Rabidi  does  not  occur  in  O  and  Q,  while  rapidus  occurs  nine 
times,  usually  in  the  meaning  ** swift."  Mr.  Bailey  translates 
the  w^ord  thrice  by  ** tearing,"  thrice  by  ** swift,"  by  ** rapid," 
** racing,"  and  ** hurrying"  each  once.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  for  the  supposition  that  these  lions  are  mad  or  abnormally 
enraged ;  in  such  a  state  they  surely  would  not  continuo  memi- 
nere  fugai,  713,  for  their  anger  would  make  them  blind  to  all 
dangers.  To  modern  thought  the  transition  from  ** roaring" 
to  ** raging,"  ** furious,"  **mad"  is  an  easy  one,  but  it  is  not 
antique.  Pliny  calls  the  lion  merely  **saevum  animal."  The 
ravening  wild  beast  is  brought  to  a  stop  by  the  sight  of  the 
cock :  Ov.  n.  10,  96  rapidis  praeda  cibusque  feris ;  there  as  usual 
the  MSS  vary  and  Heinsius  gives  many  other  examples,  closing, 
however,  with  the  statement  * '  rapidae  tamen  ferae  pro  rapacibus 
dictae  videntur. " 

4,  752  nunc  igitur  docui  quoniam  me  forte  leonum  |  cernere  per 
simulacra;   leones  MaruUus,  leonem  Lachmann. 

Wakefield  retained  leonum,  supplying  leones.  Munro  and 
Giussani  keep  the  order  docui  quoniam.  In  the  preceding  para- 
graph the  poet  has  shown  that  vision,  both  of  mind  and  eye, 
comes  through  simulacra  (724,  729),  hence  one  never  sees  the 
object  itself  but  simulacra  of  it;  through  these  simulacra  the 
mind  perceives  the  object,  and  the  observer  ordinarily  is  said  to 
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see  it;  but  here  Lucretius  is  expressing  himself  with  great 
caution.  The  simulacra  are  the  cause  of  vision  of  the  departed, 
760,  and  the  dreamer  sees  bodies  in  action,  769,  788 ;  the  whole 
paragraph  concerns  the  sight  of  these  idols.  Therefore  the 
observer  does  not  see  a  lion  but  merely  the  idols  of  a  lion  or 
lions.  An  object  must  be  supplied  for  cernere  in  803  et  quia 
tenvia  sunt,  nisi  quae  contendit,  acute  cernere  non  potis  est 
animus,  and  in  810  nee  sine  eo  fieri  posse  ut  cemamus  acute; 
cf .  also  915.  A  genitive  with  simulacra  occurs  in  724,  733,  881, 
1061,  and  must  always  be  either  expressed  or  implied.  Leonum 
naturally  comes  at  the  end  of  the  verse  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 

4,  755  per  simulacra  leonum  cetera  qui  videt  aeque ;  so  Wake- 
field ;  leonem  et  Lachmann ;  et  Marullus. 

If  leonum  be  retained  in  752,  it  must  also  be  kept  here,  but 
then  the  verse  would  have  no  principal  caesura.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  supply  a  word,  which  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
ut  than  et:  6,  754  Graium  ut,  5,  850  primum  ut,  3,  621  mem- 
brorum  ut;  3,  347  ut  fell  out  after  discidium.  The  entire 
passage  may  be  translated  *^now  then,  since  I  have  shown  that 
I  perceive  through  images  of  lions — images  that  excite  the  eyes, 
you  may  know  that  in  like  manner  the  mind  is  affected  by 
images  of  lions,  just  as  equally  it  sees  other  things  no  less  than 
the  eyes,  except  for  the  fact  that  it  perceives  finer  things." 
Cetera  is  used  as  in  1,  456;  2,  104;  4,  509.  Here,  as  often,  we 
must  let  Lucretius  express  himself  in  his  own  way.  The 
De  Rcrum  Natura  that  is  the  joint  work  of  Lucretius.  Marullus, 
Lambinus,  Lachmann,  Munro,  Brie«:er,  and  Giussani  may  suit 
modern  taste  better  than  the  incomplete  and  often  rude  poem 
written  by  Lucretius  alone. 

4,  1022  exterruntur  et  ex  somno  quasi  mentibu'- capti;  exter- 
rentur,  externantur,  exper^untur  have  been  read ;  exter- 
runtur was  retained  bv  the  Verona  and  Venice  1495  and 
bv  Wakefield. 

This  is  another  ease  of  variation  between  the  second  and  third 
conjujjfations,  as  in  1,  71;  2,  27;  3,  824;  cf.  above  on  1,  71. 
There  are  traces  in  the  f2:losses  of  a  terro  for  terreo  {CGL.  7,  343). 
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4,  1222     a  stirpe ;  ab  Lachmann. 

As  elsewhere,  a  before  s  has  good  authority ;  ef .  my  note  on 
2,  1135. 

4,  1244    crassius    hie    porro    quoniam    concretius    aequo;     hoc 

Marullus,  his  Lachmann. 

Wakefield  retained  the  MS  reading.  His  <aliis>  porro  is 
very  subtle,  but  is  as  unusual  as  hie  porro ;  I  know  of  no  Lucre- 
tian  parallel  for  either,  but  as  all  occur  separately  it  is  better 
to  make  no  change.  Cf.  hie  tum  in  5,  432  and  hie  in  3,  992, 
1023 ;  6,  140. 

5,  34    arboris  amplexum  stirpes;   stirpem  Marullus. 

If  Lucan  in  9,  364  could  say  robora  complexus  of  the  same 
serpent,  why  can  not  Lucretius  write  stirpes  here?  Pius  has 
stipites.  Cic.  iV.  D.  2,  83  stirpes  amplexa  alat,  26  stirpibus  infixa. 
Lucretius  does  not  use  the  singular  of  radix,  the  frequent  syno- 
nym of  stirps,  which  in  the  singular  he  has  only  metaphorically 
in  1,  733;  4,  1222:  the  singular  of  ramus  he  does  not  use  nor 
of  virgultum,  and  he  has  only  truncos  (1,  353)  in  reference  to 
a  tree.  Even  herba  he  has  but  once  in  the  singular — 5,  816 
herba  cubile,  but  many  times  in  the  plural,  and  arbor,  like 
arbusta,  is  preferably  plural. 


6,  116    mare    sidera    lunam  |  corpore    divino    debere    aeterna 
meare;   manere  Marullus,  meare  Wakefield. 

In  1,  128;  5,  76,  774  solis  lunaeque  meatus,  but  manent 
aeterna  3,  806,  aeternum  tempus  manere  1,  582,  aeterna  manere 
2,  907.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  manere  should  have  been 
corrupted  into  meare,  notwithstanding  its  appropriateness  here. 
Elsewhere  in  a  similar  catalogue  2,  1084  caelum  ....  terram 
et  solem  lunam  mare  ....  non  esse  unica.  The  destruction 
of  maria  terras  caelumque  is  predicted  in  5,  92,  but  that  pre- 
diction contrasts  the  eternity  and  destruction  of  the  heavenly 
objects  and  does  not  bear  on  the  verb  used.  Here  again  we 
must  allow  the  poet  to  use  his  own  strong  metaphors,  **to  go 
their  eternal  courses.  *' 
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5,  176  Du  t'redo  in  tenehris  vita  ae  mat'rori'  iacebat ;  at  Lacli- 
niann,  who  also  places  the  vei-se  after  169;  Lambiniis 
placed  174  after  176.  Giiissani  kept  the  MS  order. 

Laclimann  denies  the  Latiuity  of  an  credo  in  spite  of  Siilpi- 
eiiis  Ctc.  Fain.  4,  5,  3  an  illius  vieem  credo  doles.  The  connection 
of  the  tlionglit  here  calls  for  an,  not  at.  as  the  poet  is  giving  a 
series  of  i|iiestions;  hence  Brnno's  change  of  an  to  hand  is  not 
to  be  accepted.  Whether  credo  should  be  replaced  by  crepera 
(Bookeniiii'ller  and  Munro),  or  caeea  (Berpk),  or  by  soraethiniir 
else  is  a  (jnestiou;  but  I  prefer  to  wait  for  further  support  of 
an  eredii.    The  course  of  the  argument  is  the  following: 

156  the  Koda  did  not  make  the  world  for  the  sake  of  men,  for 

165  what  profit  could  gods  receive  from  men  ? 

168  what  new  thing  conld  affect  them? 

173  what  desire  for  novelty  could  appeal  to  them? 

174  what  evil  would  there  be  if  there  were  no  human  life? 

175  did  (human)  life  lie  in  darkness  until  the  world  was 
made  (presumably  by  the  gods)  ? 

177  but  existence  is  necessary  for  happiness  and  non- 
existence cannot  harm ; 
181  where  did  the  gods  get  the  conception  of  man  and  the 
world  unless  from  nature? 

187  the  world  made  itself  (and  therefore  it  was  not  made 
by  the  gods). 

5,  191     quaecumque  inter  se  possint  cougressa  creare;    possent 
Lachmann,  to  agree  with  426, 
Possint  is   retained   by   Langen   and  rightly,   for  Lucretius 
often  makes  slight  variations;  cf.  1,  880;    6.  767.  853:  1,  950; 

4,  25:  3,  784;  5.  127:  1.  283;  5.  946:  2.  1016;  1.  821:  1.  674. 
757:  2,  164;  4,  208:  5,  1315;  2,  632:  1,  739;  5.  112.  Also 
2,  1062  fierent.  5.  430  fiunt;  5,  520  ignes.  6,  200  ignis;  4.  170 
rearis.  6,  251  reamur;   1.  674  vigescat,  1,  757  vigescere. 

5,  396     ignis  enim  superavit  et  ambens  multa  perussit;    superat 

et  lambeus  Lachmann;   lambens  Q  eorr. 
Ellis,  Jourii.  FliiL   15,  10.  keeps  ambens;    there  have  been 
many  other  conjectural  emendations.     Lambens  is  an  interpre- 
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tative  gloss  to  ambens,  for  which  the  early  editors  read  ambiens. 
Ambens  is  another  ancient  and  rare  form  from  ambedo,  like 
ambest  in  Paul.  Pest.  The  word,  in  the  form  ambesa,  is  used 
of  fire  in  Aen.  5,  752.  Lachmann  says  **neque  ambens  pro 
ambedens  jjrammatica  sana,"  but  that  begs  the  question. 

5,  429    tandem  conveniant  ea  quae  conventa  repente;   convecta 
Lachmann. 

This  verse  is  very  like  2,  1061,  where  he  has  coniecta,  and 
there  Lachmann  also  read  convecta.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
a  passive  use  of  convenio,  e.g.,  Livy,  30,  43,  7  qiiibus  conventis; 
and  the  words  conventus,  conventum  also  support  the  use :  1,  611 
conventu  conciliata.  He  would  hardly  have  used  conventa  here 
if  it  were  not  for  his  habit  of  repetition :  2,  63  gignant  genitasque 
resolvant,  300  gigni  gignentur  eadem;  1,  667  parte  reparcent; 
3,  969  cecidere  cadentque;  6,  355  quae  facile  insinuantur  et 
insinuata  repente. 

5,  491     densabant  procul  a  terris  fulgentia  templa ;  densebant, 
Lambinus. 

Lucretius  has  densendo,  denseri,  denserier,  condenseat;  and 
forms  of  densare  occur  in  other  authors,  often  with  MS  variants. 
There  is  no  other  occurrence  of  densabant  or  densebant  known; 
so  nebant,  lavebant,  tonebant  do  not  occur,  and  it  is  not  safe  in 
such  a  dubious  matter  to  depart  from  the  MS  reading;  hence 
densabant  should  be  retained.  Why  the  Romans  preferred  some- 
times to  conjugate  a  verb  differently  in  different  tenses  we  do 
not  know,  but  such  was  the  fact. 

5,  560     quis  potis  est  nisi  vis  animae;   quid  Faber,  animi  Lach- 
mann. 

Here  we  should,  expect  quid,  to  agree  with  modern  idiom, 
but  quis  is  both  masculine  and  feminine  and  may  stand.  Vis 
seems  to  demand  a  neuter,  but  Lucretius  may  have  felt  it  as  a 
feminine,  or  even  masculine  if  animi  be  read.  In  3,  354  quid 
sit  enim  corpus  sentire  quis  adferet  umquam,  Brieger  would 
read  quid.  Moreover,  quis  could  be  taken  with  a  supplied  vis: 
1,  222  donee  vis  obiit  quae  res  diverberet  ictu;  3,  636  si  subito 
medium  celeri  praeciderit  ictu  |  vis  aliqua  ut  sorsum  partem 
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secemat ;  5,  654  cursum  convertere  cogit  |  vis  eadem,  supra  quae 
terras  pertulit  orbem ;  5,  1152  circumretit  enim  vis  atque  iniuria 
quemque  |  atque  unde  exortast  ad  eum  plerumque  revertit ;  6,  71 
non  quo  violari  summa  deum  vis  |  possit  ut  ex  ira  poenas  petere 
imbibat  acris.  'Animae  should  be  retained  with  Brieger.  Lucre- 
tius is  careless  in  distinguishing  between  animus  and  anima: 
thus  in  557  animai,  560  animae,  563  animi  occur.  The  principle 
is  given  in  3,  421  sq. 

5,  589     alteram  utram  in  partem  filiun  quo  longius  absit ;  absint 
Lachmann. 

Lambinus  suggests  that  absit  may  have  filum  (**size,'* 
**body")  for  its  subject,  but  absit  may  be  impersonal, — ^**the 
farther  the  distance  may  be'':  4,  255  quale  sit  ut  videamus  et 
una  quam  procul  absit. 

5,  705    luna  potest  solis  radiis  perculsa  nitere;    percussa  Flor. 
31. 

Lucretius  uses  perculsus,  percutio,  percello,  and  often  the 
verbs  are  so  nearly  synonymous  that  either  one  may  be  used. 
So  in  5,  1223,  percussi  membra,  the  old  vulgate  and  perculsi. 
Such  being  the  case,  the  MSS  should  be  followed  here.  In  1,  13 
Lambinus  suggested  percussae  for  perculsae. 

5,  761     quae  faciunt   ignis   interstingui   atque   periri;    perire 
Marullus. 

In  3,  438  is  diffiundi  multoque  perire;  2,  275  ire  rapique^ 
yet  it  is  barely  possible  that  here  periri  is  right  and  is  due  to 
interstingui:  3,  1010  quod  tamen  expleri  nulla  ratione  potestur; 
1,  1045  suppleri  sununa  queatur;  6,  595  tremere  atque  movere. 
This  may  be  a  case  of  poetic  audacity :  Cic.  Tusc.  3,  20  nos  con- 
suetudine  pruhibenuir;    poeta  ius  suum  tenuit  et  dixit  audacius. 

5,  839     androgynem ;    androgynum  Marullus. 

There  are  two  Greek  words,  one  in  — t;?  and  the  other  in 
— 09;  the  former  would  make  its  accusative  in  — rjv^  of  which 
the  Latin  would  be  -en,  -em,  -an,  or  -am,  of  all  of  w^hich  Lach- 
mann gives  examples  from  proper  nouns.  Lucretius  had  no 
fixed  rule:  thus  he  has  homoeomerian  1.  830,  harmoniam  3,  100, 
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magneta  6,  908,  Curetas  2,  629,  presteras  6,  424,  crateres  (nom. 
pi.)  6,  701.  The  verse  is  so  extraordinary  in  expression,  meaning, 
language,  and  rhythm  that  the  probability  of  the  correctness  of 
androgynem  is  great. 

5,  844    nee  vitare  malum  nee  siimere  quod  volet  usus;    foret 
Lambinus. 

Foret  usus  occurs  in  1,  184;  4,  831,  841.  Wakefield  cites 
Hor.  A.  P.  71  si  volet  usus.  Lucr.  6,  9  flagitat  usus;  1,  1080; 
2,  237  natura  petit;  4,  870  quae  loca  ciunque  poscunt  umorem. 
L  is  written  for  i  in  2,  414;  5,  790;  I  know  of  no  occurrence  in 
the  Lucretian  MSS  of  v  for  f . 

5,  852    semina  qua  possis  membris  manare  remissis;    remissa 
Lachmann. 

Lambinus  and  Munro  keep  remissis.  I  now  think  remissis 
correct  as  referring  to  a  phj^siological  fact  attested  by  writers 
on  primitive  marriage,  e.g.,  Crawley,  Mystic  Rose,  and  suggested 
by  Lucr.  4,  1114. 

5,  885    ubera  mammarum  in  somnis  laetantia  quaeret ;  lactantia 
MaruUus. 

Defended  by  Ov.  M.  7,  321  and  many  other  passages;  at 
least  a  brilliant  conjecture  and  for  that  reason  to  be  examined 
closely.  Virg.  0.  3,  310  laeta  magis  pressis  manabunt  plurima 
mammis;  ibid.  317  gravido  ubere.  Lucretius  uses  laetus,  laetor 
frequently.  It  seems  strange  that  so  obvious  a  correction  as 
lactantia  did  not  occur  to  the  copyists.  But  acris  occurs  for 
aeris  in  3,  456,  an  unmetrical  blunder. 

5,  925    et  genus  humanum;   at  Lachmann. 

This  historical  sketch  begins  at  783  and  the  successive  stages 
follow  in  the  poet's  description,  introduced  by  multaque  837, 
855,  sed  neque  878,  nee  998,  inde  1011,  at  1028,  inque  1105  etc. 
In  subordinate  parts  of  the  paragraphs  adversative  particles 
occur :  at  818,  sed  826,  at  864,  871,  945,  sed  975,  1025,  at  1036, 
etc.  The  chances  are  that  he  intended  to  continue  with  et 
rather  than  at  in  925.  In  the  argumentative  part  of  the  poem 
at  occurs  several  times  when  beginning  paragraphs,  e.g.,  2,  167 ; 
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et  3,  31,  396,  548;  4,  762,  1209;  atque  4,  26.  He  has  been 
discussing  natural  history  and  now  turns  to  human  histor>\ 
At  and  et  are  both  good,  and  the  MSS  alone  can  decide. 

5,  934    nee  scibat  ferro  moUerier  arva;  molirier  Brix..  mollirier 
O  corr. 

Molirier  is  supported  by  Virg.  G.  1,  494.  Mollirier  occurs 
in  Ter.  Fh.  632,  and  in  Ov.  M.  6,  220  duraque  moUierant  sub- 
iectas  ungula  glebas;  Cic.  N.  D.  2,  130  moUitosque  agros:  Lucr. 
5,  780  mollia  terrae  arva;  5,  142  putribus  in  glebis  terrarum; 
5,  926  tellus  dura;  Varro  R.  R.  1,  20,  2  moUiorem  terram.  Mol- 
lirier must  be  regarded  as  a  deponent  and  moUio-moUior  may 
be  compared  with  the  active  and  deponent  forms  of  opino, 
cuncto,  frustro,  imito,  lamento,  modero,  odoro,  pigro,  reverto  and 
verso.  Lucretius  has  forms  in  -ier  of  verto,  moderor,  cunctor, 
and  imitor. 

5,  944    pabula  dira  tulit ;   dura  Naugerius. 

Lachmann  says  dira  is  absurd,  because  **  pabula  neque  gra- 
viter  olentia  neque  necantia  neque  ex  humana  carne  petita." 
Lucretius  elsewhere  does  not  call  food  dura;    lubido  is  dira  in 

4,  1046,  cupido  in  1090.  Pabula  laeta  he  has  frequently  and 
dira  is  the  opposite  of  laeta.  Dira  is  a  very  strong  word,  but 
Lucretius  is  not  idealizing  early  conditions:  wretchedness  and 
discomfort  prevailed;  genus  humanum  was  durius  926;  men 
lived  **niore  ferariinr'  982;  their  food  was  savajre  937  sq.,  965; 
cooking  was  unknown  \)W^^\  they  were  squalid  956;  they  had 
no  shelter  971.  Dims  and  diirus  approximate  in  meaning  to 
saevus,  and  this  aeeounts  for  the  variation  in  Ilor.  C.  2,  12,  2, 
and  dura  could  have  replaced  dira  in  Ov.  Tr.  3,  3,  5  dira  regione. 

5,  989     (luleia     lirniuebant     lamentis     lumina     vitae;      labentis 

Muretus. 

Bailey  and  Hri(»«i:er  retain  lamentis  in  the  sense  "with  lamen- 
tation." Livy  25,  3S,  S  non  lamentis  laerimiscpie  tanquam  ex- 
tinetos  prosequi.  There  is  no  irood  parallel  for  the  ablative  in 
Lucretius:  1,  41  aecjuo  animo;  1,  273  rapido  percurrens  turbine; 
1,  2SS  (lat   sonitu  ma»;no;    5,  271    Huit  a»rmine  dulci.     Tac.  77. 
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5,  15  cantu  aut  clamore;  Sail.  C.  1  vitam  silentio  transeant: 
cf .  other  examples  in  Roby  L,  0.  1236.  Lucr.  6,  1248  is  dubious : 
lacrimis   lassi   luctuque   redibant,   but   lassus  is  used  alone   in 

4,  957.  If  lamentis  can  stand  syntactically,  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  it. 

5,  1020    nee  laedere  nee  violare;   violari  Lachmann. 

5,  1155  qui  violat  factis  communia  foedera  pacis,  and  for  the 
two  verbs  4,  505  et  violare  fidem  primam  et  convellere  tota 
fundamenta ;  2,  436  laedit  aut  iuvat,  429  titillare  quam  laedere ; 
3,  149  laeditur  laetitiaque  viget.  There  is  nothing  in  Lucretius' 
account  that  defends  violari  in  spite  of  Epicurus'  (DL.  10,  150) 
fiXdiTTeiv  ^  /SXairreaOai.  On  the  other  hand,  he  likes  to  group 
synonymous  verbs:  5,  952  scatere  atque  erumpere,  961  valere 
et  vivere.  Again,  if  the  poet  had  been  conscious  of  Epicurus' 
maxim,  which  is  a  statement  of  iucaioavvt)  and  not  germane 
to  his  description,  he  would  have  written  something  like  finitimi 
nee  se  violari  nee  violare. 

5,  1035     illis  iratus  petit  atque  infessus  inurget;   infestus  Q*. 

Infestus  occurs  in  ten  other  places  with  no  MS  variation, 
and  in  2,  521  infessa  also  occurs  where  infesta  is  generally  read. 
Infestus  is  supposed  to  be  a  participial  formation,  in-fenstiLS 
from  fendo  (rejected,  however,  by  Walde),  and  in  seven  places 
in  the  poem  it  is  a  pure  attributive  adjective;  but  in  5,  983 
and  1124,  and  possibly  in  2,  1143,  it  is  a  predicate  adjective  and 
approximates  to  a  participle;  in  2,  521  and  here  where  the 
spelling  is  infoss-  it  might  have  been  replaced  by  a  participle; 
perhaps  infenstus  of  Brix.  points  to  such  a  theory.  But  it  is 
more  probable  that  infessus  stands  for  infensus  here,  and  so 
Avancius  read;  it  is  a  synonym  of  iratus  and  this  is  the  only 
place  in  the  poem  where  infestus  is  grouped  with  another  ad- 
jective. Drak.  on  Livy  2,  46,  7  gives  many  examples  of  MS 
variation  between  infensus  and  infestus. 

5,  1058    pro  vario  sensu  varias  res  voce  notaret ;  varia  Bentley. 

Varias  res  is  Lucretian:  1,  829  variae  res,  816  variis  varias 
res  rebus;  2,  62  res  varias;  4,  737  variis  rebus;  but  also  varias 
voces  4,  221,  voces  variasque  5,  1060,  varias  voces  1088.     Yet 
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the  shift  of  meaning  is  very  slight :  thus  in  1,  298  varies  renim 
odores,  variamm  rerum  odores  would  be  a  slight  change,  and 
similarly  in  5,  1087  varii  sensus  animalia,  varia  sensus  animalia, 
of  course  unmetrical  changes  in  both  passages ;  but  4,  1223  varia 
producit  sorte  figuras.  Lucretius  is  so  fond  of  hypallage  with 
the  adjective  that  we  are  not  justified  in  departing  from  the 
MSS.  As  Wakefield  says,  **eodem  redit  sive  quis  res  varias 
voce  significet  an  varia  voce  res." 

5,  1067    at  catulos;  et  Lachmann. 

The  previous  line  begins  with  et,  but  Lucretius  has  no 
objection  to  a  repeated  et  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse :  2,  299- 
300,  504-505,  986-987;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  any 
objection  to  et-at:  3,  191-192,  200-201,  299-300,  401-402,  639-640. 
In  1,  1087-1090  there  is  the  sequence  at-et-atque-et.  The  choice 
here  between  at  and  et  is  a  mere  matter  of  punctuation;  with 
a  semicolon  after  complent  at  the  end  of  1066,  et  may  follow 
introducing  the  second  part  of  the  sentence ;  but  with  a  period, 
at  begins  a  new  sentence  and  points  the  contrast  between  the 
hostile  and  friendly  voices  of  the  dogs.  As  a  rule  in  Lucretius 
where  et  begins  two  verses  in  succession,  the  sentences  or  clauses 
are  closely  knit  together,  and  there  is  no  one  of  the  thirteen 
cases  where  et  so  repeated  begins  a  new  sentence.  The  sequence 
here  is  like  that  in  3,  401-402,  639-640. 

6,  1076     et  fremitum  patulis  sub  naribus  edit  ad  arma;    ubi 

Lachmann,  ibi  Brieijer. 

Sub  is  retained  by  Bailey  and  it  seems  defensible  by  Virg. 
G.  8,  85  volvit  sub  naribus  i^nem.  The  Lucretian  sentence  falls 
into  two,  not  three,  parts,  a.s  inter  equas  1074  corresponds  to 
alias  1077  and  illustrates  the  j;eneral  principle  expressed  in 
1061  of  t^audia  on  the  one  hand  and  metus  and  dolor  on  the 
other.  Sub  is  used  as  in  4,  543  cum  tuba  depresso  graviter  sub 
niurnuire  nuitrit.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that  nowhere  in  the 
poem  does  sub  follow  a  word  endintr  in  s,  while  ubi  or  ibi  does 
so  at  least  eight  times  (1,  171,  156,  250;  3,  798;  6,  175,  277; 
3,  28;  6,  175).  There  is  no  other  passa^^e  in  the  poem  where 
sub  has  been  chanj'ed  to  ubi  or  ibi. 
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6,  1086    corvonimque  gregis;   greges  0  corr. 

It  is  now  well  established  that  the  ending  -is  is  permissible 
in  the  nominative  plural:  so  animantis,  exstantis,  montis, 
parentis,  imbris,  partis,  visentis,  vitalis,  plangentis,  duplieis, 
aventis,  plorantis,  omnis,  pascentis  are  read  by  modem  editors 
where  the  archetype  shows  that  orthography.  But  where  the 
Oblongus  has  -is  it  should  be  restored,  thus  volueris  1,  2;  1034 
labentis,  5,  1315  quatientis,  6.  471  vestis,  4,  1255  uxoris,  6,  671 
tempestatis,  833  volantis  and  here  in  5,  1085.  And  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  archaic  forms  reported  by  Lachmann  on  1, 
805  from  Q  and  the  Schedae,  and  the  quotations  by  Nonius  are 
correct:  3,  598  omnis,  4,  413  gentis,  1,  495  retinentis,  305  vestis, 
6,  782  gravis,  160  nubis,  4,  952  poplitis,  494  odoris,  3,  1017 
carnificis;   see  Neue-Wagener  Formenlehre  1,  381. 

5,  1096    ut  ramosa  tamen ;  et  MaruUus. 

Lucretius  nowhere  else  has  ut  tamen  in  a  like  connection. 
Still  the  ut  may  stand  as  a  variant  from  the  common  cum  tamen ; 
or  it  may  be  merely  an  adverb  of  manner;  or  possibly  still,  it 
is  a  survival  of  the  rare  locative  use,  found  in  6,  550  where  see 
Munro's  note:  ** where  disregarding  the  hypothesis  of  lightning'^ 
etc.  or  **as  on  the  other  hand  the  fire  is  forced  out."  Munro's 
translation  ** without  this"  expresses  the  force  of  tamen  in  any 
case.    See  his  note  on  5,  1177. 

5,  1099    emicat   interdum  fiammai   fervidus  ardor;    et  mieat 
MaruUus. 

Emicat  occurs  in  2,  195  and  4,  1050  and  in  the  same  metrical 
position;  micat  3,  289,  micant  5,  514,  micantibus  5,  1204 — all 
within  the  verse  and  later  than  the  first  foot.  Emicat  was 
retained  by  Lambinus.  No  connective  is  needed  here  any  more 
than  in  3,  478  sq.,  where  seven  verbs  follow  with  no  conjunction. 
A  good  parallel  is  1,  347  in  saxis  ac  speluncis  permanat  aquarum  | 
liquidus  umor  et  uberibus  flent  omnia  guttis :  |  dissipat  in  corpus, 
sese  cibus  omne  animantum :  |  crescunt  arbusta  et  fetus  in  tem- 
pore fundunt  |  .  .  .  .  inter  saepta  meant  voces  et  clausa  domo- 
rum  I  transvolitant,  rigidum  permanat  frigus  ad  ossa. 
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5,  1152  circumretit  enim  ins  atque  iniuriam  quemque ;  vis 
Brix.    Iniiiria  0  corr.,  a  necessary  change. 

Lucretius  nowhere  else  has  ins  in  the  nominative  singular, 
but  he  has  nowhere  else  vis,  nom.,  in  the  abstract  sense  of 
violence,  although  it  is  one  of  his  commonest  words.  Violentia 
he  has  twice,  and  vis  violenta  also  twice:  3,  296  of  lions  and 
5,  964  of  man — violenta  viri  vis  atque  inpensa  libido.  In  5, 
1144  iuraque  constituere,  and  in  1147  men  fell  sub  leges  artaque 
iura;  in  1150  they  became  weary  of  living  vi,  by  force,  and 
indeed  the  word  is  not  infrequent  in  the  accusative,  per  vim, 
and  in  the  ablative  in  this  meaning  which  is  aided  by  the  case. 
In  1155  a  peaceful  life  can  not  be  had  by  him  qui  violat  factis 
communia  foedera  pacis.  lus  atque  iniuria  together  make  up 
the  object  of  the  communia  foedera,  and  the  citizen  must  answer 
at  all  times  either  by  ius  or  by  iniuria  for  his  conduct ;  the  two 
Words  together  imply  the  supremacy  of  law.  Circumretit  con- 
tains the  metaphor,  trite  among  the  ancients,  of  the  law  as  a 
mesh  or  web;  in  this  net  all  citizens  are  caught  both  good  and 
bad,  for  to  the  law  they  subject  themselves  for  the  common 
good.  Circumretit  vis  without  iniuria  is  impossible;  circumretit 
ius,  with  or  without  iniuria  is  natural. 

5,  1214  et  taciti  motus  hunc  possint  ferre  laborem;  soUiciti 
Bentley ;  et  tanti  Avancius ;  Wakefield  and  Bockemueller 
retain  et  taciti. 

Silence  is  characteristic  of  the  ni^jht:  4,  460  severa  silentia 
noctis  (montis  OQ).  582  noctivafro  strepitu  ....  taciturna 
silentia  ruinpi.  The  (jiiiet  and  silence  of  heaven  is  a  common- 
place. The  nieanin«i:  of  the  text  is  "how  lon^;  the  ramparts  of 
the  world  and  its  silent  motion  may  be  able  to  endure  toil.*' 
Lucretius  has  nowhere  a  qualifyin^r  genitive  with  labore  ex- 
pressinji:  the  weariness  of  doin*;  somethin":.  Although  the  word 
occurs  twenty-one  times,  he  has  a  dependent  }j:enitive  but  once 
to  d(»note  the  person  who  experiences  the  toil,  never  the  cause 
of  it :  thus  2,  2  alterius  spectare  laborem.  Four  times  he  has 
an  adjective  pronoun:  1,  218;  2,  1160  nostro;  2,  730  meo;  5, 
869  suo.  The  source  of  the  toil  he  expresses  once  by  in  eo  3,  999 
and  once  ))v  inde  5,  1152.     More  often  he  uses  the  word  without 
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reference,  as  in  5,  1272  nee  poterat  pariter  durum  suflferre 
laborem;    cf.  1,  141;    2,  12,  1163,  1165;    3,  62,  366,  419,  460; 

4,  958,  1121;  5.  213,  1359;  6,  1243.  Solliciti  motus  as  a  genitive 
qualifying  laborem  is  then  scarcely  Lucretian.  Motus  is  so 
important  in  the  Epicurean  system  that  Lucretius  almost  per- 
sonifies it:  4,  655  motus  reposcunt;  2,  970  motus  novitate  labo- 
rent;  3,  1040  motus  languescere;  2,  569  nee  superare  queunt 
motus;  4,  863  quae  sunt  exercita  motu.  If  he  can  say  motus 
laborare,  he  can  say  also  motus  ferre  laborem. 

5,  1225     poenarum  grave  sit  solvendi  tempus  adauctum;    adac- 

tum    MaruUus,    adultum    Lachmann,    adductum    quidam 
apud  Havercamp.    Dentis  adactus  5.  1330,  adauctum  OQ. 

Tempus  adultum  may  be  said  after  the  analogy  of  aetas 
adulta  4,  1 038 ;  tempus  adaugescere  is  an  unexampled  expression, 
and  Wakefield's  adauctum  for  ad  maturitatem  seems  impossible. 
If  adauctum  be  retained,  the  meaning  is  **lest  the  fullness  of 
the  hour  of  paying  the  penalty  should  come."  Lucretius  has 
adaugescit  once,  in  2,  296  adaugescit  quidquam;  adauctu  2,  1122 
nam  quaecumque  vides  hilaro  grandescere  adauctu  paulatimque 
gradus  aetatis  scandere  adultae;  crescere  adaucta  2,  564;  con- 
venere  adaucta  6,  508;  adaugmen  6,  614.  In  all  these  places 
there  is  suggestion  of  progress  to  a  definite  completion,  and 
all  of  them  are  unusual  phrases.  We  should  expect  to  find  the 
word  and  its  associates  strangely  used.  The  metaphor  is  a  legal 
one  and  reminds  one  of  the  phrase  dies  solvendae  pecuniae, 
usurarum,  venit  of  the  date  of  enforcing  payment  of  an  obli- 
gation. The  jurists  said  annus  cedere  incipit,  dies  incipit  cedere, 
tempus  cedit,  and  this  goes  on  until  dies  venit;  the  obligation 
begins  to  nin  until  finally  it  is  due.  This  growth  in  the  obli- 
gation may  be  in  the  poet's  mind:  the  admissum  foede  will 
surely  call  for  its  penalty,  and  the  progress  toward  the  date 
of  final  payment  may  be  poetically  expressed  by  adauctum — 
which  is  itself  a  juristic  word  (D.  40,  4,  57) ;  in  plain  prose 
the  thought  could  be  expressed  **ne  tempus  maturum  solvendae 
poenae  venerit. ' '  There  is  much  evidence  in  the  poem  of  Lucre- 
tius'  legal  knowledge. 
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5,  1254    a  radicibus;    ab  MaruUus:   1,  352  ab  radicibus  and 

repeatedly  ab  rebiis ;  ef .  Herte  Praep,  1. 

Woltjer,  Archiv  11,  250  notes  that  O  in  6,  921  has  a  rebus. 
Excluding  the  Greek  words  absinthium  and  habrotonum,  Lucre- 
tius begins  the  verse  with  a  caelo  1,  788,  a  terris  4,  417,  but  ab 
dubiis  followed  by  ab  se  4,  468,  ab  luitur  4,  876,  absterrere  4, 
1064,  absterrent  4,  1234,  abstrahit  3,  260,^nd  these  are  the  only 
cases  where  words  beginning  with  ab  or  abs  stand  first. 

6,  1273    nam  f uit  in  pretio ;  turn  Lachmann,  iam  Bockemueller. 

Lachmann  says  nam  is  impossible  ''quod  causam  indicat  pro 
eflfectu.'*  Here  nam  is  an  asseverative  particle  in  the  meaning 
** surely''  or  ** certainly"  as  in  1,  10;  5,  793,  868,  916,  1140, 
1145,  1412.  In  this  social  epic  the  poet's  style  is  different  from 
that  of  any  other  part  of  the  poem,  and  nowhere  else  does  he 
use  so  many  particles  of  transition.  He  has  nam,  causal,  in  the 
sense  ** because"  or  **the  reason  is  that"  in  5,  1043,  1250,  1291, 
1330,  and  in  the  elliptical  use  **I  say  this,  for"  in  857,  884,  1204. 
The  word  generally  introduces  a  confirmation  or  illustration 
or  explanation,  or  reason,  but  the  clause  introduced  may  have 
only  a  vague  reference  to  the  general  subject,  not  containing 
a  logical  cause  for  what  immediately  precedes.  The  contrast 
of  then  and  now — tum  and  nunc — occurs  several  times  in  this 
part,  and  the  conjecture  is  very  attractive;  Lucretius  would 
have  done  well  to  have  written  it.  There  is  no  trace  of  a 
variant  in  any  nianiiseript  and  I  know  of  no  example  of  the 
corruption  of  tu-  to  na-  in  O  and  Q.  No  commentator  before 
Lachmann  suspected  nam,  and  the  reason  is  plain :  like  our 
English  '^for"  the  word  is  sometimes  a  colorleas  particle. 

5,  1325     et  torram  niinitante  niente  ruebant ;    fronte  Lachmann. 

Minitante  mente  is  an  adverbial  expression  like  sagaei  mente 
1,  1022,  niente  vigcnte  1,  925,  pacata  mente  5,  1203.  The  Ro- 
manic lanfruages  inherited  the  idiom.  Before  Lachmann  no 
one  questioned  the  readin<r,  and  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  has 
given  any  ar^jument  in  support  of  the  conjecture  except  Munro 
in  his  citation  of  Ovid  Am.  3,  13,  15  vituli  nondum  metuenda 
fronte  minaces;    but  Lucretius  did  not  write  metuenda,  a  met- 
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rical  equivalent  of  minitante.  Of  course  it  is  the  face  of  the 
bull  that  is  dreaded,  for  that  implies  horns  and  hooves  also; 
here  it  is  not  merely  threatened  evil  but  the  tearing  up  of  the 
earth  that  was  actually  done  by  the  bulls  with  hoof  and  not 
with  forehead.  In  the  lines  preceding  they  tossed  and  trampled 
and  gored,  and  in  1325  they  plowed  up  the  earth  (ruebant) 
menacingly,  which  is  indicated  just  as  well  by  minitante  mente 
as  by  f route.  Animals  have  mens :  3,  299  cervorum  f rigida  mens 
est.  In  Ovid  the  steers,  vituli  not  tauri,  are  mentioned  with 
pigs,  heifers,  rams,  and  kids  as  the  annua  pompa  of  a  sacrifice, 
and  the  passage  does  not  support  the  proposed  change  in  the 
least  degree.  This  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  Lachmann's 
influence.  One  thinks  of  a  bull  as  minitante  fronte,  but  mente 
is  the  more  difficult  reading. 

5,  1400  tum  caput  atque  humeros  plexis  redimire  coronis  | 
floribus  et  foliis  lascivia  laeta  movebat;  monebat  Ma- 
rullus. 

Membra  moventes  occurs  in  the  next  line.  Moneo  does  not 
occur  in  the  poem,  but  the  construction  is  good  Latin,  although 
generally  later  than  Lucretius.  Instead  of  mcmeo  he  uses  doceo 
1143,  1303,  1383,  1453,  or  perdoceo  1438,  or  monstro  1106.  If 
movebat  is  to  be  retained,  the  syntax  is  like  5,  945  at  sedare 
sitim  fluvii  fontesque  vocabant,  or  5,  1015  ignis  enim  curavit 
ut  alsia  corpora  ....  possent,  or  5,  1028  at  varios  linguae 
sonitus  natura  subegit.  But  I  am  unable  to  bring  any  example 
of  such  a  construction  with  moveo,  and  the  only  justification  for 
it  would  be  the  occurrence  of  moventes  in  the  following  line 
and  the  alliteration  and  assonance  of  the  sentence.  The  nearest 
parallel  is  Livy  23,  31,  11  maxime  ut  hoc  ferretur  moverat 
quod  .... 

5,  1442     tum  mare  velivolis  florebat;    iam  Lachmann. 

It  is  not  probable  that  iam  should  follow  on  the  iam  of  1440 
with  still  another  iam  in  1443;  he  repeats  other  particles  but 
not  iam,  iamiam  3,  894  excepted.  In  2,  431-2;  6,  8-10  the 
particle  is  not  used  in  anaphora  and  there  are  two  sentences. 
The  tum  is  here  a  mere  connective  particle  as  in  1397  sq.    He 
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has  iam  turn  close  together  in  5,  1026,  1037,  1169;  turn  .  .  .  . 
iam  1,  157,  599-601;  4,  1166;  6,  1155-6;  iam  ...  .  turn  1,  315- 
16 ;   3,  598-600. 

6,  28    qua  possemus  ad  id  recta  contendere  cursu;    recto  Lac- 
tantius,  0  corr. 

4 

For  Lucretian  usage  the  following  passages  are  important: 
4,  93  nee  recta  viarum  ostia  sunt  qua  contendant  exire  coortae; 

3,  6  quid  enim  contendat  hirundo  cycnis,  aut  quidnam  tremulis 
facere  artubus  haedi  consimile  in  cursu  possint;  2,  11  conten- 
dere nobilitate;  4,  1272  eicit  enim  sulcum  recta  regione  viaque; 
2,  249  sed  nil  omnino  <recta>  regione  viai;  4,  609  at  simu- 
lacra viis  derectis  omnia  tendunt;  4,  514  normaque  si  fallax 
rectis  regionibus  exit ;  2,  197  nam  quo  magis  ursimus  alte  derecta. 
Recto  contendere  cursu  is  plainly  not  in  his  manner;  the  two 
ablatives  are  of  different  character,  for  one  might  run  on  the 
wrong  road.  To  be  sure,  he  uses  recta  without  a  noun,  but 
viam  and  tramite  occur  in  the  previous  line  and  qua  takes  up 
via ;  Epicurus  showed  the  way  by  which,  straightforward  along 
the  upward  path  (so  Postgate,  Flaws,  etc.,  14),  in  running  we 
could  strain  on  towards  the  highest  good.  Cursus  occurs  many 
times  in  the  poem  and  six  times  without  a  modifying  word; 
the  adjectives  used  with  it  are  longo,  perennis,  medio,  varios, 
quingentos.  In  Livy  26,  43,  8  occurs  rectus  in  Africam  cursus 
est  which  is  a  supplement  by  a  humanist;  I  know  of  no  other 
example  of  rectus  cursus.  Reeta  via  is  found  in  Plant.  As.  54, 
Ter.  HT.  706,  And.  600;  reeta  alone  Phor.  859,  Ad.  433;  Quint. 
10,  1,  21)  and  frequently.  And  Cic.  Fin.  1,  57  o  praeelaram 
beate  vivendi  .  .  .  .  et  direetam  viam.  The  change  to  recta  is 
just  the  ehan^re  that  a  careless  serilx?  would  make. 

6,  129     tuni    perterrierepo  sonitu   dat   missa    f  ra<rorem ;    scissa 
Bernavs,  fissa  Laehniann. 

Fissa  occurs  only  in  4,  680  fissa  feraruni  unijula ;  seissa  does 
not  occur  at  all  in  L.,  but  he  has  other  parts  of  scindo  with 
reference*  to  the  simulacra  4,  149,  153,  and  to  odor  fumus  vapor 

4,  93;  he  uses  the  word  also  of  the  rending  of  the  soul.  Ellis 
in  Journ.  Phil.  2.  220  retaius  missa  with  the  earlier  editors.    The 
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best  argument  for  some  change  is  Epicurus*  Hli^^^  v€<l>&v; 
Lambiniis  interpreted  **procella  emissa  edit  fragorem."  The 
subject  of  dat  is  not  expressed;  it  may  be  procella  as  Lambinus 
thought  or  perhaps  nubes :  Lucretius  was  indifferent  or  he  would 
have  supplied  a  nominative.  It  makes  little  difference  whether 
the  cloud  or  the  wind  makes  the  crash  which  is  compared  to  the 
explosion  of  a  little  bladder;  there  displosa  does  not  necessitate 
scissa  because  the  bladder  has  not  a  procella  inside  of  it;  dis- 
plosa represents  the  force  outside ;  it  will  not  make  a  noise  until 
it  is  exploded,  but  the  cloud  makes  a  noise  by  the  action  of  the 
procella  within  it  making  its  way  out:  missa  and  displosa  are 
not  parallel.  But  in  the  next  paragraph,  132,  he  considers  the 
theory  of  the  tearing  apart  of  the  clouds — 137  fit  quoque  ut 
interdum  validi  vis  incita  venti  perscindat  nubem.  That  is  his 
way,  pedetemptim  progrediens,  one  thing  at  a  time.  The  par- 
ticiple, whether  it  be  missa  or  scissa  or  fissa,  must  be  a  word 
that  is  applicable  to  both  procella  and  nubes,  and  the  only  one 
of  the  three  is  missa,  in  the  sense  **let  go."  This  meaning  of 
the  word  is  very  common:  6,  300,  310  venti  vis  missa  cf.  320; 
515  nubila  mittunt  umorem  pluvium,  and  particularly  293  tantus 
discidio  nubis  ventique  procella  mittitur. 

6,  131  saepe  ita  dat  parvum  sonitum  displosa  repente;  saepe 
det  haut  Lachmann,  pariter  MaruUus,  magnam  Voss, 
Wakefield,  noenu  ita  dat  Bernays,  and  there  are  many 
others. 

The  question  at  issue  is  whether  the  exploding  little  bladder 
makes  a  little  or  a  big  noise!  One  would  suppose  that  a  big 
bladder  would  make  a  big  noise  and  a  little  one  a  little  one. 
Here  we  are  warned  that  the  bladder  is  little  because  parva  is 
expressly  stated;  Lucretius  might  have  said  simply  that  a 
bursting  bladder  makes  a  noise,  or  that  either  an  ordinary  or 
a  large  bladder  makes  a  big  noise  or  that  a  little  one  makes  a 
little  noise,  i.e.,  thunder  on  a  small  scale;  the  last  is  what  he 
said  and  what  we  should  not  say;  and  therefore  we  object  to 
his  saying  it.  He  uses  many  adjectives  with  sonitus — gravis, 
magnus,  perterricrepus,  ingens,  terribilis,  terrificus,  fragilis; 
and  the  cycni  canor  is  parvus  in  4,  182;    parvus  otherwise  he 
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uses  with  great  freedom  and  with  such  words  as  fons,  tempus, 
humor,  signiun,  nubes.  So  Ovid  has  parvus  of  sonus,  Pont.  3, 
3,  10.  Yet  in  Isidorus'  time  the  bladder  quamvis  parva  magnum 
tamen  sonitum  emisit.  Seneca  N,  Q.  2,  27  discusses  thunder: 
the  first  kind  is  the  grave  murmur  made  by  clauso  vento;  the 
second  is  fragor  qualem  audiri  solemus  cum  super  caput  alicuius 
dirupta  vesica  est:  talia  eduntur  tonitrua  cum  conglobata  dis- 
solvitur  nubes  et  eum  quo  distenta  fuerat  spiritum  emisit — which 
again  supports  missa  in  129. 

6,  296  incidit  in  valida  maturo  cuhnine  nubem;  gravidam 
Bentley,  validam  Juntine,  calidam  Bernays;  fulmine 
Marullus. 

The  correct  reading  is  calidam  ....  cuhnine,  and  so  Ellis. 
It  is  impossible  that  fulmine,  which  has  occurred  so  frequently, 
should  have  been  extruded  by  cuhnine,  a  word  that  occurs  no- 
where else  in  the  poem;  it  is  here  a  synonym  of  vertex  298; 
with  fulmine  in  296,  quem  patrio  vocitamus  nomine  fulmen, 
298,  is  gratuitous.  Culmen  and  vertex  share  many  meanings 
and  Lucretius  is  using  technical  language  here.  On  the  other 
hand  Bentley  read  culmina  for  fulmina  in  ManU.  2,  892  and  in 
Lucretius  fientur  stands  for  cientur  in  6,  520.  But  when  Seneca 
in  the  Xaturales  Quaestiones  uses  such  strange  words  as  pogoniae. 
cyparissiae,  trabes,  pithiae  in  relation  to  meteorological  phenom- 
ena, we  should  be  slow  to  change  such  a  word  as  culmen  here. 

6,  324     at  eeleri  ferme  percurrunt  fulmina  lapsu;   et  Marullus. 

This  verse  is  so  dubious — Briefer  and  Giussani  regard  it  as 
a  ditt()*j:raphy  of  323 — that  it  should  be  retained  untfl  some  final 
disposition  of  the  line  be  decided  on, 

6,  365  (luoruin  utruniciue  opus  est  fabrieanda  ad  fulmina  nobis; 
nubi  Laehniaiin  who  would  not  have  Lucretius  a  Cyclops. 

Nobis,  liowever,  may  mean  *'in  our  opinion^';  nobis  has 
to  be  supplied  in  374  freta  sunt  haec  anni  nominitanda,  and  nos 
must  be  supplied  with  perspicere  and  videre  in  380,  cf.  139. 
In  the  sixth  book  Menmiius  is  not  mentioned  whose  name  turns 
up  so  unexpectedly  in  other  books,  just  as  nobis  does  here;    cf. 
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5,  164,  1282.  Very  likely  if  the  poet  had  revised  the  sixth  book 
we  should  find  Memmi  here  instead  of  nobis.  There  are  traces 
of  an  address  to  some  one  in  73  sq.  but  in  80  he  says  quam 
quidem  ut  a  nobis  ratio  verissima  longe  reiciat,  and  after  96  he 
does  not  seem  to  address  anybody  other  than  the  reader,  113, 
and  then  rarely:  e.g.,  168  videas,  169  cemas;  but  170  cemimus, 
171  aceipimus,  189  eontemplator,  191  videbis,  187  ne  tibi  sit 
frudi  quod  nos  inferne  videmus,  194  poteris,  245  te,  251  reamur, 
262  nostrum  caput,  298  vocitamus,  314  caedimus  (L.  was  then 
a  stonecutter!),  335  adde,  407  possimus,  409  queamus,  411 
possis,  477  videmus,  536  percipe,  rearis.  Nobis  itself  is  general 
as  in  3,  129 ;  see  my  note  there.  For  the  position  at  the  end  of 
the  verse,  cf.  3,  9,  321;  5,  543,  872.  Lambinus  preferred  to 
interpret  as  in  4,  1268  nee  moUes  opu'  sunt  motus  uxoribus 
hilum. 

6,  428     fervescunt   graviter  spirantibus   lacita   fiabris;     incita 

Plor.  31. 

Incita  is  a  gloss  on  lacita,  an  obsolete  word,  mentioned  by 
Festus  and  read  by  Lambinus  in  4,  1146,  1206.  So  in  5,  1068 
laetant  (MS)  is  also  the  correct  reading. 

6,  429  et  quaecumque  in  eo  tum  sint  deprensa  tumultu  [  navigia 
in  summum  veniunt  vexata  periclum;  sunt  Antonius 
Marius,  veniant  Lachmann. 

**  Should  any  ships  be  then  caught  in  that  turmoil,  they  are 
harried  and  come  into  great  danger."  Of  course  a  new  sentence 
begins  with  429.  F.  Schroeter,  Conditionalsaetze  18,  gives  as 
examples  of  the  present  indicative  followed  by  the  perfect  sub- 
junctive 1,  410  and  4,  557;  the  use  of  the  indicative  in  both 
clauses  is  far  more  frequent  {ibid.,  7).  Draeger  Synt.  II  619 
cites  Cic.  1  Cat.  31  si  aquam  gelidam  biberint  primo  relevari 
videntur. 

6,  447  turbinis  inmanem  vim  provomit  atque  procellat;  pro- 
cellae  Flor.  31. 

Procellat  ** which  Wakefield  absurdly  retains"  (Munro)  does 
not  occur  anywhere  else  but  is  no  stranger  than  Milton's  verb 
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** tempests";   it  was  read  in  the  first  three  editions.    Lucretius 

has  only  proeella,  procellas  and  procellis  of  procella,  but  pro- 

cellae  is  supported  by  Sen.  N.  Q.  2,  22,  2  videamus  quanto  pro- 

cellae  viribus  ruant,  quanto  vertantur  impetu  turbines;    and 

he  has  the  genitive  singular  at  least  twice.     If  there  is  such  a 

verb  as  procellare,  it  is  related  to  procella  as  cenare  to  cena, 

buUare  to  bulla,  comare  to  coma,  lacrimare  to  lacrima;   cf.  the 

list  in  Koby  I  955.     Watson  translates  **it  vomits  forth  and 

tempests  abroad  the  impetuous  fury  of  a  whirlwind."    In  our 

MSS  I  can  find  no  example  of  t  for  e;   here  procellat  may  be 

due  to  provomit,  itself  iira^.      He  likes  to  use  strange  words 
together. 

6,  452    hoc  super  in  caeli  spatio ;   supero  Lachmann. 

In  2,  602  aeris  in  spatio  occurs  without  supero  or  any  other 
similar  adjective,  and  he  has  ex  supero  several  times  with  no 
noun.  Supema  (edd.  superne)  in  statione  is  found  in  6,  192, 
superum  lumen  6,  856;  super,  supera,  insuper  also  occur  and 
Bockemueller  read  insuper  here  and  suggested  hie  super;  Lam- 
binus  proposed  supera.  Before  Lachmann  hoc  super  was  the 
vulgate,  which  Creech  explained  as  ''quod  supra  nostrum 
caput";  cf.  1,  65.  Superne  is  used  in  the  same  way  in  6,  491, 
544,  597;  1,  1105.  But  hoc  is  doubtful.  Why  should  he  all  at 
once  particularize  the  space  of  heaven!  Was  there  some  other 
sky  besides!  For  several  hundred  lines  he  has  been  referring 
to  meteorological  phenomena  with  only  a  ^^eneral  reference  to 
the  sky,  and  now  "this"  expanse  of  sky  is  mentioned  that  can 
be  defended  only  by  450  prospectu  maris  in  majrno  caeloque 
patenti,  which  includes  the  sea  as  well,  and  483  hune  caelum 
that  few  are  bold  enou^^h  to  read.  Hoc  has  nothing;  to  do  with 
caeli  spatio.  The  para«;raph  is  exceptional  in  having  no  con- 
nection, or  a  very  sli^rht  one,  with  the  one  that  precedes;  in  this 
it  is  like  712  and  848.  Hoc  super  may  be  explained  in  two  ways : 
it  either  means  super  "above,''  or  it  is  adverbial  in  the  sense 
"as  well";  cf.  1,  649;  the  .former  suits  the  sense  better,  the 
latter  the  syntax. 
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6,  464    exiguis  tamen  inter  se  compressa  teneri;    comprensa 
Lambinus. 

Lucretius  hajs  numerous  examples  of  premo  and  its  com- 
pounds, and  of  prehendo,  and  yet  there  is  no  example  of  such 
a  corruption  with  these  words,  and  I  can  find  no  example  of  the 
corruption  of  ns  into  ss  in  other  words.  Tenere  is  used  with 
oppressum  in  4,  763  and  there  is  the  sequence  5,  484  cogebant 
486  condensa  coiret  487  expressus  489  volabant  etc.  In  6,  478 
expressa  feruntur  ....  sufficiunt  nubis  occurs  and  as  haec 
faciunt  comes  here  in  455  so  in  6,  181  expressa  repente  semina 
quae  faciunt.  The  difference  in  meaning  is  on  the  one  hand 
''although  they  be  but  intertwined  ....  yet  press  together  and 
cling  to  one  another"  and  '*yet  catch  and  cling  to  one  another." 
The  difficulty  in  the  voice  of  the  participle  is  no  greater  with 
one  reading  than  with  the  other.  The  change  from  compressa 
to  comprendunt  in  456  is  no  greater  than  from  teneri  to  congre- 
gantur.  The  emendation  is  a  brilliant  one  but  compressa  need 
not  be  changed.  There  is  no  probability  of  compressa  standing 
for  comprensa ;  cf .  above  on  5,  1035. 

6,  600    idque  suis  confusa  velit  complere  minis ;    adque  Lach- 
mann,  imque  Lambinus. 

Wakefield  retained  id  as  **id  quod  hiatu  fecerit";  Ellis, 
Journ,  Phil.  2,  213  as  **the  void."  I  suggested  in  my  commen- 
tary that  id  might  go  with  hiatum  taken  as  a  neuter,  but  I  now 
think  id  is  used  as  in  4,  1274  idque  sua  causa  consuerunt  causa 
moveri;  and  1,  655  id  quoque.  Creech  paraphrased  by  ilium 
which  should  be  supplied  in  thought,  but  idque  means  **and  so." 
It  occurs  in  5,  1434  and  6,  1237  with  general  reference,  and  with 
specific  reference  in  3,  145  and  4, 1048.  There  is  no  good  parallel 
in  our  MSS  for  such  a  corruption  of  a  to  i.  For  the  free  use 
of  a  neuter  pronoun  cf.  above  4,  615. 

6,  624    verrentes  aequora  venti;  ponti  Nice,  ventis  Lachmann. 

Ellis  keeps  venti;  5,  266  and  388  verrentes  aequora  venti. 
The  repetition  is  to  our  taste  **absurda  et  sine  pondere"  as 
Lachmann  says,  but  the  poet  is  very  fond  of  repetitions,  espec- 
ially of  favorite  phrases.     It  is  not  strange  that  six  lines  later 
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he  has  repeated  venti  nubila  portant  from  4,  443,  and  635-638 
from  5,  269-272;  this  sixth  book  is  remarkable  for  echoes  of 
phrases  that  occurred  in  the  earlier  books.  Probably  if  the  book 
had  been  revised  the  poet  would  have  made  some  change — 
perhaps  validi  for  the  first  venti — but  in  his  first  draft  he 
repeated  the  phrase  from  5,  266. 

6,  846    fit  scilicet  in  coeundo;   ut  Lambinus. 

Wakefield  kept  in.    With  coitque  845,  coeundo  846,  exprimat 
847  cf.  coibant  5,  450,  coibant  452,  expressere  453;    cogebant 

5,  484,  coiret  486,  expressus  487.  In  coeundo  is  most  natural 
here,  but  whether  ut  can  be  omitted  is  a  question.  It  is  omitted 
in  O  and  Q  in  3,  254  and  6,  116  where  it  is  generally  supplied 
by  editors,  and  in  6,  231  item  of  the  MSS  is  now  read — curat 
.  .  .  .  diffugiant;  in  6,  406  vult  caveamus.  In  4,  668  OQ  have 
fit  prius  ....  conveniant,  where  editors  rightly  supply  ut  in 
one  way  or  another.  I  am  inclined  to  keep  **in"  here,  although 
I  should  hesitate  to  do  so  in  the  passage  in  Book  4,  by  reason 
of  the  haste  and  incompleteness  of  the  sixth  book.  It  is  easier 
to  supply  ut  paleographically  in  all  other  places  where  it  is 
omitted  than  it  would  be  here. 

6,  870    calido  miscente  vapore;   gliscente  Wakefield. 

Gliscere  occurs  four  times  with  no  MS  variation  and  ignis 
gliscens  1,  474.  I  can  find  no  example  of  the  corruption  of  gl 
into  m.  Creech  paraphrased  miscente  by  penetrante.  In  the 
Epicurean  physics  it  is  not  strange  that  the  rarefaction  of  the 
earth  should  be  made  by  *  mixing*  heat  with  it.  Heat  is  material: 
2,  153  corpuseula  vaporis  meant;  6,  841  arescit  (rarescit  edd.) 
quia  terra  calore  et  seniina  si  quae  vaporis  habet.  This  heat 
streams  off  sometimes :  4,  90  odor  f  umus  vapor  e  rebus  abundant ; 
it  is  *' mixed''  3,  232  aura  mixta  vapore  ....  nee  calor  est 
quisquam  ciii  non  sit  mixtns  et  aer;  6,  371  et  calor  extremis 
primo  cum  frigore  niixtus.  The  thing  with  which  another  is 
mixed  is  often  omitted:  4,  224;  5,  442,  1290.  Watson  trans- 
lated ''as  his  active  heat  mingles  with  it.''  Again,  glisco  is 
a  word  of  degree ;  he  never  uses  vapor  or  calor  or  ignis  with 
ereseo  or  auireo,   and   onlv  onee  ignis  with   glisco — the  fire  of 
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love  spread  in  the  heart  of  Paris  1,  471 ;  furor  iurgia  gaudia 
gliscunt  but  not  material  objects.  In  our  passage  there  was 
no  heat  to  increase  because  it  all  left  the  night  before:  865 
penitus  frigescit  terra  coitque,  867  exprimat  in  fontem  quae 
semina  cumque  habet  ignis ;  and  in  871  it  is  the  primordia  ignis 
that  return  because  at  first  the  rarefaction  admits  the  entrance 
of  small  particles  only. 

6,  899  semina  habent  ignis  stuppae  taedaeque  tenentes ;  tepen- 
tis  Lachmann,  latentis  Bemays. 

Lambinus  compares  1,  1069  amplexi  habent,  but  the  line  is 
mutilated.  Habent  tenentes  means  ''have  in  possession"; 
tenentes  here  corresponds  to  ^x®i/t€9  and  so  Faber  took  it;  the 
poet  has  fallen  into  a  Grecism,  probably  carried  over  from  his 
Greek  authority,  whoever  he  was.  One  should  be  slow  in  remov- 
ing Grecisms  from  this  sixth  book.  Tenet  should  also  be  retained 
in  862  and  tenenda  in  83. 

6,  908    quam  Magneta  vocant  patrio  de  nomine  Grai;   quem  Q 
corr.,  quae  Q. 
Quam  is  right  because  the  magnet  was  17  XiOo*:  Ma7J^Tw;  the 
line  with  the  one  following  is  parenthetical.    Cf .  3,  100 ;  6,  424. 

6,  1007    in  vacuum  prolapsa  cadunt  coniuncta  fit  utqui;    ut 

quae  MaruUus,  utque  Naugerius. 
Utqui  has  been  restored  by  Munro  in  1,  755;  2,  17;  3,  738, 
and  is  probable  here.  Therefore  there  is  the  alternative  of 
retaining  qui  or  of  supplying  a  connective.  The  use  of  fit  uti 
in  1033,  1028  looks  toward  the  omission  of  the  que  here.  The 
missing  particle  may  be  supplied  by  a  semicolon  after  coniuncta, 
as  in  6,  1248,  217,  292,  720,  771,  826. 

6,  1012  quo  minus  est  mirum  quod  dicitur  ex  dementis ;  quo 
ducitur  Lachmann,  quod  ducitur  Bemays,  [ex  dementis] 
Bernays. 

The  phenomenon  is  due  to  the  streaming  of  the  particles 
from  the  iron  ring  into  the  vacuum  made  by  the  magnet.  He 
has  stated  the  principle  involved  and  has  mentioned  the  atoms 
several  times:  semina  1003,  primordia  1006,  elementa  1009,  and 
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now  he  concludes  **  therefore  it  is  the  less  strange,  considering 
what  is  declared  concerning  the  particles,  if  bodies  in  large 
numbers  springing  from  the  iron  can  not  pass  into  the  void 
without  the  ring  following;  it  does  do  it,  etc.-*  The  difficulty 
has  arisen  on  account  of  ex  which  is  itsed  metri  gratia  for  de  as 
in  6,  476-7 ;  1,  283,  where  see  my  note. 

6,  1059    at  partim;   et  Lachmann. 

Because  elsewhere  et  is  used  with  partim,  but  partim  also 
occurs  several  times  without  any  conjunction.  It  can  be  retained 
as  pointing  the  contrast  between  pondere  and  raro  corpore: 
**some  because  they  are  heavy,  but  others  because  rare.'*     In 

5,  650-651  there  is  the  sequence  at  ...  .  aut,  and  in  5,  680-682 
-que  ....  aut,  so  slight  is  the  difference.    See  above  on  5,  1067. 

6,  1064    inpellant  ut  eum  Magnesia  flumina  saxa;   eo  Q,  cam 

Marullus;    Magnesi  Lambinus;    flumine  Flor.  31;    saxi 
Lambinus. 

Flumine  is  more  likely  to  be  correct  on  account  of  fluctu 
1053. 

6,  1069    glutine  materies  taurino  iungitur  una ;  uno  Lachmann ; 
una  was  retained  by  Lambinus. 

In  1068  saxa  colescere  sola  calce,  mortar  is  the  only  thing 
that  makes  stones  grow  together  into  one  (lead  would  show  the 
joint) ;   1074  the  purple  is  incorporated  into  the  wool — iungitur 

uno  corpore;  1078  there  is  only  one  thing  that  ** copulates" 
gold  with  gold — chrysocolla;  in  1079  tin  joins  brass  to  brass, 
but  he  does  not  say  that  it  is  the  only  thing,  nor  does  he  say  in 
10()9  that  glue  is  the  only  thing  by  which  *^ materies  iungitur." 
Is  there  no  way  of  fastening  wood  except  by  glue?  and  only  by 
glue  from  bulls?  Fish  glue  was  used  as  much  as  bulFs  glue 
(Bluemner  Tcchn.  1,  287),  and  in  modern  times  resin  mixed 
with  wax  or  plaster,  or  thickened  oil  is  used  as  an  adhesive  for 
wood,  materials  posses.sed  by  the  Romans.  l^na  means  *  to- 
gether' here,  and  iungitur  una  stands  for  coniungitur;  the  cum 
appears  in  the  other  examples — colescere,  iungitur  cum  corpore, 
copulat;  it  is  implied  in  niisceri  and  expressed  again  in  coplata 
1088. 
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6,  1109  usque  ad  nigra  virum  percocto  saecla  calore;  colore 
Lachmann  on  account  of  722  nigra  virum  percocto  saecla 
colore. 

In  both  passages  percoctaque  saecla  calore  was  read  by  Lam- 
binus.  It  is  possible  that  here  there  is  a  case  of  hypallage, 
percocto  standing  for  percocta  to  be  taken  logically  with  saecla 
and  syntactically  with  calore:  *'and  so  right  on  to  the  black 
races  of  men  parched  with  heat/'  Whether  or  no  colore  is  the 
correct  reading  in  both  places  or  in  the  former  only,  percocto 
colore  is  an  unexampled  phrase — ** thoroughly  baked  color." 
Other  cases  of  extraordinary  hypallage  have  been  mentioned 
above. 

6,  1264  multa  siti  prostrata  viam  per  proque  voluta  |  corpora 
silanos  ad  aquarum  strata  tacebant ;  protracta  Lachmann, 
iacebant  Veronensis. 

As  Thucydides  has    Ik€ivto^     at  first  sight  iacebant  seems 

necessary,  but  that  is  expressed  by  strata.     Tacebant  is  most 

expressive  in  indicating  the  silence  of  death,  and  there  is  nothing 

in  the  entire  paragraph  1252-1275  to  break  the  silence.     Note 

1254  languebat,  iacebant,  1268  languida;    not  until  the  closing 

words  1276-1286  is  there  any  implication  of  sound,   and  the 

climax  of  it  comes  only  in  1282  sq.  in  the  description  of  the 

horror  of  the  survivors:  1284  ingenti  clamore  locabant,   1286 

rixantes.    Again,  corpora  iacebant  we  can  understand,  but  why 

corpora  protracta?     It  was  not  the  bodies  that  were  dragged 

out  by  thirst  but  the  persons  who  animated  them.    So  primitive 

man  **taciti  respectabant  somnoque  sepulti"  until  the  sun  should 

rise  again,  5,  974.    Prostrata  is  suitable  to  express  the  exhaustion 

of  thirst,  and  many  sufferers  have  been  found  on  our  western 

deserts  with  plain  signs  of  provoluta  following  on  prostrata. 

Strata  tacebant  is  an  expression  equivalent  to  tacita  steme- 

bantur,  the  latter  a  verb  form  that  he  did  not  care  to  use  for 

obvious  reasons.     The  translation  is  **many  bodies  were  laid 

low  by  thirst  and  crawled  along  the  street  to  the  fountains  of 

water  and  in  silence  were  stretched  out  there."     Earlier  in  the 

description,  1173  sq.,  where  the  delirium  of  thirst  is  described. 
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the  patients,  not  their  bodies,  are  the  subjects  of  the  verbs. 
In  1267  he  mentions  still  living  patients,  with  different  nouns 
and  verbs  to  express  the  thought. 

6,  1271     sordeque  sepulta;   sordique  Lambinus. 
Sorde  is  like  tabe  1,  806  and  contage  3,  734. 


Transmitted  September  16,  1910, 
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INTRODUCTION 

Normally  in  Plautus  and,  in  fact,  in  all  the  other  early  Latin 
poets,  the  attributive  adjective  either  immediately  precedes  or 
immediately  follows  its  substantive.^  A  few  concrete  examples, 
taken  at  random,  will  illustrate  the  truth  of  this  statement.  The 
phrase  res  divhia  occurs  twenty-four  times  in  Plautus,  and  the 
two  words  are  separated  only  once  (E.  415)  ;  stipremus  luppiter, 
out  of  its  ten  occurrences,  gives  only  one  case  of  separation  (Ps. 
628) ;  erilis  filius  (or  filia)  only  two  cases  out  of  eighteen  occur- 
rences (B.  351  and  Ci.  749).  Such  statistics  might  be  quoted 
indefinitely.^ 

The  present  paper  is  a  study  of  the  comparatively  infrequent 
instances  in  our  author,  in  which,  within  the  verse,'  the  attribu- 
tive adjective  is  separated  from  its  substantive.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  point  out,  where  possible,  what  are  the  probable 
factors  that  bring  about  such  separations,  but  to  a  great  extent 
the  treatment  can  be  only  descriptive,  as  too  often  we  are  not  in 
a  position  to  assume  the  author's  point  of  view,  and  to  penetrate 
his  motives  for  adopting  a  given  word-order. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  instances  of  separation  in 
detail,  a  few  observations  of  a  general  nature  upon  the  subject 
may  be  helpful.  Whenever  an  attributive  adjective  precedes, 
and  is  separated  from  its  substantive  by  one  or  more  words,  as  in 

Magn&sqiie  adportavisse  diviti&s  domum,     (S.  412) 
Pulmoneum  edepol  niinis  volim  vomitiiin  voinas.      (R.  oil) 


1  In  order  to  get  as  mueli  light  as  possible  on  Plautine  usage  by  way  of 
comparison,  I  read  practically  all  tlie  early  Latin  poetry  written  before 
100  B.C.,  also  the  early  inscriptions,  and  noted  all  the  instances  in  these 
authors  in  which  an  adjective  is  separated  from  its  substantive.  As  far  as 
the  collocation  of  the  adjective  and  substantive  is  concerned,  the  usage 
of  all  these  authors  seems  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  Plautus. 

-  The  reader  is  referred  to  two  most  useful  books:  Kassow,  De  Plauti 
substantivis,  Leipzig,  1SH\,  =  JHB.  Supplhd.  12  (1881,  639-732;  and  Ilel- 
wig,  Adjectives  in  Plautus  (St.  Petersburg,  1893)  (in  Russian,  but  contain- 
ing in  roman  type  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  adjectives  used  by  our 
author).  By  means  of  the  alphabetical  lists  contained  in  these  two  works, 
all  the  occurrences  in  Plautus  of  anv  adiective  or  noun  can  readilv  be 
located. 

3  Of  course  I  have  omitted  all  instances  of  separation  by  the  verse,  as 
such  have  already  been  treated  by  Prescott,  ''Some  Phases  of  the  Relation 
of  Thought  to  Verse  in  Plautus/'  I'niv.  Calif.  Fubl  Class.  Phil.,  vol.  1, 
no.  7,  1907.  This  work  was  of  great  assistance  to  me  in  tlie  pre})aration  of 
the  i)resent  paper. 
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there  is  always  the  possibility  to  be  reckoned  with  that  such  an 
adjective  acquires  emphasis  by  occupying  this  pasition ;  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  adjective  is  separated  from,  and  follows  its 
substantive,  it  may  be  more  or  less  amplifying,*  as  in 

Nam  6s  columnatum  poctae  esse  indaiidivi  bArbaro,     (Ml.  211) 

However,  we  must  always  be  on  our  guard  against  reading 
too  much  meaning  into  the  fact  that  'an  adjective  is  separated 
from  its  noun,  as  sometimes  it  is  mere  caprice  on  the  poet's  part 
whether  it  is  separated  or  not,  and  if  separated,  whether  it  pre- 
cedes or  follows,  as  is  clearly  attested  by  the  four  passages  below : 

Nimia  memoras  mira.   sed  vidistin  uxor^m  nieam?     (Am.  616) 
Nimia  mira  memoras:  si  istaec  v4ra  sunt,  divlnitus     (Am.  1105) 
Quod  omnis  homines  f4cere  oportet,  dum  id  modo  fidt  bono.       (Am.  996) 
Quin  amet  et  sc6rtum  ducat,  qu6d  bono  fi&t  modo.     (Mr.  1022) 

Metrical  considerations  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
here,  as  in  many  cases  of  separation,  since  the  meter  is  the  same 
in  Am.  616  and  1105,  and  bono  and  modo  are  metrically  inter- 
changeable. 

In  this  paper  I  have  confined  my  discussion  to  ordinary 
attributive  adjectives,  leaving  out  of  account  pronominal  adjec- 
tives^ and  cardinal  numerals.  I  have  also  excluded  the  lyrical 
portions  of  the  plays.  Trivial  separations,  common  to  prase, 
such  as  thase  by  the  enclitics  -quCy  -ve,  -nc,  and  a  preposition,  are 
disregarded.    The  text  employed  is  that  of  Goetz  and  Schoell. 

I.     CONSCIOUS  ART-SEPARATIONS. 

Certain  separations  of  the  adjective  from  its  substantive  are 
undoubtedly  due  to  conscious  art  on  the  poet's  part.  Naturally 
the  first  of  these  conscious  art-separations  to  be  mentioned  are 
those  in  which  the  adjective  and  its  substantive  occupy  the 
opposite  extremities  of  the  same  verse,**,  as  in  the  following : 

Min6re  nusquam  b^ne  fui  disp^ndio.     (Mn.  485) 


*  Prescott,  loc.  ct7.,  218. 

5  This  phase  of  the  subject  has  been  treated  by  Nilsson,  de  collocatione 
pron.  adi.  apud  Plautum  et  Terentium,  Lunds  Universitets  Aarsskrift,  37, 
1901. 

«  Cf.  Norden,  Aeneis  Buch  vi,  382  sq.,  for  a  full  and  interesting  discus- 
sion of  this  collocation  in  Virgil  and  several  other  authors. 
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Cf.  Am.  481,  As.  311,  599,  Al.  49,^  B.  585,  Cp.  64,  Ca.  13,  Ci.  587, 
Cu.  221,  Po.  1080,  S.  526.« 

A  slightly  different  type,  in  which  another  attributive  adjec- 
tive, also  in  agreement  with  the  substantive,  occurs  in  the  interior 
of  the  verse,  is  represented  by 

Magno  6tque  solido  multat  infortunio:     (Mr.  21) 

Cf.  Am.  6,  Mn.  520,  Pe.  573,»  683,  R.  597,  B.  18,  Tr.  331. 

Two  examples  of  the  reverse  type  appear  below ;  the  first  has 
alliteration  as  an  attendant  feature : 

Merc4tor  venit  hue  ad  ludos  Ltonius     (Ci.  157) 
Fni8tr6tionem  {  h6die  iniciam  m&xumam.     (Am.  875) 

For  other  instances  of  this  collocation  with  alliteratioQ  cf. 
Mn.  1,  Po.  1125,  S.  258;  without  alliteration,  B.  198,  229,  ^56, 
Cu.  227,  Mn.  240,  Ps.  72,  694,  1167,  R.  42,  843. 

The  tendency  of  long  adjectives  and  nouns,  metrically  suit- 
able, to  stand  at  the  verse-end*®  is  doubtless  a  factor  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  a  number  of  the  instances  of  separation  so  far 
discussed.     (Cf.  below,  p.  156.) 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  Greek  and  Latin  poets  are 
fond  of  placing  an  attributive  adjective  immediately  before  the 
principal  caesura  or  diaeresis,  and  its  substantive  at  the  end  of 
the  verse,  or  vice  versa."  While  Plautus  does  not  adopt  this 
balanced  arrangement  so  frequently  as  some  of  the  later  Latin 
poets,  still  he  has  quite  a  number  of  instances  like  the  following : 

Quod  ciim  peregrini  cubui  uxore  militis.      (B.  1009) 

tit  tibi  sunt  gemini  ^t  trigemini,  si  te  bene  habes,  filii.     (Ml.  717) 

Cf.  Am.  471,  SC)S.  B.  420,  Cp.  105,  185,^^  Ci.  749,  Cu.  200,  709, 


"  In  Al.  49  the  adnominal  word-play  grandibo  gradum,  is  a  factor  in  the 
situation  to  be  noted.    C-f.  also  R.  597. 

s  With  S.  526  cf.  Terence,  Heaut.  539: 

Magndrum  saepe  id  r^medium  aegritudinumst. 

J»  The  anaphora  in  Pe.  571-573  should  be  noted. 

10  Cf.  Prescott,  206  sqq. ;  also  235  sqq.,  for  remarks  on  adjectives  of  cretic 
measurement. 

11  Boldt,  de  liberiore  linguae  graecae  et  latinae  collocatione  verborum 
capita  selecta  (Gottingen,  1884),  79:  "Tali  verborum  collocatione  plerura- 
que  id,  quod  sub  finem  positum  est,  maiorem  consequitur  accentum,  saepe 
autem  utrumque  vocabulum  seiunctione  emphasin  quandam  exercet. " 

1-  The  interlocked  word-order  in  Cp.  185  is  probably  intentional. 
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Mn.  4,  231,  Mr.  398,  Ml.  774,  Mo.  808,  Po.  362,  746,  1164,  Ps.  548, 
732,  893,  S.  163,  214,  387,  Tu.  87^  350,  447,  Frivolaria  VII. 

Not  infrequently  alliteration  or  adnominal  word-play  is  a 
feature  of  this  word  order : 

firogitare,  m^o  minore  quid  sit  factum  filio.     (Cp.  952) 
Neque  t&m  facetis,  qu4m  tu  vivis,  victibus.     (Mo.  45) 

Cf.  Am.  475,  976,  B.  351,  761,  Cp.  27,  Ps.  158,  628,  1232,  S.  132, 
Tu.  892. 

The  reverse  word-order  (substantive  before  caesura  and  adjec- 
tive at  the  end  of  the  verse)  sometimes  occurs,  as  in 

Quoi  s^rvitutem  di  danunt  Ien6niam     (Ps.  767) 

These  instances,  however,  I  have  classed  under  other  categories  of 
examples,  as  apparently  the  length  of  the  adjective,  or  its  metrical 
convenience,  is  the  most  important  factor  in  producing  such 
separations. 

Next  to  be  considered  are  a  number  of  conscious  art-separa- 
tions due  primarily  to  Plautus'  fondness  for  adnominal  word-play 
and  figura  etymologica:^^ 

Sordido  vitam  dblectabas  pdne  in  pannis  inopia:      (As.  142) i^ 
Pulm6neum  edepol  nlmis  velim  vomitum  vomas.     (R.  511) 
Omnium  hominum  ez6pto  ut  fiam  miserorum  mis^rrumus.     (Mn.  817) 
M41e  formido:  n6vi  ego  huius  mdres  morosi  malos.     (Po.  379) is 

For  very  similar  instances  cf.  B.  187,  490,  Cp.  333,  914,  Cu.  533, 
E.  306,  Po.  991,  Tu.  278.  Cf.  also  Am.  137,  204,  605,  1116,  Cp. 
774,  Ci.  231,  Mn.  274,  447,  Mr.  847,  Ml.  198,  228,  309,  734, 
Po.  308,  759,  Ps.  704,  R.  100,  305,  886,  S.  63,  383. 

In  his  desire  for  sound-effects,  Plautus  apparently  sometimes 
separates  the  adjective  from  its  noun  primarily  to  avail  himself 
of  alliterative  possibilities  :^* 


13  Of  course  other  factors,  such  as  metrical  convenience,  often  must  be 
taken  into  account. 

14  Many  of  the  instances  of  adnominal  word-play  that  concern  us  here 
are  more  fully  discussed  by  Raebel,  de  usu  adnominationis  apud  Romanorum 
poetas  com i cos  (Halle,  1882),  passim. 

15  Boldt,  op.  cit.,  93,  calls  attention  to  the  elaborate  interlocked  order  in 
Po.  379. 

10  Buchhold,  de  adliterationis  apud  veteres  Romanorum  poetas  usu 
(Leipzig,  1883),  pcLSsim. 
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Ldrgitur  peculium:  omnem  in  t6rgo  thensaurum  gerit.     (As.  277) 
At  nunc  dehinc  scito  ilium  ante  omnes  minumi  mortal^m  preti, 

(As.  858) IT 

Liberos  homines  per  urbem  m6dico  magis  par  ^st  gradu 

tre:      (Po.  522)i8 

Perfidiae  laudes  gr&tiasque  hab^mus  merito  m&gnas,     (As.  545) 

For  other  instances  of  separation  largely  due  to  alliteration  cf. 
B.  988,  Mr.  363,  Ml.  778,  Pe.  559,  Po.  407,  968,  1245,  Ps.  369,  761, 
R.  87,  101,  636.  Of  course  there  are  numerous  other  cases  of 
separation  where  alliteration  is  an  attendant  feature.  Through- 
out this  paper  attention  will  be  called  to  many  such  instances. 

II.     SEPARATIONS  LARGELY  DUE  TO  LENGTH   AND   METRICAL 
CONVENIENCE  OF  THE  ADJECTIVE. 

Long  adjectives,  metrically  suitable,  tend  to  stand  at  the 
verse-end.  The  same  is  true  of  many  adjectives  of  cretic  meas- 
urement.^® Even  adjectives  of  iambic  and  pyrrhic  measurement 
show  this  tendency  to  some  extent.^^  Hence  it  is  not  at  all  strange 
that  in  a  large  number  of  instances  the  substantives  with  which 
these  adjectives  are  in  agreement  precede  the  latter  by  one  or 
more  intervening  words.  It  is  true  that  in  many  of  these  cases 
other  factors,  such  as  sound-effects,  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Frequently  the  substantive  immediately  precedes  the  principal 
caesura  or  diaeresis,**  giving  the  balanced  arrangement  men- 
tioned above  (p.  155). 


17  Hy  means  of  this  word-order  the  alliterating  syllables  mi-  and  mor- 

hoth  rccc'vc  the  nu'trical  aeocnt,  whicli  ^n^atly  liei^htoiis  the  pleasing  effect. 
Minumi  prtti  (gen.  sing.)  occurs  in  seven  othi^r  passages  in  Plautus,  always 
without  M'|>aration,  and  with  prtti  always  jit  the  verse-end.  as  here.  For  an 
interesting  parallel  to  this  passage  ef.  Naevius,  Ineert.  Fab.  1  (Kibbeek 
H,  p.  -jr.): 

Pali  nec'csse  est  niulta  niortales  mala. 

i'*The  contrast  between  lihcros  and  modiro  is  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  one  stands  at  the  b(»ginning  of  the  verse,  and  the  other  immediately 
after  the  d 'acres is. 

n'Cf.   Frescott.  207  and  footnote  2;  also  234-239. 

-"  Below  jire  a  few  statistical  illustrations  of  the  above  statements; 
the  figures  after  each  adjective  indicate  respectively  the  number  of  times 
it  occurs  at  the  verse  end.  and  tiie  total  number  of  its  occurrences: 
IHiiiin  rnihis.  4-');  (irtminms.  ()-7;  pdii.i  iliiduy,  (J-S ;  pracstntarius.  5-5;  arnen- 
tni'<,  7-7;  artp  ntarius,  1S'19;  Unanius,  i)-l  1  ;  Atticus,  10-18;  manimu*i,  39- 
S() ;  (iur(us,  15-27;  mufuiis,  14-2(1;  bdrbanis.  5-7;  lucnis,  12-23.  Statistics 
for  any  other  adjective  can   be  found  by  consulting  Helwig. 

-1  Al.  525,  H.  lOlS.  Cu.  239,  Mn.  (5.  5.s,  ()7.  102,  Mr.  Sll,  Mo.  361.  621. 
S2S,  Pe.  5l2.^Po.  139,  051,  7n5,  70S,  ps.  SO,  100.  424,  767,  K.  70,  S.  768. 
Tr.  216,  S47,  962.  Tu.  43,  (597. 
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Let  US  first  consider  adjectives  of  four  or  more  syllables  in 
length.  Alliteration  is  an  attendant  feature  of  the  separation  in 
Cu.  205 : 

Inter  nos  amore  utemur  scraper  subrepticiof 

Cf.  also  Al.  171,  H.  94,  Cp.  901,  E.  159,  Mn.  595,  Mr.  193,  Ml. 
1177,  Mo.  861,  913,  Po.  705,  R.  69,  S.  138,  Tu  697. 

The  following  is  a  typical  instance  in  which  length  is  perhaps 
the  only  factor  producing  the  separation : 

Atquc  adeo,  ut  ne  l^gi  fraudem  faciant  alc^riae,     (Ml.  164) 

Cf.  B.  675,  Cp.  775,  Cu.  239,  660,  Mn.  6,  102,  436,  845,  Mo.  404, 
621,  Pe.  97,  Po.  651,  708,  Ps.  100,  146,  303,  424,  706,  766,  767, 
R.  70,  1320,  S.  760,  Tr.  216,  Tu.  72,  880. 

Atticus  is  a  good  representative  of  adjectives  of  cretic  (and 
dactylic)  measurement.  In  ten  of  its  eighteen  occurrences  it 
stands  at  the  end  of  the  verse.  Three  times  when  in  this  position 
it  concerns  us : 

^go  illam  rcpcriam. — Hinc  Athenis  civis  earn  emit  Atticus:  (E.  602) 
Civisne  esset  dn  peregrinus. — (Mvem  esse  aibant  Atticum.  (Mr.  635) 
fmnio  Athenis  hjUus  altusque  ^ducatusque  Atticis.      (R.  741) 

For  similar  instances  of  other  adjectives  of  cretic  (and  dactylic) 
measurement  in  this  position  cf.  maxumus  (Am.  782,  Mn.  67, 
.Mr.  632,  811,  Ml.  75,  Pe.  512,  Po.  842,  Ps.  897),  omnia  (Am.  948, 
H.  lOlS,  Po.  704,  726,  R.  639,  Tr.  1168,  Tu.  774,  798),  aureus 
(Am.  144,  260,  Cu.  439),  publuus  (Am.  524,  Pe.  75,  Tr.  1057), 
niutuus  (Cu.  68,  Ps.  80),=^-  proxumus  (As.  776,  R.  84,  561), 
alfentm  (Mn.  38,  58,  1088),  parvolus  (R.  39,  S.  161),  optumus 
(Cp.  946,  Ml.  1210),  pUunheus  (Ca.  258,  Tr.  962),  barbarus 
Ml.  211,  :Mo.  828),  pessujnus  (Ps.  270,  R.  40),  and  also  Am. 
280,^^  Al.  525,  626,  Cp.  169,  Ml.  1178,  Pe.  571,-^*  Po.  139,  R.  574, 
1010. 

Four  time«,  when  standing  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  mcrus  is 
separated  from  its  noun : 

£:ara  ego,  ut  matre  fuerat  natum,  vini  |  eduxi  raeri.     (Am.  430) 
Ffictumst  iilud,  ut  ego  iUic  vini  hirneam  ebiberim  meri.      (Am.  431) 
Ne  niihi  \  incocta  d^tis.     Rem  loquitur  raeram.     (Pe.  93) 
Si  s^'uiel  anioris  p6culum  accepit  meri.     (Tu.  43). 


-•^('f.  Prescott  234.  for  the  suggestion  that  mutu%m  may  have  a  sub- 
stantival force. 

-3  Xote  the  alliteration  in  Am.  280.  . 

24  In  Pe.  571  the  artificial  arrangement  ferreas — ferrea  should  be  noted. 
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For  other  adjectives  of  iambic  and  pyrrhic  measurement  in  this 
position  cf  bonus  (Am.  996,  B.  1022,  E.  107,  Ml.  733,  Tr.  28), 
mah^  (Mo.  531,  Ps.  492,  974,  Tr.  128,  446,"  847),  ywvus  (E.  229, 
Mo.  466,  S.  768),  vetus  (Ci.  505,  Mr.  771),  grains  (As.  55,  E. 
557),  also  Al.  606,  Mn.  908,  Mr.  999,  Po.  508,  Tu.  797. 

in.     INTERVENING  WORDS  OF  AN  ENCLITIC  NATURE. 

In  the  following  section  of  this  paper  I  propose  to  present  a 
large  number  of  examples  in  which  it  is  probable  that  the  enclitic 
nature  of  the  intervening  word  accounts  for  the  separation. 
WackernageP*  has  shown  that  short  enclitic  words,  including 
many  pronouns,  tend  to  occupy  the  second  or  third  place  in  their 
sentence.  The  following  lines  illustrate  how  this  tendency  fre- 
quently affects  the  position  of  the  adjective : 

Volupt&bilem  mihi  D(intium  tuo  advfotu  adportas  Th6sprio.     (E.  21) 

Can6ra  hie  voce  8u&  tinnire  t^mperent,     (^7.  33) 

Avis  m6  ferae  consimilem  faciam,  ut  pra^dicas.     (Cp.  123) 

Pei6rem  ego  hominem  m&gisque  vorsut^  malum     (Ps.  1017) 

Di  me  omnes  magni  minutique  it  etiam  patell&rii     (CL  522) 

There  are  a  great  many  other  passages  in  which  an  intervening 
pronoun  or  pronominal  adverb  occupies  the  second  or  third  place 
in  its  sentence  or  clause.'^  Sometimes,  by  the  law  of  pronominal 
attraction,  two  pronouns  intervene,  as  in  La.  584,  E.  302,  669, 
Mn.  199.  In  Mn.  551  and  Tr.  1030  a  pronoun  and  quidem  occupy 
this  position ;  in  Tr.  68  an  elided  pronoun  and  ut.  The  following 
lines  are  of  especial  interest : 

Stills  me  totiirn  usque  ulraeis  conscribito.      (Ps.  545) 
Locum  sibi  velle  liberum  praeb^rier,     (Po.  177  and  657) 

Id  the  first,  totum  usque  simply  amplifies  me;  in  the  second,  sibi 
velle  is  probably  a  stereotyped  phrase. 

Often  the  intervening  pronominal  word  does  not  occupy  the 


25  In  Tr.  446  the  chiastic  arrangement  of  honh  and  malas  should  be 
observed. 

20  In  dog.  Forsch.,  i,  406  ff. 

27  Am.  525,  As.  69,  Al.  324,  340.  482,  B.  55,  913,  1141,  Cp.  355,  859,  861, 
(^i.  369,  670,  E.  693,  Mr.  49,  141,  477,  Ml.  21,  731,  Mo.  371,  532,  779, 
Pe.  238,  292,  Po.  75,  317.  Ps.  69,  329,  474,  584.  590,  968.  1200,  R.  303,  476, 
1100,  S.  259,  365,  420,  Tr.  365,  453,  655,  997,  Tu.  131,  285,  438.  812,  Vid.  85, 
Frag.  fab.  inc.  vii. 
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second  or  third  place  in  its  sentence;-*  sometimes,  however, 
alliteration  may  explain  this  fact,  as  probri  me  maxumi  (Ml.  364), 
partem  mihi  maiorem  (Ml.  711),  undas  me  maioris  (R.  167). 

Several  forms  of  the  verb  sum  (especially  the  monosyllabic 
forms)  are  undoubtedly  enclitics.  This  fact  probably  accounts 
for  the  large  number  of  instances  in  which  these  forms  separate 
the  adjective  from  its  substantive.    Below  are  three  typical  cases : 

It^m  genus  est  lenonium  inter  h6mine8  meo  quidem  dnimo     (Cu.  499) 
Magni  sunt  onehs:  quicquid  impon&s,  vehunt.     (Mo.  782) 
Scio  te  bona  esse  v6ce:  ne  clamd  nimis.     (Mo.  576) 

The  complete  list  of  instances  is  as  follows : 
Sum :  Am.  34,  Al.  2,  Mo.  564,  Ps.  1025. 
Es  (contracted)  :  As.  511,  B.  74,  Ml.  49,  Mo.  176,  Tu.  134. 
Es  (uncontracted)  :  Cp.  427,  Mo.  251. 

Est  (contracted)  i^^  Am.  506,  1054,  Al.  235,  Cp.  104,  Ci.  80, 

492,  Cu.  15,  49,  189,  E.  163,  425,  675,  Mr.  378,  Ml.  68,  682, 

Pe.  516,  547,  C"0,  Po.  10,  1370,  Ps.  791,  R.  144,  1156,  1387, 

S.  116,  200,  524,  748,  Tr.  24,  Vid.  31. 

Est  (uncontracted)  :  Am.  484,  B.  120,  Cu.  49,  499,  Mn.  906, 

1087,  Ml.  665,  Po.  200,  Ps.  782,  R.  1160,  Tu.  149,  246. 
Estis :  Cu.  501 . 

Sunt :  Mn.  94,  Mr.  969,  Mo.  782,  Pe.  243,  Po.  584,  Ps.  268. 
Sis :  As.  726,  Mr  S90,  Mo.  396. 
Esse :««  Am.  1090,  Ci.  660,  E.  415,  Mr.  966,  Ml.  68,  Mo.  576, 

Pe.  113,^^  Tr.  456. 
Another  class  of  enclitic  words,  sometimes  separating  the 
adjective  from  its  noun,  are  the  asseverative  particles  hercle, 
edepoly  mecastor.^^  Three  instances  of  this  collocation  are  Fulcra 
edepol  dos  (E.  180),  Conceptis  hercle  verbis  (Ps.  1056),  Lepidus 
mecastor  mortalis  (Tu.  949).  Cf.  also  E.  192,  715,  Pe.  193,  Po.  45, 


2«  Am.  926,  B.  570,  Cp.  539,  Ca.  264,  Ci.  778,  E.  299,  Ml.  751,  Mo.  763, 
Pe.  565,  Po.  895,  Ps.  228,  729,  R.  546,  999,  1147,  1221  Tr.  97,  1139,  Tu.  35, 
216.  Before  we  leave  this  phase  of  the  subject,  three  instances  in  which 
a  pronoun  and  its  governing  preposition  intervene  should  be  mentioned: 
As.  918,  Tr.  548,  1011. 

20  I  have  disregarded  the  intervening  contracted  form  of  sum  in  such 
instances  as  unicwtt  mihi  filius  (Ca.  264). 

30  The  infinitive  esse  frequently  becomes  monosyllabic  by  elision. 

31  Infinitive  of  edo. 

32  Wackernagel,  loc.  cit.  423  sq. 
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Ps.  992.  In  the  following  lines,  one  of  these  three  words  inter- 
venes in  combination  with  one  other  word :  As.  471,  B.  999,  Mn. 
1013,''  Mr.  442,  521,  567,  :VIo.  657,  Pe.  546,  Po.  978. 

Probably  the  adverbs  quidem^*  (As.  762,  Ml.  1282,  R.  529), 
and  quoque^^  (Mo.  1110,  Tr.  753)  owe  their  intervention  to  their 
enclitic  nature. 

IV.     SINGLE  INTERVENING  WORDS. 

In  the  next  section  of  this  paper  will  be  presented  all  the 
instances  of  separation,  not  already  discussed,  in  which  a  single 
word  intervenes  between  the  adjective  and  its  noun.  I  shall 
classify  these  examples  on  a  mechanical  basis,  according  as  the 
intervening  word  is  a  verb,  noun,  adverb,  etc. 

By  far  the  largest  class  consists  of  instances  in  which  some 
form  of  the  verb  separates  the  adjective  from  its  noun.  Some- 
times the  adjective  begins  the  line,  as  in 

Erilis  praevortit  metiis:  accurro  ut  sciscam  quid  velit:      (Am.  1069) 

Cf.  Am.  616,  B.  782,  838,  Mn.  1000,  Ps.  17,  R.  552,  764,'«  S.  412. 
Another  type  is  represented  by 

Grat^sqiie  agam  eique  ut  Arabico  fumlficem  oilore  amo^ne:    (Ml.  412) 

Cf.  Am.  328,  785,  As.  575,  Al.  192,  Cp.  56,  Ca.  332,  Ci.  6,  98,  128, 

E.  397,  Mr.  859,  Ml.  763,  Pe.  313,  Po.  331,  901,  1258,  R.  530, 

1123,  S.  772,  Tu.  484,  781.     In  Po.  964  and  Tu.  136  an  elided 

monosvllable  and  a  verb  intervene. 

An   exceedingly   common   word-order  is   represented  by  six 

instances  in  wliich  the  noun  man  us,  standing  at  the  end  of  the 

verse,  is  s(»j)arate(l  I'loni  its  adjective  by  some*  form  of  the  verb: 

(^mmi  Priami  |>:ttr'ain  Por^aimim  diviiia  rnocnituni  manu.      (B.  92(5) 

I*or(jin»  conHorvilinm  {'oniimiiH'  (jih'mI  lu)st'ca  ovcnit  inanu,      (^'p.  246) 

Ifaoc  per  «lcxtoram  tiiani  to  dexfcra  retinens  mami      ((']).  442) 

Si  (jiiiscjiiani  hanc  lihcrali  asscruissi't  inami.      (Cu.  (UiS) 

Lrpidis  tahollis,  Ie|>i<la  (•oiiscri|)tis  luaini  ?      (Ps.  28)''' 

Taiii  Tiiilii  (jiiani  illi  lilK'rtatcm  host  ills  cr'piiit  manus:      (('p.  311) 

■'•  •  In  Mil.   1»)13  and  Mr.  442  tho  alliteration  should  be  noted. 

•■'-»  Lane.  Latin  (innnnuir   (HMl'i),  93.  ((i). 

••'••Lindsay,  Sifntuj  of   I'ldulu.s   (Oxford,   1907).  92. 

•5«»  Tlie  chiastic  arran^«'inent  of  R.  7()4  ^ives  a  certain  i>athos.  Cf. 
Tr.  44(5. 

•?"  For  other  instances  in  vvlii<di  the  sani<^  adjeetive  stan<ls  at  the  begin- 
ning^ of  the  verse  and  innnediately  after  tlie  ca(»sura  cf.  (']).  333,  Ml.  228; 
also  Am,  78.". 
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Metrical  convenience  is  perhaps  here  a  factor  to  be  taken  into 
account,  as  manu  (abl.  sing.)  in  forty-nine  out  of  a  total  of 
eighty-two  occurrences,  is  at  the  verse-end,  ma)iiis  (nom.  sing.) 
in  six  out  of  nine,  and  manum  in  thirty-one  out  of  fifty.  Other 
nouns  often  standing  at  the  verse-end,  and  in  more  than  one 
instance  separated  from  the  adjective  by  an  intervening  verb, 
are  modus  (Am.  119,  B.  507^  .Mr.  1022,  R.  895), ^«  via  (As.  54, 
B.  692,  Cu.  35),  fides  (As.  199,  Ml.  456,  Po.  439),  homnn  (Pe.  63, 
74,  Tr.  220),  gratia  (Ci.  7,  Tr.  376,  659),  locus  (Ca.  537,  R. 
1185),  dies  (Pe.  115,  S.  638).  There  are  also  numerous  other 
instances  of  this  collocation.'*'*  Vt  and  a  verb  intervene  in  Am. 
490,  As.  695,  and  Ca.  558;  in  Al.  630  a  verb  and  elided  mono- 
syllable. 

In  the  instances  of  separation  just  treated,  the  adjective  pre- 
ceded its  substantive.  ^lany  examples  of  the  reverse  word  order 
occur,  however,  as 

Causiam  habeas  f^rnigineam  et  scutulam  ob  ociilos  lanoam: 

(Ml.  1178) 

Of.  Am.  189,  Al.  191,  B.  370,  422,  513,  566,*>  785,  Cp.  862.  918, 
Mn.  232,  858,  Mr.  41,  .Ml.  1179,  Mo.  673,  1122,  Po.  1026,  R.  325, 
753,  977,  1412,  S.  209,  Tr.  %^.  171. 

The  many  instances  in  which  the  adjective  is  at  the  verse-end, 
and  is  se[)arated  from  its  preceding  substantive  merely  by  an 
intervening  verb,  have  already  been  discussed,  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  separations  due  to  the  length  or  metrical  conveni- 
ence of  the  adjective. 

The  great  nimiber  of  cases  in  which  a  verb  slips  in  between 
an  adjective  and  its  substantive  would  seem  to  indicate  that  such 
a  separation  was  not  considered  a  violent  one.  Kven  the  early 
sepulchral  monuments  sometimes  exhibit  this  word  order: 

Eheu,  heu  Taracoi  ut  acerbo  es  deditus  fato.     ((M.L.,  I,  1202) 
Tu  qui  sociira  spatiarus  niente  viator     ( L.  1220) 

( 'onconlesqiie  pari  viximus  ingenio.     (Ibidem) 


3**  Cf.  also  B.  490  (already  discussed  under  adnominal  word-play). 

30  Am.  190,  785,  1088,  1140,  As.  34,  Al.  313.  595,  B.  71,  446.  590,  Cp.  476. 
722,  780,  Ca.  6,  469,  511,  Ci.  232,  701,  Cu.  537,  Mu.  73,  828.  Ml.  547.  Mo. 
1141,  Pe.  480.  Po.  915,  Ps.  312,  1228.  K.  609,  S.  500,  Tu.  517. 

♦oNote  the  alliteration  in  B.  566. 
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With  the  exception  of  limiting  genitives*^  (As.  520,  Cu.  334, 
Mr.  547,  Po.  451,  524,  R.  311,  402,  1318,  1344),  and  vocatives" 
(Mn.  506,  Mr.  710,  R.  1151),  a  noun  seldom  intervenes  between 
the  adjective  and  its  substantive.  The  instances  yet  remaining 
to  be  mentioned  are  de  summo  adulescens  loco  (Al.  28),  servi 
f acinus  frugi  (Al.  587),  maxumam  multo  fidem  (Al.  667),"  in 
via  petronem  publica  (Cp.  821),  meliorest  opus  auspicio  (Mn. 
1149),  festivam  mulier  operam  (Ml.  591),  Fortuna  faculam 
lucrifera  (Pe.  515).** 

Still  rarer  are  the  instances  in  which  an  adjective  intervenes : 

Quod  m6  sollicitat  plunimis  miserdm  modis.     (Al.  66) 

V^luti  Megadorus  temp  tat  me  6miiibii8  miser^m  modis:     (Al.  462)«b 

To  these  examples  are  to  be  added  cum  opulento  pauper  homine 
(Al.  461),**  and  advocatos  meliust  celeris  (Po.  568). 

Intervening  adverbs  need  not  detain  us  long.  Quidem  and 
quoque  have  already  been  classed  as  enclitics  (p.  160).  Vero 
(Al.  285  and  Mo.  15),  adeo  (As.  763  and  Mo.  280),  profecto 
(Ml.  1264),  usquam  (Mr.  35),  umquam  (Mn.  594),  and  magis 
(S.  485)  need  little  comment.  More  worthy  of  note  are  postremo 
(Po.  1369),  minus  (B.  672),  inde  (Ps.  333),  hodie  (Pe.  474  and 
S.  459),  cito  (B.  202),  nunc  (R.  533),  semper  (Tu.  388),  palam 
(Tu.  819),  and  adaequest  (Cp.  999). 

Conjunctions  intervene  as  follows:  ut  (Am.  14,  Mr.  112,  Mo, 
811,  Po.  5,  15,  575),*^  si  (As.  947,  Cp.  202,  Tu.  305),  autem 
(Pe.  695),  ergo  (Po.  1051). 


*i  A  limiting  genitive  frequently  intervenes  in  prose;  e.g.,  summa 
oraioris  eloquentia. 

^-  Because  of  its  parenthetical  nature,  an  intervening  vocative  inter- 
rupts the  thought  only  slightly. 

■»3  Note  that  a  form  of  pdes  begins  and  ends  this  line. 

^^  Mores  marosi  malos  (Po.  379)  has  already  been  discussed  under  cases 
of  adnominal  word-play. 

4'i  Alliteration,  interlocked  order  and  metrical  convenience  are  factors 
to  be  noted  in  Al.  66  and  462.  For  other  cases  of  modis  at  the  verse-end 
cf.  above  Am.  119,  etc.  (p.  161). 

-to  Doubtless  the  juxtaposition  of  opulento  and  pauper  is  intentional. 

*'  The  word  preceding  the  intervening  ut  always  ends  in  an  elided 
vowel,  excejit  in  Mr.  112. 
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V.     MISCELLANEOUS  SEPARATIONS. 

There  remain  yet  untreated  a  large  class  of  examples  in  which 
the  adjective,  whether  it  precedes  or  follows  the  noun,  is  separ- 
ated from  the  latter  by  two  or  more  intervening  words.  Fre- 
quently the  adjective  acquires  emphasis  by  preceding.  The 
instances  in  which  bonus  assumes  this  position  are  well  worth 
quoting : 

Et  uti  bonis  vos  vdstrosque  omnis  nuntiis 

Me  atlficere  voltis,     (Am.  8)*8 

HocSne  boni  esse  ofificium  servi  existumas,     (Mo.  27) 

Bono  med  esse  ing^nio  ornatam  quam  aiiro  multo  mdvolo.     (Po.  301) 

Bon&m  dedistis  mibi  operam. — It  ad  m6  lucrum.     (Po.  683) 

Bondm  dedistis,  ddvocati,  operdm  mibi.     (Po.  806) 

Bondmst  quod  babeas  gr&tiam  merit6  mibi,     (R.  516) 

Bonis  ^e  oportet  d^ntibus  len^  probam:      (Tu.  224) 

Other  adjectives  so  situated  with  reference  to  the  substantive 
are  omnis  (Am.  122,  B.  373,  Mr.  920,  Ml.  662,  R.  500,  Tu.  876), 
multus  (Am.  190,**  Cp.  326,  554,  Mo.  589,  Po.  208,  687,  R.  400, 
S.  87,  Tr.  380),  nullus  (Am.  385,  Cp.  518,  Ci.  653,  Mo.  409,  836, 
839),  ullus  (As.  775,  Po.  450),  magnus  (As.  143,  Mn.  201,  Ml.  228, 
Tu.  702),  alter  (Am.  153,  B.  719),  alius  (As.  204,  236,  Tr.  356, 
Tu.  936),  maxumus  (Al.  485,  Mo.  899),  verus  (Cp.  610,  R.  1101), 
paucus  (Cp.  1033,  Ps.  972).  For  various  other  adjectives  in  this 
positon  cf.  Al.  622,  767,  B.  552,  911,  Cp.  258,  897,  Ca.  9,  639, 
Cu.  470,  Mn.  167,^«  802,  Mr.  507,  Mo.  195,  357,  Pe.  780,  Po.  602, 
Ps.  752,  R.  406,  Tr.  764,  Tu.  767,  782.  In  many  of  the  cases  of 
separation  just  mentioned  there  are  extenuating  circumstances: 
for  example,  at  least  one  of  the  intervening  words  is  often  an 
enclitic,  as  Bono  med  esse  ingenio  (Po.  301).  Sometimes  we 
have  a  stereotyped  formula,  as  Multa  tibi  del  dent  bona  (Po.  208, 
687). 

There  yet  remain  to  be  considered  only  a  few  cases  in  which 


*8  Note  tbat  Am.  9  ends  witb  tbe  word  nuntiem.     Qt.  Al.  621-22  for  a 
very  similar  instance. 

49  It  is  possible  tbat  in  Am.  190  tbere  is  a  reminiscence  of  Homer, 
Iliad  I,  2: 

<^o  Note  that  in  Mn.  167  and  Tu.  767  the  adjective  and  its  noun  stand 
respectively    at  the  beginning  of  tbe  verse  and  after  tbe  diaeresis. 
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the  adjective  is  in  the  interior  of  the  verse,  and  is  separated  from 
its  preceding  substantive  by  two  or  more  intervening  words. 
Very  frequently  an  adjective  in  this  position  is  decidedly  amplify- 
ing, as  will  be  seen  in  the  following : 

Eos  4go  hodie  omnis  contnineabo  du6bu8  soils  ictibiis.     (B.  975) 
Ea  nunc  perierunt  6mnia. — Oh,  Neptune  lepide,  sdlve:      (B.  358) 
Di  ilium  infelicent  omnes  qui  post  hunc  diem     (Po.  449) 
Inde  sum  oriundus. — Di  dent  tibi  omnes  qua6  velis.     (Po.  1055  ) 
Rem  41ocuta  sum  tibi  omnem:  s^quere  hac  me,  Selenium,     (Ci.  631) 
R4m  tibi  sum  elocutus  omnem,  Cha^ribule,  atque  4dmodum.     (E.  104) 
Et  aurum  et  argentum  fuit  lenonis  omne  ibidem.     (R.  396) 
Bona  sua  med  habiturum  6mnia. — Auscult6  lubens.     (Tu.  400) 

For  other  adjectives  in  this  position  cf.  Am.  959,  As.  50,  598, 
Ca.  710,  Ci.  103,  Mr.  139,  292,  Ml.  313,  Mo.  841,  Pe.  35,  Ps.  773, 
R.  352,  1109,  1133,  1281,  1421.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there,  too, 
one  of  the  intervening  words  is  often  an  enclitic.  Also  appar- 
ently in  some  cases  we  have  stereotyped  phrases. 

In  conclusion  we  may  say  that  many  cases  of  separation  are 
due  to  conscious  art.  Sometimes  the  adjective  and  substantive 
occupy  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  same  verse ;  sometimes  one 
immediately  precedes  the  principal  caesura  or  diaeresis,  and  the 
Other  is  at  the  end  of  the  verse.  Not  a  few  conscious  art- 
separations  are  largely  due  to  adnominal  word-play  and  allitera- 
tion. Long  adjectives  and  nouns,  metrically  convenient,  many 
also  of  cretic,  pyrrhic,  and  iambic  measurement,  display  a  very 
decided  tendency  to  drift  to  the  end  of  the  verse.  This  ten- 
dency is  responsible  for  no  small  number  of  separations. 
Enclitic  words,  especially  certain  pronominal  words,  mono- 
syllabic forms  of  the  verb  sum,  and  a  few  particles,  intervene  very 

frecjiiently.  Often  tlie  separated  adjective  precedes  because  it 
demands  emi)hasis;  often  it  follows  because  it  is  amplifying. 
We  nnist  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  combination  of  two  or 
more  of  the  above  mentioned  factoids  is  frequently  at  work  pro- 
ducing the  separation.  A  verb  seems  to  slip  in  very  easily  and 
naturally  between  the  adjective  and  its  noun,  while  except  for 
some  good  rea.son,  generally  patent  even  to  the  modern  reader, 
other  single  words  intervene  relatively  infrequently. 

Transmitted  April  7,  1911. 
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THE  'Oaptari,  OP  THEOCRITUS 


BY 

EDWARD  B.  CLAPP 


Theocritean  scholars  have  been  inclined  to  doubt  the 
authenticity  of  the  27th  poem  in  our  collections,  the  so-called 
'Oaptarv:.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  brief  paper  to  attempt  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  disparaged  poem,  or  at  least  to  show 
upon  what  an  insecure  foundation  the  judgment  of  those  who 
deny  its  genuineness  will  be  seen  to  stand. 

The  manuscript  tradition  of  the  text  of  Theocritus  is  an 
extremely  uncertain  one.  Few  of  the  codices,  which  we  possess, 
contain  all  the  poems  w^hich  may  be  ascribed,  even  with  reason- 
able certainty,  to  Theocritus,  and  none  of  these  are  older  than 
the  13th  century.  It  is  moreover  clear  that  our  manuscripts, 
such  as  they  are,  do  not  offer,  each,  a  faithful  copy  of  a  single 
archetype,  but  are  rather  themselves  compilations  from  a  variety 
of  sources.  To  ascertain  exactly  what  these  sources  were,  and 
what  poems  w^re  found  in  each,  is  a  task  of  great  difficulty, — a 
difficulty  far  beyond  that  of  ordinary  questions  of  manascript 
genealogy.  By  a  process  of  complicated  and  more  or  less  hypo- 
thetical source-analysis,  to  be  sure,  Ahrens  and  others  have 
attempted  to  show  that  these  sources  were  partly  good  and  partly 
bad,  and  that  the  *OapiaTv;  was  not  found  in  the  better  sources. 

Into  these  questions  I  cannot  enter,  since  I  have  not  seen  the 
manuscripts,  and  am  therefore  unable  to  form  an  independent 
judgment  of  their  origin  and  worth.  I  can  only  express  the 
opinion  that  not  enough  has  been  actually  proved  to  justify  us. 
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on  manuscript  grounds  alone,  in  denying  the  Theoeritean  author- 
ship of  the  ^Oapurnk.  A  doubt  may  reasonably  be  felt,  but  a 
positive  rejection  seems  quite  unwarranted. 

In  a  matter  of  this  kind,  we  shall  do  well  to  plant  ourselves 
upon  firm  ground.  The  'Oapiaris  certainly  appears,  and  is 
ascribed  to  Theocritus,  in  several  of  the  best  manuscripts,  and  in 
«ome  of  the  earliest  printed  editions.  That  it  does  not  appear 
in  all,  or  nearly  all,  need  not  surprise  us,  for  we  have  an  epigram, 
ascribed  in  the  Scholia  to  Artemidorus,  the  famous  grammarian 
of  the  age  preceding  Augustus,  and  included  in  the  Palatine 
Anthology  (9,  205),  which  seems  to  furnish  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  divergence  in  our  manuscript 
testimony  as  to  the  works  of  Theocritus.    The  epigram  runs  thus : 

fiovicoXiKal  Mo^aat,  airopdh^  voicd^  vvp  S*  afia  wcurai 
ivrl  fua^  fxdvSpa^^  ivrl  fua^  a^4  Xa9. 

The  meaning  of  the  couplet  seems  to  be  clear.  The  bucolic  poems, 
which  had  hitherto  existed  only  in  a  scattered  condition,  were 
now  brought  together  into  a  more  or  less  complete  edition  by 
Artemidorus,  into  one  fold  and  one  flock.  It  would  appear  that 
in  the  generation  preceding  Augustus,  already  200  years  after 
the  poet's  death,  the  bucolic  poems  had  not  yet  been  assembled 
and  their  canon  established.  What  wonder,  then,  that  we  find 
this  condition  of  uncertainty  reflected  in  our  manuscripts  f  With 
this  circumstance  in  mind,  no  significance  should  be  attached  to 
the  fact  that  the  ^OapLarif:  appears  in  only  a  few  of  the  codices. 
Before  leaving  the  question  of  the  ancient  tradition  of  The- 
ocritus, a  fact  of  considerable  significance  should  be  mentioned. 
In  the  Florilegiuni  of  Stobaeus,  63,  19  (ttc/jI  * A<f>poSiTrj^ 
7ravSi]fiov)    we  find  cited  the  verse 

eart  koL  iv  K€V€olac  <f>c\'q/jLaacp  aSea  Tepyjnf;^ 

and  ascribed  to  Theocritus.  Now  this  is  the  fourth  line  of  the 
*OapiaTv<;^  and  it  would  seem  that  this  undoubted  (juotation  by 
Stobaeus,  a  scholar  of  great  diligence  and  accuracy,  should  settle 
the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  our  poem.  But  we  are  not 
yet  free  from  difficulties.     It  happens  that  the  same  verse  is 
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found  also  in  Theocritus  3,  20.  How  are  we  to  account  for  this 
two-fold  occurrence  of  the  same  verse?  Is  Theocritus  repeating 
himself,  or  is  the  verse  genuine  in  one  place  and  spurious  in  the 
other  ?  If  we  refuse  to  believe  that  our  poet  is  repeating  himself, 
we  are  forced  to  attempt  to  decide  in  which  poem  the  line  is 
original.  There  can  be  no  question  that  it  fits  perfectly  in  the 
*OapioTv:.  The  rustic  swain  is  begging  for  a  kiss,  and  adds 
**for  even  in  empty  kisses  there  is  sweet  delight.''  But  in  the 
third  Idyl,  as  well,  the  words  seem  to  be  quite  in  place,  though 
Valckenaer  took  exception  to  them  in  the  latter  place,  and 
declared  that  the  verse,  in  3,  is  interpolated  from  27.  In  this 
opinion  he  is  supported  by  Hermann,  Meineke,  Haupt,  and 
Biicheler.  But  still  further  difficulties  are  introduced  by  the  fact 
that  Idyl  3  is  strophic  in  structure,  so  that  we  are  unable  to 
delete  a  verse  without  finding  something  to  take  its  place.  Yet 
even  here  we  are  not  without  a  resource.  For  it  happens  that  one 
of  the  strophes  in  Idyl  3,  in  fact  the  next  following  one,  contains 
a  superfluous  verse.  Hence  it  is  easy,  if  we  are  so  inclined,  to 
believe  that  the  verse  in  question  is  genuine  in  the  *OapiaTv^ 
and  was  cited  from  that  poem  by  Stobaeus;  that  it  was  inter- 
polated into  Idyl  3,  and  that  as  a  result  of  this  interpolation,  the 
next  following  strophe  in  the  latter  poem  contains  a  superfluous 
verse.  But  since  Stobaeus  cites  elsewhere  only  from  the  regular 
Theocritean  canon,  which  includes  poem  3  and  does  not  include 
poem  27,  then  still  remains  room  for  doubt. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  complicated  and  uncertain  discus- 
sion lies  in  the  fact  that  it  illustrates  how  relentlessly  the  attack 
on  the  authenticity  of  the  *Oapurnk  has  been  waged,  and  at 
the  same  time  how  insecure  is  the  basis  upon  which  its  con- 
clusions must  rest.  The  broad  facts  remain,  that  the  poem  is 
found,  and  ascribed  to  Theocritus,  in  some  of  the  best  manu- 
scripts, and  in  some  of  the  earliest  printed  editions,  and  that 
it  seems  to  be  quoted  as  Theocritean  by  Stobaeus. 

We  pass  now  to  the  internal  evidence  against  the  genuineness 
of  the  'Oapiarv^,  The  argument  from  verse  structure  and 
language  is  little  stronger  than  that  from  tradition.  Ahrens 
finds,  to  be  sure,  fewer  cases  of  the  so-called  bucolic  diaeresis 
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(of  sufScient  importance  to  be  emphasized  by  a  mark  of  punc- 
tuation) in  the  'Oa/jio-w  than  in  the  other  strictly  bucolic 
poems  of  our  author.  But  this  difference,  if  it  exists,  is  meas- 
ured by  very  small  numbers  at  .best;  while  the  general  frequency 
of  this  pause,  in  our  poem  as  compared  with  Homer,  is  still  very 
striking.  Thus  we  find,  in  the  'Oapurrk^  in  70  verses,  seven 
cases  of  this  pause,  and  in  70  consecutive  verses  of  Idyls  10  and 
11,  which  are  unquestioned  bucolic  poems,  there  are  nine  cases. 
But  in  the  first  70  lines  of  the  Iliad  there  are  but  two.  So  that 
although  this  diaeresis  may  not  be  as  frequent  in  the  *Oapurnk 
as  in  many  of  the  bucolic  poems,  yet  the  tone  of  its  versification 
is  still  unquestionably  bucolic,  Ahrens  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

Pritzsche,  in  turn,  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  Daphnis 
of  our  poem  is  an  ordinary  neatherd,  son  of  Lycidas  and  Nomaea, 
and  hence  an  altogether  different  character  from  the  mythical 
Daphnis  of  the  tragic  history,  repttted  son  of  Hermes,  who  is 
elsewhere  celebrated  in  Theocritus.  But  the  Daphnis  of  Idyl  6 
(cf.  Idyl  9)  is  also  scarcely  more  than  an  ordinary  neatherd. 
Why  may  we  not  believe  that  Theocritus  himself,  in  poems  of 
lighter  tone,  made  a  beginning  of  the  more  familiar  use  of  the 
name  of  Daphnis,  which  was  destined  to  become  a  favorite  in 
Longus  and  elsewhere  f  Pritzsche  further  objects  to  the  use  of 
the  word  iiirpav  (54)  as  a  trochee,  contrary  to  Theocritean 
usajGre.  He  apparently  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  word  is  a  con- 
jecture here.  And  even  if  it  were  not,  the  irret;ularity  in  quan- 
tity is  supported  by  the  analogrous  use  of  KS}pa  in  51,  and  in 
Callimachus,  and  by  similar  cases  in  earlier  writers.  See  G.  Meyer, 
Gr.  Gram.,  p.  57.  Pritzsche  also  calls  attention  to  several  expres- 
sions in  our  Idyl  which  sujr^est  similar  turns  of  expression  else- 
where in  Theocritus.  But  such  resemblances  prove  nothinoj, 
either  for  or  against  the  Theocritean  authorship  of  the  poem. 
Still  less  should  any  wei*rht  \ye  attached  to  the  occasional  coinci- 
dences with  Xonnus.  either  in  laniruatre  or  in  thought.  Surely 
Nonnus,  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  had  quite  as  ^ood  a  right 
to  imitate  Theocritus  as  Tennvson  in  the  nineteenth,  as  has  been 
so  well  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Stedman.     Finally.  Pritzsche  doubts 
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the  twice  repeated  use  of  the  adjective  **Paphian,"  as  designat- 
ing Aphrodite,  since  Theocritus  does  not  elsewhere  use  the  word. 
But  the  connection  of  the  goddess  with  Paphos  was  known  to  the 
whole  Greek  world  from  0  363.  And  the  goddess  is  called 
ff  Ila4>(aj  without  mention  of  her  name,  as  in  our  poem,  in  Bion 
1,  64,  in  the  Anthology  often,  in  the  so-called  Anacreontics  three 
or  four  times,  as  well  as  repeatedly  in  Nonnus,  while  in  the  57th 
Orphic  Hymn  the  expression  Ilaif>ia  KovpTj  is  used  in  the  same 
sense. 

Mr.  Cholmeley,  the  latest  English  editor  of  Theocritus,  adds 
his  opinion  to  the  number  of  those  who  deny  the  genuineness  of 
our  poem.  He  points  out  a  number  of  expressions  which,  in  his 
judgment,  indicate  the  late  origin  of  the  *OapiaTis.  Several  of 
these  have  already  been  mentioned.  But  Cholmeley  also  cites 
the  irSffi  (45),  hihov  6<f>pa  (6),  <t€io  (6),  and  vai  fidv  (26) 
as  obviously  later  than  Theocritus.  With  regard  to  these  locu- 
tions, it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  possess  far  too  little  of 
genuine  Alexandrian  poetry,  in  the  lighter  vein,  to  warrant 
positive  assertions  on  such  a  point.  It  was  an  age  of  innovation, 
often  of  conscious  innovation.  Any  expression  which  appears  in 
the  Anthology,  or  even  in  Nonnus,  may  well  have  found  its 
origin  in  Theocritus.  The  word  <r€to,  of  course,  belongs  to  the 
Homeric  language,  and  hence  to  the  vocabulary  of  any  Greek 
poet.  vai  fxdv  occurs  in  Aratus  (450),  and  in  Nicander, 
l&€  TTW  is  a  perfectly  natural  development  from  the  ordinary 
use  of  these  words.  BiSov  S<f>pa^  if  properly  understood,  i.e. 
BiSov  irakiv  'x^iXea  a^lo^  6(f>pa  (f>i\da€a^  is  good  Greek  of  any  age 
or  style.  English  scholars  are  somewhat  prone  to  condemn  an 
expression  which  offends  their  nice  feeling  for  good  usage,  with- 
out careful  investigation  of  the  question  whether  it  is  justified 
by  occurrence  elsewhere. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  arguments  against  the  authenticity 
of  the  *OapiaTv^  are  not  altogether  convincing  in  character. 
There  remains,  however,  one  more  assertion  of  some  general 
interest,  as  involving  a  principle  which  is  of  importance  for  the 
criticism  of  ancient  literature,  and  may  not  be  without  its  appli- 
cation to  modern  literature  as  well.     Cholmeley  aayn  **poem  27 
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is  condemned  by  the  coarseness  of  its  tone."  Against  this  and 
similar  judgments,  it  is  time  that  someone  should  raise  a  vigor- 
ous protest. 

The  'Oa/>t<rrv?,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  dialogue,  narrat- 
ing, in  speeches  of  a  single  verse  each,  the  ardent  courtship  of  a 
young  neatherd  addressing  a  rustic  maiden  who  is  a  herder  of 
goats,  the  coy  and  sensible  replies  of  the  girl,  and  her  final  yield- 
ing to  his  suit,  with"  a  brief  epilogue, — the  whole  comprising  but 
70  verses.  The  dialogue  is  swift,  sparkling  and  witty,  the 
language  is  fitting  and  graceful,  and  the  poem  is  in  every  way 
worthy  of  Theocritus  at  his  best.  Two  verses,  indeed,  one 
might  hesitate  to  read  aloud,  in  English,  in  a  modern  drawing- 
room  (48  and  58),  and  it  is  on  these  alone  that  Cholmeley's 
charge  of  ** coarseness"  must  depend  for  support.  It  may, 
indeed,  oflfend  our  sense  of  decorum,  that  wooing,  consent  and 
fruition  are  all  included  in  the  compass  of  one  short  interview. 
But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  actors  in  this  little  drama  are 
children  of  the  soil,  and  born  under  the  glowing  sun  of  Sicily. 
Their  mode  of  conducting  courtship  and  marriage  may  indeed 
impress  us  as  summary,  but  it  need  not,  on  that  account,  be 
judged  any  the  less  pure  and  dignified.  That  the  object  of  the 
swain  is  honorable  marriage,  is  apparent  in  almost  every  line. 
He  introduces  himself  with  mention  of  his  father's  and  his 
mother's  name  (41),  and  tells  the  maiden  that  he  has  come  as 
one  of  her  many  suitors  (23).  Her  father  will  surely  give 
his  consent  to  her  niarriaire,  when  he  h^arns  who  the  prospective 
son  in-law  is  (39)  ;  he  promises  that  he  will  never  leave  her 
(35),  that  he  will  endow  her  with  all  his  groves  and  pastures 
(33),  and  will  build  for  her  a  suitable  home  and  court  (36f). 
lie  wishes  that  he  could  [)ut  even  his  very  life  into  the  scale 
(61),  and  when  she  dreads  the  cares  of  marriage,  and  the  pos- 
sible loss  of  her  beauty,  he  reminds  her  that  the  children  who 
are  to  come  will  prove  to  be  a  joy  and  blessin^r  to  their  house 
(31).  In  short,  every  word  of  the  charming  dialogue  speaks 
as  stron^rly  of  honor  and  constancy  as  it  does  of  ardent  passion. 
And  at  last  the  nuiiden  vields — who  can  blame  her?  And  vet 
the  same  Theocritus,  for  whom  this  exquisite  idyl  is  too  ^coarse/ 
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forsooth,  has  elsewhere  (Idyl  5)  touched  upon  the  most  odious 
vices  of  Greek  life,  with  a  truly  cynical  frankness ;  and  that,  too, 
in  a  poem  whose  authorship  is  unquestioned.  Such  is  literary 
criticism,  when  unassisted  by  a  little  imagination.  The  'Oapiaw; 
is  not  coarse,  any  more  than  Homer  is  coarse,  or  Plato  is  coarse. 
Theocritus  can  be  coarse,  when  he  wishes,  as  Mr.  Cholmeley  must 
be  aware.  But  the  English  school  boy  may  possibly  be  trusted 
to  overlook  the  really  objectionable  lines  in  Idyl  5.  And  in  Eng- 
land the  needs  of  the  schoolboy  seem,  perhaps  happily,  to  be 
still  supreme. 
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PREFACE 

The  following  paper  was  submitted  to  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  California  in  August,  1910,  as  a  dissertation  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
revised  somewhat,  but  it  is  essentially  unchanged  from  its 
original  form. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  here  my  great  indebtedness  to 
Professor  William  A.  Merrill,  to  whom  I  owe  my  instruction  in 
the  field  of  textual  criticism. 

Monroe  E.  Deutsch. 

Bebsxley,  California,  December,  1911. 
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I,  2,  88 
Proposed  reading: 

at  tu,  qui  laetus  rides  mala  naetra,  cavtto 
<  moz  tibi :  nou  mi  urn  saeviet  osqae  dens. 

Here  AV  and  Q  unite  in  reading  non  wiut;  P,  et  iratus;  and 
C,  non  vanus.  None  of  these  seems  possible  here ;  so  the  majority 
of  the  editors  follow  the  early  Italian  scholars  in  reading  non 
unt.*  The  change  from  uni  to  unus  is  thus  explained  by  Bellii^, 
Prolegomena,  p.  39,  note:  "Der  libr.  arch,  schrieb  untM,  da  Id 
seiner  Yorlage  t  das  t  dem  Abkiirzungsseichen  fiir  ut  ahultch 
sah. "  Heyne  easily  accounts  for  it  thus:  "Scilicet  primum  s 
adhaeserat  ex  sequenti  voce:  tum  unit  mutatvun  fuisset  in  unus." 

As  to  the  interpretation  of  unt,  Oolbery  declares:  "Sensus 
est:  Amor  non  uni  mihi,  sed  et  tibi  saeviet,  quamvia  me  nunc 
laetus  irrideas."  The  sense  ia  perfectly  good,  bat  does  Tibollus 
ever  use  unus  in  this  wayf  The  following  are  the  instances  of 
the  word  in  the  Corpus  TibuUianum : 

I,  e,  S3  illam    Mquar    uniu  III,  6,  32  una  sereiiA  diM.  * 

ad  araa.  Ill,  19  <IV,  13),  5  mt  mihi. 

I,  i,  9  uni  mihi.  Ill,  10   (IV,  4),  19  in  nM 

I,  2,  58  de  me  nno.  eorpore. 

Ill,  7  (IV,  1},  142  una  per 

In  other  words,  unus  is  never  used  substantively  in  the  Corpus 

Tibullianiim,  and  of  the  six  well-aiithpntieated  instances  of  the 
word,  four  show  it  modifying  some  form  of  rgo.  Moreover,  in 
the  elegies  of  Tlbulliis  himself  (if  we  assume  III,  19  to  be  by 
Tibullusl.  four  of  these  six  uses  of  unus  oopur,  in  all  of  which 
HHWs  modifies  some  form  of  ego.  This  make»  tlie  substantive  use 
appear  improbable  here. 

Moreover,   the  substantive   use  of  adjectives   in   the  dative 

'However,  among  tlic  ollior  miggpalions  are:  uiii  in — Goeronz;  UBt> — P. 
W.  Richler  (in  vers.  Oprman.  1831);  vniwuK— Hiischke :  in  me— Hiller  (but 
Hiller  reads  noa  nntui  in  CoTpH*  poeliirum  Latinomm.  1893);  ullus — Babus 
iObsenaUaaes  in  Tibulti  carmitta,  p.  «.  Aug.  Vind.  1837);  in  no» — Leo 
(Pfttlol.  Vntcm.  211881],  p.  39);  "eaveto:  iiiox  tibi  nam  durM  eaeriet 
usque  deus" — Fr,  A,  Kigler;  "cavelo;  luox  tibi  iam  lusits  saeviet  usque 
do ua "—Kemper  (Quat-nt.  TibtiU..  Monasterii.  1857,  p.  46);  mifis— Baehrens. 
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singular  is  rare  in  the  Corpus  TibuUianum.  The  following  list 
includes  all  instances  wherein  an  adjective  in  the  dative  singular 
stands  alone,  whether  it  is  used  substantively  or  the  noun  which 
it  modifies  is  to  be  supplied  from  the  preceding  clause  :^ 


absent! 

I,  8,  53. 

amanti 

I,  3,  65;  I,  5,  57;  II,  4,  15. 

anhelanti 

I,  8,  37. 

avarae 

n,  4,  35. 

fatenti 

I,  6,  29. 

fesso 

I,  10,  42. 

formosae 

in,  10  (IV,  4),  4. 

misero 

I,  6,  2;  I,  8,  23;  II,  4,  4;  III,  19  (IV,  13),  20. 

nulli 

I,  6,  77;  III,  5,  7. 

roganti 

I,  4,  55. 

securae 

II,  4,  50  (dative  or  genitive). 

sopitae 

II,  6,  38. 

suae 

I,  4,  75;  n,  5,  103. 

tardo 

in,  7  (IV,  1),  92. 

tenero 

I,  8,  51. 

Of  these  twenty-two  instances,  but  nineteen  are  in  TibuUus'  own 
elegies  (even  if  one  assumes  III,  19  to  be  his).  It  will  be  further 
noted  that  of  these  nineteen,  eight  are  participles;  among  the 
remaining  eleven,  comprising  as  they  do  all  instances  wherein 
the  adjective  in  this  form  stands  alone,  we  find  misero  used  four 
times,  and  siuie  twice.  If  these  were  set  aside  from  the  list,  but 
five  isolated  examples  would  remain  in  the  elegies  of  Tibullus. 
But  even  if  we  take  the  whole  list,  exclusive  of  participles,  the 
number  is  exceedingly  small,  too  small  to  justify  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  substantive  use  of  an  adjective  which  is  never  used 
substantively  in  the  whole  Corpus  TibuUianum. 

Aside  from  this  objection  to  the  use  of  uni  alone,  the  usual 
reading  would  demand  for  uni  the  meaning  of  **one  and  the 
same  man,*'  a  meaning  not  found  in  Tibullus. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  instances  of  Tibullus'  use  of  unus 
show,  we  should  expect  it  to  modify  some  form  of  ego.  More- 
over, the  meaning  of  the  passage  demands  something  that  is 
equivalent  to  **uni  mihi'*  (quoting  from  Qolbery's  note),  which 


2  Based  upon  the  Index  Verborum  in  Hiller  's  edition. 


1T6  L'nil-frsity  of  California  PvblicalioHS  in  Ctasstcnl  Phitolngy.     [VoL  2 

very  gronp  of  words  is  found  twice  in  TibuUas.  Wtth  this 
thought  I  have  su^^Ated  the  insertion  of  mi  before  uni;  we  have 
then  exactly  the  phrasing  that  fits  the  sense  of  the  passage. 

It  is  true  that  the  form  mi  is  not  found  in  the  Corpus  Tibul- 
lianum.  In  Propertiua,'  however,  the  shorter  form  is  found  in 
I,  12,  19;  n.  18,  30;  II,  22,  1;  II,  22,  18;  11,  30,  25;  IV,  1,  62; 
IV,  8,  53;  IV,  11,  47.  In  Catullus*  the  use  is  exceedingly  fre- 
quent. Lucretius  employs  4  and  III,  105;  it  appears 
in  the  Aeiteid  VI,  104  and  123.  That  the  form  never  appeai-s  in 
the  Corpus  Tibullianum  as  we  now  find  it,  is  after  all  not  strange, 
when  one  notes  these  figures; 

Propertiiia.s         Corpus  Tibul[ianum.» 
me  (ablative)  41  11 

That  is.  the  ratio  of  the  uses  of  me  (ablative)  in  the  Corpus 
Tibullianum  to  the  uses  in  Propertius  is  11 :  41.  Propertius  using 
mi  but  eight  times,  at  this  same  ratio  the  Corpus  Tibullianum 
would  contain  mi  only  twice  and  a  fraction.  In  other  words,  mi 
should  by  no  means  be  expected  frequently  in  the  Corpus. 

The  elision  of  the  monosj'Uable  which  the  proposed  reading 
would  introduce,  has  the  following  parallels  in  our  text : 


2,  56  si  in. 

ill,  e,  25,  qua  eat. 

2.  58  me  uno. 

Ill,  7  (IV,  1),  75  si  inter- 

4,  56  se  implicuisse. 

rupto. 

6,  59  te  adducit. 

III.  7  (IV,  1),  179  Be  accin- 

6,  61  me  &dSxa. 

gere. 

7,  9  me   est   (sioe  marte 

Ill,  7  (IV,  1),  182  me  ad- 

versa. 

[,  1,  60  Be  eiercuit. 

Ill,  19  (IV,  13),  19  me  au- 

[,  3,  5  eiun  aspicerem  (dum 

dacius. 

-Heyne). 

[,  3.  61  qui  abdueiB   (text 

uncertain). 

Of  these  fourteen  instances  ten  are  in  TibuUus,*  one  in  Lygdamus, 
and  three  in  the  Panegyric;  it  will  be  further  noted  that,  of  the 
ten  in  Tibullus,  seven   involve  personal  or  reflexive  pronouns. 

s  J.  S.  Philliniore,  Indei  rerborum  Propertianus. 
*  Neue- Wegener,  Formenlehre,  II,  349  foil. 
'  Index  Verborum  in  Hiller,  Albii  TibuUi  Elegiae. 
sif  we  assume  III,  19  to  be  b?  Tibullus. 
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The  elision  of  the  monosyllable  has  therefore  sufficient  warrant 
in  the  usage  of  TibuUus.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  proposed 
reading,  as  to  elision  and  word-order,  exactly  parallels  me  unOf 
Tib.  I,  2,  58. 

As  mi  is  not  found  in  the  Corpus  TibuUianum,  for  examples 
of  elided  mi  we  shall  have  to  look  elsewhere.  They  are  frequent 
enough,  e.g.  Lucr.  I,  924 ;  Hor.  Serm.  I,  1,  101 ;  I,  2,  57 ;  I,  3,  23 ; 
I,  4,  108;  I,  9,  50;  II,  6,  27;  Hor.  Epist.  I,  18,  112. 

That  mi  could  be  readily  omitted  in  MSS  (1)  because  elided 
and  (2)  because  written  in  compendium,  is  readily  apparent. 
For  example,  on  Horace  Serm.  I,  9,  50  (nil  mi  officii ,  inquam) 
Orelli  's  apparatus  criticus  contains  the  statement : 

mi  ayRo* 

mihi  P 

omisit  g(  Codex  Qothanus,  B61). 

Again,  Ennius  in  Cic.  de  Oratore  III,  58,  218  reads  :^  Tum  pavor 
sapientiam  omnem  mi  exanimato  expectorat.  The  MSS  read 
thus:  ^'mihi  L,  mi  1*,  om.  M."  It  is  of  interest  that  in  both  of 
these  instances  mi  suffers  elision. 

If  it  be  further  objected  that  we  should  then  have  but  a 
solitary  instance  of  mi  in  the  whole  Corpus  Tibullianum,  it  might 
be  noted  that  there  is  but  one  instance  in  Persius,  I,  2.' 

The  use  of  the  dative  case  {uni  or  mi  uni)  with  saevire  has 
always  been  defended  by  Ov.  Her.  IV,  148  qui  mihi  nunc  saevit, 
sic  tibi  parcat  Amor.  But  Leo"  objects  to  its  use,  brushing  aside 
this  instance  by  declaring  that  mihi  saevit  is  influenced  by  tihi 
parcat.  In  reply  it  might  be  noted  that  mihi  saevit  precedes 
tibi  parcat y  and  hence  would  not  be  so  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
the  construction  with  parcere  as  if  the  reverse  order  were  found ; 
moreover,  in  the  text  before  us  we  have  caveto  tibi,  a  use  of 
the  dative  which  is  not  uncommon;  according  to  Leo's  reason- 
ing, then,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  this  use  of  the  dative 
influenced  the  other  construction  so  as  to  read  mi  uni  saeviet. 


7  Mueller-Friedrich. 

8  <  *  Vocabula  Satirarum  Persii ' '  in  Auli  Persii  Flacci  Satirarum  Liber, 
edidit  Otto  lahn. 

9  F.  Leo,  Phil.  Unters.,  II,  34-9. 


■«-(»  of  Ci>llf( 

For  ia  this  passage  the  dative  witli  nivere  precedes  and  would 
therefore  far  more  easily  influence  the  roustmction  with  saemre. 
Leo's  second  objection  to  the  usual  reading  is  that,  even  if  the 
dative  were  used,  he  would  expect  nobis.  This  expectation  is  due, 
I  presume,  to  mala  nostra  of  the  preceding  verae.  Compare  how- 
ever the  following  p 

I,  2,  11-12  Et  main  si  qua  tibi  tlixit  deniontia  n 

ignuscHS;  ( 
I,  4,  77-8  nit,  ^_.  ..,iciuentur,  aniHiites 

coDBultent:  cunctis  ianiia.  noglra  patet. 

So  also  I,  5  41  nif  and  I,  5.  44  nostra  puella;  and  I,  9,  42-3  ipse  ■ 
tnlil  and  munere  nosiro.  These  are  but  instances,  selected  at 
random,  of  what  is  common  in  Tibullus. 

Finally,  we  shmild  quite  expect  mi  set  off  against  tibi,  fnr  this 
is  not  uncommon  in  Tibullus:'" 

I.  2,  07  At  mibi  parce,  Venus:  Bemppr 
1.  1.  59  te  spectem,  luprema 
1,  6.  3  quid  tibi 

Cf.  also  Hor.  Sfmi.  I,  4,  116  causas  reddet  tibi ;  mi  satis  est,  etc, 
I  should  accordingly  read  uui  with  the  editors,  but  insert  mi 
before  it. 


Proposed  reading: 

utere  quaeso, 
dum  lieet :  in  liquida  nam  tibi  linter  aqua  est. 

AV  read  as  above,  though  without  est;  G  also  omits  est,  and 
substitutes  for  warn  the  verb  nat,  which  is  likewise  the  reading  of 
Vm2  in  the  margin.  This  last  reading  is  accepted  by  practically 
all  editors  of  Tibullus.  Guyet  proposed  stat  tibi,  which  was 
suggested  by  Prop.  II,  9,  30  aid  mea  si  staret  mivis  in  Oceano. 
Rossberg"  would  read  nunc  for  howi.'^  \am  is  approved  by 
Jlaurenbrecher,''  who  quotes  the   readings  of  the  MSS  thus: 

">So  too  in  this  distich  (u  and  rides  are  sot  off  against  mala  nostra. 
I'Jahrb.  f.  Phitol,  119  (1879),  p.  77. 

i^Cf.  the  variant  readings  in  II,  4,  12;  nunc  P,  nam  A,  iam  (. 
13  PhiloJogus,  55  (1896),  439. 
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^^nat  G,  nam  AV,  was  ohne  Anstoss  ist."  Belling^*  in  his  text 
reads  nam,  without  adding  est,  however,  which  seems  to  me 
essential  to  the  verse.  Cartault*'  reads  non,  and  Heyne  suggested 
that  if  nam  be  retained,  we  should  read  ''it  liquida  nam  tibi 
linter  aqua.*' 

The  change  from  nam  to  nat  is  easily  understood.  The  posi- 
tion of  nam  as  the  third  word  in  its  clause  would  seem  impossible ; 
the  t  beginning  tibi  would  influence  the  change  of  nam  to  nat, 
especially  since  this  verb  would  appear  fitting  with  linter.  The 
clause  being  thus  supplied  with  a  verb,  est  would  naturally  be 
dropped.  This  loss  would  be  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  the 
verse  is  a  rather  long  one  for  a  pentameter." 

It  is  true  that  tiam  stands  first  in  its  clause  in  practically 

every  instance  of  its  use  in  the  Corpus  Tibullianum.     But  we 

read  as  follows  in  III,  4,  43-4 : 

salve,  cura  deum:  casto  nam  rite  poetae 

Phoebusque  et  Bacchus  Pieridesque  favent. 

And  in  II,  4,  12  the  reading  of  A  is  perfectly  acceptable : 

omnia  nam  tristi  tempora  felle  madent. 

Some  editors,  however,  read  wwnc"  and  others  iam}^  In  other 
words,  in  three  separate  passages  in  the  Corpus  Tibullianum,  A 
reads  nam  in  a  position  subsequent  to  the  first  in  its  clause ;  of 
these  one  is  accepted  by  the  editors,  a  second  by  a  number,  and 
a  third  rejected  by  practically  all.  If  we  can  accept  the  authority 
of  A  in  III,  4,  43  for  a  deferred  nam.,  the  postponement  of  nam 
should  not  in  itself  be  an  argument  for  the  change  here,  when 
resting  on  the  same  MS  authority. 

Moreover,  deferred  nam  is  sufficiently  common  in  the  other 
poets  of  the  period.    We  find  the  following  instances  :*" 


1*  H.  Belling,  Alhius  Tibullus,  Untersuchung  und  Text,  Berlin,  1897.  Cf. 
his  argument  for  nam  in  his  Prolegomena,  p.  63. 

15  Tibulle  et  les  auteurs  du  corpus  Tihullianum,    Paris,  1909.  ^ 

10  For  those  MSS  (AV)  that  read  nam  we  should  only  have  to  explain 
the  loss  of  est.  The  length  of  the  verse  has  already  been  mentioned,  and 
the  ease  with  which  est  is  dropped  may  be  seen  by  noting  the  instances 
of  such  loss  mentioned  on  page  183. 

17  e.g.  Baehrens,  Haupt-Vahlen,  Hiller. 

18  e.g.  Broukhusius,  Heyne,  Voss,  L.  Mueller. 

10  Emilius  Schuenke,  De  traiectione  coniunctionum  et  pronominis  relativi 
apud  poetas  Latinos,  Kiliae,  1906. 


180  I7iiiv«rt>ty  of  Catifomia  P^AUeationt  in  CIohmmI  FMMb^y. 

Cktnllua  XAlll,  7  oee  mirum:  bene  nam  valetia  omnes 

XXX  V 11,  11  puellm  hum  mi,  quae  m«o  aina  (ogit 
LXIV,  301  Pelea  nax  tecum  pariter  soror  upernata  est 
VitkU:  Georgiet  IV,  IS  omnia  wn  lat«  vaitant  ipsaiquu  voUntia 

AentxdT,M  sic  nam"  fore  bella  egr«giam  et  fnuilem  vietu 
516  quid  veniaut:  cunetis  nan  iMti  nnvibiis  ibatit 
731  luppiter,  hogpitibtu  *am  te  dtte  iiira  loqiinntiiT 

III,  379  prohibent  nuM  cetera  Pkreae  wijv  Helenum. 

IV,  421  Bolam  nam  perfidui  iUe  te  eolprp,  arcanns  ct'nm 

tibi  credere  sensna 
VI,  067  medium  nam  plnrima  turbs  bmir  hsbpt 

IX,  803,  aeriam  eaelo  nant  luppiter  Irim  •letiiisit 

X,  585  dicta  parat  contra,  iacolum  nam  tr>rqtiot  in  hiwtia. 
XII,  SM  dextra  seeptrnm  nam  forte  g('r<:'bnl 

Cir.  221  lonitum  nam  fecerst  illi 

458  omnia  nam  potioa  qnam  te  feeiwe  piiiutm. 
Cat.  (Priapra)  3,  5  hniua  nam  domini  eolnnt  'in- 
Cat.  4,  10  Clio  i>am*i  certe  Candida  non  loquilnr. 
Ov.  Her.  XI,  61  fratric  nam"  uupta  futara  es 
Hor.  Epod.  14,  6  deuB,  deus  nam  me  vetat 

IT,  45  et  tu,  potea  nuin,  aolve  me  dementin 
Serm.  11,  3,  20  olim  nam  quaerere  amsbsm 

41  primum  nam  inqninun  quid  ait  fiirprp 
302  iuaanire  patact  Ego  nam  videor  luihi  sunus. 
II,  6,  78  Bi  quia  nam  laudat  Arelli  aolUcltaa  ijinaniB  opps 
Spilt,  n,  1, 186  aut  uraum  aut  pngilie;  hia  nam  plchrcuU  gandet. 
Carm.  I,  18,  3  aiccia  omnia  nam  dura  deua  proponiilt 

rv,  14.  9  milib>  ;am  tuo 

DruauB  Oeuauaos,  implacidum  i^rmiia 
Propert.  IV,  8,  23  Serica  nam*'  taceo  vulai  carpenta  aepntis 

In  this  list  it  will  be  noted  that  tiam  is  found  in  the  third 
place  in  it«  clause  in  Virgil  Aeii.  IX,  803  and  XI 1.  -0(i,  nr-d  in 
Horace  Carm.  I,  18,  '.i.  This  position  of  nam  is  therefore  by  no 
means  an  impossible  one. 

IE  we  restore  nam  tben,  the  clause  stamls  without  a  verb. 
Would  an  ellipsis  of  rst  here  b*'  in  nceordance  with  the  style  of 
Tibullus?     The  following  list='  contains  passages  wherein  there 
is  an  ellipsis  of  fssr.  iiotetl  in  the  Corpus  Tibullianum: 
I,  1.  75  hie  ego  iliix  miWiiue  bonus. 
I.  3,  5     uon  hie  mihi  mnter. 

-  Jeteriores  pauci. 


"-"sicnam  F.M=BH=!r:  iii<,««m  M' P=  7' : 

:  sigi 

!'  KIwnam  M:  Clio  lam  CasHiibomia. 

::Tpxt  doubtful:  above  reading,  Palmf 

t's. 

-^  Serira  nam  \iirfo — Bornaldus  PK  emen 

•X. :  s, 

"  Based  on  the  text  of  Ililler  (ISSr,). 
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ly  3,  7     non  soror. 

I^  3,  9     Delia  non  usquam. 

I,  3,  43  non  fixus  in  a^is  ....  lapis. 

I,  4j  23  gratia  magna  lovi. 

I,  6,  33  quid  tenera  tibi  coniuge  opusf 

I,  7,  9  foil.  Tarbella  Pyrene 

testis  et  Oceani  litora  Santonici, 
testis  Arar  Rhodanusque  celer  magnusque  Garunna^ 

Carnutis  et  flavi  caerula  lympha  Liger. 

I,  7f  44  sed  chorus  et  cantus  et  levis  aptus  amor, 
sed  varii  flores  et  frons  redimita  corymbis, 

fusa  sed  ad  teneros  lutea  palla  pedes 
et  Tyriae  vestes  et  dulcis  tibia  cantu 
et  levis  occultis  conscia  cista  sacris. 
3  tum  caedes  hominum  generi,  tum  proelia  nata. 
9  non  arces,  non  vallus  erat. 
2625  hostiaque  e  plena  rustica  porcus  hara. 
63  quater  ille  beatus 

quo  tenera  irato  flere  puella  potest. 
63  hinc  et  femineus  labor  est,  hinc  pensa  colusque. 
67-8  ipse  interque  greges  interque  armenta  Cupido 

natus  et  indomitas  dicitur  inter  equas. 
79  a  miseri,  quos  hie  graviter  deus  urgetl 
79-80  at  ille 

feliz,  cui  placidus  leniter  adflat  Amor. 

II,  3,  19  o  quotiens  ausae,  caneret  dum  valle  sub  alta, 

rumpere  mugitu  carmina  docta  bovesi 
II,  3,  27  Delos  ubi  nunc,  Phoebe,  tua  est,  ubi  Delphica  Pythof 
II,  3,  32  fabula  sit  mavult  quam  sine  amore  deus. 
II,  4,  11  nunc  et  amara  dies  et  noctis  amarior  umbra  est. 

II,  4,  45  At  bona  quae  nee  avara  fuit. 

n,  5,  15  te  duce  Romanos  numquam  frustrata  Sibylla. 

n,  5,  107  ars  bona  I 

n,  6,  13  iuravi  quotiens  rediturum  ad  limina  numquam! 

III,  19  (IV,  13),  1126  tu  mihi  curarum  requies,  tu  nocte  vel  atra 

lumen,  et  in  solis  tu  mihi  turba  locis. 

Aside  from  the  above  in  the  elegies  of  TibuUus,  the  following 
were  found  in  the  Corpus:  III,  1,  20;  III,  1,  26;  III,  1,  27;  III, 
2,  5 ;  III,  2,  5-6 ;  III,  4,  30 ;  III,  4,  51-2 ;  III,  4,  83 ;  III,  4,  94 ; 
III,  6,  19;  III,  6.  43;  III,  7  (IV,  1),  9-10;  III,  7  (IV,  1),  25; 
III,  7  (IV,  1),  25-6;  III,  7  (IV,  1),  32;  III,  7  (IV,  1),  37;  III,  7 
(IV,  1),  40;  III,  7  (IV,  1),  81;  III,  7  (IV,  1),  87;  III,  7  (IV,  1), 
107  foil.;  Ill,  7  (IV,  1)  180;  III,  7  (IV,  1),  198-9;  III,  9  (IV,  3), 
7;  III,  10  (IV,  4),  23;  III,  15  (IV,  9),  1;  III,  16  (IV,  10),  3-4. 


I, 

10 

I, 

10 

I, 

10 

I, 

10 

n, 

1 

n- 

1 

11, 

1 

n, 

1 

25  Text  uncertain. 

26  Assuming  that  it  may  be  by  TibuUus. 
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In  the  list  of  ellipses  in  Tibullus,  a  large  number  occur  where 
a  form  of  esse  either  immediately  precedes  or  follows,  e.g.  I,  7,  44 ; 
1, 10,  9 ;  II,  1,  63 ;  II,  3,  27 ;  II,  3,  32 ;  II,  4, 11 ;  II,  4,  45,  and  here 
may  be  classed  (as  following  I,  3,  5)  I,  3,  7  and  I,  3,  9.  A  second 
group  comprises  instances  of  the  omission  of  esse  in  compound 
verb-forms,  e.g.,  I,  10,  3;  II,  1,  67-8;  II,  3,  19;  II,  5,  15;  and 
II,  6,  13.  A  third  group  comprises  those  cases  wherein  a  predi- 
cate noun  or  adjective  occurs,  e.g.  I,  1,  75;  I,  3,  43;  I,  7,  9  (bis) ; 
I,  10,  26;  I,  10,  63;  II,  1,  79;  II,  1,  80;  II,  5,  107;  and  III,  19 
(IV,  13),  11.  A  fourth  group  comprises  those  instances  where 
the  construction  demands  a  form  of  the  verb  esse  (e.g.  dative  of 
the  possessor) ;  such  we  find  in  I,  3,  5 ;  I,  4,  23 ;  and  I,  6,  33. 
These  four  groups  comprise  all  instances  of  the  ellipsis  of  esse 
in  Tibullus.    Restated  they  are : 

1.  When  esse  immediately  precedes  or  follows. 

2.  Compound  verb-forms. 

3.  When  a  predicate  adjective  or  noun  occurs. 

4.  Where  the  construction  demands  a  form  of  esse. 

As  none  of  these  conditions  holds  true  in  the  verse  under  con- 
sideration, it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  admit  of  an  ellipsis  of  esse 
here. 

The  following  table*^  shows  the  position  of  est  in  the  penta- 
meter in  the  elegies  of  Tibullus : 


.  % 

Elision 

No  elision 

Before  diaeresis 

928 

182 

Begins  second  foot 

420 

238 

After  diaeresis 

0 

634 

Ends  verse 

430 

0 

Ends  first  foot 

131 

0 

Begins  verse 

0 

435 

18 

13 

-"  Based  on  Killer's  text. 

28  1,  1,  22;  I,  1,  34;   I,  4,  32;   I,  5,  68;   I,  8,  76;   II,  1,  46;   II,   3,  24; 
II,  5,  36;  III  19  (IV,  13),  2. 

20  1,  2,  16;  I,  2,  42;  I,  9.  20;  III,  19  (IV,  13).  4. 

30  1,  4,  4;  I,  10,  4;  II,  6,  10;  II,  6  44. 

31  I,  .5,  46. 

32  II,  3,  74. 

33  II,  3.  2;  II,  4,  52. 

34  I,  3,  36;  I,  6,  66;  II,  3,  16;  II,  3,  36;  II,  4.  24;  III,  19  (IV,  13),  16. 

35  I,  6,  44;  I,  8,  64;  I,  9,  24;  II,  1,  30. 
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The  most  common  position  of  est  in  the  pentameter  of  Tibul- 
his  where  it  causes  elision,  is  just  before  the  diaeresis;  this,  how- 
ever, would  put  7iam  in  the  fourth  place  in  its  clause,  a  position 
in  which  it  is  apparently  not  found  in  classical  Latin.  Next  in 
frequency  are  the  position  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  and  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  foot.  The  latter  being  impossible, 
if  we  retain  the  MS  reading,  I  have  accordingly  placed  est  at  the 
end  of  the  verse.  This  position  moreover  furnishes  an  easy 
explanation  of  its  loss. 

Omissions  of  est  are  not  unparalleled  in  the  MSS  of  the 
Corpus  Tibullianum : 

I,  1,  34,  magno  Fr.  Par.  1. 

,    magno  est  A  Par.  2. 
Ill,  2,  7  pudor  est  G. 

est  om.  A. 
Ill,  3,  20  invidia  est  Par. 
invida  quae  A. 

Moreover  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  omitted  at  the  end  of  the 
verse  is  shown  in  Propertius  II,  14,  1 ;  II,  18,  25 ;  and  II,  34,  55. 
The  verse  with  this  wording  suggests,  even  more  than  in  its 
usual  form,  Horace  Epist,  I,  18,  87  dum  tua  navis  in  alto  est, 
frequently  cited  as  parallel.  Moreover  in  Terence  Hauton 
Timorumenos  343-7  we  find  a  resemblance  in  language:  quod 
honi  .  .  .  .  datur,  fruare  dum  licet:  nam  nescias  ....  eius  sit 
potestas  posthac  an  numquam  tibi. 

1,6,  7 
Proposed  reading: 

ilia  quidem  per  multa  negat,  sed  credere  durum  est. 

• 

This  reading  is  that  of  all  the  MSS  save  that  they  unite  in 
reading  tarn  for  per.  All  the  early  editors  followed  the  MS  read- 
ing, but  we  see  signs  of  dissatisfaction  with  it  in  Scaliger's  sug- 
gestion of  iam  multa,  Burmann's  ijisimulata,  and  Santen's 
delicta.  Heyne,  however,  was  the  first  to  object  seriously  to  the 
reading,  and  he  hazarded  both  sua  furta  and  iurata.  The  former 
reading  need  not  detain  us,  but  the  latter  is  decidedly  worthy 
of  consideration.    It  was  suggested  to  Heyne  by  a  careful  read- 


IS4  U»irtnU9  of  Cmtiformim  F«»ftMlMM  U  CImmmI  PMlafe^r) 

ing  of  Ovid's  Tristia  II,  447  foIL,  which  vena  repeat  a 

able  portion  of  this  elegy  in  words  which  are  very  like  those  <^ 

Tibnllns.    Tlie  first  two  verses  of  Ovid 's  paraphrase  ran : 

credere  inraBti  dnmrn  paUt  esM  Tibanwi, 
•ie  AUn  de  se  quod  seget  ilia  vira. 
Heyne  saw  that  no  word  corresponding  to  Ovid's  turamti  ap- 
peared in  this  reree  in  Tibnllns,  and  inserted  the  only  form 
possible  from  the  standpoint  of  sense  and  meter  ntrata,  a  form 
which  b  fonnd,  for  example,  in  Propertins  I,  8,  27.  The  word 
has  met  with  the  approval  of  L.  Mueller,  Barrens,  H.  Bubendcy, 
Belling,  H.  Magnus,**  B.  ^lanrenbrecher"  and  Postgate.** 
Hiller  proposed  and  read  miki  cuncta,"  comparing  III.  7  iIV. 
1),  129,  but  cf.  Belling,  Protegomena  zu  TibuU,  p.  75.  Cartanlt 
(1909)  reads  guam  multa,  though  earlier**  he  favoreil  iitrata. 

The  only  reading"  thus  far  proposed  that  is  M-ortb  con- 
sideration is  Heyne's  iiirata,  but  to  it  I  have  two  obje^-tionn. 
1.  Palaeograpbical.  How  can  the  change  of  iurata  to  tam  multa 
be  explained  T  They  have  only  their  last  two  letters  in  oomninn. 
We  must  note,  moreover,  that  all  the  MSS  unite  in  the  reading 
tam  multa.  2.  The  view  that  some  word  corresponding  exactly 
to  iuranti  must  appear  in  TibuUua  is  not  sound,  for  Ovid  handles 
this  passage  in  the  main  quite  freely.  To  be  sure,  some  verses 
are  strikingly  alike;  compare  eg.  verees  25-26  of  this  elegy  of 
Tibullus : 

Mcpe,  velat  gemmaa  eiua  aignumque  probsrem, 
per  cauaam  memini  me  tetigisse  manum. 

with  Ovid's  version  o£  the  name  (451-2) : 

Haepe.  veluC  ^cmiiiam  duminae  Bignumve  probaret. 
p(?T  caii-iani  m<^minit  ae  tetigisse  manum. 

But  pven   here,   where   the  resemblance  is  so  great,   there-  are 
variations  that  cannot  be  explained  as  due  to  a  change  of  person 

sn  Berliner  philul.  Wofhensi-hrifl.  5  (188.5),  589. 

"PAifoI.,  .55  (1896),  4511. 

»9Cf.  Cliini'ifal  Revui,;9  (1N95).  TT. 

3"  Hut  turn  mulla  in  the  r..r/.N»  iioelarum  Lalinomm  (1893). 

*"  A  propoK  iln  corpus  TibiillianuJii, 

<i  K  Wilheirn  (J.  P.  P.,  151  [1895],  114)  and  G.  Friedrich  (JFwten- 
sohaftliche  Ihiliiiic  :um  Jnhri-^hfrii-lil  ilis  evaiia.  Gymnasiums  in  Schweid- 
nil:.  OsttTri.  1N9H)  liffiTnl  luin  muHa. 
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or  the  exigencies  of  meter.  Why,  for  example,  did  Ovid  write 
-ve  instead  of  -que?  Why  did  he  not  retain  the  plural  gemmasf 
And  if  we  pass  from  this  to  the  passages  where  the  correspondence 
is  not  so  great,  we  can  easily  see  the  freedom  with  which  Ovid 
has  handled  his  original.    Thus  Tibullus  reads  in  verses  19-20 : 

neu  te  decipiat  nutu,  digitoque  liquorem 

ne  trahat  et  mensae  ducat  in  orbe  notas. 

but  Ovid  (in  453-4)  as  follows: 

utque  refert,  digitis  saepe  est  nutuque  locutus, 
et  taeitam  mensae  duxit  in  orbe  notam. 

It  should  be  noted  that  neu  te  decipiat  has  no  expression  corre- 
sponding to  it  in  Ovid's  lines,  that  nutu  is  joined  with  the 
following  clause,  and  that  digito  ....  liqicorem  ....  trahat 
appears  as  digitis  ....  es^  ...  .  locutus;  moreover  words  are 
added,  some  to  be  sure  to  keep  the  original  speaker  in  mind,  as 
utque  refert,  but  others  with  no  such  purpose,  as  saepe  and 
taeitam. 

The  freedom  of  Ovid's  treatment  being  thus  apparent,  we 
have  no  right  to  demand  that  some  form  of  iurare  appear  in 
Tibullus;  if  we  had,  should  we  not  similarly  try  to  insert  negat, 
or  some  form  thereof,  in  the  corresponding  verse  of  Ovid?  All 
we  can  say  is  that  the  one  word,  iuranti,  in  Ovid  corresponds 
roughly  to  the  clause  ilia  quidem  ....  multa  negat  in  Tibullus; 
in  other  words,  though  iurare  itself  may  not  appear  in  Tibullus, 
the  idea  of  an  oath  should  naturally  suggest  itself. 

The  reading  per  multa,  which  is  now  proposed,  was  suggested 
by  Tibullus  I,  2,  38 : 

perque  deos  omnes  se  meminisse  neget. 

In  other  words,  Tibullus  uses  the  expression  per  aliquem  negare, 
from  which  of  course  it  is  but  a  step  to  per  aliquid  negare.  In 
his  comment  on  the  above  verse  of  Tibullus,  Heyne  says:  **h.  1. 
iuret  per  deos  omnes  se  non  meminisse,"  that  is  to  say,  negare 
per  is  a  synonym  of  iurare  per  .  .  '.  .  non.^^ 

The  Corpus  Tibullianum  is  exceedingly  fond  of  the  use  of 
per  in  asseverations : 


^^Ci.  Martial  XI,  94,  7:  **Ecce  negas  iurasque  mihi  per  templa  Tonan- 

tis.'' 


rniveraitg  of  Califi 


I,  5.  7-8  parcB 
I,  4,  25-6  perque 


?  furtivi  foedera  lecti, 
n  quBGSo  coiupoaitumque  caput. 
loe  sinit  DictyDDu  sagittas 
adGnncB.  cria^a  perque 
II,  6,  29  parte,  per  ininiatura  tuae  preeor  o\ 

So  also  III,  1,  15-16,  III,  6,  47-8,  and  III,  11  (IV,  5),  7-8.    The 

iise  therefore  of  per  in  asseverations  in  general  and  with  iiegare 

in  particular  is  paralleled  in  Tibullus, 

What  then  would  per  nth  meanT    Consider  sueh  a 

plea  as  that  in  Virgil  Aen.  Ty,  ait^: 

per  ego  has  lacrimas  dextramque  tuE 

{quando  alind  mihi  iam  miserae  nihil  ipsa  reliqui), 

pev  Bon  u  bio  nostra,  per  inr.eptos 


labentis. 
1  to  that  in  Silius  Italicus  V,  82  foil. : 
Iliacas  per  le  flaiiimau  Turpeiftque 
per  patrios,  conaul,  muros,  suspengaque 


Or  tin 


Mitu  pu);iiae  iintoruni  pignora,  cedas 

If  we  desired  to  describe  these  appeals  briefly,  should  we  not 
say  that  in  each  case  the  speaker  "per  multa  oravit"!  We  have 
moreover  the  oath  in  the  Aeneid  XII,  197  foil. : 

baee  eadem,  Aeuea,  terr&in,  mare,  sidera,  iuro 
Latonaeque  geouB  duplex  lanumque  bifroDtem, 
vimque  deum  iDfernam  et  duri  sacraria  Ditia. 

There  ia  also  that  in  Juvenal  XIII,  78  foil. : 

per  Sol  is  radtoB  Tarpeiaque  fulmina  iurat 
et  Martia  frameam  et  Cirrb&ei  spicula  vatiB, 
per  calamos  venatricia  pbaretramque  puellae 
perque  tuum,  pater  Aegaei  Neptune,  trldentem; 
addit  et  Herculeos  arcus  haatamque  Mioervae 
quidquid  babent  telorum  armamentaria  caeti. 
These  oaths  could  readily  be  summarized  by  saying  "per  multa 
iuravit." 

It  can  hardly  be  objected  that  there  are  absolutely  no  examples 
in  Latin  of  asseverations  where  per  is  followed  by  the  neuter 
of  an  adjective  or  pronoun  used  substantively,  for  we  find  in 
Servius  on  Aen.  X,  45:  "Sallustius  in  primo  poslremo  ipsos 
cohnos  per  miserias  ct  iiiccria  hiimani  generis  orare."  Per 
incerta  is  parallel  to  per  multa.    Somewhat  analagous  are  also 
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Stat.  Theb,  XI,  368-9  per  si  quid  in  ilia  dulce  domo  and  Quint. 
Declam,  IV,  22  per  ego,  si  fas  est,  quicquid  feci,  ....  We  find 
also  in  Auct.  ad  Herennium  IV,  52 : 

'parce,*  inquit,  *et  per  quae  tibi  dulcissima  sunt  in  vita,  miserere  nostri.  *'»3 

The  change  palaeographically  is  not  a  great  one.  Multa  is 
retained ;  per,  through  the  influence  of  the  following  word,  might 
readily  have  converted  r  into  m.  Both  words  are  of  exactly  the 
same  length ;  and  the  interchange  of  p  and  t  appears  also  e.g.  in 
TibuUus  I,  10,  36  where  for  puppis  A  {pupis.axkd  pauppis,  Par.) 
turpis,  the  reading  of  f,  is  accepted  by  scholars*. 

I,  9,  25 
Proposed  reading: 

ipse  deus  tacito  permisit  vina  ministro, 
ederet  ut  multo  libera  verba  mero. 

MSS  leve  AV  {lene  Vm2),  l^ne  Q. 
lena,  laeva,  leva,  seva,  saeva  f. 

Readings : 

lingua Rigler,  followed  by  L.  Mueller,*-*  Haupt-Vahlen,  Belling 

(Tibullus),  and  F.  Wilhelm.*5 

verba and  in  verse  26  lingiM  for  verba — Francken.*^ 

nonne suggested  by  Lachmann. 

saepe proposed  by  Muretus:  followed  by  Hiller.*^ 

lene Aldus,  Sessa,  Muretus,  Grasser,  Maittaire,  Lachmann,  Gnippe, 

Baehrens. 

vela Scaliger,  followed  by  Broukhusius  and  Volpi. 

vela  magister Guyet. 

laeva Voss. 

frena Burmann  II  and  Huschke. 

lora Santen. 

lena Statins,   Passerat,   Heyne,   Huschke,   Golb6ry,   Dissen,   and 

Kemper. 

laeve N6methy. 

tormentum  admovit  lene  ministro*^ Cartault  (1909). 


*8  So  Baiter  and  Kayser:  Orelli  reads  "per  ea  quae,  etc.'' 

**  L.  Mueller  ascribes  this  reading  to  exc.  Par. 

«  N,  Jahrb.  f.  Phil.  u.  Paed.,  151  (1895),  769. 

*^Mjiemos.  n.s.,  6  (1878),  187. 

*7  But  in  the  Corpus  poetarum  Latinorum  (1893),  leve. 

*8  F.  Jacoby,  Berliner  philol.  Wochenschrift,  29   (1909),  1467,  calls  it 
"die  plumpe  Heriibernahme  aus  Ho  rat.  c.  Ill,  21,  13." 
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Postgate  impales  lene  as  cortupt,  suggestiog  that  Unae  was 
perhaps  written  as  an  explanation  of  ministro;  but  he  propOMi 
as  a  possible  reading  vtna.  Prior  to  seeing  Postgate's  note,  this 
reading  had  appeared  to  me  the  correct  one,  and  the  fact  that 
it  bas  suggested  itself  to  so  eminent  a  scholar  has  of  course 
iotensifled  my  belief  in  the  soondnesa  of  vina." 

If  we  assume  that  lene,  whether  as  adjective  or  adverb,  ia 
impossible  here,  we  have  in  viwt  a  word  that  fits  the  thon^t 
admirably.  The  distich  translated  would  read:  "The  gud  him- 
self granted  wine.to  the  silent  servant,  to  cause  him  to  utter  free- 
spoken'  words  through  the  influence  of  abundant  liquor. ' '  The 
expression  ipse  deus  ....  permitit  vina  is  paralleled  by  Ov. 
Fast.  I,  403  vina  dabat  Liber. 

That  both  vinum  and  merum  are  found  in  the  same  di.t<tieh  is 
not  in  any  wise  abnormal  in  Tibullns : 

I,  2,  1  Adde  memiH  vitioque  novoa  eompeice  dolorea. 
I,  5,  3T-8  saepe  ego  temptavi  cdtsb  depellere  vino: 

st  dolor  in  I&criinas  vertent  omne  flierum. 

So  also  Prop.  II,  33,  31-32 : 

toque,  o  Emytion,  vino,  eentanre,  peristi, 
nee  non  IimKrio  tn,  Polypbeme,  nero. 
Both  of  the  other  instances  of  permittere  in  tlie  Corpus 
Tibullianum*'  show  the  verb  with  an  object,  though  of  course  the 
expressions  are  not  parallel.  While  there  are  no  instances  io 
Tibullus  of  permittere  with  an  object  and  also  a  clause  of  pur- 
pose, yet  he  shows  several  instances  of  dare  with  both : 

1,  8,  29-30  del  miinera  canus  amator, 

ut  foveat  molli  frigida  membra  Binu. 
I.  6,  13  tunc  aucos  hi>rbasque  dedi,  quis  livor  abiret. 

For  a  concrete  noun  as  object  of  prnnitfcre,  may  be  compared 
Luean  VII.  12--!^: 

Sic  fatur  et  nrma 
permittit  popiilis. 
Palaeographically  the  change  is  not  difficult,  even  if  we  feel 
by  no  means  certain  of  Postgate 's  theory-  that  lenae  was  a  gloss 
on  mi)iistro.    Vina  and  Icvc  (reading  of  AV)  are  words  of  exactly 

*«  For  Postgnte 's  discuaaion,  bm  Clii^Kwat  Eeiifir,  19  (1905),  2J3-4,  and 
23,  186-7. 

=0  111,  7  (IV,  1),  92,  and  III,  16  <IV,  10),  1-2. 
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the  same  len^h.  Confusion  of  initial  I  and  v  is  also  found  in 
the  MSS  of  Lucr.  Ill,  95  {locatum — Marullus;  vocatum — OQ) 
and  Lucr.  V,  12  {locavit — L;  vocavit — OQ).  For  the  ease  with 
which  e  and  i  are  interchanged,  compare : 

I,  2,  65  posset — G;  possit — A. 

I,  2,  79  magni — A;  magnae — others. 

I,  4,  9  fuge  te — others;  fugite — Fr. 

I,  4,  40  vincit — f ;  vincet — AVG. 

The  V  and  w  are  easily  interchanged ;  note  the  various  MS  read- 
ings of  this  very  word,  as  well  as  I,  8,  2  lenia  V,  levia  A,  and 
I,  8,  57  lenis  G,  levis  A.  The  final  a  for  e  is  found  in  the  reading 
of  several  of  the  inferior  MSS.  In  1, 1,  5  the  same  error  is  found, 
vita,  P.  Fr.,  apearing  as  vite  in  A. 

Moreover  the  other  readings  proposed  are  not  satisfactory. 
Lena  and  lingua  introduce  a  very  peculiar  word-order :  we  should 
then  have  the  subject  of  the  subordinate  clause  inserted  in  the 
main  clause.  There  are,  it  is  true,  examples  throughout  the 
Corpus  Tibullianum  of  the  deferring  of  the  conjunction^^  of  the 
subordinate  clause.'^  But  the  only  instances  I  have  noted 
wherein  one  or  more  words  belonging  to  the  subordinate  clause 
are  placed  before  a  word  belonging  to  the  main  clause,  are  the 
following  :'^ 

(1)  Where  the  main  clause  consists  of  but  one  word  (a  verb) 
and  no  conjunction*'**  is  employed : 

I,  2,  12  capiti  sint  precor  ilia  meo. 

67  ille  licet  Cilicum  victas  agat  ante  catervas. 

3,  83  at  tu  casta  precor  maneas. 

4,  53-4  rapias  turn  cara  licehit  oscula. 
6,  56  sit  precor  ilia  levis. 

9,  40  sit  precor  exemplo  sit  levis  ilia  tuo. 
9,  49  ilia  velim  rapida  Vulcanus  carmina  flamma  etc. 
Ill,  6,  26  quid  valeat  laesi  sentiat  ira  dei. 


51  See  Emilius  Schuenke.  De  traiectione  coniunctionum  et  pronominis 
relativi  apud  poetas  Latinos,  Kiliae,  1906.  It  does  not,  however,  deal 
with  books  III  and  IV. 

82  Goldb^ry  defends  the  word-order  (reading  lena)  by  Hor.  Serm.  I,  1,  88, 
which  is  not  at  all  conclusive:  (1)  because  it  is  only  an  instance  of  the 
trajection  of  the  relative,  and  (2)  were  it  an  even  more  complicated  order, 
such  order  in  Horace  would  not  justify  its  introduction  into  the  text  of 
Tibullus. 

53  Of  course  sentences  are  not  included  wherein  the  whole  subordinate 
clause  precedes  the  main  clause. 

5*  We  have,  however,  an  interrogative  pronoun  in  the  verse  from 
Lygdamus. 
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This  use  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  Corpus  TibnUianom  and 
might  be  a  development  of  the  purely  parenthetical  use,  as  in 

n,  3,  74  moi  precor  ille  redi. 

Ill,  12  (IV,  6),  8  sed  iuveni  quaeto  mutua  vinelk  p«r». 
(2)  This  isolated  case: 

I,  4,  25~6  perque  nuu  impune  Hinit  Dietjnna  tagittat 
adfinnes,  crines  perque  Miner vb  suos. 
Leaving  this  passage  for  the  present,  we  find  besides  the  follow- 
ing instances  of  peculiar  word-order : 

n,  3,  14  quidqaid  erat  medieae  vieerat  artis  amor, 
in,  16  (IV,  10),  5-e  Bollieiti  sunt  pro  nobia,  quibu  ills  doloriB 
ne  cedsm  ignoto  maxims  cbu»b  toro. 

In  these  last  two  instances,  however,  instead  of  a  thrusting  for- 
ward of  a  portion  of  the  subordinate  clause  into  the  mnln  •.•\aust\ 
we  have  the  reverse  condition,  i.e.  where  a  word  of  ihe  modify- 
ing clause  (which  precedes  the  clause  on  which  it  depends)  is 
delayed  and  placed  in  the  main  clause;  but  in  both  iiiMtances  of 
the  delayed  word,  a  modifying  adjective  {medkae,  II.  ;i,  14,  and 
ignoto,  III,  16  [IV,  10],  6)  causes  the  mind  to  remain  in  suspense, 
waiting  for  the  noun  each  is  to  modify  (arfts,  II,  3,  14,  and  toro, 
111,16  [IV,  10],  6). 

I,  4,  25-6,  to  recur  to  that  passage,  resembles  class  1,  cited 
above,  in  that  the  subordinate  clause  has  no  conjunction ;  more- 
over, the  only  portion  of  the  subordinate  clause  that  has  thmst 
itself  forward  is  per  s«as :  the  mind,  as  in  the  two  instances  just 
(iiscii.s.s«!d,  waits  for  the  noun  which  swim  is  to  modify,  which 
appears  in  mgitlas,  the  first  word  of  the  subordinate  clause. 

Nowhere,  therefore,  in  the  Corpus  Tibullianum  do  we  find 
a  single  word  taken  frnni  out  of  the  subordinate  clause  (and  in 
fact  the  subject  of  that  clause ) ,  and  embedded  in  the  main  clause 
— a  condition  whieh  would  be  demanded  by  reading  lena  or 
lingua. 

Sonne  never  appears  in  the  Corpus  Tibullianum;  -ne  is 
always  appended  to  the  first  word  in  the  sentence  and  verse,  save 
in  III,  11  (IV,  5),  20,  where  it  appears  twice  in  an  indirect  ques- 
tion, but  in  its  usual  position  in  the  clause. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  reading  .lacpc  (and  it  seems  to  me 
insuperable)    is  the   palaeographieal   one.      Hut   it   niaj-  also    be 
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noted  that  its  position  is  unusual.  The  word  is  found  in  the 
Corpus  Tibullianum'^'^  nineteen  times,*^'  of  which  eighteen  are  in 
books  I  and  II,  and  one  in  III,  6,  4 ;  of  these  uses,  eighteen  precede 
the  verb  and  only  one  follows  it,  this  being  I,  6,  21  where  we 
have  the  expression  quant  saepe.  (Note  that  the  deferred  quam 
cito  in  I,  4,  28  also  follows  its  verb.)  Again,  of  these  nineteen 
uses,  fourteen  appear  as  the  first  word  in  the  verse  and  word- 
group,  two  as  the  second  word  in  the  verse  and  sentence  (I,  9,  61 
and  II,  5,  35)  and  only  three  later  in  the  sentence  and  verse,  of 
which  two  involve  the  expression  quam  saepe  (I,  6,  21  and 
I,  8,  53)  and  the  third  is  at  the  earliest  possible  position  in  its 
clause  (II,  3,  59).  Consequently  the  use  of  saepe  in  TibuUus 
is  decidedly  against  its  employment  here  in  this  position  in  the 
sentence  and  verse,  even  aside  from  the  palaeographical  diffi- 
culties and  Wilhelm's  well-taken  criticism*^^  that  it  is  superfluous 
when  employed  with  permisit,  which  is  here  used,  like  iussit,  as 
a  gnomic  aorist. 

Francken's  insertion  of  verba  here  and  the  substitution  of 
lingua  for  verba  in  the  following  verse  appear  changes  altogether 
too  violent  to  be  probable. 

The  fact  therefore  that  the  readings  thus  far  proposed  are  so 
unsatisfactory,  should  make  us  welcome  Postgate's  suggestion 
of  Vina  all  the  more. 

I,  10,  37 
Proposed  reading: 

illic  (parcel)  ustisque  genis  ustoque  capillo 
errat  ad  obscuros  pallida  turba  lacus. 

For  the  words  suggested  the  reading  of  AVG  is  percicssisque ; 
P,  perscissisque ;  and  f,  perculsisque.  The  bulk  of  the  editions 
read  as  A  or  P,  percussisque  appearing,  for  example,  in  Muretus, 
Huschke,  Maittaire,  Lachmann,  Dissen,  Baehrens,  and  Postgate. 
Perscissisque  is  the  reading  of  Guyet,  Scaliger  (editions  of  1600 
and  1607),  Volz,  Francken,''*  L.  Mueller,  Hiller,  Ramsay,  and 


85  III,  14  (IV,  8),  6  is  too  unsettled  to  cite  in  this  list. 
5«  See  the  Index  Verborum  in  Hiller  *8  edition. 
67  N.  Jahr.  f.  Phil.  u.  Paed.,  151  (1895),  769. 
^^Philol,  28  (1869)-,  573. 
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Schulze.  In  the  editions  before  1600,  Scaliger  read  percisisqtie. 
Heinsins'  conjecture  of  exesisque  was  adopted  by  Broukhusius, 
Heyne,  and  Becker.  Voss,  Bach,  and  Bauer  read  perctUsisque. 
Livineius  and  Dousa  P.  suggested  pertusisque,  which  Postgate 
introduced  into  his  Selections.  Lachmann  's  conjecture,  rescissis- 
que,^^  was  approved  and  accepted  by  Gruppe,  Haupt-Vahlen,®® 
and  Jacoby.  Goerenz  read  peresisque,  which  is  unmetrical. 
Moreover  Rabus  proposed  percoctisque;  Belling,  praescissisque; 
B.  Pabricius,  exustisque,  which  was  also  read  by  G.  Nemethy,*^ 
who  changed  in  addition  ustoque  to  tostoque.  Nemethy  had 
previously  (1905)  proposed  perfossi^que. 

Many  scholars  accept  the  readings  named  with  reluctance. 
Thus  Ramsay  would  prefer  exesisque,  save  that  **it  involves  a 
great  change  in  the  text.'*  Wratislaw  and  Sutton  declare  per- 
cussisque  corrupt,  but  add  that  **no  satisfactory  emendation  has 
been  proposed.'*  Dissen  also  calls  it  **corrupta  lectio*'  and  feels 
that  such  a  word  as  exesisque  gives  the  sense  required :  *  *  consilio 
loci  accommodatissima,  pr.  excavatis,  absumta  came  per  ignem 
rogi.*' 

To  take  percussis  as  ** struck  with  fear*'  is  bold;  moreover  the 
linking  of  such  a  thought  with  usio  capillo  is  exceedingly  un- 
natural; to  give  it  the  meaning  ** driven  in,  i.e.  hollow,  sunken" 
seems  entirely  unwarranted.  As  to  perscissis,  it  would  be  appro- 
priate if  used  of  the  mourners,  not  of  the  dead  themselves.  In 
the  same  way  percussis  with  its  literal  meaning  would  fit  the 
mourners  but  not  the  dead.  Voss'  interpretation  of  perculsiSy 
''mit  Wangen  voll  Todesan^st,  d.i.  blass  und  verzerrt/'  is 
ludicrous. 

Exactly  the  thought  that  such  scholars  as  Dissen  suggest, 
"excavatis,  absumta  came  per  ignem  rogi,''  would  be  obtained 
by  reading  ustis.  ' 'Parcel^'  is  the  expression  falling  from  the 
poet's  lips  as  the  grewsome  picture  presents  itself  to  his  mind. 
"There  (ah,  spare  me!)  with  cheeks  burned  away  and  hair 
burned  away,  the  wan  throng  wanders  by  the  dark  pools.'' 


.-•n'f.  Klcincrc  Schrifien,  II  (1876),  147. 

60  In  the  edition  of  1904  percuHsisquc  appears. 

01  Cf.  Bheiii.  Mustum,  64  (1909),  471. 
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No  instance  of  ustae  genae  has  come  to  my  notice,  but  a  rather 
interesting  parallel  is  found  in  Propertius  III,  12,  26  : 

exustae^xxe  tuae  mox,  Polypheme,  genaefi^ 

One  may  cite  Propertius  IV,  1,  44  for  some  points  of  similarity : 

et  verita  est  umeros  urere  flamma  pios. 

Moreover,  the  burning  of  the  funeral-pyre  is  also  referred  to  in 
Propertius  III,  15,  46 : 

te  solam  et  lignis  funeris  tistus  amem. 

Propertius  IV,  7,  7-9  (of  Cynthia's  ghost)  is  sometimes  cited 
with  reference  to  this  passage : 

eosdem  habuit  secum  quibus  est  elata  capillis, 
eosdem  oculos  lateri  vestis  adusta  fuit, 
et  solitum  digito  beryllon  adederat  ignis. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  very  first  verse  of  this  quota- 
tion contradicts  our  usto  capillo. 

In  Tibullus'  elegy  the  horrors  of  death  are  portrayed,  and  the 
picture  that  he  is  seeking  to  present  is  of  atra  mors.  Therefore 
he  represents  the  pallida  turba  of  ghosts  wandering  by  the 
obscuros  lucus,  mere  skeletons  with  hair  and  flesh  burned  from 
them.  It  is  not  the  dead  individual  whose  loved  image  is  being 
recalled  as  it  was  in  the  prime  of  life  or  as  last  seen  on  earth, 
but  the  throng  of  the  dead,  each  as  the  flames  of  the  funeral- 
pyre  have  left  him.  And  as  this  horrible  picture  comes  before 
his  mind,  Tibullus  shrinks  back  and  pleads  ** parcel"  Just  so 
he  pleads  for  escape  from  death  in  I,  3,  51,  parce,  pater.  The 
picture  here  being  more  grewsome,  the  ** parce!"  falls  from  his 
lips  even  before  he  depicts  the  scene. 

The  words  parce!  and  parcitel  are  frequently  found  in  Tibul- 
lus: in  books  I  and  IP"*  we  find  thirteen  instances  as  compared 
with  five  in  all  of  Propertius.®*  As  an  appeal  for  protection  we 
find  at  mihi  parce,  Venus  (I,  2,  97).  In  I,  3,  51  we  have  just 
seen  that  it  is  used  with  reference  to  death;  there  mihi  is  also 
omitted  as  here.  The  dative  is  likewise  omitted  in  I,  4,  83 ;  I,  5,  7 ; 
I,  9,  5;  and  II,  6,  29.    Of  these  I,  5,  7  most  nearly  resembles  the 


62  Here  genae  =:** die  Augenhoblung  oder  das  Auge"  (Rothstein).* 

68  Cf.  Index  Verborum  in  Killer's  edition. 

6*  Cf.  Phillimore,  Index  Verborum  Fropertianus. 
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propospd  reading,  Iwcause  not  only  is  the  dative  omitted,  but  no 
vocative  is  expressed : 

parre  tamen,  per  te  furtivi  foedera  leeti 
per  venerem  quaeso  eompositumque  capnt. 

Id  II.  fi,  29  also,  both  vocative  and  dative  are  omitted  with  pares, 
but  as  the  vocative,  dura  puella,  appeared  in  the  preceding  verec, 
its  ODiissioi)  is  less  striking. 

One  does  not  have  to  search  far  in  Tibullus  for  esamplps  of 
mch  repetitions  as  \tstis — uslo.  Of  this  very  verb,  xirere,  there 
are  three  examples  in  Tibullus: 

II,  4,  5-6  et  seu  quid  merui  neu  quid  peccHvimus,  urit. 
vroT,  io,  remote,  sne^a  puella,  faces. 

n,  2,  3  uranlur  pia  tura  foeis.  uranlur  odores. 

I,  9,  IS  MretuT  facias,  urenlur  soie  capilli. 

Of  these  three  examples,  the  first  and  last  are  interesting  as  not 
employing  xtrere.  in  precisely  the  same  form  in  the  two  uses;  this 
is  also  the  case  In  the  propased  reading. 

No  example  of  elided  parce  appears  in  the  Corpus  Tibnl- 
lianum.  but  we  find  parcu  oculis  in  Propcrtius  IV,  9,  5U  and 
similar  elisions  in  Juvenal  VIII,  117  and  Seneca  Her.  Oct.  1447. 
Sentences  of  command  limited  to  the  imperative  appear  in  II,  1, 
87  {ludite),  II,  3,  79  (ducite),  II,  5,  121  (adnue).  Parenthetical 
expressions  we  find  for  example  in  I,  3,  26  (an  elided  memini) 
and  I,  8,  69  {moneo).  Moreover  the  use  of  such  an  expression  to 
impart  vividness  appears  in  II,  2,  10 : 

en  age  (quid  eeasasT  adpuit  ille)  rogu. 

The  change  from  (parce!)  ustisque  to  percussisque  is  very 
easily  explained  pataeographically.  The  moment  the  scribe 
failed  to  see  that  he  had  two  words,  and  regarded  them  as  one," 
it  was  easy  for  the  first  syllable  of  parce  to  be  altered  to  per. 
The  interchange  moreover  of  o  and  e  is  frequent  in  the  MSS.  To 
change  (  of  ustisque  to  another  s  was  natural,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  this  letter  twice  in  the  word,  and  the  fact  that  the 
word  pcrcussis  is  a  common  one. 

Tibullus  then  represents  a  ghastly  thnmg  as  wandering  by 

Bs  For  examples  of  similar  errors  in  incorrect  division  into  words,  eee 
page  216. 
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the  pools  of  the  lower  world;  in  other  words,  his  picture  of  the 
d^ad  is  closely  akin  to  that  in  Ovid  Ibis  143-4 : 

turn  quoque  factorum  veniam  memor  umbra  tuorum, 
insequar  et  vultus  ossea  forma  tuos. 

II,  2,  17-22 
Proposed  reading: 

vota  cadunt:  'utinam  strepitantibns  advolet  alis 

flavaque  coniugio  vincula  portet  Amor, 
vincula,  quae  maneant  semper,  dum  tarda  senectus 

inducat  rugas  inficiatque  comas.' 
hie  veniat  (Na talis,  odes)  prolemque  ministret, 
ludat  et  ante  tuos  turba  novella  pedes. 

These  verses  read  in  A  exactly  as  above  (disregarding 
vinculaque  manent)  save  that  ades  appears  as  avis.  In  but  few 
of  the  editions  is  the  MS  reading  retained,  and,  in  addition  to 
difficulties  of  reading,  those  of  interpretation  also  arise  in  con- 
sidering these  verses. 

Utinam  is  read  by  most  editors,  but  viden  ut,  the  conjecture 
of  Guyet  and  Heinsius  (suggested  by  II,  1,  25)  appears  in  the 
editions  of  Broukhusius,  Volpi,  Heyne,  Voss,  Buschke,  Golb^ry, 
L.  Mueller,  and  Postgate.*'  Baehrens  proposed  ut  iam  and 
altered  to  advolat  and  portat;  these  readings  Woltjer  and 
Jurenka  followed. 

The  inferior  reading,  trepidantibus,  which  Broukhusius  in- 
troduced into  his  text,  is  now  universally  rejected  and  need  not 
detain  us. 

On  the  score  of  a  reading  cadant  f,  Haupt  proposed  vota 
cadant  utinam!  str.,  etc.  Postgate  also  independently  made  this 
suggestion,*^  but  later*®  rejected  it  and  proposed  vota  cadant 
tibi,  nam. 

Verse  21  is  the  most  altered  of  all  the  verses.  The  MS  read- 
ing hie  (h^c  G)  veniat  natalis  avis  prolemque  ministret,  is  fol- 


^^  Selections,  In  his  complete  edition,  Postgate  reads  utinam,  comment- 
ing however  *'quod  vix  sanum. ''  Dissen,  while  not  placing  viden  ut  in 
the  text,  approves  of  it  as  '*praeclara  coniectura. " 

«T  Journal  of  Philology,  25  (1897),  51. 

^»  Journal  of  Philology,  26,  184  foil. 
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lowed  by  GoldWry  and  Haupt-Vahlen,**  and,  with  a  change  to 
prolesque,  by  Rothstoin."*  The  MS  reading  with  the  capitaliia- 
tioD  of  Natalis,  is  followed  by  Lachmaun"  and  Qnippe.  Drenck- 
hatm  would  punctuate  Ate  ventat  luttalis,  avit  prolemgue  minit- 
tret.  The  earlier  acholara,  e.g.  Muretus  and  Scaliger,  read  Awe 
veniat  natalis  avis,  prolemque  ministret.  HeinaiuB  proposed 
hue  veniat  nalalis,  avis  prolemque  ministret,  and  hoc  vemot 
natalis  avi  prolemque  ministret,  and  also  the  latter  with  veniiu 
and  ministres.  The  last  of  these  (with  a  capitalization  of 
fiatalis)  was  accepted  by  Broukhusius,  Heyne,"  Voss,  the  Del- 
phin  Classics,  and  Becker.  This  conjecture,  hoc  ....  avi,  but 
with  the  verbs  retained  in  the  third  person,  is  approved  by 
Huschke,  Dissen,  Hiller,  L.  Mueller,  Jacoby,'*  and  Jnrenka. 
Bauer  reads  hue  venias,  Natalis  avis,  prolemque  ministres. 
Baehrens  (in  Tib.  Bl.,  p.  89)  su^esta  Ate  veniat  Natalis  avis 
{avof)  prolesque  ministret  Ludat  ut  ante,  etc.;  in  his  edition, 
however,  we  find  kaec  veniat  genialis  avis;  prolesque  ministret, 
in  which  Woltjer  follows  him.  Graef  thinks  the  distich  spuHouB 
or  that  the  genuine  words  of  the  hexameter  (perhaps  interen, 
Natalis,  are  prolemque  ministra)  have  been  very  seriously  cor- 
rupted. Eveniat  was  Ilousman's  suggestion  for  the  beginning 
of  the  verse;  Postgate's  kaec  (Afc  G)  valeat  (which  he  incor- 
porated in  his  Selectionsy*  and  kaec  venial,  Natalis,  avis,  etc., 
which  appears  in  his  complete  edition.  Belling  read  sic"  venfof 
nalalis  avis,  prolesque  ministret. 

Ill  till-  final  vi'rsf.  (7  roiiini  in  prjictlcally  all  of  the  editions 
is  (.'nnvcrlt'd  into  iil  (f)  by  Voss,  llusclike,  Baehrens,  and 
Wdlljcr:  ariii  Dissen  alwo  approvi's  of  it. 
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■tCt.  Journal  of  Philolofifi.  2fi  (1NSJ8-9),  1S4  fnll.     lu  the  Classical  Be- 

•,  9  (I8!t5).  T4-H.  he  favored  proifsi/KC  mini.^(iv(  ....  lit. 
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lo.Hi.d:  "sic  viTiiat  iiuliilis  :ivi^."    See  also  PhUoL.  .54  {IS9.i).  459. 
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^^Vtinam,"  according  to  Postgate,  *Ms  clearly  wrong,  as  the 
appearance  of  Love  is  the  sign  that  the  prayer  is  granted'*;  and 
similarly  Broukhusius  declares:  **post  vota  rata,  quid  hie  faciat 
utinam,  optandi  particula,  vix  bene  perspici  potest."  It  is  such 
objections  that  have  caused  suspicion  to  be  cast  on,  or  changes  to 
be  made  in  utifiam. 

Let  us  rather,  however,  take  the  text  as  it  stands,  and  con- 
sider the  meaning  of  the  individual  words  from  their  context. 
Vota  would  of  course  be  the  prayers  of  Comutus,  those  which 
he  was  urged  to  make  in  verse  10  and  the  contents  of  which  the 
poet  foretells  (note  the  tense  of  optabis)  in  verses  11  to  16  ia- 
clusive.  Passing  over  cadunt  for  the  time  being,  we  come  to 
utinam.  Here  we  evidentlv  have  the  vota  themselves.^*  That  is, 
the  long-delayed  prayers  of  Cornutus  begin  with  the  word 
utinam  and  continue  to  the  end  of  verse  20.  As  we  are  waiting 
for  the  prayers,  vota  at  once  brings  them  sharply  before  the 
mind  and  utitiam  introduces  them.  What  now  of  cadunt f  It 
evidently  cannot  mean  **frustranea  et  irrita  sunt,'*^^  for  this 
would  make  their  subsequent  statement  entirely  out  of  place, 
and  would  moreover  be  contradictory  to  verses  9-10 : 

adnuat  et,  Comute,  tibi  quodcumque  rogabis. 
en  age  (quid  cessasf  adnuit  ille)  roga. 

But,  with  very  few  exceptions,  cadunt  is  interpreted  rata  sunt, 
eveniunt,  and  yet,  as  has  been  stated,  for  the  prayers  to  follow 
immediately  on  a  statement  that  they  **are  realized,'*  is  hardly 
natural.  The  difficulty,  it  appears  to  me,  is  to  be  met  by  taking 
a  different  interpretation  of  cadunt,  rather  than  by  altering 
utinam.  Does  cadere  ever  mean  precisely  ratum  esse?  Becker 
{Elegeia  Romana)  says:  ** Scire  tamen  velim  quo  alio  loco 
cadere  i.e.  accidere  positum  sit  pro  evenire,  ratum  esse  (in 
Erfiillung  gehen)."  Is  it  not  rather  true  that  cadere  when 
applied  to  such  words  as  verhum,  vox,  votum,  merely  means  **fall 


T6  Cf.  Hor.  Serm.  II,  6,  59-62: 

perditur  haec  inter  misero  lux  non  sine  votis: 
o  rus,  quando  ego  te  adspiciamf   quandoque  licebit 
nunc  veterum  libris,  nunc  somno  et  inertibus  horia, 
ducere  sollicitae  iucunda  oblivia  vitaef 
Cf.  also  Hor.  Serm.  II,  6,  1. 

77  Delphin  Classics. 
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from  the  lips,"  and  are  not  the  meanings  "be  lost,"  "fail,"  or 
the  like  due  to  some  word  used  with  cadere  that  has  tinged  its 
meaningT  Compare  Horace  Epist.  I,  18,  12  sic  itefat  vocea  et 
verba  cadentia  tollit.  E.  C.  Wickham  translates  "  picks  ap  every 
word  he  lets  drop."  The  verse  from  Horace  gives  os  "verba 
cadunt"  untinged  by  a  modifying  adjective,  adverb,  or  phrase. 
"The  words  fall;  he  picks  them  up."  Juvenal  YI,  440  reads 
verborum  tanta  cadit  vis,  which  is  translated  by  John  Delaware 
Lewis  "such  a  power  of  words  falls  from  her."  If  verba  cadunt 
has  this  meaning,  clearly  vota  cadunt  can  also. 

In  Ovid  Ser.  3,  98  at  mea  pro  nullo  pondere  verba  codtMif, 
verba  cadunt  simply  means  "the  words  fall";  the  idea  that  th^ 
are  vain  comes  from  "pro  nullo  pondere"  ("as  of  no  weight" — 
Palmer).    Propertius  contains  three  passages  that  are  similar: 

I,  10,  24  nen  tibi  pro  vbho  verba  benigns  eadsnt. 

I,  16,  34  at  ine4  Docturno  verba  cadunt  Zephyro. 

I,  17,  4    omniaque  ingrato  Utore  vota  cadnnt. 

In  each  of  these  the  futility  of  the  words  or  prayers  rests  not  in 
cadere,  but  in  pro  vano,  nocturno  Zepkyro,  and  ingrato  litore; 
they  are  vain  because  they  do  not  reach  their  goal"  and  fall 
either  on  the  wind  or  the  shore. 

In  the  only  passage  in  Tibullus  resembling  that  jinder  dis- 
cussion, I,  6,  85,  we  find : 

haee  aliis  maledicta  cadant. 
The  word  aliis  mentioning  the  goal  that  the  maledicta  are  to 
reach,  servns  to  differentiate  thi.s  passage  from  that  under  con- 
Hideration.  Aside  from  that  however,  "May  these  imprecations 
fall  up<ni  others!"  is  perfectly  clear,  and  while  we  may  translate: 
"Jlay  these  curses  come  true  in  the  case  of  others!"  the  first 
rendering  is  satisfactory.'" 

The  meaning  of  cathre  here  defended  is  that  first  maintained 
(as  far  a.s  known  to  me)   by  Becker   (Elegcia  Romatia),"''  who 

;«  KnIhHtein  on  rrop.  I.  10,  24. 

■  «i^t.  BwkPT.  EUijeia  Sovkiiiii. 

""  A  view  similar  to  lliis  is  put  forth  by  Belling,  W ochenschrift  f.  PhiM., 
].!  (InSS),  ATiM.  Willi  howpver  innkes  nn  mention  of  Becker's  statement. 
Thus  Bellint;:  "  \-iiiti  caihiiil — ^Ks  iiiuhs  lieissen  'werden  ausgesprochen. '  " 
He  does  nut  (li-cii>^s  the  f.>ll,iwiiiK  verses. 
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suggests  that  cadunt  here  means  *  *  pronuntiantur,  f  unduntur. ' ' 
In  so  far  I  agree  with  Becker;  he  appears,  however,  to  take 
cadunt  as  an  historical  present,  and  thus  deals  with  the  following 
verses:  **Iani,  inquit,  pronunciata  sunt  vota.  Utinam  iis  re- 
spondens  advolet  quam  celerrime  Amor,  portetque  felicissima 
eoniugii  vincula. ' ' 

If,  however,  one  examines  carefully  the  sentence  introduced 
by  utinam,  he  will  find  that  he  has  here  the  prayer  in  expanded 
form  that  was  foretold  in  verse  11 : 

auguror,  uxoris  fidos  optabis  amores. 

The  idea  in  optare  is  of  course  found  in  utinam  and  the  follow- 
ing subjunctives;  amores  is  expressed  in  advolet  ....  Amor; 
uxoris  we  find  altered  to  coniugio,  and  fidos  is  amplified  into 
vincula,  quae  maneant  semper,  etc.  In  other  words,  we  have  in 
full  that  prayer  which  was  anticipated  and  briefly  summarized. 
It  is  not,  then:  **The  prayers  have  been  uttered;  etc.,*'  but 
rather:  **The  prayers  come:  *May  Love  fly,  etc'  "  This  prayer 
is  concluded  at  the  end  of  verse  20  and  then  the  poet  continues : 

hie  veniat  (Natalia,  ades)  prolemque  ministret. 

Hie  can  only  refer  to  Amor  whose  coming  has  just  been  prayed 
for;  that  is,  the  poet's  **hic  veniat"  is  his  own  reiteration  of 
Cornutus'  ** advolet  ....  Amor."  The  same  pronoun,  hie,  is 
the  subject  of  ministret.  The  term  ministrare,  as  applied  to  the 
god  Amor,  Tibullus  used  in  I,  10,  57  at  lascivus  Amor  rixae  mala 
verba  ministrai,  and  it  also  appears  in  III,  12  (IV,  6),  12  fallen- 
dique  vias  mille  ministret  Amor.  That  moreover  Amor  should 
be  called  on  to  bring  offspring,  is  in  harmony  with  II,  1,  83-4, 
where  he  is  to  be  called  to  the  herd  to  make  it  prolific : 

V08  celebrem  cantate  deum  (Amor,  v.  80)  pecorique  vocate, 
voce  palam  pecori,  elam  sibi  quisque  voeet. 

The  change  of  the  MS  reading  avis  to  ades  is  in  itself  but  a 
slight  one,  and  is  also  in  some  measure  defended  by  the  fact  that 
the  reverse  mistake  {ades  written  instead  of  avis)  is  found  in 
the  MSS  of  Tibullus,  II,  1,  34." 

Ades  here  of  course  is  equal  to  fave:  and  it  is  used  after  a 
prayer  or  wish,  as  in  III,  3,  31-33 : 


SI  Of.  also  Jacoby  's  note  on  page  196  of  this  paper. 
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hae«  alii  eapiant;  liceat  mibi  paopere  eolta 

se«oro  eara  eoninge  posse  fmi. 
adsis  et  timldis  faveas,  Satnmia,  Totis. 

The  direct  address  to  the  deity  after  the  prayer,  and  the  refer- 
ence to  vota  are  parallel  to  this  passage.  The  nse  of  adeue 
closely  associated  with  some  form  of  votum  is  found  e.g.  in 
Ovid  Fast  III,  256;  TrisL  III,  1,  78;  Her,  VI,  151-2;  Seneca 
Here.  Fur,  645-6 ;  Phaedra  423 ;  so  too  with  precibus,  Ovid  Am. 
II,  13,  21. 

That  in  a  poem  dealing  with  a  birthday,  the  poet  shoold  at 
the  end  recur  to  the  Natalis,  addressing  him  directly,  is  closely 
paralleled  by  III,  11  (IV,  5),  where  verses  19  and  20  return  to 
a  direct  address  to  Natalis : 

at  tu,  natalis,  quoniam  deus  omnia  sentis, 
adnue. 

In  this  passage  moreover  adnue  is  parallel  to  odes;  and,  besides, 
these  verses  conclude  a  prayer  for  mutual  love  as  in  our  elegy: 

(verses  7-9)  mutuus  adsit  amor,  per  te  doleissima  forta 

perque  tuos  oculos  per  geniumque  rogo. 
mane  geni,  cape  tura  libens  votisque  faveto. 

Verses  13-16  contain  a  reference  to  the  vincula  that  in  our  pas- 
sage Love  is  to  bring. 

Ill,  12  (IV,  6)  is  addressed  to  Natalis  luno;  in  it  verses  13 
and  14  bid  dea  castas  adnue,  and  verses  7  and  8  are  closely 
parallel  to  portions  of  the  elegy  under  discussion : 

at  tu,  sancta,  fave,  neu  quis  divellat  amantes, 

Hod  iiivoni  quaoso  nuitiia  vinela  jmra. 

In  I,  7  (one  of  Tibullus'  own  elegies)  the  last  distich  makes  a 
direct  address  to  Natalis : 

at  tu,  natalis  nuiltoH  colebrande  por  annos, 
candidior  semper  eandidiorque  veni. 

The  coupling  of  the  appeal  to  Natalis  and  the  prayer  for 
progeny  also  bears  some  reseniblanee  to  I,  7,  where  we  find  in 
I,  7,  55  at  iihi  sticcnsrat  proirs,  etc.,  and  in  63-4,  just  quoted, 
an  appeal  to  the  natal  god.  The  appeal  is  perfectly  natural  in 
the  light  of  the  following  statement  in  Roseher's  Ausf uhrliches 
Lexicon  drr  GriccJnsf'Ju n  JduJ  RihuiscJien  Mythologie,  I,  1615: 
"  l)em  Genius  lag  dem  Gesagten  gemass  vornehmlieh  die  Tutel 
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des  Ehebettes  ob,  welches  nach  ihm  standig  lectus  genialis  hiess 
(so  an  vielen  Stellen;  bei  CatuU  64,  47  auch  pulvviar  geniale; 
tortis  bei  Liv.  30,  12,  21  ist  unsicher).  Nuptiis  sterjiitur  in 
honorem  genii  erklart  Pesti  epit.  94.  .  .  .  Beim  Laberius 
(v.  54  R.)  heisst  derselbe  generic  nostri  parens  d.i.  *das  die 
Familie  von  einer  Generation  zur  andern  erhaltende  Prinzip.' 
(Preller)/'  Cf.  Arnobius  2,  67  cum  in  matrimonium  convenitis, 
toga  sternitis  lectulos  et  maritorum  genios  advocatis  .  .  .  .? 
And  so  too  Preller  {Rom.  MythoL  1,  78)  speaks  of  the  lectus 
genialis  **wo  der  Genius  der  Familie  segnend  und  befnichtend 
waltet,  dass  es  dem  Hause  nie  an  Kindem  f ehle. '  * 

And  finally  with  the  interpretation  thus  far  given  of  the  pas- 
sage, tuos  (v.  22)  would  clearly  refer  to  Natalis  just  preceding. 

II,  3,  61 
Proposed  reading: 

at  tibi,  dura,  (seges.  Nemesis,  quia  ducit  ab  urbe) 
persolvat  nulla  semina  terra  fide. 

In  this  distich  the  reading  of  A  is : 

at  tibi  dura  seges  nemesis  qui  abduc  ^^  ab  urbe, 
persolvat  nulla  semina  terra  fide. 

The  reading  of  V  is  also  nemesis,  but  in  Vm2  and  G  we  read 
nemesim.  For  qui^  {  have  quae.  Instead  of  abduc,  V  reads 
abducit;  f,  ahducis.  Some  inferior  MSS  read  quia  ducis,  where 
A  has  qui  abduc. 

All  editors,  as  far  as  I  know,  read  Nemesim  or  Nemesin^^  and 
change  abducit  or  ducit  to  the  second  person.**  (Rigler  proposed 
quae  abduxit).    A  typical  reading  is  that  of  Hiller: 

at  tibi  dura  seges,  Nemesim  qui  abducis  ab  urbe, 
persolvat  nulla  semina  eerta  fide. 

^2  So  Hiller  and  Wilhelm:  abducit  say  Baehrens  and  Postdate.  See 
Wochenschrift  fur  klass.  Phil,  23  (1906),  1148. 

83  In  Berliner  phil  Wochenschrift,  29  (1909),  1467,  Cartault  (1909)— 
whose  work  I  have  not  seen — is  said  to  read  ''At  tibi  dura  seges  Nemesis 
qui  abducit  ab  urbe. '  * 

84  Save  F.  Wilhelm.  A^.  Jahrb.  f.  Phil.  u.  Paed.,  151  (1895).  770,  who 
defends  abducit,  its  subject  being  qui  which  in  turn  refers  to  tibi,  by  Tib. 
I,  2,  d3.  This  does  not  appear  analogous.  But  in  Bhein.  Museum  59 
(1904),  283,  he  discusses  the  passage,  reading  abdiuns.  Belling  (Prolego- 
mena, 62)  approves  of  quia  ducit,  but  in  his  **Tibullus''  he  reverts  to  quae 
abducis. 
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Tibi,  thus  taken,  refers  to  the  rich  lover  just  mentioned.     The 

reading  cert  a  (ascribed  to  Pucci)  is  a  substitute  for  terra  O.** 

The  following  variations  in  the  readings  are  found : 

at  changed  to  sit Rossbach,  followed  by  Baehrens. 

seges  changed  to  Ceres N.   Heinsius,  followed  hy  Bronkhanas, 

Joh.  Schrader,  Heyne,  Vote,  Golb^ry,  Diasen,  L.  Mueller,  and 

Belling. 
qui  changed  to  quae  (j;) Aldus,   Scaliger,   Graaser,   Bronkhusioa, 

Mattaire,  Joh.  Schrader,  Heyne,  Voss,  Golb^ry,  Dissen,  Rigler, 

Belling,  Postgate. 
quia  duds  f 

qiMe  duds  i" Aldus,  Grasser,  Voss. 

Nemesim  changed  to  Venerem Joh.  Schrader. 

terra  changed  to  certa Lachmann,  Gruppe,  Hiller,  Haupt-Vahlen, 

L.  Mueller,  R.  Ullrich,  F.  Wilhelm. 
For  terra  Statins  and  Canter  proposed  tecta. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  practically  none  of  the  editors  keep 
Nemesis  and  abducit,  and  most  of  them  make  at  least  one  other 
alteration  in  the  MS  reading.  The  reading  proposed  follows  A 
in  detail,  save  that  quia  ((;)  ducit  appears  for  qui  abducit;  in 
other  words,  an  effort  is  made  to  restore  the  text  by  dropping  but 
a  single  letter  of  the  MS  reading  and  in  one  instance  altering  the 
division  into  words. 

The  translation  would  run :  **But  to  thee,  O  cruel  one,  because 
'tis  the  crop,  Nemesis,  that  leads  thee  from  the  city,  may  the 
earth  prove  false  and  fail  to  give  back  the  seeds.*' 

The  word  quia  appears  in  Tib.  I,  4,  13,  and  the  frequency  of 
its  use  in  Propertiiis®'*  warrants  it  appropriateness  in  elegiac 
poetry  of  this  period. 

The  trajection  of  conjunctions  in  TibuIIus  is  exceedingly 
common,  as  this  list**"  witnesses  :^* 

cum 1,  1,  47;  1,  1,  59;  I,  2.  G5;  1,  3,  9;  I,  4.  33;  I,  5,  12;  I,  7,  21; 

1,  7,  61;  I,  10,  8;  II,  1,  47;  II,  3,  29;  II,  5,  14;  II,  5,  109. 

dujji 1,  2,  4;  I.  2,  73;  I.  3,  25;  I,  3,  '^G;  11,  3,  19. 

dummodo 1,  1,  ^y'!>. 

modo 1,  2,  31. 


^--'But  cf.  Postgate,  .Journal  of  PhUology,  26  (1898-9),  186. 
'^6  See  Philliniore,  Index  Vtrborum  Proptrtianus. 

8"  Derived  from  E.  Schiienke,  Dt    truicctione  coniunctionum,  etc.,  Kiliae, 

1906. 

*<»  This  list  is  confined  to  books  I  and  II. 
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ne 1,  1,  67;  I,  3,  21;  I,  5,  5;  I,  6,  20;  I,  8,  29;  I,  9,  17. 

ni 1,  4,  63. 

qna II,  2,  16;  II,  5,  96. 

quam  (saepe) 1,  6,  21. 

qui  (all  forms  of  the  relative) 1,  1,  50;  I,  3,  7;  I,  7,  3;  I,  7,  13; 

I,  9,  24;  I,  9,  72;  I,  10,  1;  I,  10,  6;  II,  4,  10;  II,  4,  45;  II,  5,  16; 

n,  5,  40;  n,  5,  68;  II,  6,  5;  II,  6,  8. 

quicumque 1,  2,  39;  I,  4,  39;  I,  10,  59;  II,  2,  13. 

quod 1,  3,  79. 

quotiens II,  6,  13. 

8% 1,  1,  44;  I,  2,  71;  I,  4,  15;  I,  4,  49;  I,  6,  23;  I,  6,  33;  I,  6,  74; 

I,  8,  61;  I,  9,  19;  II,  4,  33;  II,  4,  53. 
ubi 1,  4,  31. 

ut 1,  1,  18;  I,  2,  2;  I,  4,  52;  I,  6,  16;  I,  9,  26;  I,  10,  48;  II,  1,  2; 

II,  1,  15;  II,  1,  50;  II,  3,  45;  II,  5,  72;  II,  6,  42. 

While  there  are  no  instances  of  a  postponed  quia  in  TibuUus, 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  causal  conjunction  quod  is  found  thus 
deferred.  But  the  trajection  of  quia  is  sufficiently  common  in 
other  authors  to  justify  this  position  here.    It  is  found  in : 

Plautus A8.  386;  Cure.  225;  Men.  513;  Mil.  54;  Trin.  1165. 

Lucretius 1,  169;  I,  176;  I,  221;  II,  607;  III,  278;  III,  364;  III, 

746;  III,  1070;  IV,  92;  IV,  241;  IV,  355;  IV,  694;  IV,  1242; 

V,  357;  VI,  349;  VI,  353;  VI,  841;  VI,  909;  VI,  1059. 

Tereuce Hec.  681. 

Cicero Aratea  12. 

Virgil Aen.  VHI,  650. 

Horace Serm.  I,  3,  92-3  aud  I,  9,  51 ;  Epist.  II,  3,  295  and  II,  3, 

376;  Carm.  FV,  9,  28. 
Aetua 284. 

In  its  opening  as  well  as  in  the  trajection,  the  verse  resembles 
Propertius  III,  18,  31-2 : 

at  tibi,  nauta,  pias  hominum  qui  traicis  umbras, 
hue  animae  portent  corpus  inane  tuae. 

In  the  trajection  and  the  appearance  of  another  vocative  in  the 
subordinate  clause,  Virgil  Aen.  XII,  179-180  is  parallel : 

tuque  indute  Mavors, 
cuncta  tuo  qui  bella.  pater,  sub  numine  torques. 

TibuUus  himself  in  II,  5,  11J3-4  has  a  distich  that  closely  re- 
sembles the  one  under  discussion : 

at  tu,  nam  divum  servat  tutela  poetas, 
praemoneo,  vati  parce.  puella,  sacro. 
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The  beginning  at  tu  resembles  the  at  tibi  under  discussion;  in 
each  instance  we  have  the  causal  clause  closely  following ;  and  in 
each  instance  we  have  a  delayed  vocative. 

Moreover,  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  guio-clause  here  pre- 
cedes the  major  portion  of  the  main  clause,  it  appears  in  the  only 
other  instance  of  the  word's  use  in  TibuUus,  I,  4,  13: 

hie,  quia  fortis  adest  audacia,  cepit. 

Cf.  also  I,  3,  57-8  and  Propertius  IV,  2,  11  and  IV,  10,  47. 

The  object  of  diccit  is  so  clearly  apparent  that  it  would  seem 
needless  to  express  it  in  this  verse.  So  we  find  abducere  without 
an  object  in  III,  9  (IV,  3),  5: 

sed  procul  abducit  venandi  Delia  cura. 

And  still  nearer  at  hand,  we  have  in  verse  79  of  this  very  elegy : 

ducite:  ad  imperium  dominae  sulcabimus  agros. 

If  abducere  should  be  thought  preferable  to  ducere  here,  it  would 
be  well  to  notice  that  neither  with  abducit ,  III,  9  (IV,  3),  5,  nor 
abducta,  III,  14  (IV,  8),  7,  is  the  locus  a  quo  mentioned.  Tibul- 
lus  writes,  however,  (I,  2,  43)  hanc  ego  de  caelo  ducentem  sidera 
vidij  using  the  simple  verb;  and  in  the  following  instances 
Propertius  uses  ducere  together  with  the  locus  a  quo : 

II,  13,  6  aut  possim  Ismaria  ducere  valle  feras. 
II,  1,  56  ex  hac  ducentur  funera  nostra  domo. 

Durus,  as  applied  to  Nemesis,  is  perfectly  appropriate, 
*'nam''  (as  Pichon*®  says)  ^^duri  dicuntur  qui  amorem  oblatum 
respuunt  neque  precibus  commoveyitur.*'    Thus  in  Tibullus  I,  8, 

50  we  find  in  vfteres  csto  dura,  pudla,^''^  scnes.  And  in  II,  6,  28 
Nemesis  is  direetly  ealled  so:  ci  miln\  tie  vincaSy  dura  puella, 
(learn.  She  is  also  ealled  saera  pudla  in  II,  4,  6.  Other  passages 
where  mistresses  are  termed  dura  are:  Propertius  I,  1,  9—10 
I,  7,  (i;  I,  17,  16;  II,  1,  78;  II,  22,  11;  II,  22,  43;  II,  24,  47 
IV,  2,  2.S;  Ovid  Am.  I.  9,  If);  Her.  XX,  5;  Ars  Am.  II,  527 
Fast.  IV,  111  and  VI,  120. 

While  dura  is  not  used  substantively  in  Tibullus,  yet  note 
that  it  is  in  the  last  passage  eited  (Ovid  Fast.  VI,  120)  : 


«'•'  Heno  Pichon.  De  scrmone  (imutorio  apud  Latinos  elcgiarum  scriptores, 
Paris,  1902.     From  it  tlie  followiiij^  instances  are  drawn. 

'•<»  Xote  the  sense  pause  between  dura  and  pudla.     So  dura  and  seges  in 
this  passage. 
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viderat  banc  lanus,  visaeque  cupidine  captus 
ad  dnram  verbis  mollibus  usus  erat. 

Moreover  the  authors  of  the  Corpus  (including  TibuUus  himself) 
use  other  adjectives  substantively  in  the  vocative  case,  often 
indeed  with  forms  of  tu : 

I,  9,  65  nee  tu,  stultissime,  sentis. 

II,  1,  81-  sancte,  veni  dapibus  festis. 

III,  8  (IV,  2),  3  at  tu,  violente,  caveto. 
in,  10  (IV,  4),  9  gancte,  veni. 

Ill,  12  (IV,  6),  7  at  tu,  sancta,  fave. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  in  this  very  elegy  (II,  3),  we  find  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  the  following  feminine  forms  of  adjectives 
used  substantively:  formosas  (65)  and  mea  (77). 

As  to  the  form  Nemesis,  Postgate"*  admits  that  the  vocative 
in  'is  of  such  Greek  words  is  found  in  prose  and  comedy,  **but," 
he  assumes,  ''it  was  not  tolerated  in  the  refined  compositions  of 
the  Hellenizing  poesy.*'  The  form  N^m^si  is,  however,  of  course 
** metrically  unavailable,"  and  we  do  find  the  vocative  Nemesis 
in  Auson.  Idyll.  8,  41  (III,  5,  41  in  the  edition  of  R.  Peiper) 
mitibus  audi  auribtis  hoc,  Nemesis.  Moreover,  the  statement  in 
Charisius  I,  17  implies  no  such  limitation:  ''Mysis  o  Mysis 
Terentius,  ut  o  crinis  funis  cinis.  Graeci  demunt  s  litteram, 
nostri  parem  nominativo  vocativum  servant."  And,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  in  this  passage  Nemesis  is  the  reading  of  AV. 

In  the  text  as  reconstituted  seges  assumes  a  very  prominent 
position  and  justly  so,  for  it  is  the  wealth  of  the  country,  its 
crops  and  vintage,  that  lead  Nemesis  away  from  the  city.  And 
it  is  just  because  the  wealth  of  the  country  has  enticed  her  away 
that  the  poet  prays  that  the  earth  may  fail  to  send  up  a  harvest. 

The  method  in  which  the  text  became  corrupted  is  apparent : 
dura,  standing  next  to  seges,  was  taken  to  modify  it;  because 
tibi  was  supposed  to  refer  to  the  lover  just  mentioned,  it  was 
easy  for  quia  to  be  made  into  the  relative  qui,  the  antecedent  of 
which  was  tibi.  The  a  remaining,  together  with  ducit,  under  the 
influence  of  ab  urbe,  easily  became  abducit. 


»i  Classical  Beview,  23,  186-7.     The  vocative  form  is  discussed  in  Neue- 
Wagener  Formenlehre,  1,  443. 
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U.   4.  43 
Proposed  readinii: : 

Sed  veniet  tibi  mors,  nee  erit  qni  lugeat  ullos, 
Dec  qui  det  mnestas  munus  in  exAequias. 

Where  the  above  reading  proposes  sed.  all  the  MSS  (as  far  as 
known  to  me)  unite  in  the  reading  sen.  nor  is  it  knoun  that  $eu 
has  ever  been  questioned.  Venift  has  not  escaped  thti«,  however; 
the  reading  of  A  (vrnift)  appears  as  venial  in  VG.  and  this 
latter  reading  is  aeeepted  by  Scaliger,  Broukhiisius,  Voas.  Wun- 
derlich,  Bach,  and  Baehrenn,  Moreover  Scaliger,  Donsa,  and 
Broukhusius  alter  nfc  erit  to  ueque  aii."  Belling,  too.  though 
not  incorporating  it  in  his  text,  approves  of  »fc  sit.*'  By  these 
changes  we  should  secure  a  sueceseion  of  present  subjunctives  to 
harmonize  with  eripiant  (40),  spfctnit  (41),  and  addat  (42). 
Veniet  (and  far  more,  ct-it)  has  maintained  its  positioQ  (1) 
because  the  reading  of  A;  (2)  as  Dissen  points  out,  "neque 
enim  dubium  venturam  mortem";  (3)  because  of  its  agreemeut 
with  erit.**  Reading  then  vfiiiet.  we  should  have  the  verse; 
Ben  veniet  libi  inorB,  nee  erit  qui  Ingest  ullus. 

First  of  all,  the  verse  seems  auspicious  because  of  the  thought : 
"Or  if  death  comwi.'""'  Bui  death  will  come;  how  can  it  be 
stated  conditionally?  Tibullus  could  of  course  have  easily 
referred  to  an  early  death  conditionally,  or  a  long-deferred 
death,  but  hardly  to  death  in  general.  Thus  in  the  former  two 
cases,  we  find  in  the  Panegyric,  III,  7  (IV,  1),  205-6: 
Hi-iL  niaturn  diea  celercm  proporat  mihi  mortem, 

na  Tlie  earlier  erlitions  (e.g.  Aliiiis  and  Muretus)  bave  iieque  erit. 

esPftiioJ.,  47,  383 

»*Of  the  examples  titeii  h;  \c""  wherein  a  j  resent  subjunctive  in  the 
protasis  ia  found  coupled  with  a  future  indiLstiie  in  tbe  apodosis,  Virg. 
EH.,   IV.   r,li.   "I'nn  mecum   si  certet     Pan  dicet   se  .  .  .  , 

victuni."  should  eiidintli  be  rend  dtnit  In  Pro]  II  26  29,  clearlj  the 
faet  stHted  in  the  prolHilH  is  unlikely  to  come  to  pass  (therefore  prsBent 
subjunctive);  but  sh  mid  it  (ome  trut  the  conelusnn  would  inevitably  be 
realized  (tlierefore  future  indicatue)  But  in  our  passage  the  first  is 
absolutely  certain    is  not  in  nn\   sen^e  unlikeh 

n'Cranstoun  Irin-Iiitp-.  W  htn  Uatli  linll  Come  but  DO  authority 
is  filed  for  thin  mciniiii. 
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But  as  to  the  inevitableness  of  death,  listen  to  Tibullus  I,  1,  70 : 

iam  veniet  tenebris  mors  adoperta  caput. 

and  I,  10,  34 : 

imminet  [mors]  et  tacito  clam  venit  ilia  pede. 

The  time  may  be  doubtful,  but  never  the  fact : 

I,  1,  59-60  te  spectem,  suprema  mihi  cum  venerit  hora, 
te  teneam  moriens  deficiente  manu. 

So  too  III,  2,  9  foil,  and  III,  3,  9-10.»«  The  only  conditional 
expressions  noted  in  the  Corpus  Tibullianum  in  connection  with 
death  are : 

I,  3,  53  quod  si  fatales  iam  nunc  explevimus  annos. 
Ill,  5,  31-2  vivite  felices,  memores  et  vivlte  nostri, 

sive  erimus  seu  nos  fata  fuisse  velint. 

But  in  neither  of  these  is  it  doubted  that  death  will  surely  come, 
the  only  element  of  doubt  being  that  pf  its  coming  at  a  specific 
time.  The  second  quotation,  for  example,  reads:  **Live  happily 
and  live  remembering  me  whether  (at  that  time)  I  shall  be  living 
or  the  fates  should  wish  my  life  to  be  no  more."  In  other 
words,  **if  I  shall  be  living  at  a  definite  time"  (expressed  or 
implied)  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  saying  **if  death  shall 
come." 

The  second  objection  to  the  verse  lies  in  the  word  seu.  Sive 
and  seu  are  found  in  pairs"^  in  the  following  passages  in  the 
Corpus  Tibullianum : 

I,  1,  11-12.  in,  7  (IV,  1),  45-6. 

I,  2,  17-18  III,  7  (IV,  1),  66. 

I,  2,  33.  Ill,  7  (IV,  1),  79-80. 

I,  10,  21-22.  in,  7  (rV,  1),  95. 

II,  4,  5.  in,  7  (IV,  1),  96. 

II,  6,  3.  Ill,  7  (IV,  1),  101-3. 
in,  1,  6.                                         m,  7  (IV,  1),  159-60. 
in,  1,  26.                                       in,  8  (IV,  2),  9-10. 

III,  3,  14.  ni,  8  (IV,  2),  11-12. 
ni,  4,  11-12.  Ill,  9  (IV,  3),  1-2. 
ni,  5,  32. 

We  find  a  group  of  three  in  III,  7  (IV,  1),  25-6  and  a  group  of 


B«Cf.  Prop.  II,  13,  17,  "  quandocumque  igitur  nostros   mors  claudet 
ocellos. ' ' 

•T  i.e.  sive  (or  seu)  used  twice,  or  sive  with  seu. 
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five  in  ni,  7  (IV,  1),  205-9.    The  only  nses  of  a  single  mcu**  or 
live  are  the  following: 

I,  6,  SI  ezibit  qusm  m«pe,  time,  l«ii  viaere  dieet 

siera  BoDse  nutribna  Don  ftdennda  D«>e. 
ni,  7  (IV,  1),  94  leu  lib««t. 
The  first  (the  only  one  in  Tibnltns)  is  to  be  translated  "even 
if";**  the  second,  "or  if."  The  first  meaning  is  not  possible 
here;  it  would  take  the  fact  of  death,  already  conditioned  so 
abnormally,  and  place  it  even  farther  in  the  range  of  improba- 
bility. The  second  is,  of  course,  no  criterion  for  the  usage  of 
Tibnllns,  as  it  occurs  in  the  Panegyric;  moreover  it  would  retain 
the  conditional  force  which  is  so  unnatural  here. 

Draeger***  citea  the  following  examples  of  a  Hiugle  sive  or 
jeu  =  "or  if"  in  the  poets:  Horace  Od.  I,  6.  19;  I.  15.  24;  III, 
27,  61;  Serm.  II,  1,  ^9;  perhaps  Virgil  Aen.  XT,  327;  TibuUua 
II,  4,  43 ;""  IV,  I,  93 ;  Propertius  III,  21,  8  aud  33 ;  IV,  6,  81  and 
Ovid  Her.  X,  97.  The  use  is  therefore  a  rbther  rare  one,  and  in 
the  meaning  here  suggested  has  do  warrant  w  Tibiillus'  diction. 

The  objections  to  sea  are  therefore  two-fold:  first  and  more 
important,  as  to  sense,  and  second,  as  to  the  use  of  sea  in 
Tibullua. 

For  it  the  reading  aed  is  proposed.  This  involves  the  change 
of  but  a  single  letter,  and  the  alteration  of  the  d  can  easily  be 
accounted  for  by  the  initial  letter  of  the  followii^  word.  We 
should  then  have  (after  the  wishes  of  verses  39-42) :  "But  death 
will  come  to  thee,  and  there  will  be  no  one  to  mourn."  In  other 
words,  the  adversative  coiijunctioii  sed  with  the  future  indica- 
tive, stating  a  fact  as  unmistakable  after  a  previous  wish, 
acquires  the  tone  tif  "but  however  that  may  be,"  "hut  however 
my  wish  may  turn  out";  that  is.  it  discusses  the  destined  future 
state  even  if  the  wish  be  not  fulfilled.  For  this  use,  compare 
Horace  Serm.  II,  1,  42-6: 


'-"<  Excluding  the  pnssagc  iind 

1*  Sec  Disaen'B  note.  This  use  is  classed  by  Draeger  under  the  follow- 
ing: "Dies  give,  welches  fiir  rcl  H  ateht,  ist  luweilen,  aber  nur  in  dor 
Spraehe  der  Juristen  iind  der  Dichter,  einem  voraufgehendea  Satze  oder 
.Amsdnichc  coordinirt,  der  zwar  nicht  die  Form,  aber  deo  Sinn  eines 
Bedingungaaatzes  hal. " 

'>"<>  Butorische  Syntax  iter  Lateiiiischen  Spraehe,  II,  149. 

'"1  The  [laSHnge  here  under  discussion. 
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0  pater  et  rex 
luppiter,  ut  pereat  positum  rubigine  telum, 
nee  quisquam  noceat  cupido  mihi  pacis!  at  ille 
qui  me  commorit  (melius  non  tangere,  clamo), 
flebit  et  insignia  tota  cantabitur  urbe. 

Somewhat  analogous  is  Propertius  I,  8,  9  foil. : 

O  utinam  hibernae  duplicentur  tempora  brumae, 

et  sit  iners  tardis  navita  Vergiliis, 
nee  tibi  Tyrrhena  solvatur  funis  harena, 

neve  inimica  meas  elevet  aura  preces! 
atque  ego  non  videam  tales  subsidere  ventos, 

cum  tibi  provectas  auferet  unda  rates, 
ut  me  defixum  vacua  patiatur  in  ora 

crudelem  infesta  saepe  vocare  manu! 
sed  quocumque  mode  de  me,  periura,  mereris, 

sit  Galatea  tuae  non  aliena  viae. 

Cf .  also  Lygdamus  III,  5,  27-8 : 

atque  utinam  vano  nequiquam  terrear  aestu! 
languent  ter  quinos  sed  mea  membra  dies. 

Ill,  4,  62-3  also  bears  on  this  use  of  sed : 

a  pereat,  didicit  fallere  si  qua  virum. 
sed  flecti  poterit:  mens  est  mutabilis  illis. 

We  find  an  excellent  parallel,  though  the  adversative  conjunc- 
tion is  not  expressed,  in  I,  9, 11  foil. : 

at  deus  ilia 
m  cinerem  et  liquidas  munera  vertat  aquas, 
iam  mihi  persolvet  poenas,  pulvisque  aecorem 

detrahet  et  ventis  horrida  facta  coma; 
uretur  facies,  urentur  sole  capilli, 

deteret  invaiidos  et  via  longa  pedes. 

The  position  of  sed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  and  verse 
is  sufficiently  justified  by  I,  10,  15;  I,  10,  53;  II,  1,  31 ;  II,  4,  24, 
etc. 

As  to  the  uniting  of  three  coordinate  members  by  nee  between 
the  first  and  second,  and  also  between  the  second  and  third,  one 
may  readily  compare  the  following : 

I,  1,  37-8  adsitis,  divi,  nee  [neu  A]  vos  e  paupere  mensa 

dona  nee  e  puris  spernite  fictilibus. 

I,  1,  71-2  iam  subrepet  iners  aetas,  nee  amare  decebit, 

dicere  uec  cano  blanditias  capite. 

II,  3,  11-13  pavit  et  Admeti  tauros  formosus  Apollo, 

nee  cithara  intonsae  profueruntve  comae, 
nee  potuit  curas  sanare  salubribus  herbis. 
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And  ^ain,  for  aed  ....  nee  ....  nee,  a  pretty  cIoBe  parallel 
may  be  found  in  this  very  elegy,  II,  4,  33-4 : 

ted  pretinm  li  grsnde  ferae,  evctodU  Ti«t*  «st, 
nee  prohib«nt  elavei,  et  eanis  ipse  tacet. 
In  other  words,  by  reading  sed  we  remove  the  thought  of 
death  as  conditional  and  a  rather  suspiciooa  oae  of  teu  in 
TibuUufi.  We  introduce  a  word,  the  toes  of  which  may  easily  be 
accounted  for  palaec^raphically,  and  which  Bts  the  sense  of  the 
passage  and  is  in  harmony  with  Tibullua'  usage. 

II,  5,  47 
Proposed  reading: 

ecce  mibi  lucent  rutitia  incendia  castris. 

This  reading  is  simply  a  restoration  of  the  spelling  of  A  and 
V.  Butulis,  as  spelled  in  {,"*  is  fonnd  in  every  edition  of 
Tibullus  known  to  mc.  The  first  suggestion  that  another  read- 
ing might  be  preferable  is  found  in  Statins:  "In  scriptis  non- 
nuliis,  ButUia.  Forte  rutUa,  fulgentia  dixit,  nt  Horat.  in  I  od."" 
'seu  te  fulgentia  signia  Castra  tenent.'  "  The  only  other 
scholar,  as  far  as  known  to  me,  who  suspected  Hutulis,  was 
Carlo  Pascal,'"*  who  proposed  ecce  miht  lucent  rutHis  incendia 
classis."" 

It  is,  to  be  sure,  but  a  slight  change  from  rutUix  to  ButvUa, 
and  the  reference  to  the  early  conflicts  of  Aeneas  in  Italy  might 
easily  suggest  a  mention  of  his  enemies,  the  Butulians.  Read- 
ing Rutulis  then,  three  pos.sibl«  interpretations  of  the  passage 
are  suggested.  First,  that  the  Riitula  ....  castra  was  the  city 
of  Ardea,""  the  burning  of  which  i.s  mentioned,  for  example,  in 
Ovid3/c(.  XIV,  572  foil.:'" 


■  "2  What  appears 

in  G. 

I  do  not  ki 

now,  but  from  Baehrens'  critical  note 

J  infer  that  ButulU  i 

is  its 

reading. 

'"3Hor.  Od.  1,7, 

19-2C 

i»*£irMta  Ji  FUalogia. 

17  (1889), 

452-*. 

inoThiB  reading 

takes 

rudiis  as  i 

ID  adjeeti 

ve  of  the  third  decleusioD, 

but,  as  Cartault  poi 

here  wou 

Id  be  "avec  une  faute   d« 

quanlil*." 

■  MSiiRgestea  asi 

1  posf 

libility  by  Heyne. 

lo'It  te  of  course 

that  in  son 

le  respectt 

1  the  tno  passages  resemble 

each  other. 
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tandemqne  Venus  victricia  nati 
arma  videt,  Turnusque  eadit,  eadit  Ardea,  Turno 
sospite  dicta  potens.    Quam  postquam  barbanis  ignis 
abstulit,  et  tepida  latuerunt  tecta  favilla, 
congerie  e  media  turn  primum  cognita  praepes 
subvolat,  et  cineres  plausis  everberat  alis. 

In  answer  to  this  interpretation,  it  may  be  said  that  no  passage 
is  cited  where  Ardea  is  termed  castra  or  Rutula  castra;  and 
even  if  there  were,  there  is  in  our  elegy  not  the  slightest  mention 
of  Ardea,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  mind  when  the  Rutula  castra  is 
referred  to. 

In  the  second  place,  Cyllenius,  Wunderlich,  Voss,  and 
Buschke  take  inc€ndia  =  faces,  namely,  those  that  are  now 
ready  in  the  camp  of  the  Butulians  to  attempt  to  burn  the  fleet 
of  the  Trojans.  This  is  referred  to  in  Virgil  Aen.  IX,  69  foil, 
and  Ovid  Met.  XIV,  530  foil.  It  is  true,  to  be  sure,  that  in  each 
of  these  accounts  incendia  practically  =  faces;  but  it  is  far  more 
accurate  to  say  that  in  the  two  passages  cited  the  word  means 
*' flames"  and  the  context  shows  that  faces  are  thought  of. 

Virgil  Aen.  IX,  71-2  sociosque  incendia  poscit  ovantis 

atque  manum  pinu  flagranti  fervidus  implet. 

Ovid  Met.  XIV,  53d-40  '  Irrita  sacrilega  iactas  incendia  dextra, 
Turne,'  ait.ios 

In  our  passage  there  is  not  the  slightest  hint  that  faces  are 
alluded  to;  but,  even  beyond  this,  would  it  be  likely  that  in  her 
prophecy  the  seeress  w^ould  refer,  and  that  too  in  such  impas- 
sioned language,  merely  to  the  preparations  for  the  burning  and 
not  to  the  actual  flames  amid  the  ships  of  the  Trojans  ?  Cf .  Ovid 
Met.  XIV,  532-4 : 

iamque  picem  et  ceras  alimentaque  cetera  flammae 
Mulciber  urebat,  perque  altum  ad  carbasa  malum 
ibat,  et  incurvae  fumabant  transtra  carinae. 

The  third  interpretation,  stated  by  Heyne*®"  and  accepted  by 
modem  scholars,  is  thus  phrased  by  Postgate:  **The  burning  of 
Tumus'  camp  is  not  mentioned  in  Virgil."     One  might  infer 


108  The  word  faces  appears  at  the  very  beginning  (531)  of  the  account 
of  the  attempted  burning. 

io» « « Ergo  necesse  est,  f uisse  inter  veteres  de  Troianorum  rebus  in 
Italia  fabulas  etiam  aliquam  narrationem  de  castris  Turni  ab  Aenea  captis 
et  incensis,  etsi  a  Virgilio  praeteritam ' '  (Heyne). 
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from  this  that  it  is  mentioned  in  some  other  author,  but,  if  so, 
the  various  editors  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy  of  silence.  It 
is  sorely  true  that  there  may  have  been  a  firing  of  the  Butulian 
camp  by  the  Trojans,  but  what  right  have  we  to  alter  the  read- 
ing of  the  MSS  in  order  to  get  an  allusion  to  an  event,  the  only 
mention  of  which  appears  in  this  very  word  t 

Recurring  to  the  whole  passage,  we  find  that  the  Sibyl  refers 
only  to  the  more  important  events  in  the  future  history  of  the 
Trojans,  the  events  familiar  to  everyone  who  has  even  a  slight 
knowledge  of  the  classics.  Thus  in  verse  40  we  have  the  refer- 
ence to  the  exiled  Aeneas  bearing  the  Trojan  sacra  in  his  ships ; 
in  verses  43  and  44  the  death  of  Aeneas,  the  purification  in  the 
Numicius  and  his  becoming  ''deus  indiges"^^®  are  all  mentioned. 
And  in  the  following  verses  we  have  allusions  to  Tumus'  death, 
Laurentum,  Lavinium,  the  founding  of  Alba  Longa,  Rhea  Silvia 
and  the  love  of  Mars.  Finally  the  wide  domain  of  the  future 
Roman  state  is  foretold.  In  this  summary  of  important  events 
in  the  history  of  the  Trojan  settlement  in  Italy,  ecce  mihi  lucent 
....  ificendia  would  suggest  but  one  thing,  i.e.  the  attempt  of 
the  Rutulians  to  bum  the  Trojan  fleet  and  camp.     Cf.  Virgil 

Aen.  IX,  69 : 

classem,  quae  later!  castrorum  adiuncta  latebat. 

This  attempt,  frustrated  only  by  the  gods,  is  described  at  length 
in  the  Aeneid  IX,  69  foil,  and  Ovid  Met,  XIV,  530  foil.  As 
has  been  mentioned  previously,  the  ships  were  actually  on  fire, 
80  that  the  term  incendia  is  perfectly  appropriate. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  word  rutilus.  It  is  used  frequently 
in  Latin  as  an  epithet  of  fire : 

Virgil  Aeti.  VII F,  430  rutili  tris  (radios)  ignis. 

Virgil  Georg.  I,  454  rutilo  ....  igni. 

Ovid  Vast.  Ill,  285-6  Ecce  deum  genitor  nitilas  per  nubila  flammas 

spargit. 
Ovid  Met.  IV,  402  foil.  Tecta  repente  qiiati,  pinguesqiie  ardere  videntur 

lampades  et  nitilis  collucere  ignibus  aedes. 

So  too  Ovid  Met.  XI,  435-6  and  XII,  294-5;  Her.  Ill,  64;  and 
Stat.  Thib.  IV,  5-6.  From  this  it  would  be  but  a  step  to  the 
use  of  rutilus  in  connection  with  objects  reddened  by  fire.     We 


no  Cf.  Ov.  Met.  XIV,  597-608. 
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find  in  Sil.  Ital.  XVI,  232  sed  prorupturis  rutilabarit  aequora 
flammis  (of  the  dawn) ;  Stat.  Theb.  X,  840-4  reads: 

ardua  mox  torvo  metitur  culmina  visu, 
innumerosque  gradus,  gemina  latus  arbore  clusus^ 
aerium  sibi  portat  iter,  longeque  timendus 
multifidam  quercum  flagranti  lumine  vibrat; 
arma  rubent  una  clipeoque  incenditur  ignis. 

And,  while  it  is  not  strictly  parallel,  mention  may  be  made  of 

Ovid  Met.  XII,  276-7,  ferrum  igne  rubens  (red-hot). 

The  adjective  **red''  is  not  a  permanent  epithet  of  the  camp; 

it  is  simply  rutilus  because  of  the  fire.     Thus  in  Virgil  Georg, 

III,  358-9  we  read  nee  cum  praecipitem  Oceani  rubro  [Sol] 

lavit  aequore  currum.    Porbiger's  note  is:  'Wubro  aequore  pro 

rubescente  a  sole,  igneo."    Again  Horace    Od.  I,  2,  2-4  run  as 

follows : 

et  rubente 
dextera  sacras  iaculatus  arces 
[Pater]  terruit  Urbem. 

E.  C.  Wickham's  comment  is  **red  from  the  flames  of  the  bolt 
which  he  is  launching,"  and  the  note  in  the  edition  of  Orelli- 
Baiter-Hirschfelder  reads  **a  repercusso  fulminum  rubore.'* 
But  a  far  bolder  use  is  that  in  Valerius  Flaccus  V,  450-1 : 

et  iam  rutilis  eorrepta  venenis 
implicat  igne  domos. 

The  lexicon  of  Facciolatus  and  Forcellinus  comments:  ** rutilis; 
h.e.  incendia  portantibus,^'  On  the  basis  of  such  passages,  par- 
ticularly Horace  Od.  I,  2,  2-4  and  Virgil  Georg.  Ill,  358-9,  it 
seems  possible  to  take  rutilis  ....  castris  as  the  camp  reddened 
by  flames.  The  meaning  of  rutilis  is  surely  made  clear  by  lucent 
and  incendia. 

If  it  be  urged  that  a  reference  to  the  attempted  burning  of 
the  fleet  is  out  of  place  in  a  prophecy  wherein  the  future 
triumphs  of  the  Trojans  and  their  descendants  are  mentioned, 
it  may  be  noted  that  several  other  unfortunate  circumstances 
are  alluded  to,  though  in  each  case  a  compensation  for  it  is 
mentioned.  In  verse  42  the  lares  are  termed  errant es,  though  in 
the  same  verse  vocat  ....  hospita  terra.  The  death  of  Aeneas 
which  is  implied  is  compensated  for  by  his  deification.    The  ships 
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are  termed  fettae,  bat  Victor?  it  last  comes  to  them.  80  might 
one  not  feel  here  that  for  the  attempted  burning  alluded  to  in 
verse  47  the  death  of  Turnua  is  retribution  ? 

eeee  mihi  lucent  ratilii  ineandia  eastris: 
iam  tibi  praedico,  barbare  Tnroe,  neeem. 


III.  6.  3 
Proposed  reading: 

aufer  et  ipse  meum  pariter  mnlira  arte  dolorom. 

This  verse,  on  the  reading  of  which  all  the  best  MSS  agree, 
has  been  the  happy  hunting-ground  of  the  emeodator.  The 
reading  of  AVG  Plant,  is  pariter  mcdfram/o,""  This  reading  is 
found  in  editions  before  Broukhusius,  as  well  as  in  SUittaire 
and  Lachmann.  Statius  made  the  change  of  mtiliramio  to 
medicande,  which  was  accepted  among  others  by  Gnyet.  Brouk- 
husius, Voss,  Qolb^ry,  Dissen  and  F.  Wilhelm."'  Waarden- 
burg's  patera  medicante  haa  been  chosen  by  Santeii,  Gnippe. 
Haupt-Vahlen,  L.  Mueller,  Hiller,  and  i'ostgate.'"  Among  other 
readings  suggested  are:  Htischke — medicate;  Heyne — pa/ar  et 
medicare;"*  Baehrens — pater  o,  medicnn  ;  Birt  (ad  hist,  hrxam. 
Lat.  symh.  Bonnae  1876,  p.  47) — patira  uudicare.  Belling  in 
his  Prolegomena  suggests  "hue  ades  aif|ue  meum  pariter  modi- 
care  dolorem,"  and  in  his  Albiua  Tibulliis:  Vntcrsuchunn  und 
Text,  pariter  temptate.  Postgate'R  suggestion  is  pariles 
medicate.'" 

The  reading  (if  the  MSS  (j>ariter  medicando)  seems  syntacti- 
cally, and.  more  especiall.v,  metrically  impossible  (i.e.  at  this 
period  of  Latin)."''  Medicande,  involving  the  slightest  change, 
would  mean  "you  who  also  need  to  tw  fured,"  and  a  reference 

ill  ■'pnntrr  ccnii|i."  Hiller  aa.vfl. 

i'=-V.  Jahrb.  f.  Phil.  u.  Fafd..  147  (1893),  769  foil. 

I'^Biit  note  Postdate 'h  nhjeclion  to  patera  in  the  CUtatieal  Btviev,  9 
(189,T),  77.  an<]  the  Joarniil  of  Fliilologg.  25  (1H97).  59. 

in  Heyne  says:  "Wncker  Meiiebncli.  in  Aniopn.  p.  72  nuper  emendare 
vidimiia:  'AiUer  et  ipse  nienim.  pater,  et  medicBre  dolorem.'"  Heyne 
also  suKK^xled  (tbuugli  adniittiii);  its  remotenefiH  from  the  MS  reading): 
".Aiifer  et  iniioiiiitiim  siirco  medieante  dolorem." 

"s  See  Belling.  Prol.  76-7. 
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to  Bacchus'  love  for  Ariadne  is  suggested."*  But  love's  pain  is 
to  be  cured  by  f orgetf ulness ;  does  Bacchus,  the  successful  lover, 
need  that  sort  of  remedy?  As  Belling*"  puts  it,  **jener  Aus- 
druck,  der  den  Gott  als  gegenwartig  lieheskrank,  als  ungllick- 
lich  Liebenden  vorstellt,  (ist)  unertraglich  schief."  The  love 
affair  with  Ariadne  (see  verses  39  foil,  of  this  elegy)  is  past ;  he  is 
therefore  not  now  medicandv^.  Moreover  it  is  not  an  adventure 
in  which  Bacchus'  situation  as  represented  by  Lygdamus  is  in 
any  wise  comparable  with  his  own. 

The  conjectures  which  introduce  the  word  patera  are  un- 
happy; the  pafcrrt"*  is  the  libation  bowl,  not  the  cup  the  lover 
will  use  to  drain  draughts  of  healing  for  his  love. 

I  have  therefore  suggested  for  medicando,  medica  arte.  The 
expression  appears  in  the  Corpus  Tibullianum,  II,  3,  14 : 

quidquid  erat  medicae  vicerat  artis  amor. 

Medicus  appears  also  in  III,  10  (IV,  4),  3-4: 

crede  mihi,  propera:  nee  te  iaYn,  Phoebe,  pigebit 
formosae  medicos  applicuisse  manus. 

The  appropriateness  of  the  expression  is  apparent,  pariter  look- 
ing forward  to  the  next  verse,  as  others  have  noted.  **Do  thou 
even  thyself  remove  in  like  wise  my  pain  by  thy  healing  skill; 
often  has  love  perished,  conquered  by  thy  gift."  For  similarities 
in  expression  one  may  compare : 

Propertius  III,  17,  3-4i»«  tu  potes  insanae  Veneris  compescere  fastus, 

curarumque  tuo  fit  medicina  mero. 
Tibullus  I,  2,  1  adde  menim  vinoque  novos  compesce  dolores. 
Ovid  Bern.  Am,  75-7>»»  Te  precor  incipiens,  adsit  tua  laurea  nobis, 

carminis  et  medicae,  Phoebe,  repertor  opis; 
tu  pariter  vati,  pariter  succurre  medenti. 
Ovid  Bern,  Am.  131-2  temporis  ars  medicina  ferest:  data  tempore 

prosunt, 
et  data  non  apto  tempore  vina  nocent. 
Ovid  Bern.  Am.  135  nostrae  medicabilis  arti. 


n«  For  a  defence  of  medicande,  see  F.  Wilhelm's  articles,  N.  Jahrh.  f, 
Phil,  u.  Paed.,  1893,  p.  769,  and  1895,  p.  775. 

iiTPro?.,  p.  76. 

ii«Cf.  also  Prop.  I,  5,  27-8;  II,  1,  57;  III,  17,  9-10. 

ii»Cf.    Ren6    Pichon,    De    sermone    amatorioy    etc.,    Paris,    1902    (sub 
medicina,  mederi,  medictu). 
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The  change  palaeograjthically  from  medka  arte  to  medi- 
cowdo""  is  not  difficult  to  explaiu.  The  ending  -do  is  clearly 
due  to  the  following  word,  dolorem.  (The  corruption  of  -te  to 
■do  is  also  fouiid  in  Ovid  Her.  IX,  126;  tegenle  P;  tegendo  O.) 
I  have  noted  the  following  instances  in  the  Corpus  Tibullianum 
where  the  error  in  the  JIS  reading  may  to  some  extent  have  been 
due  to  the  beginning  of  the  following  word:"' 

I.  3,  87  at  Par;  ac  A  circa. 

I,  7,  13  on  fi  at  A  te. 
m,  7  (IV,  1),  7S  erroria  F;  rrronini  A  roiaeti. 
ni,  16,  (IV,  JO)  6  ne  f ;  nee  A  cedam. 

II,  4,  2  patema  G ;  paterve  A  vaie. 

The  confusion  between  arte  and  ante  appears  in  Tib.  II,  1,  24 
where  for  ante,  I  read  arte.  In  Prop.  II,  3,  42,  for  in  arte  D 
(the  accepted  reading),  NFV  read  in  ante. 

The  error  in  the  5IS  reading  (if  the  conjecture  be  accepted) 
is  iu  large  measure  due  to  an  improper  division  of  words,  two 
words  being  written  as  one.  The  foUowiag  instances  of  this  verj' 
mistake  appear  in  the  MSS  of  Tibullua:'" 

I,  1,  44  si  iieel  f ;  seilieet  A  Par, 

1,  5,  7  per  (e  G;  paree  A, 

I,  6,  40  el  /Ttitl  i;  effnit  A. 

I,  8,  39  iuvant  quae  V;  iuvatque  A. 

II,  4,  17  et  qualia  f;  eqaalu  A.  . 

II,  6,  16  si  liret  f;  »cilicet  A. 

III,  1,  15  per  vol  O;  parvoi  A. 

Ill,  4,  ST  canis  angvinea  O  CuiaciatiuB  Plant.) 

„    .      .  I  ;  coMangutiifa  A. 

eanu  angatna  PoBtgate  i 

itermiae  A  (supra  Bcr.  ab  al. 
manu  ge). 
tergeminf,  O  CnUcianus. 
HI,  7  (TV,  1),  189  .„,.  «lo,  (,M,pt.d       f »»'""«"  J-.     . 

Ill,  17  (IV,  11),  1  pio  euro  f;  plo«(«ra  A. 
At  other  times  the  improper  division  of  words  has  corrupted  the 
reading  by   breaking  up   one   word   into   two.     The   MSS   of 
Tibullus  show  the  following  instances  of  this  sort  of  corruption : 

1*0  A  possible  order  of  corruption  is;  medira  arte — meiticarte — medirante 
—medicaado. 

'='  There  ia  no  attempt  at  completeness  in  this  list. 
it^Tbere  is  no  attempt  at  completeness  in  this  list. 
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I,  4,  29  deperdit  Par. ;  te  perdit  A. 

I,  7,  9  Tarbella  Scaliger;  tua  hella  A. 

I,  9,  19  divitiis  f;  O  viciis  AV. 

Ill,  7,  (IV,  1),  39  castrisve  Par.  Plant.;  cartw  ne  A. 

Ill,  7  (IV,  1),  73  more  f  Plant.;  in  ore  A. 

TXT    ^ /▼-.▼   ,x    ,/x«  ..     «  1  (  «ett  tttficttim  A  Plant, 

in,  7  (IV,  1),  103  setunctim  Salmasiusw  .    ^       -, 

'  '     ^  1  seu  vtnctum  FtLT. 

Finally  error  is  caused  by  improperly  dividing  words,  even 
where  the  number  of  words  employed  is  not  altered,  e.g.  II,  6,  21, 
in  which  credit  aratis  appears  in  Pr.  as  credita  ratis. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  how  numerous  the  instances  are  wherein 
the  text  of  the  Corpus  TibuUianum  has  suflfered  through  an 
improper  word-division;  the  other  changes  in  medica  arte  are 
easily  explainable  palaeographically.  The  expression  is  more- 
over in  harmony  with  the  elegiac  diction  and  appropriate  to  the 
sense  of  the  passage. 


Ill,  12  (IV,  6),  19-20 

Proposed  reading: 

si  iuveni  grata  est,  veniet  cum  proximus  annus, 
hie  idem  votis  mutm^  adsit  amor. 
MSS : 

sis  F;  si  AV6  A  (of  Lachmann) ;  sit  G';  »u?  f. 

iuveni  AFVG. 

veniet  A VG  Cuiacianus ;  et  veniet  f ;  ac  veniet  f ;  adveniet  G*  Plant. 

iam  vetus  O  Plant,  (where  mutuus  stands  in  verse  20). 

esset  O;  adsit  ^  Plant.;  ut  sit  G'. 

The  reading  of  verse  19  is  seriously  disputed ;  in  verse  20  all 
editions  seen  read  adsit  save  Scaliger's,  which  retain  esset. ^^^ 
Vetus  is  also  generally  read  ;"*  Prien""  however  proposed  rattts, 
which  Baehrens  incorporated  in  his  text^^*  and  H.  Graef"^ 
approved.    C.  M.  Francken**'  is  also  dissatisfied  with  vetus. 


123  statins — ut  sit:  Baehrens— ** fort,  extet":  Cartault  (1909)— exstet 
and  vobis  for  votis. 

124  As  far  as  I  know,  no  one  alters  iam. 

125  Die  Symmetric  und  Besponsion  der  romischen  Elegie,  p.  8. 

126  See  also  Baehrens '  Tibullische  Blatter,  p.  91. 

^^T  Annotationes  ad  Tihullum  (Particula  altera),  Memel.,  1885. 
128  M nemos,  n.s.,  13  (1885),  185. 
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It  is,  however,  in  the  first  verse  that  we  find  the  main  difll- 
cnlties,  and  so  the  less  uDanimity  of  agreement  on  the  part  of 
scholars.    The  various  important  readings  are  as  follows : 

Bit  iDTeni  gi&U,  sdvenict — Aldna,  flcM,  Muretna,  GruMr. 
aie  iuTfloi  gratum,  veniet — Ststina,  Kraffert  (with  colon  after 

prattm).!** 
iie  iareni  grata,  veniet — Scaliger.'io 

■ie  IDTeni  gratia,  veniet — H«iDsiaB,i"  Bronltliusius.  Volpi.  Heyne.'»« 
■it  ioTBDi  grata,  ae,  Teniet — Paaaerat,  .1.   Duusa,   Maittalre,   Delphin 

OlaaaicB,  Vow,  Wunderlich,  BacL.  Culb^rj.  Hertiberg.  L.  Do*- 

derlein.     Heyne  alao  approvee  of  this  r^udiDg.  afler  cbanjpDjj 

tbe  order  of  the  preceding  diatiehs. 
stemnit  ijla:  ratnm  e«t — Herel  (see  H^j^ne's  pditioo}. 
aie  iuveoi  plaoeat:  Tcoiet — Hnaehke. 
si,  iuveni  grata  veniet — Laehmann,  DiBsoii. 
■i.  iuveni  cratae  veniet — Laehmann  proposed. 
Bit  iuveni  can — Dissen  proposed. 

BIB,  luDO,  grata  t  ae  )  veniet — Gnippe,  Prien,  Or«ef.     80  alao,  Mb- 
)  et  I        stituting  wt  (Ebere)  before  veiuet — Hil- 
ler,>"  Postgate,"*  Jnrenka. 
diva,  veni  grata,  ut  verteret  cum — Baehrena.!** 
ait  iuveni  grata,  et  veniet — Vahlen  (ed.  V),  Jaeoby. 
Bit  inveni  gratum;  veniet — Mneller. 
Bi  iuveni  gratum,  veniet — Bigler. 
Bis  inveui  grata;  adveniet — RoBsbseh. 
Bit  iuveni  graU:  veniet— K.  P.  Sebulse.i** 
sit  iuveni  grata,  at,  veniet — A.  Otto.'*^ 
Bie  iuveni  gratae,  veniet — Belling.i** 
>ie  iuveni  gnto  veniet — Ehwald.'*' 
sia  iuveni  grata  ac — Cartault. 

I"  Beitrdge  2ur   Kritik  tind   ErlelSrvng   latei»ite\eT  Atttoren,  m   Teil, 

Auricb,  1883. 

ISO  Scaliger:  "grata  hoe  est  gratare.  " 

131  Heinsius:   "gratis   iiivoni   votis  ndait   Amor   iterum   anno   proiime 

1S2  But  he  was  diasatisfied  with  thi»  reading. 

133  Tn   the   Corptis  poelarum  lAilinomm    (1893),   he  reads:   "eis  iureni 

i3«  In  his  Sflerlioim;  in  his  edition  he  marks  the  verse  corrupt,  auggeat- 
ing  "fort,  grale." 

13'  Cf.  TibuUisehe  Bliiller,  p.  91. 

^31  Bcilriige  sar  Krtldruiig  der  romiarhen  Elegiker,  Berlin,  1893,  p.  22; 
and  H'oi-henscbrift  fiir  Phil,  2  (I88n),  598.  He  also  thought  that  perhaps 
votis  should  be  iiinrtin. 

1"  Ziilschr.  f.  Gymnasialacsen,  39  (1885).  225. 

iJ»C.  M,  Francken  {Mi\emo».  n.s.,  13,  IS.'J)  believes  that  the  thought 
should  be  to  this  effect: 

i3»  PhUoL.  54  (lSi».)).  45S-9. 
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This  list,  an  incomplete  one,  should  perhaps  be  sufficient  to 
deter  one  from  a  fresh  attempt,  but  it  shows  at  any  rate  that 
the  reading  of  the  distich  is  not  yet  settled. 

In  the  reading  proposed  the  word  est  is  inserted  after  grata; 
the  text  at  present  is  unmetrical,  and  it  is  obvious  that  est  could 
readily  be  dropped,  particularly  if  si  became  altered  to  sis  or  sity 
thus  demanding  the  elimination  of  the  following  verb.**®  This 
clause  is  the  protasis  of  the  condition,  and  the  cum-clause  is  a 
part  of  the  apodosis,  i.e.,  **if  she  is  dear  to  the  youth,  then  when 
the  next  year  comes,  etc."  luveni  is  of  course  Cerinthus,  as  in 
verse  8  of  this  elegy;  and  the  feminine  subject  of  est  implied 
in  grata  is  the  docta  puella  of  verse  2,  Ula  of  verses  5,  10  and  16. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  no  certain  instance  of  gratus  referring 
to  a  person  in  the  Corpus  Tibullianum;  though  it  may  be  that 
in  II,  5,  68  the  reading  of  A  {grata)  is  correct,  and  Her  ophite 
Phoebo  grata  would  be  parallel  to  this  passage.  We  do  find 
gratus  with  a  dependent  dative  in  III,  7  (IV,  1),  8-9,  but  modify- 
ing a  non-personal  noun:  etiam  Phoebo  gratissima  dona  Cres 
tulit.  But  outside  of  the  Corpus  Tibullianum  the  instances  are 
numerous  enough: 

Ovid  Fast.  Ill,  467-8  inter  captivas  facie  praestante  puellas 

grata  nimis  Baccho  filia  regis  erat. 
Am.  II,  19,  30  factast,  quam  fuerat,  gratior  ilia  lovi. 
FcLst.  Ill,  495  vitio  tibi  gratior  ipso  est. 

Met.  VIII,  771  Nympha  sub  hoc  ego  sum  Cereri  gratissima  ligno. 
Met.  XIII,  528  proles  gratissima  matri. 
Horace  C.  I,  10,  19-20  superis  deorum  gratus   (Mercurius)   et  imis. 

C.  Ill,  9,  1  donee  gratus  eram  tibi. 
Propertius  I,  2,  31  his  tu  semper  eris  nostrae  gratissima  vitae.^^^ 

In  other  words,  we  have  that  meaning  that  Pichon  refers  to 
when  he  says,  **Ad  personas  hoc  verbum  (gratus)  refertur  quae 
carae  sunt  amantibus. ' ' 


i*oVoss  says:  **In  anderen  (Handschriften)  war  et  veniet  verderbt  in 
est  veniet  und  eveniet,  *  *  and  again :  ' '  In  den  meinigen  verschrieb  einer  '  Sic 
iuveni  grata  est^;  einer  'si  iuveni  grata  est.'  '^  Broukhusius  also  says: 
** grata  est  unus  St."  According  to  Heyne,  Guelf.  3  read:  **Si  iuveni 
grata  est,  veniet  cum  etc."  Belling  {Prol.,  p.  70)  says:  **8oviel  ist  sicher, 
dass  an  der  Commissur  der  Worte  grata  und  veniet  ein  Fehler  der  Cber- 
lief erung  steckt. ' ' 

1*1  Note  also  Prop.  I,  12,  7,  **olim  gratus  eram." 


€mn€fwU9  mf  CmUfmrnim  FtAUimUtut  m  flMii'rMi  Wiliiijf ,    pFcLS 


The  fmtt  thmt  the  om-dnK  is  taken  m  mnditjia^  tte  fol- 
loving  widb  and  not  aa  dependent  npon  tbtt  protaab  wkiA  H 
hnmediatelj  aneereda,  may  aeem  nmianal,  and  yet  there  are 
aereral  inataneea  of  aodi  a  nw  in  the  CorpiB  TibolliannflL  Thns 
ml,  4,  49-90: 

■ee,  Tdit  nwkliw  aha*  u  daadere  TmDca, 


the  aeeond  elaoae  doea  not  depend  upon  the  fint,  whidi,  it  may 
incidentally  be  noted,  ia  a  jt-elanae  aa  here.    Again,  in  I,  6,  41-2: 

qqiiqoii  et  oeevrret,  se  puwit  ctumb  Inbeie, 
stet  proeol  aate,  alia  steC  proeol  aate  tia. 

the  ne-clanae  modifies,  not  the  preeeding,  bat  the  aaeeeeding 
clanae.    And  I,  8,  65--6 : 

dom  mihi  Tentnimm  flngo,  quodenmqiie  movetiir, 
iUiiM  credo  tune  •onnuse  pedes. 

showa  the  same  usage.  And  the  elegy  preceding  the  cme  nnder 
discussion,  namely  III,  11  (IV,  5)  shows  something  rather 
similar  in  verses  5-6 : 

invat  hoe,  Cerintbe,  quod  uror, 
si  tibi  de  nobis  mntuiis  ignis  adest. 

for  the  second  subordinate  clause  does  not  depend  npon  the 
clause  immediately  preceding. 

Let  us  DOW  turn  to  the  meaning  of  the  clause  as  a  whole:  ''If 
she  is  dear  to  the  youth,  then,  etc."  It  is,  however,  clearly  felt 
that  the  love  is  reciprocated,  or  else  verse  7 : 

at  tUy  sancta,  fave,  neu  quia  divellat  amantes. 
would  be  inappropriate;  and  even  more  convincing  is  verse  11: 

nee  possit  cupidos  vigilans  deprendere  custos. 

Tlierefore  the  expression  means:  **If  she  is  dear  to  the  youth 
(and  she  surely  is),  then,  etc."  The  previous  elegy,  which  has 
so  many  correspondences  with  this  one,  contains  a  thought  closely 
parallel  to  this  in  verses  9-10: 

mane  Gcni,  cape  tura  libens  votisque  faveto, 
si  modo,  cum  de  me  cogitat,  ille  calet.i*2 

]Ier(»  si  modo  ....  ille  calct  is  parallel  to  si  iuveni  grata  est; 
note  further  that  the  conclusion  to  this  protasis  is  in  part  votis 


'<■-  liut  tlie  expressions  of  confidence  in  Cerinthus^  love  are  far  stronger 
in  III,  12  (IV,  6). 
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faveto,  as  in  verse  20  of  our  passage  it  is  votis  ....  adsit  amor. 
In  other  words,  it  is  only  if  he  loves  her  (and  the  writer  of  this 
elegy  feels  that  he  does)  that  the  speaker  wishes  the  prayers 
granted. 

Next  stands  the  clause  veniet  cum  proximus  annus.  As  these 
prayers  are  offered  upon  her  birthday,  clearly  this  must  mean 
**when  her  next  birthday  comes."  So  also  in  verse  20  the  vota 
are  those  to  be  offered  up  on  that  next  birthday,  as  Heyne  points 
out:  ^^Vota  versu  ultimo  intellige,  quae  puella  proximo  anno 
eadem  die  conceptura  est."  These  birthday  prayers  are  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  the  Corpus :  thus  II,  2,  9-10  (note  also  voia^ 
V.  17) ;  III,  11  (IV,  5),  and  in  particular  v.  9  votisque  faveto; 
III,  12  (IV,  6)  itself;  and  I,  7,  the  birthday  poem  to  Messalla. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  Ovid  Tristia  III,  13,  and  particularly 

verse  18: 

concipiamque  bonas  ore  favente  precesf 

as  well  as  Ovid  Tristia  V,  5,  in  which  after  the  introductory 
verses  the  prayer  begins  in  verse  13 : 

optime  Natalia,  quamvis  procul  absumus,  opto 
candidus  hue  venias  dissimilisque  meo,  etc. 

The  expression  votis  adsit  amor  means,  I  believe,  **may  love 

be  present  at  her  (next  birthday-)  prayers,"  i.e.,  **may  the  love 

still  exist  when  the  prayers  are  offered  up  on  her  next  birthday." 

While  there  are  not  a  great  many  instances  of  adesse  with  its 

subject  non-personal  as  well  as  the  dative  used  with  it,  still  a 

number  of  them  is  found.**^     In  most  of  these,  however,  the 

meaning  of  adesse  does  not  appear  very  different  from  that  of 

esse.    But  in  the  following  instances  the  true  force  of  adesse  is 

clearly  shown: 

Virgil  Aen.  X,  547-8  vimque  adfofe  verbo  crediderat.i** 

Ovid  Her.  XIV,  10  quaeque  aderant  sacris,  (pater)  tcndat  in  ora  faces. 

lam  vetus  appears  inappropriate  to  me,  as  it  did  to  Prien, 
Baehrens,  and  Francken.  If  the  love  is  ** already  old,"  not  a  hint 
to  that  effect  is  given  in  the  elegies;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  iam 
vetus  is  taken  to  mean,  as  it  usually  is,  *  *  by  that  time  old,  * '  what 


i^a  See  Thesaurus  Linguae  Latinae,  assum. 

1**  Conington,  '*he  thought  that  his  prowess  would  second  his  word,  ^' 
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poiot  18  there  in  the  addition  of  these  words  T     What  does  the 
prayer  gain  by  having  this  idea  added  to  itt 

The  change  palaeographically  to  tnutuus  is  much  li'ss  difficult 
than  it  appears  at  first  sight.  If  in  cujiying.  Ihe  m  were 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  word,  we  should  have  remaining 
uluus.  If  we  place  beside  each  other  uiuus  and  aetun,  the  cloxc 
resemblance  becomes  apparent;  both  are  not  only  words  of  five 
letters,  but  in  fact  contain  exactly  the  same  letters,  with  a  Kinglc 
exception,  arranged  in  a  slightly  different  order.  The  m  remain- 
ing by  itself  would  then  be  expanded  into  the  "Ftiekwort"  iatit. 

The  word  mutuua  is  a  favorite  one  in  this  group  of  elegies; 
thus  in  verse  8  of  this  elegy,  we  have  mulua  riiirta,  and  in 
III,  11  (IV,  5)  we  have  in  verse  6  mutuus  iyiiin  adr»t  and  in 
the  next  verse  this  very  group  of  words,  mHluit.t  mhil  amor. 
This  very  correspondence  may  be  urged  an  an  objection  to  the 
proposed  reading,  but  it  might  be  claimed  lliat  such  an  objw- 
tion  would  in  some  measure  apply  to  the  suliNtitutiou  of  a<tml 
for  the  MS  esset,  which  gives  us  these  two  wordu  in  precisely  the 
same  order  as  in  III,  11  (IV,  5).  And  yet  this  change  ia  made 
by  practically  every  editor  of  the  Corpus  Trbullianum.  More- 
over, in  III,  11  (IV,  5)  we  have  mutuus  iynis  adest  followed 
immediately  by  mxUuus  adsit  amor 

But,  aside  from  this,  is  not  the  prayer  that  the  maiual  love 
may  only  last,  a  frequently  recurring  one  in  these  elegies!  Gf. 
e.g.  Ill,  10  (IV,  4),  16; 

1u  modu  Kem|>(?r  iiiiiiit  nalva  pucila  tibl  est. 
This  fear  that  <!erinthiis'  love  may  not  last  we  find  again  in 
III,  17  (IV.  11). 

The  ili.stich  then  as  a  whole  wuulil  mean:  "If  she  is  dear  to 
thi'  youth  (iinil  she  really  is),  thrn  at  the  coming  of  the  next 
year  may  this  same  iiiiiltial  affeetiim  exist  when  the  birthday- 
prayetfi  an'  iilTi'n'd  tip." 
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III,  14  (IV,  8),  5-6 

Proposed  reading: 

iam,  nimium  Messalla  mei  studiose,  quiescas : 
non  tempestivae  saepe,  propinque,  viae. 

The  reading  above  is  that  of  the  MSS,  save  that  for  non  {, 
AVG  read  neu,  Sepe  propinque  is  read  in  compendium  in  A. 
The  reading  given  is  moreover  that  of  the  large  majority  of  the 
editors,  who,  however,  place  a  comma  after  quiescas,  and  remove 
that  after  saepe.  Those  who  read  thus  are  Muretus,  Scaliger, 
Grasser,  Broukhusius,  Maittaire,  Heyne,  Huschke,  Qolbery, 
Lachmann,  Dissen,  Qruppe,  L.  Mueller,  Haupt-Vahlen,  and 
Belling;""^  of  these,  however,  Heyne,  Huschke,  and  Dissen  feel 
that  something  is  wrong  in  the  pentameter.  Hejoie  proposes 
non  tempestivam  sic  properare  viam.  Baehrens  and  Postgate**' 
both  mark  saepe  propinque  as  corrupt,  though  in  his  Selections, 
Postgate  accepts  non  ....  saeve  propinque  (the  conjecture  of 
R.  Unger)  as  a  ** stop-gap.**  Baehrens"^  suggested  perge  monere 
(retaining  neu),  which  Hiller**®  accepted  and  inserted  into  his 
text.    Jurenka  would  read:  ncu  tempestivae  saepe  moneto  viae. 

Rigler,  at  first  accepting  non  tempestivae,  saeve  propinque, 
viae  J  later  proposed  non  tempestivae,  quae  procul  urbe,  vine. 
Ayrmann,  Vit.  Tib.,  §  82  suggested  non  tempestivae  simque  pro- 
pinqua  viae.  Francken  read  for  saepe  propinque,  parce,  pro- 
pinque.^*^ Cartault  (1909)  proposed  setc  tempestivast,  sit^e 
propinqua  via."® 

In  these  various  readings  viae  is  taken  either  as  a  genitive 


1*5  But  with  no  punctuation  save  a  colon  after  viae, 

1*8  He  proposes  in  the  Journal  of  Philology,  25,  64,  semper  amice  for 
saepe  propinque. 

I't?  Baehrens  thought  the  following  possible:  "quiescas  Ceu  tempestivae, 
saeve  propinque,  viae.'' 

1*8  In  the  Corpus  poetarum  lAitinorum  (1893)  it  is  marked  corrupt. 
^*9Mnemos.  n.s.,  13  (1885),  186. 

ISO  Statins  suggested  fugae  for  viae.  Heyne  made  a  second  suggestion: 
**non  tempestive  saepe  propinque  tuae. '*  Voss  read  as  the  majority  of 
the  editors,  substituting  however  nee  for  non,  and  tempestive  for  tem- 
pestivae. After  this  paper  was  in  print,  I  noted  the  proposal  of  J.  J.  Hart- 
man,  Mnemos.  n.s.  39  (1911),  399,  Non  tempestiva  est,  saeve  propinque  via. 
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depending  upon  tiuiescas,""  or  as  depcDding  upon  prapinque. 
Thus  Sealigpr:  "Qui  saepi?  t«  accingis  itinfri  intempestivn." 

The  reading  suggested  by  me  follows  the  MS  reading,  save 
in  siibBtituting  non  for  iifu.  A  colon  is,  however,  plaeed  after 
quiescas,  and  by  putting  a  e-onima  both  before  and  after 
propinque,  saepe  is  completely  separated  from  it  in  construction. 
The  verse  w««  lem  pestivae  saepe,  propii^que,  viae  would  then  be 
translated:  "Journeys  are  often  unseasonable,  kinsman." 

The  only  other  instances  of  51  ere  in  the  Corpus  Tibul- 
liiinum  are  II.  4.  49,  and  II.  6,  30,  and  in  neither  of  these  do  we 
have  a  noun  used  directly  with  it  or  an  infinitive,  hut  the  use  in 
each  case  parallels  that  proposed : 

IT,  i,  49  pt  'bene'  diBCodens  dket  'pUcideque  quieBcaa.' 
n,  6,  30  sic  bene  sub  tenera  parvH  quieacat  humo. 
The  ellipsis  of  sunt  which  has  been  assumed  is  quite  in  aceord 
with  usages  in  the  Corpus  Tibullianum.    In  discussing  the  read- 
ing of  I,  5.  76  (page  182),  the  instances  of  ellipses  of  esse  in  the 
Corpus  Tibullianum  are  classified  under  four  heads,  of  which 
the  third  "comprises  those  cases  wherein  a  predicate  noun  or 
adjective  occurs."  which  is  the  condition  we  have  in  this  verse. 
The  following  instances  fell  under  this  head: 
i,  ],  75  hie  ego  dux  uiilesque  bonus. 
I,  3,  43  noD  flxua  in  Hgris, 

qui  regeret  certis  finibus  arva,  tapiR. 
i,  7  9  foil.  Tarbella  Pyrono 

teetiB  et  Oceani  litora  Santonici, 
testia  Arnr  Rhodanuaque  coler  magnusque  Garimna, 
Carnutia  et  flavi  caeiula  lynipha  Liger. 
1,  II),  26  (text  dubious)  hoatiaque  e  plena  rustica  |><>ruuH  bara. 

I,  ID,  63  quater  ille  beatua 

quo  tenera  irato  flere  puells  potest. 

II,  1,  ly  a  miseri,  qnos  hie  graviter  deua  urget! 

II,  1,  SO  at  me 

felix,  cui  plaeiduB  leniter  adflat  Amor. 
IT,  5,  107  ara  boual 

III,  2,  5  non  ego  firmua  in  hoc.  ' 
III,  4,  51-2  tantnm  cara  tibi  quautum  nee  fills  matri, 

quantum  nee  cupido  bella  puella  viro. 
in,  4,  94  iaque  pater,  quo  non  alter  amabtlior. 


ii  Postgate,    Setertio 
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ni,  6,  19  nee  torvus  Liber  in  ill  is. 

Illy  6,  43  felix,  quicumque  dolore 

alterius  disces  posse  cavere  tuo. 

Ill,  7  (IV,  1),  9-10  et  cunctis  Baccho  iucundior  hospes 

Icarus. 

Ill,  7  (IV,  1),  40  nee  tamen  hie  aut  hie  tibi  laus  maiorve  minurve. 

Ill,  7  (IV,  1),  107  foil.  testis  mihi  victae 

fortis  lapydiae  miles,  testis  quoque  fallax 
Pannonius,  gelidas  passim  disieetus  in  Alpes, 
testis  Arupinis  et  pauper  natus  in  arvis. 

Ill,  19  (IV,  13),  11  tu  mihi  euranim  requies,  tu  nocte  vel  atra 

lumen,  et  in  solis  tu  mihi  turba  loeis. 

In  the  group  of  elegies  by  Sulpicia  we  find  the  following  in- 
stances of  an  omission  of  esse : 

III,  15  (IV,  9),  1:  hi  a  compound  verb-form. 

Ill,  16  (IV,  10),  3-4:  where  another  form  of  esse  is  found  in  the 
same  sentence. 

In  other  words,  ellipses  of  esse  of  this  type  are  frequent  in  the 
Corpus  Tibullianum,  and  while  none  appears  in  the  poems  by 
Sulpicia,  yet  in  this  small  group  of  elegies  there  are  two  instances 
of  the  omission  of  esse. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  thought  in  this  verse  is  not  a  very 
profound  one,  but  generalizations  and  those  too  not  very  abstruse 
are  not  uncommon  throughout  the  Corpus.  Thus,  for  an  example 
of  such  a  generalization  following  a  command  (cf.  this  distich), 
we  have  in  III,  10  (IV,  4),  15: 

pone  metum,  C^rinthe:  deus  nun  lacdit  amantes. 

Compare  also: 

III,  2,  6     frangit  fortia  corda  dolor. 

Ill,  3,  20  falso  plurima  vulgus  amat. 

HI,  3,  21  non  opibus  raentes  hominum  curaeque  levantur. 

Ill,  4,  63  mens  est  mutabilis  illis.      • 

III,  4,  76  vincuntur  molli  pectora  dura  prece. 

Ill,  6,  34  difficile  est  tristi  fingere  mente  iocum. 

HI,  14  (IV,  8),  3  dulcius  urbe  quid  estf 

I,  4,  28  non  segnis  stat  remeatque  dies. 

I,  4,  77  gloria  cuique  sua  est. 

While  it  must  be  admitted  that  saepe  holds  this  position  in 
the  verse  nowhere  else  in  the  Corpus  Tibullianum,  yet  it  may  be 
noted  that  of  fifty-two  instances*^*  of  saepe  in  Propertius,*°' 


152  Including  II,  25,  12. 

153  See  Phillimore,  Index  Verhorum  Propertianus. 
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twenty-one  appt-ar  in  exactly  the  position  saepe  has  here,  i.e.. 
immediately  following  the  diaeresis  in  the  pentameter,  and  thirty- 
one  in  all  other  possible  positiomt. 

Moreover  I  have  eonie  upon  two  caaes  where  mepr.  and  pro- 
pinqum  stand  next  to  e^eh  other,  and  in  neither  case  dots  Miipt 
modify  propinqxnts : 

PriiporCiuB  II,  6,  T  qntn  Ptisni  falsos  fingis  tibi  saepe  propinquoa. 
Martial  IX.  Hi.  11-12  (which  is  more  inUreiiting  beeauHe  thp  wiirdH 
appear  in  the  xanie  position  intbe  pentameter  ui>  In  the  vcraD 
under  consideration): 

mittimus  ergo  tibi  purvae  niinusriila  churfis. 
qtialia  si  recipis,  snepe  propinquus  eri«, 

Ab  to  the  exact  relationship  that  Messalla  bore  to  Stitpieia, 
that  cannot  of  course  be  determinetl  with  certainty,  but 
HauptV*  ftut^gestion  that  Valeria,  the  sister  of  M.  Valerius 
Jle-ssalla  Corvinus  (the  Messalla  of  this  elegy),  who  married 
Servius  Sulpicius,'*'*  was  the  mother  of  Sulpicia,  seems  likely. 


litlcd  January  8,  1912. 


"•  Haupt.   Opimcvla,   iii,   502-3,   number   Ixii,   wbieb    is   the 
Hermes.  5  (1871),  32-4. 

'"Cf.  Ill,  16  (IV,  10),  4. 
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THE  ARCHETYPE  OP  LUCRETIUS 


BY 


WILLIAM  A.  MERRILL 


All  students  of  Lucretius  are  familiar  with  the  brilliant 
hypothesis  of  Lachmann  concerning  the  lost  archetype  from 
which  all  surviving  manuscripts  of  Lucretius  descend.  As  is 
well  known,  the  Quadratus  manuscript  has  certain  passages  of 
the  poem  added  at  the  end  in  the  following  order:  II  737-806, 
V  928-979,  I  734-785,  II  253-304.  All  these  passages  contain  a 
number  of  lines  that  is  a  multiple  of  26  if  the  headings  are  in- 
cluded, hence  the  archetype  must  have  contained  26  lines  on  each 
page.  Lachmann 's  arguments  are  contained  on  pages  3  and  427 
of  his  commentary  and  in  his  notes  to  I  734,  1093,  II  253,  659, 
757,  III  357,  IV  126,  144,  323,  V  928,  VI  563,  840,  1225,  and 
1273.  These  notes,  like  many  others,  are  not  easily  intelligible, 
especially  when  one  is  hurried.  It  is  so  easy  to  fall  into  error  in 
hasty  calculation  of  any  one  page  of  the  archetype  that  the  writer 
has  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  guard  against  mistakes,  to 
reconstruct  the  archetype  mechanically  into  quires,  leaves,  and 
pages ;  and  as  it  may  be  found  useful,  perhaps,  to  other  scholars 
I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  print  it,  as  follows : 
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This  reconstruction  agrees  with  Lachmann's  notes  except  for 
what  he  says  on  VI  1225  and  1273.  He  makes  the  page  which 
contained  VI  1223-1248  the  48th  of  Book  VI ;  I  make  it  the  49th ; 
then  page  301,  leaf  151,  the  50th  page  of  Book  VI  he  makes  the 
49th.  Consequently  page  302  was  the  last  written  page  and  the 
152nd  leaf  was  vacant  on  both  sides,  filling  out  the  last  quire, 
thus  making  two  vacant  pages  at  the  end  instead  of  one.  It 
may  be  that  I  have  still  misunderstood  the  haughty  scholar  and 
have  failed  to  make  the  calculation  correctly ;  but  I  am  supported 
by  Polle,  De  Artis  Vocab.  Lucret.,  page  66,  who  noted  the  same 
discrepancy.  So  far  as  I  know,  Polle 's  correction,  made  as  long 
ago  as  1866,  has  not  been  disputed,  although  it  has  aroused  no 
comment. 

In  the  photographic  reproduction  of  the  Oblongus  manu- 
script, issued  by  Sijthoflf  at  Leyden  in  1908,  there  is  a  preface 
by  M.  Chatelain,  who  gives  on  page  vi  a  reconstruction  of  the 
archetype.  This  reconstruction  differs  from  the  one  given  above 
in  the  following  details : 

Q.  I,  fol.  2-8,  I  1-374  +  16  tities. 

Q.  n,  fol.  9-16,  379-785  -f  8  titles. 

Q.  V,  fol.  33-40,  II  454-858  -f  H  titles. 

Q.  VI,  fol.  41-48,  859-III  75  -f  8  titles. 

Q.  VII,  fol.  49-56,  III  76-479  -f  12  titles. 

Q.  VIII,  fol.  57-64,  480-891  -f  4  titles. 

Q.  IX,  fol.  65-72,  882-IV  145  -f  titles. 

Q.  X,  fol.  73-80,  IV  146-526  -f  titles. 

Q.  XI,  fol.  81-88,  549-954  -f  titles. 

Q.  XIII,  fol.  97-104,  V  27-426  -f  20  titles. 

Q.  XIV,  fol.  105-112,  V  427-827  -f  15  titles. 

Q.  XVI,  fol.  121-128,  V  1239-VI  172  -f  titles. 

Q.  XVII,  fol.  129-136,  173-578  -f  10  titles. 

Q.  XVIII,  fol.  137-144,  079-984  -f  13  titles. 

Q.  XIX,  fol.  145-150,  985-1286. 

This  discrepancy  is  not  easy  to  explain.  One  cause,  at  least, 
is  the  uncertainty  of  the  number  of  titles,  and  there  may  be  mis- 
prints. Thus,  in  the  first  quire,  following  Lachmann,  I  count 
14  titles,  Chatelain  16,  and  in  several  cases  he  merely  says  **cum 
titulis''  without  giving  the  exact  number  of  them.  Whether  he 
wished  to  reconstruct  the  archetype  by  Lachmann 's  rules  is  not 
plain:  after  giving  his  scheme  he  adds  **sic  archetypum  Lach- 
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matini  conceptmii,  fania  universali  concelebratum,  referre  de- 
buimus. ' ' 

Lachmann's  conception  ha»  met  with  general  approval,  al- 
though it  must  be  inferred  from  silence  rather  than  from  express 
statements.  But  in  slight  details  Goebel  and  Susemihl  have  dif- 
fered, as  may  be  learned  from  Polle's  article  in  Phitotogus,  25, 
529,  and  Susemihl's  in  the  same  journal,  29,  429.  Goebel  would 
have  no  lacnna  after  I  1013,  and  page  33  be  wonld  not  have 
empt;  (I  make  42  the  empty  page),  putting  786-811  on  that 
page;  then  on  page  39  [38]  Lachmann,  915-939  is  for  Goebel 
941-965 ;  page  41  [40]  965-990  L.— 992-1013  G. ;  finally,  page  46, 
1094-1117  L. — 1117  G.  A^ain,  he  would  have  page  137  vacant, 
138,  index,  139,  IV  1-25,  and  143,  102-126.  Susemihl  would 
have  four  vacant  lines  after  I,  1013  and  23  empty  ones  on  the 
next  page  after  I  1014,  and  then  page  41  [43]  beginning  with 
I  1017.  Munro,  vol.  1,  page  28,  suggests  that  one  leaf  was  lost 
after  IV  126 ;  IV  and  V  have  an  index  prefixed,  and  one  page 
was  left  blank  before  the  index  of  IV.  Pages  41  and  143  are  the 
most  vulnerable  of  Lachmann 's  hypothesis. 

Finally,  Woltjer,  in  Jahrb.  123  (1881),  769  sq.,  endeavored 
to  reconstruct  a  new  archetype  with  pages  of  double  columns  of 
13  lines  each.  This  reconstruction  was  criticized  by  Briefer  in 
the  same  journal,  127,  553  sq.,  and  has  since  received  no  notice. 

The  archetype  of  Lachmann  confirms  and  also  refutes  some 
instances  of  transposition.  Thus  I  326  is  placed  after  327  by 
Brieger;  but  326  came  at  the  bottom  of  page  14.  and  327  at  the 
top  of  page  15,  and  for  a  like  reason  the  transposition  of  II  453 
and  454  is  improbable,  as  453  was  at  the  foot  of  page  64  and  454 
at  the  top  of  65,  II  655-659  are  transferred  by  some  to  follow 
651,  but  655  following  were  at  the  head  of  page  73.  II  680  wa.s 
the  last  line  of  page  73  and  is  rightly  transferred  to  follow  659. 
Ill  430,  at  the  foot  of  page  110,  Lachmann  rejected.  Ill  763 
was  at  the  foot  of  page  123 ;  it  is  rejected  as  a  gloss.  IV  49-50, 
at  the  foot  of  page  139.  are  generally  rejected.  IV  347  was  at 
the  foot  of  page  152,  and  Giussani  transfers  both  346  and  347  to 
follow  331.  IV  801  was  at  the  foot  of  page  170;  many  editors 
reject  799.  800,  801 ;  see  the  note  in  my  edition.  V  26  was  tlie 
last  line  on  page  192;  it  is  transferred  with  27  to  follow  36  by 
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Kannengiesser ;  27  was  at  the  top  of  page  193.  Line  175  was  at 
the  foot  of  page  198 ;  many  editors  read  in  the  order  175-176-174 ; 
I  make  176  the  top  line  of  page  199.  V  801  was  at  the  foot  of 
page  223 ;  801-4  were  bracketed  by  Giussani.  VI  228-9  are  com- 
pressed into  one  verse  by  Lachmann  i  Gneisse  would  reject  both, 
and  Bentley,  228 ;  line  229  was  at  the  foot  of  page  258.  VI  254 
was  at  the  foot  of  page  259 ;  Brieger  rejects  253-4,  Neumann  and 
Gneisse  251-4.  VI  434r-5  were  rejected  by  Lotze ;  434  was  at  the 
top  of  page  266.  VI  509  was  at  the  foot  of  page  269  and  yet 
viventi  of  OQ  is  repeated  from  510  at  the  top  of  page  270.  This 
is  one.  of  many  instances  that  show  that  the  Lachmannian  arche- 
type is  itself  a  copy.  VI  636  was  at  the  foot  of  page  274 ;  Bocke- 
mueller  rejected  635-638.  The  number  of  instances  where  a  word 
in  the  last  line  is  corrupt  is  so  great  that  I  have  made  no  attempt 
to  record  the  cases. 

Turning  now  to  the  evidence  that  may  be  inferred  from  the 
lines  at  the  top  of  the  page,  the  following  changes  are  supported 
or  weakened.  I  102  was  at  the  top  of  page  6 ;  102-135  are  brack- 
eted by  Bockemueller  as  a  later  addition.  I  454,  so  frequently 
rejected,  came  at  the  top  of  page  20.  505,  rejected  by  Tohte,  was 
at  the  top  of  page  22.  531  was  at  the  top  of  page  23,  and  is  trans- 
ferred in  brackets  by  Brieger  to  follow  537 ;  others  place  it  else- 
where or  reject  it.  II  478-9  were  rejected  by  Gneisse ;  they  were 
at  the  top  of  page  66.  Lines  655-9  were  at  the  top  of  page  73 ; 
they  are  placed  after  651  or  bracketed.  After  681,  the  top  line 
of  page  74,  a  lacuna  is  postulated.  IV  127-8  were  at  the  head 
of  page  144 ;  Winckelmann  and  Brieger  put  them  after  a  lacuna 
foUowing  41.  299  began  page  151;  Brieger  brackets  299-363. 
V  1006  was  at  the  head  of  page  232,  and  is  rejected  by  many 
editors.  1315  was  rejected  by  Faber  and  Lachmann;  it  stood 
at  the  head  of  page  244.  1341  was  at  the  top  of  page  245 ;  it  was 
rejected  with  others  by  Munro  and  Giussani  and  by  other  scholars 
who  make  other  changes.  VI  383-5  are  rejected  by  Brieger; 
they  stood  at  the  head  of  page  265.  535  was  at  the  head  of  page 
271 ;  535-556  were  transferred  by  Brieger  and  Kannengiesser  to 
follow  638.  1017-1021  stood  at  the  top  of  page  292;  Giussani 
transfers  them  to  follow  1032.  The  junction  of  the  quires  justi- 
fies no  suspicion  whatever  of  dislocation  at  such  points. 
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thought  to  be  corrupt.  634-669  were  bracketed  by  Briefer ;  634 
was  at  the  top  of  page  114.  690  was  at  the  foot  of  page  115; 
690-4  were  transferred  by  many  editors.  955  w«s  at  the  foot  of 
page  125;  it  is  transferred  to  follow  951.  V  210  was  at  the  top 
of  page  193,  which  began  a  new  quire;  a  lacuna  is  postulated 
by  some  before  210.  573  was  at  the  foot  of  page  205 ;  it  is  trans- 
ferred generally  to  follow  569.  574,  at  the  top  of  page  206,  is 
omitted  by  all.  V  1396  was  at  the  foot  of  page  236 ;  1392-6  were 
rejected  by  some.  VI  317  was  at  the  foot  of  page  251 ;  317-8 
are  bracketed  by  Giusanni.  502,  at  the  foot  of  page  258,  was 
rejected  by  Lambinus.  608  was  at  the  top  of  page  263 ;  608-38 
are  variously  treated  and  Oiussani  infers  a  lacuna  after  607; 
early  editors  supplied  a  verse.  635  was  at  the  top  of  pfige  264 : 
635-8  are  rejected  by  Bockemueller.  1247  was  at  the  foot  of 
page  288;  the  line  is  variously  treated. 

Thus  little  is  gained  for  textual  criticism  by  the  proposed 
arrangement.  The  number  of  cases  explainable  by  such  a  con- 
ception of  the  archetype  is  so  small  in  comparison  with  the 
number  of  accepted  transfers  that  the  result  is  futile.  Nothing 
at  all  is  gained  for  the  problems  of  Book  IV,  where  help  is  most 
needed.  The  two  passages — II  484  sq.  and  VI  79 — which  led 
Chatelain  to  suggest  a  page  of  27  lines  do  not  work  out  as  begin- 
ning pages;  page  63  began  with  II  471  and  page  242  with  VI  55. 

Again,  starting  from  the  inversion  of  I  14  and  15  as  a  possible 
indication  that  the  original  archetype  had  15  lines  to  the  page 
like  the  Vatican  of  Cicero's  Republic ,  I  endeavored  to  reconstruct 
such  an  archetype,  but  the  attempt  was  fruitless.  I  mention  this 
that  no  one  may  similarly  waste  his  effort. 

In  conclusion  I  feel  that  all  attempts  to  solve*  critical  diffi- 
culties in  the  poem  by  appealing  either  to  the  Lachmannian  arche- 
type or  to  any  other  will  prove  unavailing.  The  problems  must 
be  approached  in  other  ways  and  arguments  must  rest  on  logical 
principles,  and  not  on  the  hypothetical  mechanical  arrangement 
of  Unas  and  pages.  Occasionally  the  26-line  archetype  will  con- 
firm changes  which  would  be  made  in  every  case  on  other  grounds. 
Lucretian  scholars  have  been  wise  in  generally  neglecting  the 
archetype  as  an  effective  instrument  of  criticism. 

Transmitted  June  28, 1913. 
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CORRUPTION  IN  THE  MANUSCRIPTS  OF 

LUCRETIUS 


BY 


WILLIAM  A.  MERRILL 


In  preparing  a  new  recension  of  the  text  of  Lucretius  the 
writer  has  made  the  following  collection  of  variants  to  aid  in 
testing  proposed  conjectures;  and  the  lists,  it  is  hoped,  may  be 
of  use  to  scholars. 

In  making  up  the  lists  the  writer  has  used  the  reproductions 
of  the  two  Leyden  manuscripts  published  by  Sijthoff  in  1908 
and  1913,  and  he  has  endeavored  to  note  the  variations  from  his 
own  edition  of  1907.  Occasionally  groups  of  letters,  and  even 
words,  have  been  entered  as  groups  and  also  analyzed  into  the 
separate  letters  of  the  group.  An  attempt  has  been  made  at 
completeness,  yet  perfection  in  such  a  task  is  well  nigh  impossible. 


a  for  ab,  ii  648 

a  for  ai,  pussim 

a  for  c,  ii  645 

a  for  ci,  ii  345 

a  for  e,  i  141,  269,  403,  542,  626, 
959,  982,  1058;  ii  29,  52,  278, 
376,  452,  535,  559,  678,  719, 
781;  iii  39,  58,  81,  156,  431, 
766,  804,  847,  857,  908;  iv  357, 
444,  479,  482,  545.  1034,  1275; 
V  236,  491,  718,  888,  1019,  1067, 
1142,  1301,  1319,  1374,  1392; 
vi  86,  192,  254,  269,  297,  324, 
403,  639,  718,  764,  897,  908,  940, 
942,  1059,  1064,  1076 

a  for  et,  iii  58 


a  for  i,  ii  283,  449,  708,  778,  786; 
iii  2,  6,  212,  311,  436,  566,  640, 
835;  iv  437,  1124;  v  2,  22,  502, 
1212,  1248,  1253;  vi  7,  19,  59, 
180,  777,  913,  1079,  1278 

a  for  im,  i  866 

a  for  n,  vi  428 

a  for  o,  i  1025,  1036,  1038;  ii  486, 
491,  503,  530,  929,  964,  1139; 
iii  15,  33,  418;  iv  79,  107,  118, 
1240;  V  239,  756,  1065,  1090, 
1111;  vi  28,  205,  227,  641,  1069, 
1109,  1115,  1251 

a  for  q,  V  1259 

a  for  r,  i  570,  919 

a  for  8,  V  31 
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a  for  u,  i  741;  ii  134.  1056,  1066; 
iii  403,  748,  1031;  iv  218,  345, 
393,  495,  609,  698,  805;  v  35, 
839,  1336;  vi  396,  455,  849, 
1150 

a  for  um,  ii  112;  vi  817 

a  for  us,  i  718 

a  for  X,  i  785;  ii  791,  932;  iii  582, 
596;  vi  385 

a  inserted,  i  452;  ii  147,  314,  555, 
561,  706,  860,  lOOo,  1127 ;  iu  18, 
77,  389,  429,  437,  479,  663,  744, 
857,  858;  iv  17,  309,  388,  815, 
949;  V  4,  148,  224,  307,  545, 
627,  683,  950,  1179.  1277,  1425; 
vi  144,  237,  285,  367,  461,  604, 
744,  772,  923 

a  omitted,  i  176,  491,  520,  542, 
974;  ii  28,  101,  107,  187,  337, 
342,  483,  547,  555,  Gil,  626,  691, 
850,  861,  982;  iii  32,  168,  255, 
404,  470,  567,  665,  766,  775, 
945;  iv  309,  324,  341,  486,  803, 
852,  877,  1063,  1152;  v  26,  79, 
108,  500,  1033,  1172,  1183,  1285, 
1316;  vi  4,  102,  309,  380,  537, 
563,  662,  690,  804,  862,  888, 
898,  925,  957,  972,  973,  985,  991, 
1027,  1049,  1063, 1134,  1217 

abs  inserted,  i  410 

ac  omitted,  v  241 

ac  for  banc,  v,  747 

ac  for  m,  vi  10 

ad  for  et,  iv  455 

ad  for  per,  ii  459 

ad  inserted,  i  84 

ad  omitted,  i  555;  iv  804.  1180 

adhaeret  omitted,  iii   557 

ae  for  a,  i  694;  iv  80;  vi  1119 

ae  for  e,  i  542  and  passim 

ae  for  ea,  ii  131  ;  v  193;  vi  402 

ae  for  i,  iv  1034;  v  560;  vi  641, 
1006 

ae  for  ic,  i  191 

ae  for  ii,  v  531 

ae  for  o,  v  1046;  vi  460 

ae  for  od,  ii  586 

ae  for  p,  ii  938 

ae  omitted,  v  537;  vi  749 


aequa  omitted,  iv  51 

aequor  omitted,  vi  892 

aerius  for  aetherius,  iii  1044 

aes  omitted,  v  1241,  1273;  vi  1079 

aestate  omitted,  vi  715 

aetere  for  aequore,  iii  784 

aether  omitted,  ii  1115 

aetherias  for  aerias,  v  501 

ai  inserted,  ii  832 

ai  omitted,  vi  465 

al  for  n,  i  27 

aliam  inserted,  i  703 

aliis  omitted,  iv  653;  v  1010 

alius  inserted,  vi  1158 

alta  for  auras,  iii  456 

altantur  for  halantur,  iv  864 

am  omitted,  iv  1180 

am  for  ens,  ii  529  • 

am  for  i,  iv  40 

amnes  for  magnis,  i  412 

an  for  ab,  v  175 

an  inserted,  vi  777,  1158 

animas  repeated,  iii  665 

animumque  sagaeem,  omitted,  i  50 

annullo,  anuUo,  iii  868 

ante  omitted,  iii  538 

ap  inserted,  vi  28^ 

ar  for  ra,  iv  517 

ar  omitted,  iii  78,  576 

arbusta  for  armenta,  ii  343 

ardes  for  ad  res,  vi  938 

as  omitted,  iii  227 

asit  omitted,  iv  1169 

at  inserted,  vi  322 

at  omitted,  iv  960;  vi  1136,  1152 

ater  for  aer,  iv  320 

atque  revisit  for  oblivia  quaerit,  iii 

1066 
atiir  for  miir,  iv  456 
ail  inserted,  iv  309 
an  for  o,  iii  835 
au  for  u,  iii  764;  iv  81 
aiicta  for  apta,  v  555 
auditum  for  hand  igitiir,  iii  633 
aiirget  for  iirget,  i  282 
aut  for  ante,  iv  845 
aut  for  at,  i  366 
aut  omitted,  iv  327 
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b  for  d,  i  286,  668,  682,  995;  iii 

132;  iv  468,  537,  834;  v  122, 

1110;  vi  878 
b  for  du,  iv  968 
b  for  e,  iii  482 
b  for  m,  ii  343 
b  for  o,  ii  835 
b  for   p,  iii  179,  1041;  iv  952;  v 

1234;  vi  399 
b  for  t,  ii  920 ;  iU  108 
b  for  u,  u  216,  265;  iii  6,  259,  902, 

1082;  iv  38,  483,  778,  929;  v 

778,  1019,  1085;  vi  390,  974 
b  inserted,  ii  648,  1000;  vi  1178 
b  omitted,  ii  99;  iii  545;  iv  543, 

1053,  1247;  v  853;  vi  306,  921, 

925 
bd  for  Ip,  vi  221 
bellis  for  verbis,  i  824 
bi  inserted,  iv  514 
bi  omitted,  i  758;  ii  1028;  iii  183; 

V  1142;  vi  153 
bu  inserted,  i  853;  v  1330 
bu  omitted,  v  1205 
bus  for  asint,  ii  919 
bus  for  is,  i  198;  v  11,  1330 
bus  for  rum,  i  r028 
bus  for  s,  iii  417 

c  for  b,  vi  974 

c  for  d,  V  577,  1141,  1252;  vi  92 

c  for  e,  iu  513;  v  700;  vi  1217 

c  for  f,i  489;  vi  296 

c  for  g,  ii  291,  805;  iii  628;  iv  53, 

546,   681,   1083,  1234;    v   1070, 

1139;  vi  658,  922 
c  for  gu,  iv  1137 
c  for  n,  i  718;  iii  760 
c  for  p,  i  984;  v  889;  vi  151,  1132 
c  for  q,  iii  886;  vi  1205 
c  for  qu,  ii  549;  iii  223,  1029;  iv 

873;  vi  526,  529,  1262 
c  for  r,  ii  547;  iii  59 
c  for  s,  iii  444;  iv  1244;  v  934;  vi 

176 
c  for  t,  ii  373,  1004,  1038;  iii  796; 

iv  294,  493,  727,  822,  1102;   v 

39,  399,  1115,  1118,  1391;  vi 

162,  858,  972,  1182 
c  for  te,  V  91 


c  for  u,  V  1256;  vi  127 

c  inserted,  i  968;  ii  15,  369,  927, 
1150,  1169;  iii  223,  573,  1044 
iv  53,  411,  415,  539,  641,  1110 
1239,  1280,  1340;  v  305,  1098 
vi  142,  334,  458,  843,  858 

c  omitted,  i  168,  480,  682,  787;  i 
141,  449,  521,  585,  651,  791,  813 
840,  844,  895,  953,  975,  1058 
iii  71,  266,  358,  764,  985;  iv  79 
619,  769,  790,  834,  952,  971 
1062,  1123,  1168,  1264,  1268;  v 
531,  622,  1229;  vi  88,  315,  334, 
458,  484,  486,  843,  858,  1246 

ca  for  ac,  iv  1026 

ca  inserted,  vi  1033 

ca  omitted,  vi  468 

caeli  omitted,  ii  210 

caligini  for  tenribili,  vi  852 

cat  omitted,  iii  871 

causa  for  casu,  i  741 

ce  inserted,  ii  158;  iv  72 

ce  omitted,  v  1173 

cellat  for  vomit,  vi  447 

cer  omitted,  iv  353 

ch  for  c,  iv  981 ;  v  295 

cbacinnant  for  cachinnant,  iv  1176 

ci  for  inc,  vi  977 

ci  inserted,  v  784;  vi  780 

ci  omitted,  iii  458;  v  381;  vi  279 

cibus  omitted,  ii  1147 

cir  omitted,  v  784 

com  for  quom,  ii  194 

con  inserted,  i  395;  vi  124 

con  for  cum,  iv  795 

con  for  de,  ii  962 

con  for  ef ,  i  70 

condam  for  quondam,  vi  109 

copore  for  tempore,  i  388 

cor  inserted,  iii  1073 

corpora  for  caerula,  iv  419 

cortus  for  pontus,  i  271 

cquam  omitted,  i  748 

era  inserted,  ii  1117 

crea  inserted,  ii  1117 

credunt  for  crerint,  v  782 

cretum  for  circum,  iii  403 

ct  for  b,  iii  321 

ctus  for  tant,  iv  77 

cu  omitted,  ii  1101 
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cu  for  qua,  vi  486 

culvias  for  caulas,  iii  255 

cum  inserted,  iii  738 

cum  omitted,  ii  85;  iii  411,  854 

cum  for  per,  ii  217 

cum  for  quam,  iv  1203;  vi  426 

cum  for  tum,  i  492 

d  for  b,  ii  891 ;  iii  644 ;  iv  378  •,.  v 
1003,  1097,  1141 ;  vi  71,  621 

d  for  c,  i  168,  215,  289,  490;  ii  131; 
iv  431;  V  264,  304 

d  for  cl,  vi  728 

d  for  g,  iv  8 

d  for  i,  V  38 

d  for  1,  iv  660 

d  for  n,  i  971;  u  373;  v  1129 

d  for  p,  iii  462;  iv  357;  v  747;  vi 
503,  1262 

d  for  qu,  iii  850 

d  for  r,  ii  1102;  vi  453 

d  for  8,  i  846 ;  ii  225 

d  for  t,  i  237,  469,  977;  ii  74,  357, 
388,  423,  682,  881,  919,  925, 
1017,  1073,  1128;  iii  25,  29,  121, 
147,  191,  198,  284,  317,  347,  356, 
417,  536,  640,  654,  808,  1068, 
1083,  1090,  1137;  iv  51,  473, 
997,  1007 ;  v  245,  353,  533,  639, 
765,  810,  884,  1120,  1427,  1429; 
vi  322,  502,  593,  619,  703,  857, 
897,  1022,  1059,  1171 

(1  for   11,  ii  1 172 

d  inserted,  i  102,  780,  835;  ii  366, 
372,  430,  471,  933,  1080;  iii 
750;  iv  962;  v  273,  793,  914; 
vi  26,  473 

d  omitted,  i  59,  96,  228,  270,  393, 
711,  1011;  ii  125,  430.  585, 
1006;  iii  285,  902;  iv  583,  968, 
992,  1238;  v  53,  m,  440,  518, 
747,  780,  1213;  vi  482,  608,  769, 
981,  1089 

(la  for  be,  vi  272 

(la  omitted,  v  971 

dam  for  ardor,  i  777 

darent  motus,  etc.,  omitted,  i   1023 

dd  for  11,  iv  761 

de  for  dif,  iv  202 

de  for  e,  i  835 


de  for  sed,  i  459 

de  inserted,  i  560;  vi  539 

de  omitted,  ii  104,  205,  1087;  iii 

618,  960;  vi  1225,  1230;  v  1291; 

vi  638 
de  re  omitted,  vi  768 
del  for  laed,  u  429 
denique  for  neque,  i  1071 
di  for  ntur,  ii  168 
di  omitted,  iii  881;  iv  314;  v  554; 

vi  1167 
dir  for  tur,  ii  78 
dis  inserted,  iv  104 
dis  omitted,  i  651 
diu  omitted,  vi  1160 
do  for  od,  ii  681 
domorum  omitted,  iv  612 
du  for  ri,  v  782 
dum  omitted,  vi  555 
dupuis  for  ut  lapis,  vi  550 

e  ^or  a,  i  475,  777,  981;  ii  43,  234, 
397,  501,  554,  654,  664,  694, 
724,  758,  895,  964,  965,  994, 
1082,  1101,  1135;  iii  63,  94,  98, 
103,  253,  300,  304,  481,  539, 
544,  620,  723,  730,  736,  760, 
826,  849,  917,  948,  958,  1034, 
1050,  1084;  iv  72,  395,  429,  498, 
532,  590,  659,  844,  1090,  1141, 
1182,  1270;  v  131,  481,  580, 
591,  648,  925,  938,  977,  1184, 
1221,  1226;  vi  72,  118,  123,  483, 
574.  747,  767,  808,  900,  925,  972, 
991,  1124,  1148,  1171,  1199, 
1251,  1261 

e  for  ae,  iii  658;  vi  868,  876,  896 
and   pcvisim 

e  for  ai,  i  84,  212,  453 

e  for  as,  iii  650 ;  vi  586 

e  for  b,  v  1008 

e  for  c,  ii  920;  iv  1194;  v  885;  vi 
498 

e  for  de,  v  53,  437   (cf.  d  omitted) 

e  for  f ,  ii  41  ;  iv  733 

e  for  i,  i  33,  95,  209,  256,  412,  527, 
539,  562,  590,  591,  619,  660,  744, 
747,  857,  886,  900,  978,  1034,. 
1044,  1071,  1105,  1106;  ii  86, 
93,  153,  160,  206,  268,  400,  450, 
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468,  499,  559,  623,  685,  717,  730, 
734,  742,  850,  924,  932,  1025, 
1136;  iii  20,  43,  172,  173,  210, 
222,  239,  289,  484,  531,  547,  571, 
612,  624,  678,  715,  750,  910,  919, 
1084;  iv  127,  240,  410,  411,  475, 
498,  502,  509,  542,  577,  581,  588, 
622,  631,  741,  822,  915,  959, 
1026,  1033,  1138,  1150,  1188, 
1263;  V  45,  211,  216,  418,  433, 
511,  533,  599,  609,  690,  716,  721, 
743,  949,  1004,  1020,  1052,  1130, 
1399,  1410,  1415,  1453;  vi  2,  66, 
87,  126,  145,  207,  233,  315,  648, 
663,  694,  696,  747,  774,  775,  877, 
889,  899,  987,  1000,  1126,  1143, 
1189,  1195,  1271 

e  for  in,  iv  710 

e  for  is,  i  473 ;  ii  382,  384 ;  iii  72 

e  for  it,  iv  545 

e  for  1,  V  651 

e  for  0,1  282,  777;  ii  164;  iii  168, 
871;  iv  377,  545,  581,  1008, 
1124;  V  71,  91,  675,  723,  906, 
997;  vi  125,  237,  890,  1155 

e  for  oiqu,  vi  389 

e  for  qu,  iv  116 

e  for  que,  vi  515 

e  for  ra,  iii  133 

e  for  s,  ii  291 ;  v  825 

e  for  t,  iii  727;  iv  611;  v  1241;  vi 
475 

e  for  u,  i  382,  772,  806;  ii  26,  820; 
iu  113,  304,  626,  809;  iv  14, 
219,  393,  418,  992,  1035,  1198; 
v  485,  839,  854,  1032,  1084, 
1166,  1266;  vi  951,  1123 

e  for  uc,  vi  74 

e  for  uf,  iv  427 

e  for  um,  i  404;  ii  665 

e  for  us,  ii  716 

e  inserted,  i  78,  191,  577,  918;  iii 
200,  332,  458,  522,  559,  890,  947, 
1035,  1078;  iv  94,  104,  291,  341, 
495;  V  131,  365,  617,  959,  1288, 
1393,  1441;  \-i  44,  115,  771,  833, 
912 

e  omitted,  i  111,  126,  170,  217,  466, 
500,  669,  862,  996,  1077,  1091; 
ii  41,  56,  264,  437,  1023,  1097, 


1160;  iii  101,  176,  224,  309,  521, 
586,  632,  978,  1001;  iv  90,  91, 
94,  157,  227,  257,  323,  325,  548, 
810,  962,  995;  v  447,  537,  632, 
698,  716,  782,  802,  833.  868,  934, 
935,  1038,  1110,  1208,  1267, 
1278,  1280,  1393,  1418,  1441;  vi 
12,  77,  102,  149,  201,  230,  273, 
444,  476,  701,  723,  747,  825,  841, 
907,  931,  956,  983,  1228 

ea  for  ae,  ii  182;  v  684 

ea  for  co,  v  1167 

ea  for  i,  v  88 

ea  for  ue,  i  818 

ea  inserted,  ii  854 

ea  omitted,  iv  101 

ec  inserted,  vi  272 

ee  for  u,  vi  206 

e  est  for  umst,  iv  121 

efficiat  for  effugiat,  i  852 

em  for  i,  vi  1143 

em  for  is,  i  555;  v  61 

en  for  au,  iv  710 

en  for  is,  v  61 

en  for  ue  iii  6 

en  inserted,  iii  764 

en  omitted,  ii  62;  iii  735 

ena  inserted,  iii  594 

enim  for  et  in,  iii  792 

eo  for  i,  i  887 

eo  for  oe,  iv  220 

eo  for  re  iv  43,  101 

epicuri  for  equom  ui,  ii  42 

eque  for  usque,  iii  586 

er  for  il,  iv  133 

er  for  re,  v  1116 

er  inserted,  iii  272,  400,  1088;  v 
301;  vi  70 

er  omitted,  i  710;  ii  665,  804;  vi 
246,  788 

ergo  for  enim,  iii  702 

es  for  i,  iii  222 

es  omitted,  ii  462;  iii  555 

esse  for  sese,  iii  574 

esse  omitted,  ii  469 

est  for  esset,  i  520 

est  for  is,  vi  815 

est  inserted,  iii  705 

est  omitted,  i  1051;  iii  203;  iv  799, 
1168;  V  587;  vi  208 
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et  for  a,  v  1226 

et  for  ad,  iii  733 

et  for  eety  iii  244  (cf.  8  omitted) 

et  for  in,  ii  749 ;  vi  500 

et  quodam  for  atque  ardor,  i  777 

et  for  se,  v  458 

et  for  unt,  vi  588 

et  inserted,  i  820;  ii  637,  800;  iv 
235,  677 

et  omitted,  i  1050;  ii  788,  1072; 
iii  52,  58,  851;  iv  491,  755, 
1191;  V  375,  614,  742,  1038, 
1062,  1449;  vi  44,  271,  281,  364, 
512,  892,  1011,  1156 

etiam  omitted,  ii  843 

etta  for  solli,  v  1214 

eu  for  aue,  vi  531 

eu  for  ue,  iii  6 

eum  for  idem,  iv  284 

eum  repeated,  iii  236 

ex  elementis  inserted,  vi  1012 

ex  inserted,  iv  804;  vi  298 

ex  omitted,  i  263,  843,  874;  iv  830; 
vi  1009 

exscet  for  esca,  vi  972 

extet  for  esca,  vi  972 

extrema  for  extera,  ii  277 

f  for  ae,  vi  1026 
f  for  c,  vi  520 

f  for  d,  ii  926 

f  for  e.  i  233;  iv  1040;  v  1337 

f  for   m,  V  570 

f  for   IT,  i  789,  800,  942;  ii  278;  v 

297,  1072 
f  for  r.  ii  891 
f  for  s,   ii   497;   iv  557;    v  374;   vi 

909 
f  for  t,  iv   178;  vi  800 
f  for  u,  vi  17 
f  inserted,  i  34,  233;   ii  631;  iii  1; 

iv  64(1;   v  890;   vi   1282 
f  omitted,  i  9;   iii  085,  922,  1007; 

V  571;  vi  13,  lOd,  235,  795,  971 
ff  for  et;.  v  889 
fa  for  ex,  vi  385 
fjiii  for  fur,  vi  49 
ferri  for  fieri,  vi   1089 
ferus  for  foras,  v  900 
fi  for  e,  iii  151 


fidei  for  sine,  v  1129 

fig^ra  omitted,  ii  422 

fluetus  for  flutant,  iv  77 

flumen  for  fulmen,  i  489 

flumina  for  f ulmina,  i  1003 ;  ii  213, 

1101;  V  675,  1192;  vi  84 
flumineus  for  fulmineus,  ii  382 
fluuant  for  fiant,  vi  533 
forenais  for  foret  ubub,  iv  831 
freta  omitted,  vi  374 
fuerit  for  fuerunt,  i  467 
fuerunt  for  feruntur,  vi  76 
fugimus  for  diximua,  ii  926 
fulgrent  for  muleent,  v  570 
fulmen  for  flumen,  iv  423;  v  400; 

vi  257 

g  for  a,  V  1362 

gforc.i  716,  779;  ii  136,  319,  824, 
954;  iii  29,  553,  853,  922;  iv 
132,  181,  315,  910,  1124,  1145; 
V  14,  282,  371,  570,  798,  866, 
1145,  1416;  vi  22,  31,  168,  641, 
701 

g  for  d,  iii  1033 ;  v  939 

g  for  e,  i  909 

g  for  h,  iv  1277 

g  for  i,  vi  1150 

g  for  q,  V  1283;  vi  654 

g  for  r,  vi  632 

g  for  X,  ii  926 
.  g  inserted,  ii  50 ;  iv  277,  429,  445 

^  omitted,  i  85;  ii  361,  579,  662; 
vi  9 

ge  for  eg  ii  198 

genere  omitted,  ii  666 

gerantur  for  rigantiir,  ii  262 

gi  omitted,  i  63 

gn  for  mbr.  i  784,  785 

go  omitted,  iv  550 

greciorum  for  graiorum,  i  136 

for  a,  V  1126;  vi  346 

for  i,  ii  515 

for  it,  i  721 

for  n.  ii  34 

for  t,  v  1220 

inserted,  ii  216,  233,  265,  962; 
iii  152,  395,  978;  iv  135,  787, 
1130;  vi  229,  474,  966,  1074, 
1195 
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h  omitted,  i  51,  734;  ii  400,  411, 
467,  505,  571,  976;  iii  29,  230, 
291,  328,  597,  633,  747,  750, 
966;  iv  3,  1051,  1154;  v  274; 
vi  291,  399,  747,  762,  763,  1016 

h  omitted,  medial  and  initial, 
passim 

hac  for  ac,  v  175 

haec  omitted,  ii  468 

haeliae  for  italiae,  i  721 

baud  for  aut,  v  1026 

baud  for  bu,  v  103 

bi  inserted,  iii  239 

bic  omitted,  ii  132 

bine  inserted,  vi  199 

bis  inserted,  vi  1056 

boc  omitted,  ii  827 

boc  for  nee,  iv  615 

hue  for  quo,  vi  1279 

i  for  a,  i  70.  341,  814,  929;  ii  227, 
523,  692,  770,  842,  1046;  iv  179, 
565,  822,  1124,  1220;  v  187, 
723;  vi  14,  221,  342,  483,  600, 
832,  944,  1017,  1193,  1234,  1283 

i  for  ai,  iii  414 

i  for  b,  V  1236 

i  for  c,  iii  249;  vi  881 

i  for  d,  V  1305 

i  for  e,  i  3,  12,  24,  35,  71,  103,  161, 
207,  711,  753,  776,  824,  827,  860, 
987,  1009,  1034,  1077,  1081, 
1115;  ii  64,  69,  186,  218,  222, 
365,  490,  721,  759,  821,  826,  832, 
927,  1004,  1110,  1174;  iii  43,  74, 
189,  287,  321,  535,  553,  578,  598, 
645,  793,  824,  829,  942,  947, 
1017;  iv  32,  38,  4^  352,  413, 
421,  435,  494,  502,  505,  602,  609, 
735,  750,  765,  825,  882,  928, 
1176,  1255;  v  2,  32,  61,  121,  191, 
267,  323,  428,  431,  437,  532,  535, 
629,  674,  761,  848,  1016,  1025, 
1085,  1159,  1219,  1315,  1366;  vi 
68,  95,  185,  257,  285,  308,  320, 
352,  417,  427,  444,  481,  494,  496, 
519,  531,  653,  719,  814,  823,  833, 
890,  969,  1007,  1016,  1145,  1166, 
1237,  1282 

i  for  em,  iii  98 


for  et,  V  503 ;  vi  820 

for  f ,  iii  943 

for  h,  iii  34,  267;  iv  238;  v  1091, 
1312;  vi  1212 

for  1,  i  349,  386,  449,  580,  847;  ii 
28,  105,  428,  429,  430,  541,  951, 
961;  iii  198,  479,  880,  1017, 
1032;  iv  53,  72,  82,  357,  414, 
899,  1026,  1038,  1065,  1068, 
1105,  1202;  v  35,  535,  730,  742, 
764,  935,  947,  995,  1060,  1354; 
vi  103,  111,  132,  136,  154,  356, 
406,  421,  492,  641,  747,  887,  915, 
1071,  1077,  1135,  1148,  1166, 
1200,  1249,  1262,  1271 

for  mu,  i  587 

for  o,  i  400,  729 ;  ii  329,  466 ;  ui 
985;  iv  579;  v  113 

for  or,  V  747 

for  p,  i  846 ;  ii  279 

for  q,  vi  456 

for  r,  vi  210 

for  ru,  i  467 

for  8,  iii  81 ;  vi  8 

for  st,  vi  746 

for  t,  ii  43,  515,  1088;  iii  261, 
816;  iv  368,  417,  727;  v  601, 
902,  1053,  1230,  1365;  vi  105, 
336,  532,  798,  1167 

for  te,  i  77 

for  u,  i  728 ;  ii  158,  515,  686,  914, 
937,  1017;  iii  399,  839;  iv  637, 
974,  975;  v  122,  437,  944,  947, 
1178,  1214;  vi  184,  188,  351, 
447,  672,  866,  900 

for  urn,  V  839 

for  y,  i  737 

for  umst,  ii  94 

for  y,  ii  618,  801;  vi  1178 

for  yc  iii  7 

inserted,  i  13,  65,  313,  383,  941, 
954,  959;  ii  43,  86,  322,  371, 
390,  495,  502,  536,  780,  872,  898, 
956,  1005,  1079,  1136;  iii  7,  321, 
477,  809,  816,  877,  1042;  iv  16, 
150,  237,  351,  302,  624,  673,  721, 
1013,  1131,  1171;  V  45,  112,  679, 
946,  1011,  1259,  1350,  1362;  vi 
92,  377,  406,  1074,  1139,  1226 
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i  omitted,  i  203,  263,  358,  383,  929; 
ii  320,  379,  423,  502,  593,  607, 
617,  845;  iii  232,  430,  450,  492. 
620,  647,  686,  798,  853,  894, 
1077;  iv  20,  448,  602,  609,  680, 
721,  743,  751,  754,  878,  1007, 
1053;  V  85,  142,  192,  327,  339, 
764,  1020,  1141,  1207,  1243. 
1379,  1389,  1431;  vi  91,  198, 
291,  320,  321,  375,  401,  431,  436, 
476,  521,  614,  818,  844,  874,  890, 
913,  925,  928,  986,  1001,  1072, 
1089,  1119,  1171,  1241 

i  omitted  in  -ai,  passim 

ia  for  are  ac,  v  1267 

ia  for  e,  ii  626 

ia  for  tu,  iv  1168 

iam  for  im,  iii  775;  v  53 

ibus  for  bis,  i  138 

ic  for  ei,  vi  1221 

ic  for  h,  ii  934 

id  for  e,  i  215 

id  for  ect,  iv  632 

id  omitted,  iii  135,  145;  iv  473;  v 
706;  xi  879 

ie  for  ea,  iv  877 

iecta  for  igente,  ii  193 

ig  for  hinc,  iii  158 

ignem  for  imbren,  i  784 

ignes  omitted,  v  586 

igni  for  imbri,  i  785 

ill  for  u,  iv  r)33 

ilia  for  illaoc,  iv   1059,  lOS.'i 

illo  omitted,  vi   1<)4() 

illos  for  ollis,  iii  271 

ilium  for  filum,  v  571 

imbris  «lo  omittc*!,  vi  509 

immense)  omitted,  ii  305 

in  for  ex,  vi  1099 

in  for  hi,  v  ()0l,  1105 

in  for  iam,  ii  4S.'i 

in  for  iue,  vi  977 

in  for  m,  v  1082;  vi   1175,  1208 

in  for  nil,  v  871 

in  for  quoi,  vi  389 

in  for  sint.  v  ()23 

in  for  u,  vi  47S 

in  for  ubi,  ii  91 

in  for  ut.  iv  s73;  vi  840 

in  torram  for  a  terra,  i  780 


in  inserted,  i  882;  ii  514,  560,  875, 
1089;  iii  291,  800;  iv  283,  501; 
v  1009;  vi  919  (cf.  ni) 

in  omitted,  i  1025,  1078;  ii  475, 
543,  882,  1102;  iii  391,  421,  438, 
624,  705,  864;  iv  636;  v  136, 
142,  1009,  1047,  1243,  1277, 
1431;  vi  198,  401,  1171 

inesse  for  avessis,  iv  822 

int  for  unt,  i  467 

inter  se  omitted,  v  393 

inter  for  sint,  iii  118 

io  for  eu,  ii  830 

io  inserted,  vi  678 

ior  omitted,  ii  382 

iquam  for  ete,  vi  245 

ire  for  tra,  iii  816 

is  for  a,  iii  373,  935;  v  406,  852 

is  for  e,  i  1076 ;  iv  663 ;  v  1095 

is  for  em,  ii  384 

is  for  en,  i  853 

is  inserted,  ii  867 ;  iv  637 

is  omitted,  v  553;  vi  874 

isat  for  ehis,  v  2 

iss  inserted,  iii  809 

iss  omitted,  i  1033 

it  for  h,  iv  823 

it  for  ti,  V  1309 

it  for  unt,  iv  328,  486;  v  589,  667 

it  inserted,  i  466 

it  omitted,  i  8;  iii  59 

ita  for  ali,  iv  038 

ita  nl)i  omitted,  i  479 

iti  for  ut,  i  478 

itio  omitted,  v  1357 

in  for  bi,  v  941 

ill  for  ui,  iii  583;  iv  453;  v  1152; 
vi  342 

1  for  b,  iii  553;  v  1291 

1  for  c,  ii  1020;  vi  35,  92 

1  for  e,  iii  33,  805;  iv  47,  587 

1  for  i,  i  203,  204,  372,  431,  059, 
990;  ii  200,  229,  294,  518,  075, 
823,  938,  974,  1002,  1094,  1170; 
iii  105,  487,  757;  iv  21,  79,  96, 
309,  582,  730,  823,  870,  877,  928, 
945,  1129,  1171,  1200,  1209;  v 
430,  507,  570,  750,  984,  1147, 
1397,  1429;  vi  428,  710,  770, 
880,  1205 
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1  for  p,  vi  357,  1272 

1  for  r,  i  296,  581,  744,  824;  iii  914; 
V  733,  790,  844;  vi  112,  246, 
277,  368,  516,  695,  754,  813 

1  for  8,  V  705 

1  for  t,  ii  547;  iii  170;  vi  241 

1  inserted,  i  331,  1065,  1068;  ii 
354,  383,  391,  681,  1171:  iii  947, 
1037;  iv  7,  886,  1057,  1186, 
1208;  V  114,  118,  373,  841,  850, 
1088,  1203;  vi  299,  683,  800, 
825,  1014 

I  omitted,  i  96,  767;  ii  476,  605;  iv 

546,  584,  719,  968,  980,  999, 
1081,  1130,  1161,  1182:  v  230, 
382,  396,  594,  823,  836,  871, 
1004,  1010,  1384;  vi  13,  16,  165, 
208,  372,  646,  751,  992,  1001, 
1009,  1244,  1275 

la  for  in,  vi  428 

la  omitted,  iv  758 

labat  omitted,  iii  453 

le  for  i,  V  934 

le  omitted,  v  742 

Ii  for  h,  V  295 

Ii  for  8,  V  888 

Ii  for  u,  V  652 

licentiae  for  laetitiae,  iii  142 

liceret  for  licet,  i  347 

II  for  i,  iu  383 

l8  omitted,  vi  203 
Ita  omitted,  v  1366 

III  for  i,  vi  533 
lu  for  rb,  \-i  695 
lu  for  ul,  v  6<'5 

lu  omitted,  v  591,  1302 
luc  for  iung,  v  962 
lumine  for  luna,  iv  395 
luna  for  soli,  ii  801 

m  for  ac,  v  241 

m  for  ai,  vi  511 

m  for  al,  i  665 

m  for  b,  i  352;  ii  343;  n\  11 ;  v  989 

m  for  c,  ii  36,  46 ;  iv  79 

m  Jor  gl,  vi  870 

m  for  i,  iii  161,  983;  v  67 

m  for  in,  iv  710 


m  /or  n,  i  837;  ii  95,  1082;  iii  573, 
792;  iv  416;  v  186,  743,  964; 
vi  197,  1268 

m  for  nc,  vi  799 

m  for  nt,  vi  120,  524 

m  for  p,  iii  801 

m  for  r,  i  657 ;  u  515,  933 

m  for  8,  i  95;  iv  494;  v  1033;  vi 
469,  956 

m  for  8C,  vi  129 

m  for  u,  ii  42 ;  iii  372 ;  iv  261 

m  inserted,  i  367,  1017,  1024,  1030, 
1037;  ii  209,  277,  378,  998;  iii 
15,  47,  422,  555,  716,  800,  886, 
906,  957,  1000;  iv  210,  272,  501, 
511,  530;  V  241,  326,  372,  580, 
884,  904,  1152,  1215,  1421;  vi 
155,  344,  371,  442,  465,  474,  514, 
677,  818,  1067,  1082,  1135 

m  omitted,  i  74,  701,  775,  783,  957, 
1047;  ii  51,  181,  209,  319,  477, 
490,  516,  518,  664,  668,  672,  674, 
734,  858,  968,  1000,  1080,  1085, 
1114,  1163;  iii  84,  225,  304.  432, 
566,  668,  1085;  iv  175,  216,  267, 
440,  526,  760,  884,  889,  907, 
1051,  1208;  V  186,  318,  r.21,  525, 
576,  578,  656,  843,  900,  913, 
1101,  1122,  1368,  1410;  vi  114, 
128,  202,  296,  542,  609,  613,  675, 
803,  804,  990,  1041,  1064,  1249, 
1267 

ma  for  n,  iii  1018 

ma  omitted,  vi  576 

magis  for  minus  ii  533 

manare  for  manet  res,  iii  j)8 

matrumque  deorum  for  coetumque 
decorum,  iv  79 

me  for  iam,  i  102 

me  inserted,  ii  564 

meare  for  manere,  v  116 

mente  for  fronte,  v  1325,  1398 

mi  inserted,  iv  395 

mi  omitted,  ii  118;  iv  95 

minanti  omitted,  iii  657 

minus  for  nimis,  iii  303 

mitis  for  in  his,  iv  822 

mitt  for  imit,  v  1069 

mn  for  nm,  iv  1162 

mn  for  11,  \\  475 
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mo  omitt«d,  iv  :i39 
montb  for  noetin,  iv  460 
moveDda  for  viimenda,  vi 
mov«t  for  soniit,  ii  189 
■nqnam  for  nta  ii  181 
out  omitted,  ii  468 
am  omitted,  vii  191,  679, 
multa  for  nulla,  ii  S5 
moltii  omitteil,  iii  1051 
mus  for  snt,  v  930 

moB  for  re,  iii  257 
moi  omitted,  iv  H2S 


n  /or  e,  iii  1007;  v  429 

a  for  A,  V  1062 

D  /or  e,  i  630 

0  for  g,vi  460 

D  forit,  iii  91;  v  248;  in  816 

a  for  I,  i  22;  ii  741 ;  v  B51 ;  vi  1178 

a  for  m,  i  584.  843;   ii  413.  483, 

1169;  U  1*4,  608.  1039;  iv  1058; 

■vi  81,  323,  45B,  476,  721,  833, 


712,  873;  iv  76,  448,  9M,  3011, 
1036,  1068,  1119,  1194,  1200;  v 
543,  580,  787,  802,  937,  1082, 
1069,  10T9,  1^60,  1331.  1390, 
1404,  1440;  vi  145,  181,  188, 
S51,  384.  467,  483,  554,  563,  584, 
679,  736,  916,  1141,  1153,  1374 

na  inserted,  v  397 

na  omitted,  i  62,  750;  iii  708;  vi 
841 


m  omitte 

,  v  »Hi 

for  mhv 

vi  864 

for  a,  ii 

1062 

for  Don, 

ii  935 

for  ri,  i 

884 

ioBerted 

i  691;  V 

1010 

1115 

omitted 

i  934;  V 

133, 

MOO;  \ 

7U8 

foT  hie. 

V  1002 

/orne 

e,  v91 

1262 

Di  iDserted,  i  160;   Iv  1113,  120 

for  pi,  ii  281 

vi  1016  (cf.  in  inserted) 

for  I.  V  138,  412,  1184 

ni  omitted,  i  188;  iii  771,  950; 

for  ri,  iii  1011 

35 

for  B,ii  356;  iv  78,982 

nihil  for  mihi,  v  65 

for  t,  iii  792;  v  175  1082 

B419; 

nisi  for  111a  his.  v  568 

993; 


I  34 


ri  for  m,  ii  630 

a  inserted,  i  680,  1034;  ii  339,  814, 
1090;  iii  430,  553,  726,  962;  iv 
222,  475,  600,  1082,  1145;  v  33, 
38,  105,  223.  225,  251.  588,  823, 
865,937,  1003,  1008,1124,1185, 
1265;  vi  6,  II,  105,  l.'O,  180, 
186,  332.  329.  521.  584.  594,  688, 
712,  788,  832,906,  1010,  1025 

a  omitted,  i  226,  500,  528,  606,  608. 
649,  es3,  724.  726,  774,  906,  931, 
934,  1043;  ii  62,  337,  4U3.  432, 
469.  488.  694.  790.  8.13.  946. 
1078,  1129,  1138,  1153;  ui  22, 
90,  192,  212,  235,  261,  316,  344, 
353,  42.1,  444,  581,  651,  657,  669, 


itted,  i  916,  994;  ii  543; 


9  inserteii.  iv  602 


nt  for  bill,  vi  226 
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nt  omitted,  i  649;  iv  65 
nui  omitted,  v  581 
nulla  inserted,  ii  743 
nunc  omitted,  iv  382 

o  for  a,  i  449,  458,  520,  611,  1008; 
ii  123,  152,  452,  495,  783,  803, 
806,  839,  1130,  1174;  iii  335, 
346,  585,  1075;  iv  62,  460,  472, 
706,  1199;  v  584;  vi  13,  322, 
490,  667,  719,  736,  793,  806,  820, 
858,  1064 

o  /or  ae,  iii  531 ;  iv  1065 ;  v  644 

o  for  au,  iv  710 

o  for  c,  i  1019;  ii  42 

o  for  dus,  i  286 

o  for  e,  i  932;  ii  301,  928,  966;  iii 
1,  866;  iv  577,  696,  879,  1064, 
1051;  v  559,  654,  675,  1068, 
1150;  vi  13,  51,  589,  925,  1040, 
1220 

o  for  g,  vi  710 

o  for  i,  i  619;  ii  87,  347,  382;  iii 
742,  1050,  1052;  iv  344,  662, 
798,  1118;  V  930,  1224,  1244; 
vi  1,  808 

o  for  in,  vi  128 

o  for  oe,  i  32  (cf.  e  omitted) 

o  for  q,  iii  1019 

o  for  T,  V  1362 

o  for  u,  i  87,  384;  ii  166,  547,  759, 
803,  833,  1084;  iii  106,  476,  732, 
834,  941;  iv  465,  485,  517,  654, 
1230;  V  296,  482;  vi  225,  365, 
1278 

o  for  lie,  iii  747 

o  for  um,  iii  635;  iv  553 

o  for  us,  vi  1250 

o  inserted,  i  999;  ii  28,  660;  iii 
437;  iv  1240;  vi  1068 

o  omitted,  i  156,  637,  639,  743;  ii 
14,  88,  825,  1047,  1122;  iii  224, 
1085;  iv  1132;  vi  452,  743 

ob  for  i,  iv  868 

ob  omitted,  i  639 

ocl  for  ati,  vi  858 

od  for  asi,  ii  453 

oe  for  e,  vi  1213 

oe  for  1,  i  527 

oe  for  u,  i  29 


oi  for  no,  ii  356 

oinquit  for  noscit,  ii  356 

ol  inserted,  v  1145 

omniat  for  vomat,  i  724 

omnis  for  ollis,  vi  475 

on  for  e,  iv  721 

on  for  unc,  ii  131 

on  inserted,  iii  1079 

ont  for  agn,  vi  490 

or  omitted,  ii  594 

oracan  for  crea,  i  177 

oris  for  us,  iv  897 

08  for  um,  iii  386 

OS  omitted,  vi  537 

osca  for  saque  saxa,  vi  541 

order  wrong,  i  117,  320,  812;  ii 
184,  203,  359,  430,  450,  640,  936, 
1002,  1013;  iii  102,  146,  154, 
249,  293,  305,  332,  564,  674,  691, 
794,  999,  1073;  iv  677,  752,  799, 
865,  1005;  v  182,  239,  836;  vi 
281,  351,  616,  710,  941,  1078, 
1259 

p  for  b,  V  892 

p  for  c,  iii  438 ;  iv  570,  590 

p  for  d,  iii  472 ;  iv  712 ;  v  173 

p  for  e,  iii  94 

p  for  f,  i  40;  ii  867;  iv  890;  v 
1064;  vi  33,  762 

p  for  i,  ii  521 

p  for  in,  V  485 

p  for  q,  ii  42 

p  for  r,  ii  843 ;  vi  862 

p  for  t,  ii  43 ;  vi  890 

p  inserted,  i  488,  1065;  ii  12,  448 
iii  317,  588;  iv  695;  v  156 

p  omitted,  i  236;  ii  505;  iii  207 
iv  211;  V  248,  286,  763,  1211 
1418;  vi  25,  48,  318,  408,  466 
480,  546,  725,  821,  893,  960 
1083,  1125,  1192 

pa  inserted,  ii  166 

par  for  rap,  vi  851 

partibus  for  patribus,  iv  1212 

parv  for  magn,  vi  131 

patrem  for  partem,  vi  1164 

pe  for  la,  vi  103 

pe  for  o,  V  367 

pe  omitted,  vi  223 


1 


pet  inrerted.  iii  1036.  1(161 

qiiamquam  for  quanto,  ii  181 

per  omitted,  i  HOT;  ii  1D47:  Ui 

qunntifl  for  quam  in  hia,  iii  394 

566;  vi  488 

quanto  quoque  for  quantaque,  v  684 

pi  for  ip,  vi  749 

que  for  iter,  v  1124 

pi  for  ei,  vi  421 

qne  misplaced,  iii  154;  v  S39 

po  inserted,  v  836 

quo  for  qiias,  ri  586 

po  omitted,  i  S61;  vi  1267 

que  for  re.  ii  841 

pontus  for  ventua.  i  276 

que  for  te,  ii  18 

par  omitted,  ii  1124 

que   iuserted,   i   562,   569;   u   171, 

porro  for  pBulo,  ii  137 

427,  707,  800;   iii  846;   iv  206, 

po880Dt  omitted,  v  736 

844;   V   14,   253,  1124;   vi   783, 

possint  omitted,  v  736 

840,  mo 

poMiB  for  solis,  V  7S3 

que  omitted,  i  829;  u  246.  318.  439, 

powit  iuBerted,  iv  384 

1072,  10T3,  1078,  1145;  iii  21; 

potnit  for  tulitut,  V  836 

iv  71,  109,  947;  v  5,  342,  592; 

prae  for  per,  ir  25 

vi  582,  964,  983 

praeiQo  for  soporem,  iii  921 

qnedam  ^or  ce  ea  rea,  ii  7!9 

pracspnti  umitted,  vi  12S1 

quem  for  quae,  iii  60 

praeter  for  pater,  iv  1234 

quem  for  quom,  i  282 

prwter  for  propter,  ii  760 

querelia  inserted,  vi  15                                                          J 

pri  omitted,  ii  476 

qnennt  omitted.  1  827                                                            1 

prin  for  per.  ii  731 

qui  for  quasi,  iv  1021                                                            1 

pro  for  porro,  ii  5S4 

qui  omitted,  iii  129                                                                ' 

pro  omitted,  ii  231;  v  1039 

quia  omitted,  ii  641 

propter  for  praeter,  i  174;  iv  528. 

quiclvis  omitted,  i  703 

765;  vi  406 

qui™™t  for  liquescit,  vi  179 

ptu  omitted,  iii  185 

quisque  for  quemque,  i  38') 

quisqvie  for  quicqoc.  i  775 

q  for  a.  vi  741 

quo  for  tion,  iv  206 

q  for  c,  iv  490 

quo  for  quoniam,  iv  470 

q/ord,  iv  118;  v  1232 

quo  for  sol,  vi  962 

q  for  g,  iv  1137 

quo  inserted,  v  838 

q/oro,  iii  236;  v  802 

quod  for  coct,  iv  641 

q  for  u.  iv  446 

quod  for  quasi,  ii  453 

q  inserted,  iv  648 

quod  omitted,  iv  1134 

q  omitted,  iv  825;  vi  1008 

quod  armis  omitted,  ii  630 

qu  for  c,  i  1036;   ii  64,  3:36,  719. 

quoque  inserted,  v  584 

935.   1106;    Lii   536;   iv   522;   v 

quoque  omitted,  iii  995 

1102;   vi  846,  858,  962 

qur  for  cir,  ii  267 

qu  for  g.  i  690 

qu  for  ga,  ii  621 

r  for  a,  vi  716 

qua  for  quae,  i  484 

r  for  b.  ri  102 

qua  omitlpii.  i  389;  ii  1073 

r  for  c,  iii  293 

quae  for  quod,  ii  586 

r  for  d.  ii   719,   1007;   iv   1281;   vi 

quae  omitted,  i   209;   ii  386,  478; 

938 

iv  71,  225,  7.53,  802;  vi  9.i9 

r  for  h,  i-i  523 

quaedam  for  ne.lum,  iii  240 

r  for  i.  i  997 

quHli  omitted,  vi  219 

r  for  1,  ii  54.  112.  414;  v  230;  vi 

quam  inserted,  iii  358 

337,  1091,  1177 

quam  omitted,  iv  884 

r  for  m,  v  613 
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r  for  n,  i  646;  ii  137;  iv  143,  159; 
vi  466,  1021 

r  for  p,  i  1061 ;  iii  994 

r  for  qu,  vi  519 

r  for  8,  i  668;  ii  43,  1126;  iii  988; 
iv  270,  606,  1076;  v  810;  vi  48 

r  for  8U,  vi  813 

r  forty  u  920;  iv  79;  v  656;  vi  468 

r  for  u,  ii  696;  vi  1149 

r  for  yt,  v  112 

r  inserted,  i  1089;  ii  112,  144,  343; 
iii  319,  325,  463,  525,  880;  iv 
304,  311,  313,  546,  637,  935, 
1055,  1243,  1267;  v  139,  142, 
290,  558,  568,  953,  974;  vi  350, 
626,  1089,  1279 

r  omitted,  i  177,  293,  327,  797,  940, 
1092;  ii  49,  373,  613,  615,  626, 
670,  682,  692,  830,  843,  845, 
1150;  iii  104,  438,  576,  864;  iv 
3,  242,  249,  252,  277,  280,  359, 
437,  477,  543,  730,  829,  856,  886, 
1069;  V  248,  266,  742,  1124, 
1255,  1323,  1324,  1374;  vi  54, 
112,  138,  162,  178,  288,  298,  307, 
401,  481,  524,  550,  762,  831,  851, 
855,  856,  968,  1006,  1011,  1037, 
1126,  1160,  1132 

ra  omitted,  i  708;  iv  466;  v  209, 
1162;  vi  1030,  1215 

rae  for  a,  iv  1234 

ratre  for  latro,  iii  954 

rd  for  dr,  vi  938 

re  for  q,  ii  41 

re  for  t,  iv  885 

re  inserted,  i  404,  515;  iii  662,  890; 
V  1143;  vi  979 

re  omitted,  i  1003;  ii  158,  163,  595; 
iii  1009,  1072;  iv  856,  1085, 
1196;  V  183,  765,  1065;  vi  600 

recta  omitted,  ii  249 

reddi  for  rentur,  ii  168 

referre  for  ferere,  v  23 

refert  in  et  for  refrenet,  vi  568 

regio  cita  for  Berecyntia,  iv  546 

rem  omitted,  ii  854  • 

rerum  for  redeunt,  v  679 

res  for  mens,  ii  289 

res  omitted,  i  893;  v  1233;  vi  370, 
1282 


ret  for  tur,  iii  597 

revertit  omitted,  iii  1061 

ri  for  er,  vi  842 

ri  omitted,  ii  421;  iv  1167 

ro  omitted,  ii  578;  iv  1167 

rru  omitted,  vi  324 

rt  for  dr,  vi  938 

rt  for  tr,  iv  1212 

ni  for  br,  vi  804 

ru  for  de,  i\  68 

ni  for  tri,  iii  893 

mm  for  deunt,  v  679 

rum  for  tem,  i  139 

runtibus  for  fructibus,  iii  1007 

s  for  c,  i  619;  ii  1089,  1120,  1169; 
iv  1250;  V  402,  727,  1094 

s  for  d,  ii  591 ;  V  560 

s  for  e,  i  634 

s  for  f,  i  739;  ii  683,  684;  iU  814; 
iv  84,  407,  843;  v  359,  482, 
1208,  1277;  vi  804,  827 

8  for  h,  V  2 ;  vi  1016 

s  for  i,  u  383 

8  for  1,  V  823 

8  ^or  m,  i  662,  764,  985;  ii  535,  613, 
1165;  V  34,  799;  vi  536,  653, 
1186 

8  for  n,  ii  343;  ui  572,  842;  iv  818; 
vi  454 

8  for  nt,  V  852 

s  for  r,  i  18,  384,  424,  744 ;  u  158, 
496,  736,  891;  iii  435,  616;  iv 
550;  V  1147;  vi  1122 

8  for  rum,  iv  114 

s  for  t,i  666,  1059 ;  ii  192,  521 ;  iii 
170;  iv  500;  v  288,  853,  1003, 
1035;  vi  558,  1122 

8  for  tis,  V  1048  (ef.  ti  omitted) 

8  for  tu,  vi  218 

8  for  u,  iv  675 

8  for  X,  ii  163;  iv  501;  v  340,  918 

8  inserted,  i  30,  147,  215,  257,  539, 
585,  666,  680,  1033;  ii  305,  561, 
761,  779,  909,  941,  1024,  1081, 
1174;  iii  523,  549,  623,  636,  798, 
851,  904,  924,  1079;  iv  98,  159, 
167,  357,  420,  472,  491,  532,  567, 
576,  645,  647,  817,  861,  943,  989, 
1100,  1174,  1201;  v  95,  117,  142, 
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193,  345,  377,  448,  470,  476,  484, 
515,  606,  615,  899,  948,  992, 
1011,  1058,  1087,  1109,  1184, 
1192,  1258,  1307,  1389,  1448; 
vi  40,  64,  71,  128,  151,  264,  290, 
298,  360,  365,  368,  431,  521,  546. 
605,  629,  676,  727,  791,  971 
1027,  1053,  1076,  1205,  1262, 
1264,  1270,  1271 

8  omitted,  i  734,  854,  984,  1079;  ii 
22,  103,  191,  205,  247,  251,  489, 
553,  562,  586,  615,  628,  693,  815, 
959,  977, 1017, 1157;  iii  9,  53, 58, 
81,  123,  311,  330,  336,  356,  488, 
600,  606,  639,  719,  740,  785,  856, 
897,  904,  923,  960,  997,  1016, 
1018;  iv  58,  75,  170,  225,  351, 
479,  511,  603,  700,  798,  811,  907, 
946,  1048,  1096,  1098,  1127, 
1186,  1262;  v  30,  247,  349,  362, 
439,  441,  505,  507,  528,  629,  714, 
757,  809,  824,  944,  987,  993, 
1023,  1042,  1047,  1090,  1136, 
1182,  1220,  1234,  1253,  1294, 
1300,  1322,  1422,  1444,  1449;  vi 
63,  68,  83,  102,  188,  199,  220, 
272,  281,  329,  335,  382,  383,  393, 
414,  440,  490,  521,  542,  586,  609, 
611,  624,  713,  736,  793,  801,  815, 
820,  878,  907,  913,  940,  1041, 
1068,  1153,  1190,  1200 

sa  omitted,  i  853;  iv  523 

sacra  omitted,  v  11  ()4 

saepe  qiiiete  inserted,  iv  990 

saepsit  for  flexit,  v  468 

sat  inserted,  v  8<S1 

8C  for  X,  vi  229 

scan  for  sancta,  ii  1093 

se  omitted,  i  723,  lO')?;  ii  247;  iii 
263,  613,  886;  iv  1229;  v  18;!; 
vi  359 

se  for  es,  ii  1081 

se  c.'i  for  si  ac,  iv  1026 

sed  omitted,  ii  512 

semel  for  simui,  v  743 

semel  inserted,  v  272 

semper  omitted,  ii  252 

seorsum  omitted,  iv  491 

si  for  res,  v  923 


si  inserted,  v  152 

si  omitted,  ii  1034;  iii  935;  iv  515, 

804;  V  195 
sine  ulla  omitted,  vi  15 
sint  omitted,  ii  919 
sit  for  st,  iii  1061 
sit  for  sunt,  v  589 
sit  inserted,  v  881 
sit  omitted,  vi  366 
so  for  pe,  vi  865 
sol  for  ror,  i  744 
sonitus  omitted,  vi  112 
Borsum  omitted,  ii  684 
specie  omitted,  vi  83 
speeiem  for  specimen,  v  186 
squalida  sunt  illis  omitted,  ii  467 
sse  omitted,  iii  555 
St  for  d,  i  427 
St  for  m,  vi  1038 
st  for  runt,  iv  497 
St  omitted,  i  111,  525;  ii  829, 1089; 

iii  203,  623,  844;  iv  118;  v  227, 

302 
st  transferred,  ii  275;  iii  674,  680, 

824;  V  227,  331,  1198 
stro  omitted,  ii  279 
stus  omitted,  vi  1138 
sub  for  ibi,  v  1076 
sub  for  super,  vi  481 
sub  non  for  fulmen,  v  1125 
sublimis  for  fulminis,  vi  350 
sue  omitted,  v  833 
suf  for  ve,  iii  872 
sunt  omitted,  ii  24;  v  499 
sup  for  ain,  iv  611 
super  for  supter,  ii  1049;  v  536;  vi 

857,  914  (ef.  t  omitted) 
supra  omitted,  ii  1049;  vi  262 

t  for  c,  u  49;  iii  953,  994,  1012, 
1220;  vi  516,  787,  1044 

t  for  ci,  iv  357 

t  for  cl,  V  692 

t  for  d,  i  263,  407,  569,  1081;  ii  27, 
169,  326,  467,  489,  493,  747,  750, 
1164;  iii  328,  598,  733,  970, 
1057;  iv  425,  570;  v  221,  257, 
1305,  1456;  vi  855,  890,  1091, 
1238 
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t  for  e,  iu  2;  iv  79,  312;  v  838;  vi 

710,  1200 

t  for  f,i  125;  ii  84;  iu  100;  iv  424, 
1055;  vi  258,  1054 

t  for  fr,  iv  1105 

t  for  i,  i  148,  263,  613,  624;  ii  600, 
637,  845,  1038,  1047,  1052;  iii 
862;  iv  352,  847,  876,  909,  983, 
1061,  1121,  1156;  v  405,  425, 

711,  1132;  vi  16,  424,  915,  1198, 
1238,  1265 

t  for  in,  vi  1171 

t  for  1,  i  411;  ii  15,  95,  985;  iii  62; 
iv  906,  967;  vi  110 

t  for  m,  iii  38 

t  for  n,  V  1003 ;  vi  490 

t  for  ns,  vi  1195 

t  for  p,  i  16,  271,  789;  iv  17,  88, 
907;  vi  237,  1165 

t  for  r,  u  158;  v  287 

t  for  8,  ii  359,  1089;  iii  570;  iv 
355;  V  2,  458,  714,  976,  1032, 
1255;  vi  73,  168,  894,  997,  1020, 
1139 

t  for  u,  u  43 ;  iv  543 

t  for  X,  iv  648 ;  v  688 

t  inserted,  i  120,  161,  168,  243,  429, 
804,  1040;  ii  94,  279,  396,  403, 
488,  809,  828,  1071;  iii  211,  218, 
816,  908;  iv  104,  395,  407,  427, 
456,  514,  820,  864,  869,  996, 
1126;  V  288,  389,  531,  605,  626. 
808,  910,  995,  1099;  vi  22,  32, 
.  149,  172,  318,  449,  466,  519,  705, 
972,  1013,  1018,  1045,  1124, 
1186,  1195,  1235 

t  omitted,  i  453,  912,  993;  ii  39, 
40,  147,  182,  625,  645,  658,  763, 
788,  827,  925,  1049;  iii  2,  6,  58, 
114,  269,  280,  306,  400,  507,  544, 
580,  623,  651,  661,  848,  864,  957, 
964,  992,  1038;  iv  35,  63,  264, 
289,  436,  449,  485,  554,  623,  643. 
647,  798,  886,  1176,  1183,  1224, 
1252,  1262;  v  35,  53,  70,  120, 
151,  233,  293,  375,  492,  496,  613, 
626,  657,  684,  753,  846,  861,  906, 
933,  1097,  1190,  1226,  1234, 
1273,  1361,  1453;  vi  32,  87,  139, 


180, 193,  235,  241,  249,  295,  522, 

526,  707,  726,  761,  857,  862,  914, 

920,  922,  937,  946,  1011,  1082, 

1213,  1251 
ta  for  re,  ii  480 

ta  inserted,  iii  732,  1073;  v  1082 
ta  omitted,  i  621;  iii  136,  883;  v 

96,  859 
taque  for  i,  i  1047 
tam  for  tamen,  iii  735 
tan  omitted,  ii  670;  iii  1063 
tantum  inserted,  vi  567 
te  for  et,  Ui  852;   v  531,  966;  vi 

565 
te  for  it,  ii  995 
te  for  que,  ii  665 
te  for  sq,  ii  18 
te  omitted,  i  36;  iv  474,  1282;  vi 

209,  245,  976 
templa  omitted,  i  1064 
tempus  for  pectus,  ii  46 
ten  for  lat,  vi  899 
ten  inserted,  iv  433 
tenere  for  saecla,  ii  1153 
ter  for  bet,  vi  892 
ter  for  dita,  iv  447 
ter  omitted,  i  890 ;  v  649,  1086 
ter  in  omitted,  vi  401 
thrait  for  trahit,  vi  258 
ti  for  ct,  iii  279 
ti  inserted,  vi  780,  1017 
ti  omitted,  i  455;  ii  520;  iii  371; 

V  1048 
tic  for  por,  iv  43 
tl  for  i,  V  984 
to  for  re,  v  1451 
toto  for  quoque,  iii  747 
tque  inserted,  iv  550 
tr  for  rt,  vi  1164 
tra  for  con,  ii  673 
tra  omitted,  iv  653 
tris  omitted,  vi  1220 
tru  omitted,  iv  246 
trunco  omitted,  iii  596 
tu  omitted,  xi  1195 
tu  for  a,  i  77 
tu  for  ia,  v  1442 
turn  for  gitur,  iii  633 
tum  for  iam,  v  1442 
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turn  inserted,  vi  1153 

turn  omitted,  vi  402 

turn,  wrong  order,  iii  249 

tunc  for  turn,  i  130 ;  ii  710 ;  iv  455 ; 

vi  250 
tur  omitted,  vi  376 


u  for  a,  ii  833,  1116;  ui  486,  626, 
687;  iv  210,  540,  723,  1259;  v 
100,  518,  551,  723,  906,  996;  vi 
168,  430,  567,  605,  811,  1064, 
1173,  1216,  1223 

u  for  ai,  ii  197 

u  /or  b,  i  11,  222, 1038,  1108;  ii  99, 
152;  iii  1011;  iv  445,  546,  572, 
617,  661,  1022,  1129,  1137, 
1195;  V  79,  82,  930,  965,  1245, 
1289;  vi  695,  955,  1028,  1092, 
1097 

u  for  bi,  V  879 

u  for  d,  iii  1046 ;  vi  878 

u  for  e,  i  59,  158 ;  ii  577,  743,  1007 ; 
iii  896;  iv  516,  752,  755,  824, 
1022,  1268;  v  286,  291,  812, 
863,  1095,  1096,  1122;  vi  234, 
236,  1212 

u  for  f ,  V  844 

u  for  g,  i  674 

u  for  i,  i  442,  533,  728,  966 ;  ii  42, 
152,  325,  429,  615,  765,  814,  923, 
926,  979;  iii  28,  881,  1089;  iv 
42,  67,  317,  324,  330,  478,  496, 
605,  7r)4,  977;  v  181,  4S5,  783, 
839,  918,  941,  965,  1017,  1043, 
1100,  1121;  vi  30,  128,  244 

11  for  1,  iii  95;  v  12 

u  for  Ii,  iv  719 

u  for  m,  iv  252 

u  for  n,  V  233;  ii  615;  iv  845;  v 
1400 

u  for  o,  i  155,  256,  315;  ii  332,  504, 
684, 742, 879,  885,  887, 911, 920; 
iii  83,  132,  266,  307,  324,  343, 
379,  400,  417,  460,  467,  595,  655, 
713.  904;  iv  97,  193,  303,  361, 
459,  576,  584,  767,  793,  935;  v 
61,  516,  653,  784,  798,  1055;  vi 
73,  170,  305,  356,  1122,  1233 

u  for  r,  i  553;  ii  42,  721;  v  29 


u  for  8,  V  1227 

u  for  t,  ii  158;  iv  471;  v  881 

u  for  ti,  iv  406,  1240 

u  for  ui,  vi  1001  (cf.  i  omitted) 

u  inserted,  i  670,  741,  992;  ii  424, 
488,  833,  910;  iii  440,  553,  599; 
iv  440,  608,  1033;  v  61,  437, 
1225,  1330;  vi  14,  233,  804, 
1067,  1077,  1285 

u  omitted,  i  651;  ii  73,  240,  437, 
452,  500,  928,  1061;  iii  243,  399, 
1069;  iv  604,  608,  869,  1039, 
1218;  V  681,  692,  854,  966,  1239, 
1322,  1370;  vi  76,  192,  216,  309, 
836,  860,  1078,  1153,  1157,  1192, 
1217,  1237 

ua  for  bo,  i  1038 

ua  for  e,  iv  361 

ua  for  ge,  iv  545 

uai  omitted,  vi  863 

ualerent  for  ulla  fieri,  i  357 

uaporis  for  pavoris,  iii  305 

ue  for  ut,  vi  1121 

ue  inserted,  v  654,  1102;  vi  538 

ue  omitted,  iv  616;  vi  359 

uelle  omitted,  iii  594 

uere  omitted,  i  752 

uero  omitted,  v  901 

uerum  for  utrum,  iii  727 

uesco  omitted,  i  326 

ug  for  ic,  i  852 

ui  for  ia,  iii  894 

ui  for  iu,  vi  234,  873 

ui  for  u,  iv  721   (cf.  i  inserted) 

ui  for  ut,  iii  261   (cf.  i  for  t) 

ui  inserted,  v  268. 

ui  omitted,  i  562;  ii  68,  166;  iii 
159;  V  396;  vi  568 

uia  for  quea,  iv  825 

uia  omitted,  vi  1148 

uidebis  for  uideres,  i  537 

uidentur  for  figura,  ii  422 

uidere  omitted,  iv  493 

uietae  omitted,  ii  1168 

uirget  for  urget,  i  282 

uis  omitted,  vi  510,  568 

uit  for  tur,  ii  158 

iiiuenti  for  imbris  de,  vi  509 

uix  for  iuc,  v  1394 

ul  for  ui,  i  659  (cf.  1  for  i) 
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ulla  for  nulla,  iii  1010;  v  251 

ullo  omitted,  ii  839 

um  for  a,  ii  8,  313 

um  for  et,  iii  106 

um  for  i,  i  367 ;  iv  418 

um  for  is,  i  1047 

um  for  or,  iii  397;  vi  1187 

um  for  08,  V  21 

um  for  t,  i  33 

um  inserted,  vi  21 

um  omitted,  iv  129 

un  for  i,  iv  226 

un  for  ru,  iv  423 

un  omitted,  iv  758;  vi  274 

unde  omitted,  ii  331 

uni  for  mu,  iv  1164 

unt  omitted,  iii  416 

uocem  omitted,  iv  526 

uodam  for  ardor,  i  777 

uoluntas  for  uoluptas,  ii  257,  258 

ur  for  a,  iii  710 

ur  for  as,  i  781 

ur  for  aiore,  vi  465 

ur  for  et,  iv  956 

ur  inserted,  ii  673;  iv  54 

ur  omitted,  i   l69,   739,   1076;    iii 

597,  966;  iv  334,  1055;   vi  76, 

832 
us  for  a,  iv  576 ;  v  563 


us  for  ter,  iii  676,  789;  v  133 

us  inserted,  v  1071;  vi  1240 

us  omitted,  i  425;   iii  404;  v  24; 

vi  144 
ut  for  ita,  iv  324 
ut  for  uti,  iv  448;  vi  291 
ut  inserted,  i  50;  v  839 
ut  omitted,  ii  475,  1101;   iii   254, 

263,    347,   458,    493,    621,    725, 

1008;  iv  282,  418,  668;  v  836; 

vi  116,  144 
ute  for  )nuta,  iv  772 
utem  omitted,  iii  561 
uti  for  ut,  ii  86,  322,  536,  780 ;  iii 

816 
uti  omitted,  vi  1028 
utqui  omitted,  ii  428 
utsere  inserted,  vi  1238 

X  for  a,  vi  320 

X  for  rs,  iii  864 

X  for  s,  V  1134;  vi  972 

X  for  st,  iii  244 

X  inserted,  ii  451;  vi  972 

X  omitted,  ii  893 

y  for  i,  i  638;  ii  6,  455,  879;  iii 
991,  992;  iv  637 


Transmitted  April  9,  1914. 


i.  On  tb's  Balntion  of  Horace  t 

111-129.    October,  lUf)6..- 
6.  Xlie  I>Tlosta  of  Aekleploa,  m  Now  HBtbod  of  DitlDg  AtbeoUa  *rph«.i., 

by  WUU&m  Scott  Fticneoii.    Pp.  131-173.    April  14,  IBOe  <r«pTlBtel 

September,  1907)    „ 

G.  Horace's  Alcniu  &Uop!i«,  br  L«OD  JobI&Ii  Elcli&td«iHL    Pp.  175-202. 

March,  1907  . „ , ,  ■  ,-  ,..-. 

.  Soiue  Pbaitos  of  tlie  BeUtiou  of  TltoQiJit  XO  VoTM  in.  FUattm  Itj  Bamy 

Wttsbingtan  PrascoU.     Pp.  905-262.     JuM,  1M7 

Ihiaji,  pp.  268-870. 

VoL  2.  1.  Some  Textual  Oilttclscus  on  tlie  Eighth  Book  of  Ui«  Do  Tlt»  Oaasuiun 
of  Suetonius  by  WUllaoi  Hoidy  Alazftnaer.  Pp.  1.33.  MoTunbox, 
IflOS    , , , . ,._. , 


3.  The  CooapJriicy  at  Konu  In  66-65  B.  0„  br  H.  0.  Hnrtlog.    Jaboaxt, 
In  LftUn.  by  WUUim  A.  KenUL 


of  TtMMcrltaa,  by  ZklwMd  B.   Clapp. 
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PROPOSED  EMENDATIONS  OF  LUCRETIUS 


BY 

WILLIAM  A.  MERRILL 


At  a  later  time  arguments  defending:  these  propasaLs  will  be 
made. 


11 


11 


11 


11 


11 


11 


II 


126     epepisse  et  rerum  naturam 
pandore  dictis 

469     namque  aliud  per  res  aliud 
regionibus  ipsis 

491     dissiliuntque  fere  ferventi 
saxa  vapore 

709     constituere     aut     umorem 
quicunque  putantve 

752     extremum      quod      habent 
minimum  consistere  posse 

874     ex    alienigenis    alienigena 
exoriuntur 

777     cum  terra  simul  atque  va- 
por cum  rore  manere 
43     ornatas   armis   porro    pari- 
terque  animatas 
105     cetera  quae  porro  magnum 
per  inane  vagantur 
paucula  dissiliunt  longe — 
114     contemplator     enim     cum 
solis  lumina  seque 
181      naturam  mundi  quain  mag- 
nast  praedita  cuIjmi 
356     concit   humi   pedibus   ves- 
tigia pressa  bisulcis 
453     namque  papaveris  haustus 
itemst  facilis  quo  aquaruin 
483     namque     in     eadcin     una 
cuiusvis  haec  brevitate 


11 


II 


11 


11 


11 


11 


11 


11 


II 


11 


II 


11 


11 


515     denique  ab  ignibus  ad  gcli- 

das  brumae  usque  pruinas 
547     quippe  etenim  quoque  uti 

sumam  hoc  finita  per  omne 
630     quos    memorant    Phrygios 

qui  inter  se  forte  crepantes 
673     si  nil  praeterea  tamen  haec 

in  corpore  tractant 
696     multarum  rerum  cum  sint 

primordia  mixta 
851     propterea    tandem    debent 

primordia  rerum 
903     constituunt  ]>orro  migrant 

sentire  sueti 
919     atque  animalibu*  mortali- 

bus  sint  una  eademque 
926     tum  praeterea  quod  sump- 

simus  ante 
941     nee  congressa  semol  vitalis 

convenient  is 
1080     in  primis  animalia  iudicio 

sunt 
1089     quain  genus  omne  quidem 

generatim   rebus  abundans 
1120     omnibus  his  aetas  debet 

consistere  creta 
1168     tristis  item  vetulae  vitis 

sator  atque  caducae 


230  Uiiiviuily  i>(  C'ihfi,n,i,i  I'ubhr. 

iii  H     floriferis  lit  apes  in   »ulti- 
iti  5B     eliciuntur  et   iripitiir  per 

ill  84  rumpere  et  in  siiuimii  pii^- 

tatem  evertere  messe 
iii  1T3     bnituK  et  in  term  ini'iiliit 

qui  |;ignitur  uestiis 
iii  son     iat^rntrftsquo  itA  snni  epr- 

von  sai^vosqitt^  Icooen 
iii  319     illtid  in  bis  rehnB  Hdn  tlr- 

111  335     Bed  coDiinuDibus  Intpc  se 

ei>nf1iitiir  ntriuiqiie 
iii  SU5     (juwl  fnnhiw  nor  fit  ni\|iii^ 

111  liW    xt  <|iiit[ii  ill«  his  intcr\-»Ilis 

tuiiituntm  piiMiBt 
1)1  i\>3     tiirlmt  iiKMi-<  nnimam  spii- 

tnns  ut  in  af>iiiicirr  huIsh 
ili  51)4     tum  quasi  homo  titnbnns 

primum  consiirgit 
IK  01 T     BcilibuB  et  certia  regioni- 

tms  cuTpariB  linpTet 
111  0£n     Btque  it&  multimodis  pnr- 

duetiB  artubus  esse 
11)   7fl0     quod  «i  lam  jioiset  miiitu 

PT1U9  ipsa  aniini  vib 
111  852     et  niino  nil  ad  nos  ile  nobis 

qui  fuimiis  mi  mm  de  illls  ih>h 
ndflcit  angor 
111  876     non   ut   opinnr   eniin   dat 
qund  promittit  et  iiud'  det 


.M  .!<  Cla>'ir,it  rhltohyy.     |  Vol.  a 

1  nri     iiuni    gratis   fuit    i<l    tibl 

vitn  KtiteHeta  prlorqiie 
i  SCi'l     nequo  aninnqno  age  niine 

iinnis  eonpfdt'  ueoesscst 
r  W12     queni   livor  larerat  ntiiii? 

excBt  nnxiiiK  angor 
(   H'OI     iisse  doiiii  per  queni  tae 

KumsC  aubitnqiie  remi|jrNt 
'  71     ]iauca  qiieuiit  et  iani  Hunt 

lirima  frontc  Ineata 

■  77     per  nialos  volitiilli  trabes- 
c|uc  trementiii  flnetant 

•  79     seenfii  npiwii'iii  piilruni  ma- 
tnimqne  defores 

■  91     ronsimili.'!»  uh-tt,  diffuse  rp- 
buB  nbiiuditnt 

'  117     integra   [Hirw   iiiiIIh  [luHsit 


146 


I  hm-  1 


iv  !<!<!  quund<ii{uidL-m  sp<^i!illlliii 
quuvuDijue  ubvertimiiN  iieuis 

iv  17S  loTigo  spatid  lit  brcvU 
liora  [letatur 

iv  zm     si  quae  illic  reddunt 

iv  321  colltinuo  reriiiii  qiiaedam 
Himuln<:ra  fleciintur 


lidi 


[  Helie 


;  594      Iiu  111  a  nil  111    genus    est    H 

dum   niniis  nuscuttarf 
r  61 1     saejie  potest  per  saepti 
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GREEK  AND  LATIN  GLYCONICS 

BY 

LEON  JOSIAH  RICHARDSON 


The  ancients  held  conflicting  views,  as  is  well  known,  concern- 
ing the  meters  of  lyric  poetry.  The  doctrine  of  metra  derivata,^ 
disseminated  among  the  Romans  by  Varro,  Diomedes,  Bassus, 
Mariiis  Victorinus  and  others,  differed  widely  from  the  concep- 
tions of  Greek  writers  like  Aristoxenus,  Aristides  Quintilianus, 
and  Ilephaestion.  This  lack  of  agreement  results  mainly  from 
differences  of  method  and  aim.  A  Greek  metrician,  for  example, 
when  analyzing  a  lyric  verse,  usually  sets  forth  a  metrical  plan 
consistent  with  the  rhythm.  His  formulation  is  likely  to  ser\'e  as 
a  practical  aid  for  a  reader  or  singer.  A  Roman  metrician,  on 
the  other  hand,  dealing  with  a  similar  verse,  is  likely  to  be  less 
concerned  with  the  rhythm  as  felt  by  the  poet  than  with  the 
origin  of  the  verse-form.  This  is  implied  in  the  name  mcfra 
derivaia. 

For  a  modern  student  the  evolutionary  aspect  of  the  verse 
(even  if  it  were  correctly  set  forth)  is  of  small  interest  in  com- 
parison with  the  (piestion  of  how  poets  actually  read  their  odes. 
This  brings  up  the  problem  with  which  we  are  here  concerned. 
Is  then  Roman  theory  valid  for  Latin  poetry  as  Greek  theory 
is  for  Greek  poetry?     Did  Catullus  and  Horace  differ  largely 


1  See  Gleditsch,  Mctrik,  1001  edition,  pages  70,  73,  and  248.  Also 
Schroeder,  Horazens  VersmaHHe.  Page  15  of  the  latter  work  contains  the 
following  statement:  **Ma88gebend  fiir  ihn  [IlorazJ  war  eine  ihm  vor- 
nehmlich  durch  Varro  vermittelte  Theorie,  die  weder  mit  dem  Leben  noch 
mit  echter  Gelehrsamkeit  irgendwelche  Puhlung  gehabt  hatte.  Aber 
diese  Theorie,  so  musenverlassen  sie  war,  beruhte  doch  auf  richtiger 
Beobaohtung  des  Tatsachlichen,  und  so  verhalt  sich  denn  auch  Iloraz  in 
soinen  Neuerungen  bei  weitem  nicht  so  willkiirlich  und  stilwidrig  zu  den 
Lesbiern,  als  z.  B.  Euripides. ' ' 
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from  Sapplui  ami  Alout-us  iu  thf  way  the>-  felt  the  swinj:  and 
flow  of  a  given  verse  f  Perhaps  these  questions  will  nevor  1m> 
fully  Buswered.  Mueh  however  is  being  learned  from  a  careful 
and  detailed  eomparison  of  the  four  priniftry  elements  involved 
in  the  problem,  namely  Greek  theory,  Roman  theory,  the  text  of 
Greek  poetry  and  the  text  of  Lalin  poetry.  In  the  present  study 
an  nttempt  is  made  to  throw  further  litjht  on  the  subject  by  re- 
examining Oreek  and  Latin  Ulyci  lamples  of  the  verse 
are: 

reddaa  incoluniein  iirecor  (!        ,  Od.  i,  3,  7). 

aplenilidas  quatiuut  comns  (I         Ixi,  78). 

The  method  of  inve-stigation  here  followed  consists  largely  in 
doting  the  distribution  of  diaereses  and  caesuras — always  an 
important  clue  to  verse  structure.  It  does  not  seem  necessary 
for  our  purpose  to  extend  inquiry  beyond  the  poets  named  in 
the  following  table. 


TABLE 

I 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

r. 

H 

1 

J 

AkaeuB     1 
1.  Saiipho 
Anacreon  J 

87 

25.2 

50.5 

.jl. 
S3.2 

32.1 

sjl. 
3.3.3 

42,5 

Vyl. 
4.5 

.*7l. 

91.9 

3.84 

2.  aojilioclea 

133 

3fl.0 

56 

.51>.S 

25.7 

27,2 

65.1 

26.5 

92.4 

3.91 

3.  Euripiiiea 

182 

40.1 

.53.2 

57.6 

9.7 

39 

59,3 

19.7 

72..1 

a.6o 

4.  Cntullua 

20(1 

2 -..'5 

2S 

62 

3 

4S.5 

61,5 

3 

99.5 

3.«8 

5.  IloPHce 

164 

39.6 

.■53 

46.3 

27,4 

39 

52.4 

1.2 

ino 

3.59 

The  foregoing  table  is  to  be  read  as  follows.  Colninn  A  shows 
the  number  of  verses  selected  for  investipafinn:  87  from  the 
poems  of  Alcaeus,  Sappho  and  Anacreon;  132  from  Sophocles; 
and  80  on.  Columns  B-I  show  the  relative  frequency  of  breaks. 
(The  term  break  is  used  to  mean  diaeresis  or  caesura  without 
distinction.)  For  example,  a  little  over  40%  of  the  verses  of 
of  Euripides  begin  with  a  monosyllable  (see  eolnnm  B),  in  28% 
of  the  verses  of  CatidliLs  a  word  ends  with  the  second  syllable 
(see  column  C),  lOO';;  of  the  verses  of  Horace  .show  diaeresis 
after  the  eighth  syllable,  and  so  on.  Column  J  shows  the  average 
density  of  the  verses.  The  index  unmlier  in  each  group  is  the 
total  number  of  words  divided  by  the  total  number  of  verses. 
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By  this  test  it  appears  that  the  five  ^oups  are  strikingly  similar 
to  one  another. 

Breaks  within  the  verse  occur  most  frequently  in  three 
places.  In  the  case  of  groups  1,  2,  3,  and  5  these  places  are 
after  the  second,  third,  and  sixth  syllables.  In  the  case  of  group 
4  the  places  are  after  the  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  syllables.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  Horace  (group  5)  conforms  to  the  Greek  poets. 


Group  1 
Alcaeus 
Sappho 
Anacreon 
2  6 

3 

3       6 
1     3 

13        6 
234 
23        6 
2        5 
23     5 

3     5 
23 

345 

3     56 
2        56 
23     5     7 
12     4     6 


Group  2 


9 
7 
5 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Sophocles 


2 

23 

3 

1     3 

123 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


234     6 

34     6 

13     56 

23 

2        56 

13  7 

14  7 
23  7 

3     5     7 
2  67 


16 
11 
9 
5 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


TABLE  II 
Group  3 


Euripides 


23 

2 
3 
12 
1     3 
1     3 

23 

2 
123 

23 
3 
1 

23 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


56 
6 

5 

5 
6 


13 

12 

12 

11 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

4 

4 


Group  4 

Catullus 

13        6  29 

2  3        6  15 

2        5  14 

1     3     56  13 

3     5  12 

2           6  12 

3        6  11 

3     56  9 

13  5  8 
2        56  8 

4  7 

23     56  7 

23     5  6 

14  5 


Groups 
Horace 


2       5 
23       6 
13       6 
13     5 
3        6 
2     4 
4 
2  6 

23     5 
12     4     6 
1        4     6 
2        56 
4     6 
3     5 
12  6 

3 


14 
13 
12 
11 
9 
8 
8 
7 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 


This  table,  which  shows  the  dominant  combinations  of  words 
in  the  verse,  is  to  be  read  as  follows:  **2  6  9"  in  group  1  means 
that  a  Glyconic  having  breaks  within  it  after  the  second  and 
sixth  syllables  occurs  9  times  in  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  and  Anacreon ; 
**2  5  14"  in  group  5  means  that  a  verse  having  breaks  within 
it  after  the  second  and  fifth  syllables  occurs  14  times  in  Horace ; 
and  so  on. 

As  a  rule,  the  word-combinations  of  marked  frequency  in  the 
Greek  verses  are  likewise  frej|uent  in  the  Latin.  Exceptions  are 
**4/'**23  56"  and  **1  4"' of  Catullus  and  ** 2  4,"  **4"  and 
**4  6"  of  Horace.  All  these  forms  however  actually  occur  in 
the  Greek,  though  only  rarely.  On  the  whole  the  outstanding 
fact  is  the  similarity  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Glyconics. 
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ThrouKbout  the  rt«t  of  this  discusaiou  the  8>'mboI  G  will  l>e 
used  to  represent  the  Greek  view  conceming  the  structure  of  the 
GlyoonJe : 


And  similarly  the  symbol   R  will   represent   the   Romau   view 
uccordiug  to  the  derivation  theory  : 

Our  problem  then  may  be  restat       in  the  form:  Were  Latin 
Olyeonies  written  under  the  inSneiiee  of  R,  or  of  G,  or  of  bothf 

First  and  Second  Syllables 

A  break  after  the  first  syllable  nf  the  verse  is  a  caemira  under 
fither  G  or  R.  It  is  employed,  as  we  should  expect,  with  alwut 
the  same  degree  of  freedom  by  all  the  poets.     (See  table  I.) 

A  break  after  the  second  .syllable,  under  G.  cuts  the  initial 
meter  in  the  middle;  under  R  it  is  a  diaeresis  after  the  first  foot, 
This  break  has  about  equal  representation  in  groups  1,  2,  3,  and 
5.  (See  table  I.)  Catullus  alone  shows  a  definite  variation. 
With  him  about  one  verse  in  four  shows  the  break.  With  Horace 
every  other  verse  on  the  average  shows  it,  which  squares  exactly 
with  Greek  practice. 

Reference  may  here  be  made  to  the  initial  quantities  of  the 
verse,  the  two  unregulated  syllables.  The  Greek  poets  incline 
toward  beginning  the  verse  with  two  long  syllables,  though  either 
of  them  may  be  replaced  by  a  short  syllable  or  both  of  them  may 
be  replaced  (rarely)  by  short  syllables.  Catullus  follows  the 
Greek  usage,  except  that  he  begins  no  verse  with  two  short 
syllables.  Horace  begins  all  verses  with  two  long  syllables,  except 
one  {Od.  i,  15,  36).  which  has  at  the  outset  the  form  of  a  trochee. 
TnmD  .\ND  Fourth  Syi-l.\bles 

A  break  after  the  third  syllable  is  a  caesura  under  either  G 
or  R.  It  gives  an  agreeable  effect  and  is  freely  employed  (See 
table  I.) 

A  break  after  the  fourth  .syllable,  under  (J,  is  a  diaeresis 
occurring  between  two  meters;  it  is  not  objectionable,  according 
to  Greek  usage,  unless  employed  with  some  frequency.  Under 
R  it  is  a  feminine  caesura;  such  an  eifect  is  generally  limited  by 
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the  relation  of  sound  to  sense.    Apart  from  the  rare  break  after 

the  seventh  syllable,  this  is  the  least  numerous  break  in  the  verse. 

In  Catullus  the  percentage  is  quite  low.     Horace  however  falls 

into  line  with  the  Greek  poets. 

If  we  turn  to  the  poems  of  Catullus  and  look  at  the  verses 

concerned,  we  find  a  strong  pause  after  the  third  syllable  in  three 

cases,  the  fourth  syllable  being  in  effect  a  proclitic : 

complexum.    sed  abit  dies  (Izi,  105). 

gaudeat.    sed  abit  dies  (lb.  112). 

neglegit.    sed  abit  dies  (lb.  192). 

The  break  in  another  is  obscured  by  elision : 

qualis  unica  ab  optima  (lb.  221). 

In  another  the  break  is  bridged  by  close  grammatical  agreement : 

suave  olentis  amaraci  (lb.  7). 

Similarly  in  Horace  two  of  the  verses  concerned  have  a  proclitic 
as  the  fourth  syllable,  e.g., 

noctumis  ab  adulteris  (iii,  16,  4). 

In   two  others  the   break   is   followed   by   a   word   of   enclitic 
nature,  e.g., 

non  sum  qualis  eram  bonae  (ii,  9,  1). 

In  six  cases  the  break  is  bridged  by  close  grammatical  agree- 
ment, e.g., 

me  nunc  Thressa  Cbloe  regit  (iii,  9,  9). 

veloz  mente  nova?    quibus  (iii,  25,  3). 

In  all  the  cases  cited  the  break  after  the  fourth  svllable   is 

ft* 

hardly  felt. 

Compare  in  this  connection  the  Phalaecean  verse  of  Catullus 
(the  first  eight  syllables  of  w^hich,  considered  as  a  quantitative 
series,  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Glyconic).  A  break  after 
the  fourth  syllable  is  here  also  conspicuous  for  its  rarity.  It 
occurs  in  8.9  per  cent  of  the  verses  (forty-eight  cases),  but  upon 
examining  them  we  find  that  in  eight  cases  elision  minimizes  the 
break,  in  five  cases  the  break  is  followed  by  an  enclitic  and  in 
one  case  the  fourth  syllable  is  proclitic.  This  leaves  only  thirty- 
one  breaks  unsoftened  by  purely  formal  devices,  while  in  some 
of  these  a  rhetorical  device,  e.g.,  a  strong  pause  after  the  third 
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syllable,  teiitis  to  make  the  break  leas  obtrusive.  The  avoiJance 
of  a  break  at  a  certain  point  in  a  verse  is  highly  si^ificant.  By 
way  of  illustration  select  a  representative  group  of  Greek  or 
Latin  verses  like  any  of  the  following: 


paeoe  inaulBrura,  Sirmio, 

inaularumque 

(Cat.  xxii 

i.  1)- 

novaeque  pergunt  interii. 

B  lunae 

(Hor.  Od. 

ii.  IS,  16). 

patorna  nira  bobus  exerc 

at  auis 

(Id.  Ep.  i 

i,3). 

incundH  cHjiiat  praemia 

(w.  ih.  ii 

,36). 

tniditur  dies  die 

{Id.  Od.  i 

i,  18,  15). 

In  such  verses  a  break  after  the  fourth  syllable  will  Ijo  foimd  to 
be  comparatively  rare.  This  is  due  primarily  to  a  structural 
condition ;  that  is  to  say,  the  break  separates  one  metrical  division 
from  another.  If  it  were  often  used,  it  would  injure  the  flow  of 
the  verse.  The  same  cause  accounts  for  the  infrequeiicy  of  this 
break  in  the  Phalaeeean  and  the  Glyconic.  In  the  latter  verse, 
accordingly,  whether  Greek  or  Latin,  the  true  metrical  divisions 
are  as  set  forth  in  G.  It  is  of  course  possible,  as  some  assert, 
that  Catullus  and  Horace  were  led  by  contemporary  scholars  to 
accept  B  as  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Glyeonie.  Even 
so,  they  composed  their  verses  according  to  canons  implied  in  G, 

Fifth  Syll.\ble 

A  break  after  the  fifth  syllable,  under  G,  is  a  caesura;  under 
R,  a  diaeresis.  Let  us  here  bear  in  mind  a  principle  of  classical 
Greek  metric  similar  to  the  one  cited  in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 
Caesuras  tend  to  outnumber  diaereses  in  the  initial  and  middle 
parts  of  dactylic  verses  of  any  compass  and  of  trochaic  and 
iambic  verses  of  less  than  tetrameter  compass.  The  flowing 
quality  of  the  verse  is  in  this  way  enhanced.  Classical  Latin 
poetry  written  in  these  meters  shows  the  same  usage.  Why  should 
the  Latin  Glyconic  be  an  exception  to  the  rule!  Elspecially  since 
under  G  it  is  similar  to  trochaic  and  iambic  verse  in  character, 
or  under  R  it  is  dactylic.  A  Roman  poet  then,  writing  Glyconics 
under  the  influence  of  R,  would  .seemingly  have  avoided  the 
frequent  use  of  this  break.  Horace  however  employed  it  with 
much  the  same  frequency  as  did  the  Greek  poets;  Catullus  uses 
it  somewhat  more  often. 
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Particularly  significant  are  verses  with  breaks  after  both  the 
second  and  fifth  syllables.  One  would  naturally  suppose  that  if 
Roman  poets  wrote  Glyconics  of  the  R  type,  they  would  avoid 
this  pair  of  breaks,  inasmuch  as  they  produce  a  diaeresis  after 
each  of  the  two  opening  feet  and  thus  involve  coincidence  of 
thesis  and  word-accent  in  those  feet.  But  what  are  the  facts? 
Verses  having  this  pair  of  breaks  (either  with  or  without  other 
breaks)  are  common.  Their  relative  frequency  in  the  five  suc- 
cessive groups  is:  13.7%,  14.3%,  17.5%,,  20%,  and  21.9%.  This 
arrangement,  as  is  here  seen,  became  progressively  more  in 
favor.  The  Roman  poets  outdid  the  Greeks  in  the  usage.  It  is 
therefore  hard  to  believe  that  Catullus  and  Horace  felt  the 
metrical  divisions  of  the  Glyconic  as  set  forth  under  R. 

Sixth  Syllable 

(a)  A  break  after  the  sixth  syllable  is  a  natural  one  under 
either  G  or  R.  It  is  employed  freely  by  all  the  poets.  Verses 
ending  with  a  dissyllabic  word  aboimd.  Their  relative  frequency 
in  the  five  groups  is : 

41.3%         56%  52.17o         61.5%         52.4% 

(6)  Verses  having  breaks  after  the  third  and  sixth  syllables 
(with  or  without  other  breaks)  abound.  Their  relative  fre- 
quency is: 

22.9%         39.3%         30.2%         44.5%         25.6%> 

(c)  Verses  having  breaks  after  the  second  and  sixth  syllables 
(with  or  without  other  breaks)  abound.  Their  relative  fre- 
quency is: 

24.1%         58.6%)         347c  22.5%         29.8% 

(d)  Verses  having  breaks  after  the  second,  fourth  and  sixth 
syllables  (with  or  without  other  breaks)  are  rare.  Their  relative 
frequency  is: 

5.77o  6.87o  2.7%  .5%  6.7% 

(e)  Verses  having  breaks  after  the  fifth  and  sixth  syllables 
(with  or  without  other  breaks)  are  rare.  Their  relative  fre- 
quency is: 

8%  11.3%,         12.6%         21.5%;  9.1% 
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{f)  Verses  having  breaks  after  either  the  fifth  or  the  sixth 
or  the  fifth  and  the  SL\th  syllables  (with  or  without  other  breaks) 
abound.    Their  relative  frequency  is: 

67.8%         81%  85.1%         89%-  82.3%. 

This  tnaterinl  enables  us  to  draw  the  following  inferences : 

(1)  The  Roman  poets  are  similar  to  their  Greek  predecessors. 

(2)  But  in  everj-  line  of  figures  Horace  is  nearer  Greek  standards 
than  is  Catullus.  (3)  By  reference  to  b  and  r,  it  may  be  observed 
that  verse.s  broken  after  the  second  and  sixth  syllables  are  more 
common  than  those  broken  after  the  third  and  sixth  syllables  in 
every  group,  except  in  the  ease  of  Catullus.  (4)  The  low  per- 
centages in  d  seem  to  be  due  to  G.  For  verses  written  on  that 
plan  and  often  divided  in  the  manner  indicated  would  over- 
emphasize diaeresis.  (5)  By  reference  to  e,  we  see  that  Catullus 
alone  is  fond  of  closing  a  verse  with  the  word-combination  mono- 
syllable dissyllable.  (The  next  to  the  last  word  may  be  a  dis- 
syllable with  its  ultima  elided.)    For  example, 

lusimuB  aatis.     at  boni  (Ixi,  232). 

This  peculiarity  accounts  for  the  large  figure  opposite  the  name 

of  Catullus  in  column  F  of  table  I.  See  also  the  last  paragraph 
before  table  II.  (6)  The  derivation  theory  predisposes  us  to  look 
for  a  main  caesura  in  Latin  verse.  According  to  an  ancient 
writer,  onini.s  versus  koto,  to  vXeiTTov  in  duo  cola  dividitur. 
Latin  Glyconics  however  do  not  emphasize  a  main  caesura  more 
than  do  Greek  Glyconics.  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  /. 

Seven'th  and  Eighth  8vi.[,Am.ES 
Breaks  after  the  seventh  and  eijrhth  syllables  call  for  little 
comment.  Sophocles  and  Eurlpidfs  often  allow  a  word  to  run 
from  a  Glyconic  into  the  next  jnetrieal  memlwr.  In  these  two 
poets  therefore  the  di.sparities  appearinjr  in  columns  H  and  I  of 
table  I  do  not  indicate  any  nbnoniiality  in  the  structure  of  the 
verse.  Catullu.s  and  Horace  are  in  close  accord  with  Aleaeus. 
Sappho,  and  Anacrcon  in  the  terminal  i>ortion  of  the  verse. 
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Conclusion 

However  widely  the  derivation  theory  was  accepted  among 
Roman  scholars,  we  find  no  convincing  evidence  that  Catullus 
and  Horace  were  much  under  the  sway  of  it  in  writing  their 
Glyconics.  Individual  bent  is  sufficient  to  account  either  for  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  breaks  after  the  second  syllable 
of  the  verse  in  the  case  of  Catullus  or  for  the  fixed  quantities  of 
the  first  two  syllables  in  the  case  of  Horace.  Possibly  the  mis- 
leading effects  of  the  current  theory  were  for  them  oflfset  in 
part  by  some  contact  with  orthodox  teaching.  During  his  resi- 
dence at  Athens  Horace  certainly  did  not  miss  altogether  the 
older  traditions  of  Greek  learning.  This  may  explain  why  his 
verse  is  in  certain  technical  points  closer  to  the  Greek  than  is 
that  of  Catullus.  At  all  events  they  had  both  read  attentively 
their  Greek  models.  Doubtless  from  this  source  primarily  they 
acquired  their  feeling  for  the  Glyconic  and  its  component  parts. 
Their  work,  as  we  have  seen,  is  in  remarkable  accord  with  Greek 
standards.  It  follows  that  we  are  justified  in  reading  the  Latin 
Glyconic  according  to  the  metrical  plan  of  the  Greek  prototype. 
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Suet.  lul.  80:  qui  primum  cunctati  utrumnei  in  Campo  per 
comitia  tribuss  ad  suffragia  vocantems  partibus  divisis  e  ponte 
deicerent  atque  exceptum  tnicidarent.  .  .  . 

Nic.  Dam.  XXIII:  AXXot  d'  h  roTj  dpxcupeaLais  [tlaii^potf  ^7x«- 
pcci'],  4y  aJs  airrbyHBei  KaOurrdpra  iv  rf  irpd  t^s  x6\€ias  T€dl<fiTds  d^x^^ 
Bu4 vai  Tiyd  yiipvpav^  diaK\ripia<rdfievoi  rb  Hpyor  Hinas  ol  fiiv  &fftia¥ 
airbv  dir6  r^f  ynp6paSy  ol  Bi  iiriBpafA6vT€S  KTclreiap,  —  (Carolus 
Mttllerus,  Fragmenta  Histaricorum  Qrctecarwn,  III,  443,  and  Lu- 
dovicus  Dindorfius,  Historid  Graeci  Minores,  I,  117.) 


Prior  to  the  murder  of  Julius  Caesar  at  the  meeting  of  the 
senate  on  the  Ides  of  March,  the  conspirators  had  considered 
other  times  and  places  at  which  to  slay  him.  The  only  writers 
who  enumerate  the  schemes  which  were  discussed  are  Suetonius 
{luL,  80)  and  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  (  B/o?  Ka{aapo<:,  23).  It 
is  interesting  to  observe  that  both  name  the  same  three  discarded 
plans:  (1)  an  attack  on  Caesar  as  he  proceeded  along  the  Sacra 
Via,  where  he  as  Pontif ex  Maximus  lived  in  the  Domus  Publica ; 
(2)  an  assault  at  the  entrance  to  the  theatre  at  the  time  when 
games  were  being  held  there;  and  (3)  the  plot  that  is  to  be 
considered  in  this  paper. 


1  ilium  added  after  utrumne  T.     (The  MSS  are  designated  as  in  Ihm's 
edition.) 

2  trihuis  M. 

8  vocante  MPTJ  :  vocanies  G. 
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The  editors  of  Suetonius  have  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
with  the  account  of  the  third  plot.  J.  C.  Rolfe,  fol- 
lowing the  traditional  interpretation,  thus  translates  it 
in  the  Loeb  Classical  Library:  **At  first  they  hesitated 
whether  to  form  two  divisions  at  the  elections  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  so  that  while  some  hurled  him  from  the  bridge  as  he 
summoned  the  tribes  to  vote,  the  rest  might  wait  below  and  slay 
him."  Pons  is  explained  as  follows:  **The  pons  suffragiorximy  a 
temporary  bridge  of  planks  over  which  the  voters  passed  one  by 
one,  to  cast  their  ballots;  Cic.  ad  Att.  I,  14;  Ovid,  Fasti,  V, 
634."*  It  is  indeed  perfectly  clear  that  over  these  pontes  (there 
were  as  many  of  them  as  the  compartments  in  the  saepta  or  ovile 
which  the  voters  left*^)  the  individual  Romans  passed  in  order  to 
cast  their  ballots.  But  the  difficulty  is  this:  What  was  Caesar, 
the  presiding  officer,  doing  on  such  a  pons?  For  it  is  well  known 
that  the  presiding  magistrate  at  the  comitia  centuriata  sat  upon 
the  tribunal.^  It  is  for  this  reason  that  both  Wolf  and 
Baumgarten-Crusius  have  given  the  passage  up.  Mommsen, 
Dnimann,  and  Madvig,  however,  accept  Suetonius'  statement 
with  the  interpretation  just  given.  Mommsen  says:  **Dass  der 
Vorsitzende  e  ponte  die  Biirger  zum  Stimmen  aufruft,  sagt 
Sueton  Caes.  80. ""    Drumann*  gives  the  following  explanation : 


4Cf.  also  Cic.  de  Leg.,  Ill,  17,  38,  (Cic.)  ad  Herenn.,  I,  12,  21;  Feat. 
334  M,  and  Varro  in  Nonius  523,  22. 

>'•  The  niiiiibor  of  oonii)artinonts  in  the  s(u'])fa,  and  accordingly  the 
number  of  pont(s,  was  at  least  eighty:  Mommsen,  Bojni.^ches  Staatsreeht^ 
Til,  1,  401,  Lange.  Eomische  AUcrthumir,  11,  523,  Daremberg  and  8aglio 
(a.  V.  comitia),  1,  2,  1395,  and  Botsford,  Boman  Assemblies,  469. 

«  Mommsen,  Bomisehes  Staatsrecht,  111,  1,  383,  and  note  3,  and  Kar- 
lovva,  Brimisehe  Bechtsf/esehiehte,  T,  399. — In  the  Delphin  Classics  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  reconcile  this  fact  with  Seutonius'  statement  by  main- 
taining that  in  this  passage  it  is  the  comitia  trihuta  of  which  mention 
is  made,  not  the  comitia  centuriata.  This  is  refuted,  however,  by  Wolf  in 
his  edition  of  Suetonius.  Other  attempts  at  a  reconciliation  are  to  be 
found  in  Mommsen,  Botnisches  Staatsrecht,  III,  1,  401,  Lanciani,  Buins 
and  Excavations  of  Ancient  Borne,  471,  and  Greenidge,  Boman  Puhli<^  Life^ 
258.  See  also  Ilerzog,  Geschichte  und  System  der  romischen  Staatsver- 
fassunff,  I,  1125.  For  these  hypotheses  there  is  apparently  no  evidence 
at  all;  they  are  simply  attempts  to  suggest  possible  ways  of  harmon- 
izing what  appear  to  be  conflicting  statements. 

"Mommsen,  Bomisehes   Staatsrecht,  TIT,  1,   401,   note  3:    cf.   also   Lie- 

benam  in  Pauly-Wissowa  (1901),  IV,  691.  Madvig  (Die  Vcrfassung  unci 

Verwaltunfj   des   romischen    Staates,    I,   259)  also   cites   this   passage   "wo 

Cjisar  wiihrend  der  Wahlversammlung,  auf  dem  pons  stehend,  die  trib^is 
ad  suffragia  beruft. ' ' 

8  Drumann  III',  649. 
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Seit  der  Einfiihruog  der  Stimmtafeln  war  eine  Beaufsichtigung  der 
Diribitoren  wiinschenswert,  wie  schon  daraus  erhellt,  dass  ein  Volksbe- 
schluss  fiir  um  so  ehrenvoller  gait,  je  mehr  sie  sich  des  allgemeioen  Ver- 
trauens  erfreuten  (Cic.  post  red.  in  sen,  28,  Pis.  36).  Es  liegt  daher  nichts 
befremdliches  darin,  wenn  der  Diktator  diese  Aufsicht  selbst  ubernahm 
und  zu  dem  Ende  sich  auf  die  sogenannte  Briicke  begab,  welche  zu  den 
Schranken  fiihrte. 

This  argument  is  unconvincing,  (1)  because  there  is  not  a  scrap 
of  evidence  elsewhere  to  imply  that  the  presiding  officer  appeared 
on  the  pons,  (2)  as  Drumann  himself  points  out,®  the  people 
merely  elected  the  candidates  Caesar  named,  and  (3)  he  could 
only  have  stood  on  one  of  the  eighty  or  more  pontes,  and  his  over- 
sight of  the  voting  would  hardly  have  been  great.^® 

None  of  these  scholars,  however,  apparently  took  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  the  same  plot  is  described  by  Nicolaus;"  in  fact, 
most  of  them  could  not  possibly  have  done  so,  for  "this  passage 
is  in  the  Escorial  codex  and  was  first  published  in  1848  by  Feder 
at  Darmstadt  and  in  1849  by  Miiller.  Therefore,  even  if  the 
argument  that  follows  fails  to  be  convincing,  at  any  rate  this 
paper  will  have  performed  the  function  of  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  the  passage  in  Suetonius  should  not  be  interpreted  without 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  words  of  Nicolaus. 

Let  us  therefore  turn  to  that  author  and  seek  to  gain  what 
light  we  can  from  him  with  reference  to  this  plot.  We  first  of 
all  observe  that  Nicolaus  speaks,  not  of  standing  upon  a  bridge 
to  watch  voters  pass  or  the  like,  but  of  crossing  a  bridge 
{Sucvac) ;  furthermore  it  is  not  merely  stated  that  Caesar  was 
going  to  cross  this  bridge,  but  that  he  had  to  cross  it   (eSei ) . 

8  Drumann  IIP,  612,  note  3:  **Das  Volk  wahlte  aber  natiirlich  nur  die 
von  ihm  empfohlenen  Kandidaten,  z.  B.  im  J.  44  nach  dem  Luperkalien- 
feste  (Dio  XLIV,  11,  4)  die  samtlichen  Beamten  fiir  das  J.  43,  sowie  die 
Konsuln  und  Volkstribunen  fiir  das  J.  42."  And  Heitland  {The  Eoman 
EepuhliCf  III,  362)  declares:  **The  Assembly  dared  not  elect  a  candidate 
disapproved  by  Caesar.*' 

10  Cf.  also  Cic.  de  Leg.,  Ill,  17,  38:  Pontes  etiam.  lex  Maria  fecit  an- 
gustos. 

11  Ferrero  in  his  Greatness  and  Decline  of  Eome  (translated  by  Alfred 
E.  Zimmern,  London,  1907),  11,  311,  cited  the  passage  from  Nicolaus  along 
with  that  from  Suetonius,  but,  of  course,  the  scope  of  his  work  did  not 
allow  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  two  passages.  In  Drumann  IIP, 
649,  the  reference  to  Nicolaus  is  made,  but  the  discussion  of  the  passage 
is  exactly  the  same  as  that  in  the  edition  of  1837  (ITI,  721),  where,  of 
course,  no  citation  of  Nicolaus  could  be  made. 
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These  I  wo  statements  in  Nictilaus  cause  additions!  difficulty  in 
the  trHilitional  interpretation  nf  poiis  in  the  Suetonian  passage. 
Thi'  fillet  that  Nicofaus  speaks  of  the  appointment  of  the  magis- 
trat(>«  {Kaffurrdvai),  while  Suetonius  mentions  an  election,  ia 
easily  explained,  inaamueh  as  at  this  period  Caesar "s  nominees 
were  as  a  matter  of  course  elected  at  the  eomitia;  therefore  the 
ma!J:istrates  were  spoken  of,  wi"  '  "  mination,  as  appointed 
by  Caesar'"  or  elected  by  the  colaus  further  informs 

us  that  Caesar  had  to  cross  a  certain  bridge  KaOifrrdtrra  .  .  . 
Tfls  ap^dv-  Obviously  he  was  not  thought  of  as  crossing  the 
bridge  while  appointinR  the  magistrates,  but  rather  while  on  the 
way  to  the  election.  We  have  here  a  clear  instance  of  the  use 
of  the  present  participle  expressing  purpose,  a  use  found  mainly 
with  verbs  of  motion,  to  which  class  of  verbs  Su^t  of  course 
belongs.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Miiller  in  the  Latin  version  of 
Nicolaus  translates  KadicTTarrB  by  constiturus.  In  other  words. 
then,  Caesar  had  to  cross  a  certain  bridge  on  his  way  to  the 
choice  of  officers,  i.e.,  on  his  way  to  the  comitia. 

The  word  apx»ipeaiai  at  the  beginning  of  the  passage  from 
Nicolaus  is  the  Greek  ei|uivalent  of  the  Latin  comitia."'  Yet 
manifestly  it  is  impossible  that  the  attempt  to  murder  Caesar 
should  have  been  set  in  the  comitia,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
been  planned  as  he  was  crossing  a  bridge  on  the  way  to  the 
comitia.  On  looking  at  the  three  discarded  plans  as  described  by 
Nicolaus,  one  finds  that  he  lays  stress  on  the  time  set  for  the  deed 
rather  than  on  the  place.  As  far  as  the  Greek  is  concerned,  it  is 
as  natural  for  iv  tbw  ap\atpefflai<i  to  mean  "at  the  time  of  the 
election"  as  "in  the  comitia,"  and  the  former  meaning  would  be 
in  harmony  with  the  emphasis  on  the  time  of  the  projected  mur- 
der. Indeed  comitiis,  the  Latin  equivalent,  is  frequently  used 
in  a  purely  temporal  sense."     Here,  however,  the  phrase  must 


■=See  note  9.— Indeed  of  this  very  comitia  Nieolaus  (XXII)  saya: 
«t  ij>  d>-o3(f(nr0i  tli  ti  iniv  iVdroui,   jk.t.X 

13  See  numerous  examiilea  in  the  Corpus  Gtossariomm  Latinorum  of  G. 
Qoetz,  VI,  236,  and  in  David  Magic's  De  Eomanorum  lurin  Publici  SacriquK 
Foeabutix  Bollemnihus  in  Graerum  Sertnonrm  Coiiversis  (1905),  56-7. 

nCf.  note  on  Cic.  de  Leg.  Ill,  3,  8,  in  tlie  edition  of  Ailolph  Du  Mesnil 
(Leipzig,  1879),  R.  Kuhner's  Ausfiihrliche  Grammatik  der  Lateinischen 
Sprache  (1912),  II,  1,  355,  &ud  the  Thesaurus  Linguae  Latinae  (b.  v. 
comilium),  III,  1810. 
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mean  not  precisely  ** while  the  comitia  was  bein^  held"  but 
rather,  in  a  general  way,  **at  the  time  of  the  comitia."  Thus 
Varro  de  Lingua  Latina,  VI,  92,  tells  us  how  the  classicus  is  to 
jorive  the  signal  eo  die  quo  die  comitia  emnt,  but  some  time  before 
the  contio  actually  assembles  (VI,  93).  Yet  the  same  author  in 
the  same  work  (V,  91)  gives  the  derivation  of  classicus  in  the 
following  words:  **Classicos  a  classe,  qui  item  cornuo  canunt  ut 
tum  cum  classes  comitiis  ad  comitiatum  vocant."  It  is  apparent 
that  comitiis  =^eo  die  quo  die  comitia  eruni;  in  other  words, 
comitiis  means  **on  the  day  on  which  the  comitia  is  later  to  meet." 
xVnother  example  is  found  in  Val.  Max.,  I,  1,  3:  vitio  taberna- 
culum  captum  comitiis  consularibus.^'*  As  tahernaculum  capere 
is  the  technical  term  for  the  setting  up  of  the  tent  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  the  auspices  and  these  were  taken  by  the  officiating 
magistrate  shortly  after  midnight,  while  the  meeting  was  usually 
held  at  the  following  dawn,***  clearly  comitiis  consularibus  here 
can  onlv  mean  **at  the  time  of  the  comitia,"  and  the  words  really 
refer  to  something  that  happened  at  least  a  number  of  hours 
before  the  comitia  was  actually  held.'^ 

According,  therefore,  to  the  argument  which  has  been  set 
forth,  the  pas-sage  under  consideration  in  Nicolaus  would  be 
translated  as  follows:  **But  others  propased  to  attack  him  at  the 
time  of  the  comitia,  when  he  had  to  cross  a  certain  bridge  on  his 
way  to  the  selection  of  magistrates  in  the  plain  before  the  city, 
so  apportioning  the  work  that  some  should  thrust  him  from  the 
bridge,  and  the  rest  rush  upon  him  and  slay  him." 

But  what  bridge  would  he  have  to  cross?  To  attain  certainty 
on  this  point  is  manifestly  impossible;  one  can  only  balance 
probabilities.  It  must  be  a  bridge  the  crossing  of  which  was 
unavoidable  ( eSei ) ;  moreover  were  it  not,  a  change  of  route  on 
Caesar's  part  would  frustrate  the  whole  plan.  The  bridge  was 
not  likely  to  be  one  of  the  well-known  bridges  over  the  Tiber; 
were  it  the  Pons  Sublicius,  for  example,  one  would  be  inclined 


15  The  word  is  taken  as  an  ablative  in  the  Thesaunuif  s.  v.  romitium 
(III,  1810). 

»«  Mommsen,  Eomischrs  Stoatftrerht,  P,  101  and  102,  and  102,  note  1. 

»7  Nicolaus*  phraseology  in  the  passage  under  consideration  bears 
some  resemblance  to  that  in  chapter  V:  ^t^rdaris  ii  nwos  ioprrfs  Aorfnyt, 
6ir6re  koI  rods  inrdTout  eWAXftap  t6  6pos  difafialvtip  Idei,  rarplov  Bvelas  (ptKa  .    .   . 
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to  expect  it  to  be  called  17  (vXlvtj  y4<f>vpa  as  in  Appian  {B.  C,  I, 
26)  and  Dio  Cassius  (XXXVII,  58).  Besides,  rU  suggests  a 
bridge  over  a  smaller  stream.  On  the  other  hand,  in  going  from 
his  residence  on  the  Sacra  Via,  Caesar  would  have  no  reason 
in  the  world  for  crossing  the  Tiber  on  his  way  to  the  Campus 
Martins. 

Cleopatra  was  to  be  sure  at  Rome  from  about  the  summer  of 
46  to  April  44,^'  and  was  residing  in  the  horti  Caesaris  across 
the  Tiber.  If  Caesar  had  been  spending  his  time  with  her  there, 
he  would  of  course  have  had  to  cross  one  of  the  Tiber  bridges 
on  his  way  to  the  Campus  Martins.  But  plots  must  be  made  in 
advance;  and  how  could  the  conspirators  have  been  certain  that 
at  a  definite  future  date,  perhaps  some  weeks  off,  Caesar  would 
be  dwelling  with  his  royal  mistress  and  would  actually  go  to  the 
campus  directly  from  her  side?  In  fact,  though  she  was  still  in 
Rome  on  the  Ides  of  March,  Caesar  was  then  living  with  his  wife, 
Calpumia,  and  it  was  from  her  side  that  he  went  to  the  meeting 
of  the  senate. 

If  it  was  not  a  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  what  bridge  was  it  then  t 
The  answer  lies,  I  think,  in  Festus,  p.  250:  **Petronia  amnis  est 
in  Tiberim  perfiuens,  quam  magistratus  auspicato  transeunt,  cum 
in  campo  quid  agere  volunt."  The  course  of  this  stream  is  now 
generally  believed  to  have  been  from  the  western  slope  of  the 
Quirinal  across  the  Campus  Martius  to  the  Tiber;  it  flowed,  there- 
fore, directly  across  Caesar's  path.  Besides  he  was  obliged  to 
take  the  auspicia  peremnia,  or  the  election  to  be  held  would  not 
be  valid. ^"     The  conspirators  knowing  this  were  absolutely  eer- 


18  Drumann  TIP,  564-5,  Ferrero  {The  Greatness  and  Deeline  of  Kome, 
translated  bv  Alfred  E.  Zirnniern,  London,  1907,  and  H.  J.  Chavter,  Lon- 
don, 1908),  11,  279-80,  283  and  300,  and  111,  38,  Heitland  (The  Roman 
Repuhlie)  111.  349,  377,  and  377,  note  3.  The  sources  are  Cic.  ad.  Ait. 
XIV,  8,  1;  XIV,  20,  2;  XV,  4,  4,  and  XV,  15,  2;  Suet.  lul.  52,  1,  Dio  43, 
27,  3,  and  Ilier.  Chron.  Ol.  183.  4. 

i»  See  also  Fest.  p.  245  (s.  v.  percmne),  Paul.  Fest.  45  and  251,  Cic. 
de  Nat.  Deorum,  II,  3,  9,  and  Cic.  de  Div.,  11,  36,  77. 

Kiepert-Hiilaen,  Formae  Urbis  Romne  Antiquac  (Berlin,  1912-),  map  I; 
Hiilsen,  Rhein.  Mm.  49  (1894),  402;  Richter,  Topoffraphie  der  Stadt  Rom\ 
225;  Valeton,  Mnem.  18  (1890),  209-211;  von  Domaszewski,  Archiv  fiir 
Reliffionsiviss.,  XIT  (1909),  67  foil.;  Jordan-Hiilsen,  Topoffraphie  der  Stadt 
Rom  im  Altcrthum,  I,  3,  403  and  472  foil.,  and  1,  1,  267;  Mommsen, 
Rornisrhes  Staatsrecht,  P,  97,  note  1;  Karlowa,  Romische  Rechtsgeschichte, 
I,  156,  note  1;  Botsford,  Roman  Assemblies,  108. 

R.  Lanciani  {Topograjia  di  Roma  antiea ;  i  eomentarii  di  Frontino  intorno 
Ic  aeque  c  gli  aquedotti,  p.  15:  see  also  The  Ruins  and  Exeavations  of  An- 
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tain  that  he  would  cross  the  stream.  No  bridge  indeed  is  men- 
tioned, but  surely  if  it  was  the  regular  practice  for  magistrates 
to  pass  over  it  after  taking  the  auspicia  pcremnia,  there  must 
have  been  a  bridge  there.  Mommsen^®  as  a  matter  of  course  as- 
sumes one,  even  though  not  at  all  necessary  for  the  particular 
argument  he  is  making. 

The  extremities  of  this  bridge  probably  overhung  the  banks, 
which  sloped  more  or  less  gently  to  the  stream.  And  it  was  on 
the  bank  beneath  the  one  or  the  other  end  of  the  bridge,  as 
previously  agreed  upon,  or  even  in  the  water,  which  of  course 
was  shallow  near  the  banks,  that  the  conspirators  waiting  below 
were  to  rush  upon  Caesar  when  their  comrades  had  thrown  him 
from  the  bridge. 

This  then  is  the  account  of  the  plot  as  given  by  Nicolaus,  to- 
gether with  an  attempt  to  determine  where  the  bridge  was.  There 
is  in  his  account  nothing  inherently  improbable.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  Nicolaus  was  a  contemporary  of  Augustus 
and  was  bom  over  a  century  before  Suetonius.  Indeed  the  very 
similarity  between  the  two  accounts  of  these  rejected  plans  for 
Caesar's  murder  makes  one  wonder  if  Suetonius  may  not  have 
used  Nicolaus  as  a  source  at  this  point.^^  Plutarch  names  Nico- 
laus, and  clearly  used  him  either  directly  as  one  of  his  authorities 
or  at  second  hand.*^  Suetonius  often  indicates  his  sources 
vaguely,-^  and  Nicolaus  may  have  been  one  of  these.  If  Nicolaus 
was  not  used  at  first  hand,  at  any  rate  Suetonius  may  have  em- 
ployed an  author  who  used  the  same  source.    For  it  is  also  note- 


cient  Borne,  p.  29)  advances  a  somewhat  different  theory  as  to  its  location; 
that  is,  however,  quite  immaterial  to  the  argument  here  set  forth.  It 
was  at  any  rate  a  stream  that  had  to  be  crossed  by  the  presiding  magis- 
trate on  his  way  to  the  comitia,  whatever  the  situation  of  the  stream 
may  have  been.  The  statement  in  the  text,  however,  is  sufficiently  gen- 
eral to  cover  both  views. 

20  Bom.  Staata.,  T,  97,  note  1. 

21  In  spite  of  the  warning  of  A.  Mac6  (Essai  sur  Suetone,  366),  and 
of  the  undoubted  fact  that  Suetonius  mentions  Nicolaus  nowhere  in  the 
lives  of  Julius  or  Augustus,  still  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  a  connec- 
tion, direct  or  indirect,  must  exist  between  these  two  authors.  The  case 
has  been  well  presented  by  O.  E.  Schmidt,  Jahrb.  f.  class.  Phil.,  Supplement- 
band  13  (1884),  686  foil. 

22  Plut.  Brut.  53:  cf.  however  Hermann  Peter,  Die  Quellen  Plutarchs  in 
den  Biographien  der  Bomer  (Halle,  1865),  137,  and  on  the  other  hand 
O.  E.  Schmidt,  op.  cit.,  672. 

23  C.  Suetoni  Tranquilli  Divus  Augustus:  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  xxxii. 
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worthy  that  the  rumors  Ht  Rome  that  Caesar  planned  to  move 
the  capitdl  cither  to  Ilium  or  Efrjpt  appear  only  in  SuetoniiiB 
iiriii  Nil'olBiiR,"  lhnii|;h  with  greater  fullness  in  the  latter. 

Ah,  therefore.  Nicolaua'  narrative  at  this  point  \s  quite  clear, 
and  as  he  is  earlier  by  more  than  a  century,  and  even  possibly 
served  aa  a  source  for  Suetonius,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  ac- 
cept his  version  of  what  the  plot  — " "a  as  compared  with 

Suetonius',  if  the  latter  does  not  ints  harmonize  with 

it.     But  that  discn-pancies  really  exii  by  no  means  neees- 

Bary  to  believe. 

Turning  now  to  the  passage  in  Suet<  ,  let  us  first  consider 
the  meaninc:  of  vomnlcm.  Scholars  wh  ive  attempted  to  in- 
terpret the  pa.<isage  without  consideration  f  Nicolaus'  account, 
having  taken  pons  us  the  voting:  lirid^e.  na  nrally  assumed  thiit 
viKam  ad  suffragia  dealt  with  that  moment  in  the  meeting,  at 
which  the  contio  became  a  comitia  and  the  voting  actually  took 
place.  This  is  the  point  in  the  meeting  i  hich  is  described  as 
follows  by  Mommscn  (  Itommlies  Staatsrecht,  III,  1.  399) : 


Alsdann  beSebIt  der  vorBitzende  Ma^^istrat  aelbst  kraft  seines  Im- 
[loriuin  ilen  MaDuem  ilir  Biirgerrcrlit  auszuuben  imd  Bcbickt  sie  sum  Stim- 
mon  (tit  aaffragiam  mittil) ;  sie  alior  treten  dazu  on  (suffTagium  intunt) 
oiler,  wia  narh  ilpm  Aufkomnien  der  si'briftHchen  Abstimraun^;  gewohn- 
licb  gesftgt  win),  (-cberi  die  Stimme  ab  (mffragium  fcrunl). 


The  technical  li' 
are  aa  follows :-° 


dt'«cril)Jnir  the  actual  suniiiinns  to  vote 


III  jitf  roffium  mittere 

in  jfufruffium  voairc 

rill  tnilfmf/ivm  voeore 

ad  suffragium  inrruiiduni  i-itaTc 

nd  nuffragia  voeare 


The  hist  phrasing,  however,  is  found  only  in  the  passanje  under 
consideration :  nowhere  else  is  the  use  with  the  plural  of  suf- 

fragiiim  cited, 

5»8uet,  lui.  70,  3  ami  Nic.  Dam.  XX.  Sop  niao  O.  E.  Srlimiiit,  op.  cil. 
674  and  Q86, 

"Momniseii,  E-im.  SliiaU.,  Ill,  1,  400,  uote  1,  and  Liebciiaiii  in  Pauly- 
WiiBowa,  IV,  6S9. 
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But  on  the  other  hand  vocare  is  used  many  times  not  of  the 
summons  to  vote  in  the  comitia,  but  of  the  calling  together  of 
that  body  or  similar  ones.  Thus  in  Varro,  de  Lingua  Latina,  VI, 
86-95,  it  appears  frequently  in  that  sense;  we  find  for  example 
in  VI,  93,  **ad  comitiatum  vocatur  populus,*'  and  in  VI,  94,  **ut 
populus  inliciatur  ad  magistratus  conspectum,  qui  viros  vocare 
potest."  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  these  technical  terms 
above  cited,  dealing  with  the  actual  summons  to  vote  in  the 
comitia,  usually  appear  in  the  midst  of  accounts  of  the  meetings 
and  are  not,  as  would  be  the  case  here,  the  very  first  allusion  to 
the  meeting  that  has  been  made. 

If  vocare,  therefore,  merely  means  **to  summon,"  ad  suf- 
fragia  would  indicate  the  purpose  for  which  the  body  is  assem- 
bled. In  other  words,  vocare  ad  suffragia  means  simply  **to 
summon  for  electoral  purposes. '  *  A  fairly  close  parallel  appears 
in  Suet.  Nero,  44 :  tribus  urbanas  ad  sacramentum  citavit.  There 
ad  sacramentum  denotes  the  purpose  for  which  the  tribes  were 
summoned,  as  ad  suffragia  does  here. 

An  even  closer  parallel  is  found  in  Ampelius'  definition  of 
the  word  comitia  (48)  : 

de  comitiis — comitia  dicuDtur  a  comitatu  et  frequentia,  quod  patres  et 
classes  ad  sufragia  vocantur  creandorum  magistratuum  vel  sacerdotum 
causa.  ...  si  in  summo  discrimine  est,  turn  miles  ad  suffragia  vocatur  et 
comitia  centuriata  dicuntur. 

In  short,  ad  suffragia  vocare  here  means  **to  summon  for  elec- 
toral purposes." 

There  may,  to  be  sure,  have  been  a  special  call  for  the  gather- 
ing issued  in  crossing  this  particular  bridge,  but  as  there  is  ap- 
parently no  mention  of  such  a  summons,  we  have  no  right  to 
assume  it. 

However,  vocare  does  not  mean  simply  the  first  call  for  the 
meeting,  but  is  a  general  expression  that  includes  the  whole  opera- 
tion of  summoning  the  body.  Indeed  in  Paul.  Pest.,  p.  50,  we 
find  the  following  definition :  cum  populo  agere,  hoc  est  populum 
ad  concilium  aut  comitia  vocare. 

In  discussing  the  use  of  the  present  tense  in  Latin  (including 
the  participle),  Kiihner   {Ausfiihrliche  Orammatik  der  Latein- 
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ixhen  Sfirachr.  1912.  II.  1.  120)  speaks  of  it  as  liealing  with 
"eine  Bolohif  HandluDg,  ,  .  .  welche  zwar  noch  nicht  zu  Endt? 
gefiihrt,  aber  doch  begormeu  oder  ia  Aev  Aiisfuhrung  beijriffen 
ist."  Aniiiiig  other  citationR  is  the  following  from  Nep.  Han- 
nibal, 2.  '4:  imperntor  in  Ilispaniam  profieiscens  lovi  hostias  im- 
mtdavit,  to  which  in  the  edition  of  1878  (il,  566)  the  explanation 
is  added:  "d,  h.,  geistig  s  er  Abreise  besehaftigt. " 

Examples  of  this  use  of  the  pic=t.  ticiple  are  found  in  Suet. 

Tit.,  10.  .menfifaiiti  and  /«/..  59,  iminolatiti.  This  is  also  the  iise 
found  in  xcribeiis  in  Cie.  de  Senectvte.  13,  if  one  accepts  the  in- 
terpretjilion  of  J.  H.  Reid  ("died  while  still  engaged  upon  hia 
worka'")  ;md  of  Frank  Gardner  Moore  ("i.e.,  still  active  with 
the  pen ;  not  literally  'with  pen  in  hand'  "). 

In  (lie  same  way,  then,  when  Caesar  was  at  the  Petrouia 
amnis,  wiiile  on  the  way  to  the  place  of  meeting,  he  might  also 
be  spoken  of  as  vomns  ad  coniionem"  or  vocam  ad  suffragia.  In 
other  words,  the  comitia  was  in  the  state  of  being  summoned  from 
the  timi'  of  the  preliminary  call  until  the  body  had  come  to  order. 
Caeaar,  while  crossing  the  Petronia  amnis,  was  performing  part 
of  the  li'i'hnii'iil  reiiuirements  for  the  falling  of  the  comitia ;  he 
was  busied  with  the  summons,  he  was  engaged  in  the  formalities 
that  accompanied  the  summons,  he  was  doing  a  part  of  that  which 
the  calling  of  the  comitia  necessitated.^' 

In  accordance  with  the  argument  presented  the  passage  in 
Suetonius  would  be  translated  thus ;  ' '  First  they  hesitated 
whether,  as  he  was  busied  with  the  summons  of  the  tribes  in  the 
Campus  under  the  form  of  the  comitia  for  electoral  purposes, 
they  should  separate  into  two  groups  and  while  one  party  hurled 
him  from  the  bridge  the  rest  should  seize  and  slay  him." 

This  then  was  the  scheme  according  to  Nieolaus  and  Suetonius. 
Two  parties  were  to  be  stationed,  the  one  on  the  bridge  over  the 
Petronia  amnis.  the  other  beneath  it;  while  Caesar  was  crossing 
it.  as  he  wa-s  rwiuired  to  do  on  his  way  to  the  meeting  of  the 
comitia  in  the  Campus  Martius,  those  on  the  bridge  were  to  seize 

!"  V'arro,  de  Lingua  Latiiia,  VI,  94. 

IT  Broiiii  (C.  Saetoiiii  TTaiiqadU  I'itae  XII  Jmperafonim.  Zurich,  1820) 
declares:  "AUein  jene  Worte  (i.e.,  tribus  ad  mifragia  vocautem)  sollen  nur 
allgemein  den  Tag  und  ilen  Aiilasi  bezekbnen,  nicht  eigentlich  den 
Moment  der  Austuhrung. " 
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him  and  throw  him  down  from  it,  those  below  to  rush  upon  him 
and  slay  him. 

In  the  same  way,  as  Suetonius  tells  us  (Galba,  10,  5),  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  murder  Galba  while  he  was  on  his  way  to  the 
bath ;  per  an^portum  in  balneas  transeuntem  paene  interemerunt. 
And  Caligula  (Suet.  Cal^  58,  1)  was  actually  killed  in  a  passage- 
way that  he  had  to  pass  through:  in  crypta,  per  quam  trans- 
eundum  erat. 

The  division  of  the  party  into  two  groups,  the  one  of  which 
was  to  throw  the  victim  down,  while  the  other  waited  below  to 
slay  him,  reminds  one  of  the  passage  in  Suetonius  Tib.,  62,  2: 
carnificinae  eius  ostenditur  locus  Capreis,  unde  damnatos  post 
longa  et  exquisita  tormenta  praecipitari  coram  se  in  mare  iubebat, 
excipiente^*  classiariorum  manu  et  contis  atque  remis  elidente 
cadavera,  ne  cui  residui  spiritus  quicquam  inesset. 

The  attempt  was  to  be  made,  as  we  have  seen,  in  all  prob- 
ability, late  on  the  day  before  the  meeting  of  the  comitia,  since 
the  auspices  for  the  meeting  had  to  be  taken  by  the  presiding 
magistrate  noctii  (Varro,  de  Lingua  Latina,  VI,  86)^*  at  the  very 
place  where  the  meeting  was  later  to  be  held  {ibid.,  VI,  87),  usu- 
ally at  dawn  (ibid.,  VI,  92 :  ut  in  campo  cum  primo  luci  adsiet). 

The  time  of  year  at  w^hich  the  comitia  was  held  on  the  way 
to  which  it  was  planned  that  the  assault  should  be  made  may  be 
ascertained  with  a  considerable  degree  of  probability.  Suetonius, 
after  describing  in  luL,  79,  the  conduct  of  the  tribunes  C.  Epidius 
Marullus  and  L.  Caesetius  Flavus  on  the  occasion  of  the  Feriae 
Latinae  (January  26,  44)  and  their  removal  from  office,  points 
out  (ch.  80)  that  votes  were  cast  for  them  at  the  next  consular 
comitia:  post  remotos  Caesetium  et  MaruUum  tribunos  reperta 
sunt  proximis  comitiis  complura  suffragia  consules  eos  declaran- 
tium.  Now  the  annual  comitia  according  to  Nicolaus  (22)  was 
held  after  the  Lupercalia.  This  comitia,  at  which  Pansa  and 
Hirtius  were  elected  consuls  for  43  b.  c,  and  the  very  one  at 


28  It  is  to  be  noted  that  exceptum  is  similarly  used  in  the  passage  under 
discussion. 

-<*  Gellius  III,  2,  10:  magistratus,  quando  uno  die  eis  auspicandum  est 
et  id,  super  quo  auspicaverunt,  agendum,  cum  post  mediara  noctem  aus- 
picantur  et  post  meridialem  solem  agunt,  auspicatique  esse  et  egisse 
eodem  die  dicuntur.  Cf.  Lange  I,  557-8,  Wissowa  (in  Pauly-Wissowa) 
II,  2586,  Botsford  110,  and  Valeton,  Mnem.  18  (1890),  249-251. 
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which  votes  were  cast  for  Flavus  and  Mamllus,  occurred  there- 
fore after  February  15,  44.="  Dio  Caaaioa  (XLIV,  11,  4)  also 
places  the  comitia  at  which  ManilluB  and  Flavus  were  proposed 
for  the  consulship  after  the  Lupercalia."  And  it  was  on  the  way 
to  this  comitia  that  the  conspirators  planned  to  mnrder  Caesar. 

To  recapitulate  briefly,  the  plan  proposed  was  at  the  time  of 
the  consular  comitia.  which  fell  between  February  15  and  Mareb 
15,  44  B.  c,  to  station  two  parties  at  the  bridge  over  the  Petronia 
amnis,  the  one  on  it  and  the  other  beneath  it,  as  it  was  certain 
that  Caesar  must  cross  this  stream.  The  time  of  day  was  prob- 
ably prior  to  midnight,  as  the  following  dawn  was  to  witness  the 
meeting.  When  Caesar  was  upon  the  bridge,  the  one  party  was 
to  hurl  him  from  it  (the  darkness  would  aid  them),  the  other  to 
rush  upon  him  and  murder  him. 

The  plan  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  scheme  to  slay  him 
in  the  senate,"  and  when  the  precise  date  of  that  meeting  was 
set  four  days  before  Caesar's  projected  departure  for  the 
Parthian  campaign,'-''  the  conspirators  felt  that  the  blow  must  be 
struck  then  and  there. 


aoHeitland  (The  Eamaa  Eepublic)  III,  303-5.  hIbo  believei  that  the 
comitiH  at  wliieh  HirtiuH  and  Pansa  were  elected  wbs  the  one  at  whicb 
voles  were  i-ant  for  Mamllua  and  Caesctiue;  he  apparently,  however, 
places  this  clevtioo  before  the  Lupercalin,  I'ueauban  a^t  it  either  in 
February  or  at  the  beginning  of  March. 

31  See  note  9.  Laoge  III,  477,  and  Ferrero  IT,  311,  plaoe  the  election 
of  HirtiuH  and  Pnnan  at  the  beginning  of  March. 
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ON  TERENCE,  ADELPHOE  511-516 


BY 

CLINTON  C.  CONRAD 


On  V.  511  of  the  Adelphoe  we  find  in  the  commentary  ascribed 
to  Donatus  the  words  (W.  II  107) :  Hi  sex  uersus  in  quihusdam 
[i.e.,  exemplarihus^]  non  feruntur,  with  evident  reference  to 
Ad.  511-516.  Kauer  in  his  edition  of  the  Adelphoe  (1903), 
departing  from  the  practice  of  previous  editors  of  this  play, 
bracketed  these  lines,  defending  his  course  by  the  arguments 
summarized  below  (pp.  296  f.).  He  has  considered  them  chiefly  in 
relation  to  their  immediate  context.  A  study  conducted  on  some- 
what broader  lines  will  show,  I  believe,  that  this  scene  is  essential 
to  the  integrity  of  the  play,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibit  certain 
features  of  the  dramatic  technique  of  the  Roman  playwrights. 

Kauer 's  deletion  of  these  verses  is  in  some  degree  based  upon 
the  passage  in  the  commentary,  cited  above,  which  notes  their 
omission  in  some  of  the  manuscripts  available  to  the  scholiast 
and  known  to  us  only  through  him.  Accordingly  we  must  first 
of  all  inquire  into  the  value  of  the  scholiast's  comment. 

The  so-called  commentary  of  Donatus  is  admittedly  the  work 
of  several  hands,  differing  in  their  age  and  in  the  value  of  their 
work.  While  numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  distinguish 
the  actual  work  of  Donatus,^  no  one  of  these  has  been  generally 
accepted.    We  are  immediately  concerned  with  the  passages  in 


1  Cf.  ad  And.  978  (W.  I  260);  ad  And.  601  (W.  II  124). 

2  See  Wessner's  brief  bibliographical  notes  (ed.  Danaii  Commentum 
[1902],  I  praef.  iii  ff.);  the  more  extended  discussion  of  Sabbadini,  Stud. 
Ital.y  II  (1894),  4  £f.;  Karsten,  Commenti  Donatiani  ad  Terenti  fahulas 
scholiu  genuina  et  spuria  prohdbiliter  separare  cofiatus  est  [aucior],  vol.  I-II 
(1912-13). 
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the  commentary  which  deal  with  textual  criticism.  These  fall 
into  several  categories,  acceptably  defined  by  Smutny,'  ranging 
from  the  suggestion  of  a  variant  reading  without  critical  opinion^ 
to  the  denial  of  the  authenticity  of  the  final  scene  of  the  Andria.^ 
We  have  no  objective  evidence  which  can  enable  us  to  decide 
whether  this  portion  of  the  commentary  is  the  work  of  a  single 
scholiast,  Donatus  or  another,  or  compiled  from  marginal  notes 
by  various  hands.  The  general  character  of  these  scholia  points 
to  the  latter  conclusion  and  leads  to  a  certain  distrust  of  this 
scholiastic  comment. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  various 
scholars  in  this  field  have  concluded  that  certain  of  the  passages 
which  indicate  the  omission  of  one  or  more  verses  in  manuscripts 
available  to  the  scholiast*  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  Donatus. 
Smutny  {loc,  cit.,  p.  132)  considers  that  **horum  scholiorum  color 
et  stilus  ita  comparati  sunt,  ut  temporibus  Donati  aetate  recen- 
tioribus  scripta  esse  videantur."  Wessner^  makes  the  following 
comment  on  the  scholium  ad  Ad,  601  (W.  II  124) : 

Dass  das  Scholion  zu  Vers  601  von  Donat  oder  gar  erst  von  dem  Kom- 
pilator  unseres  Kommentars  herriihre  ist  unwahrscheinlich,  well  alle  un- 
sere  Hss  die  Erweiterung  haben,  so  dass  sie  schon  in  der  gemeinsamen 
Quelle  vorhanden  gewesen  sein  muss;  dahin  fiihrt  auch  der  Umstand,  dass 
sowohl  Arusianus  Messius  wie  Priscian  zwei  Stellen  aus  der  betreffenden 
Partie  zitieren.  Wahrscheinlich  geht  die  Notiz  zu  Probus  zuruck,  der 
Hss  niit  uud  ohne  Vers  602-609  ziir  Verfiigiing  hatte;  vielleicht  war  gerade 
in  seineu  'exemplaria  bona'  der  Einsehub  vorhanden,  so  dass  er  ihn  nicht 
ausziimerzen  wagte,  aber  andererseits  wollte  er  auch  nicht  unterlassen, 
auf  das  Fehlen  in  zahlreichen  Hss  hinzuweiscn.  Liess  Probus  die  zweifel- 
hafte  Partie  stehen,  so  ist  es  erkliirlich,  dass  sie  auch  in  der  gesamten 
spateren  Oberlieferung  erscheint,  wenn  anders  unser  Terenztext  auf  die 
Aufgabe  des  Probus  zuriickzufiihren  ist.  (Leo,  Plant.  Forsch.,  34  f.  [ed.  2, 
36  f.].) 

^  De  scholiorum  Terentianorum  quae  sub  Donati  iiomine  fcruntur  aucto- 
rihus  et  fontihus,  Diss.  phil.  Vind.,  VI  (1898),  132.  Those  passages  of 
Donatus  in  which  textual  variants  are  found  are  catalogued  by  Umpfen- 
bach  (ed.  Terence  [1870],  praef.  xl  f.). 

*E.g.,  ad  And.  459  (W.  I  157):  '  Ut  dixti,  Lesbia'  et  'dixti'  et  'dixisti' 
legitur. 

^  Ad  And.  978  (W.  I  260):  *  Tu  Dane  abi  domum*  hi  uersus  usque  ad 
ilium  * gnatam  tibi  meam  Philumenam  uxorem^  negantur  Terentii  esse  adeo, 
ut  in  plurimis  excmplaribus  bonis  non  inferantur. 

6  Such  passages  are:  ad  And.  978  (W.  I  260);  ad  Ad.  511  (W.  II  107); 
ad  Ad.  601  (W.  II  124);  ad  Ad.  706  (W.  II  142). 

T  Berl  phil.  Woch.,  XXIII  (1903),  222. 
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This  raises  the  perplexing  question:  Why  is  it  that  our 
present  manuscript  tradition  shows  no  trace  of  the  omission  of 
passages  noted  in  the  commentary  as  lacking  in  some  manuscripts 
then  available?  This  question  naturally  cannot  be  assigned  a 
definite  solution.  Wessner's  treatment  of  it  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered final,  resting  as  it  does  upon  Leo's  disputed  views  con- 
cerning Probus*  part  in  the  formation  of  the  text  of  Terence. 
The  possibility  of  corruption  through  fairly  simple  paleographical 
error  is  ever  present.  On  Ad.  601  Leo  considered  that  the  lines 
questioned  by  the  scholiast  (in  his  opinion  w.  601-603;  better 
vv.  602-604,  as  Wessner  suggests  [loc.  cit.] )  dropped  out  because 
of  the  homoeoteleuton  of  w.  601  and  604.®  In  the  case  of  Ad. 
511-516  this  short  scene  may  have  been  separated  by  a  space 
from  the  preceding  and  following  scenes,  as  in  most  extant 
manuscripts.  In  this  event  the  eye  of  the  scribe  may  well  have 
passed  to  the  second  space  instead  of  the  first,  upon  reaching 
V.  510,  with  the  resultant  omission  of  these  six  verses.  Such  an 
error,  multiplied  by  the  production  of  several  copies  from  the 
faulty  manuscript,  might  be  rectified  in  the  course  of  time. 

Finally,  the  attitude  of  the  scholiast  toward  the  omitted 
verses  (Ad.  511-516)  should  be  noted.  It  is  distinctly  non- 
committal, to  say  the  least.  With  it  we  may  contrast  his  denial 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  alter  exiius  of  the  Andria  (cited  above, 
p.  292,  n.  5),  a  passage  now  considered  spurious  by  scholars, 
and  also  his  comment  on  Ad.  601  (W.  II  124) :  Et  sane  hi  uersus 
de<iesse  pos>sunt,  quos  multa  exemplaria  non  hdbent  ^nam  .  .  . 
releudbis*  et  deinceps.  We  should  remark  in  passing  that,  save 
in  the  case  of  the  Andria,  modem  scholars  have  not  generally 
accepted  the  evidence  of  the  scholiast's  unknown  manuscripts 
against  the  established  tradition.* 

It  follows  that  we  are  freed  from  the  necessity  of  considering 
the  scholium  on  Ad.  511-516  as  part  of  a  textual  commentary  to 
which,  as  a  whole,  definite  value  may  be  assigned  because  of 
readings  from  manuscripts  not  now  extant;  that  we  may  base 


»  Deutsche  Liiteraturzeitung,  III  (1882),  359. 

9  Possibly  we  should  except  Ad.  602  fF.,  in  view  of  Wessner 's  article 
thereon  (loc.  cit.).  Kauer's  somewhat  improbable  interpretation  of  the 
scholium  (ed.  Adelphoe,  180  ff.)  is  apparently  withdrawn  (ibid.,  210)  in 
consideration  of  Wessner 's  views. 
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this  matter  which  so  nearly  concerns  the  latter 's  good  name. 
Demea  declares  (v.  499,  505)  that  he  will  find  Micio  and  do  his 
best  to  maintain  the  family  honor.  Thereupon  Hegio  enters 
Sostrata's  house,  leaving  Demea  alone  upon  the  stage  (v.  506). 
The  next  four  lines  (w.  507-510)  are  occupied  by  Demea 's  exit 
monologue  as  he  goes  to  the  forum  in  search  of  his  brother.  In 
V.  511  Hegio  reappears  from  Sostrata's  door,  announces  his  in- 
tention of  searching  for  Micio,  and  leaves  the  stage  (v.  516). 
It  is  with  this  brief  scene  and  the  close  of  the  preceding  one  that 
we  are  concerned. 

499  DE.  fratrem  conueniam,  Hegio. 

500  HE.  sed,  Demea,  hoc  tu  facito  cum  animo  cogites: 
quam  uos  facillume  agitis,  quam  estis  mazume 
potentes  dites  fortunati  nobiles, 

tam  maxume  uos  aequo  animo  aequa  noscere 
oportet,  si  uos  uoltis  perhiberi  probos. 
505         DE,  redito:  fient  quae  fieri  aequomst  omnia. 

HE.  decet  te  facere.    Geta,  due  me  intro  ad  Sostratam. 
DE.  non  me  indicente  haec  fiunt:  utinam  hie  sit  modo 
defunctum!  uerum  nimia  illaec  licentia 
profecto  euadet  in  aliquod  magnum  malum. 
510  ibo  ac  requiram  fratrem,  ut  in  eum  haec  euomam. 

Hegio 

Bono  animo  fac  sis,  Sostrata,  et  istam  quod  potes 
fac  consolere.    ego  Micionem,  si  apud  forumst, 
conueniam  atque  ut  res  gestast  narrabo  ordine: 
si  est,  is  facturus  ut  sit  officium  suom, 
515  faciat;  sin  aliter  de  hac  re  est  eius  sententia, 

respondeat  mi,  ut  quid  agam  quam  primum  sciam. 

The  scholiast's  perplexity  over  this  scene  arose  from  a  mis- 
conception of  the  treatment  of  time  by  the  Roman  playwrights. 
As  Kauer  concludes,  there  is  no  need  for  a  pause  after  v.  510.^® 
Verses  511-516  are  clearly  associated  with  the  preceding  scene 
(Demea 's  long  conversation  with  Hegio  [w.  447-510] ),  forming 
with  it  a  unit  in  the  action  which  could  not  conceivably  be  inter- 
rupted by  more  than  a  momentary  and  insignificant  pause.  The 
exit  monologue  of  Demea  (w.  507-510)  is  inserted  partly  to 
cover  his  walk  to  the  forum  exit,  partly  to  preserve  the  continu- 


10  See  Conrad,  The  Technique  of  Continuous  Action  in  Soman  Comedy 
(Collegiate  Press,  Menasha,  Wis.,  1915),  64. 
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ity  of  the  action  in  allowing  dramatic  time  for  Heg:io's  stay 
within  and  his  conversation  with  Sostrata.  The  brief  time  aeta- 
ally  allotted  to  this  is  to  be  explained  by  Terence'  disregard  of 
realistic  conditions  in  his  treatment  of  time  relations.  Conven- 
tion demanded  merely  the  indication  of  off-stage  action.  Thus 
the  duration  of  a  person's  absence  from  the  stage  depeudetl  not 
80  much  upon  the  character  of  the  off-stage  action  in  which  he 
was  eoneerued  as  upon  the  c(  nience  of  the  playwright  and 
the  nature  of  the  material  with  which  the  interval  might  be 
filled."  Here  Demea'a  perfunctory  lines  {w.  507-510)  were 
evidently  considered  sufficient  to  cover  Hegio's  absence  within. 
The  latter  in  his  speech  at  re-entrance  is  simply  ending  his  off- 
stage conversation  with  Sostrata. 

This  technique,  whereby  an  entering  person  carries  on  a  one- 
sided dialogue  with  one  who  is  still  within  the  house,  conveys  the 
desired  information  to  the  audience  while  preserving  the  dra- 
matic illusion  as  the  soliloquy  does  not.  So  in  vv.  635  f.  of  this 
same  play  Micio,  stepping  out  from  Sostrata  "s  door,  addresses 
her  before  turning  to  Aeschinus:  Ita  ut  dixi,  Sostrata,  facite; 
ego  Acschirtum  comicniam,  ut  quo  modo  acta  haec  stnt  sciat;  and, 
leaving  her  house  a  second  time,  tells  her  (v.  787) :  Parata  a 
nobis  sunt,  ita  ut  dixi,  Sostrata.  Similar  passages  occur  fre- 
quently in  the  plays  of  both  Plautus  and  Terence.  Mysis  {And. 
228  ff.)  in  quasi- dialogue  with  her  fellow-slave  imparts  to  the 
audience  full  knowledge  of  the  errand  upon  which  she  is  sent ; 
in  like  fashion  Clitipho  {Heaui.  175  ff.)  informs  the  spectators 
of  Clinia's  presence  within  his  father's  house.''  The  extended 
use  of  this  technique  surely  renders  our  interpretation  of  Hegio's 
speech  inevitable. 

We  may  now  consider  the  arguments  upon  which  Kauer  bases 
his  rejection  of  the  scene  (loc.  cii.,  p.  175  f.).  He  thinks  that 
the  verses  are  the  result  of  interpolation  of  a  very  early  date, 
thus  admitting  that  they  need  no  defense  in  point  of  style  or 
metre.    In  his  opinion  the  passage  was  added  to  bring  the  later 

11  ibid.,  chapter  I. 

i!Cf.  PhoTin.  51;  Bee.  623  ff. ;  Merc.  562;  Milea  156  ff.,  596  ff. ;  Bac. 
178  ff.,  526  ff.,  etc.  In  MenftDiier's  Epitrcpoiitcs  (vv.  213  ff.  K.)  and  Samia 
(vv.  86  ff.  K.)  we  apparently  may  observe  the  same  technique  in  modified 
form,  used  to  lend  animation  to  the  scene  rather  than  to  give  information 
to  the  spectators  (cf.  Atil  250  f.). 
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scene  (vv.  592  flF.),  in  which  Hegio  returns  from  the  forum  with 
Micio,  into  harmony  with  the  one  ending  (v.  510)  with  Hegio 's 
exit  into  Sostrata's  house.  The  original  scene-ending,  he  be- 
lieves, resembled  that  of  Phorm,  311  flF.  (discussed  below,  pp. 
301  f.) .  Deletion  seems  to  him  the  only  remedy ;  a  pause  at  v.  510 
would  hardly  improve  matters. 

The  passage  is  obviously  built  up  in  somewhat  hackneyed 
fashion  about  one  bit  of  information,  Hegio 's  intention  to  find 
Micio  in  the  forum ;  and  in  this  Kauer  discovers  a  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  foregoing  scene : 

Denn  wahrend  Hegio  sieben  Verse  vprher  noch  damit  einverstanden 
ist,  dasB  Demea  seinen  Bruder  aufsucht  und  sich  damit  zufrieden  gibt 
(V.  506),  kundigt  er  hier  seine  Absicht  an,  den  Micio  aufzusuchen,  als  ob 
die  Unterredung  mit  Demea  gar  nicht  vorhergegangen  ware. 

Kauer  also  concludes  that  the  hackneyed  character  of  the 
verses  is  a  mark  of  interpolation.  Yet  it  is  equally  the  sign  of 
the  padded  scene  which  fills  its  place  in  the  economy  of  the  play 
while  giving  small  opportunity,  in  many  instances  at  least,  for 
original  treatment  or  the  display  of  stylistic  merit.  Similar  or 
analogous  passages  are  numerous,  in  which  the  dramatist's  chief 
concern  is  in  the  framework  of  the  plot.  For  example,  Par- 
meno's  superfluous  monologue  on  the  situation  {Hec.  327-335) 
separates  Pamphilus'  exit  from  Sostrata's  entrance,  prepares  for 
the  latter 's  entrance,  and  preserves  the  continuity  of  the  action.^' 
Similarly,  in  Ad.  587-591  Syrus'  monologue  separates  the  exit 
of  Demea  from  the  entrance  of  Micio,  for  whom  Demea  is  search- 
ing. In  a  passage  closely  paralleling  Ad.  511-516,  Simo  in  And. 
524-532  prefixes  consideration  of  the  situation  to  a  declaration 
of  intended  action  (cf.  Men.  876-881).  In  Rud.  892-905  Plau- 
tus'  technique  is  particularly  crude:  Daemones  is  hurried  on 
and  off  the  stage  with  the  very  obvious  purpose  of  introducing 
Gripus ;  a  few  words  on  the  situation  link  this  scene  to  the  fore- 
going action.  In  Eun.  997-1001  Parmeno's  doleful  comment 
allows  time  for  the  developments  within  described  by  Pythias 
(vv.  1002  if.)  ;  in  the  absence  of  Phaedria  from  the  scene  (Eun. 
664-667)  the  continuity  of  the  action  is  preserved  by  the  excla- 


13  Cf.  Aul  803-807;  Pseud.  1052-1062,  1238-1245. 
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mfttions  of  Pythias  and  Doriaa.  Similarly,  in  Ad.  783-786  Syrus 
covers  Demea's  absL-nco  from  the  stage  with  superfluous  comment 
on  the  action.'*  The  choragus  scene  (Cure.  462-486)  bridges 
over  the  gap  left  by  Curculio'a  stay  within  the  house  of  Cap- 
padox  with  quite  irrelevant  matter.'"  So  in  a  multitude  of 
passages  unessential  or  even  irrelevant  material  is  incorporated, 
that  the  framework  of  the  plot  may  not  be  unduly  exposed. 
Accordingly  I  can  find  in  Kauer's  objection  no  valid  reason  for 
casting  suspicion  upon  Hegio's  brief  speech.  The  playwright, 
yielding  to  the  requirements  of  the  situation,  is  simply  filling  in 
an  essential  scene  in  somewhat  perfunctory  fasliion.  Kauer's 
arguments  must  accordingly  fall  to  the  ground  if  we  can  account 
for  the  direct  contradiction  which  he  finds  with  the  foregoing 
verses  and  supply  a  purpose  for  this  scene  wliich  will  put  it  in 
accord  with  the  usual  technique  of  New  Comedy. 

I  am  unable  to  feel  the  force  of  this  "direct  contradiction." 
According  to  Kauer's  interpretation  of  the  action,  Hegio's  ac- 
ceptance of  Demea's  offer  to  put  the  case  before  Mieio  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  Hegio's  words  to  Sostrata  (vv.  512  f.).  Yet 
it  is  Hegio  who  actually  submits  his  grievance  to  Micio,  after  a 
consultation  with  Sostrata  in  which  she  may  well  have  urged  him 
to  do  BO.  His  words  as  he  enters  with  Micio  (w.  592  ff.)  are 
sufficient  proof  that  he  has  not  considered  his  responsibility 
ended  with  the  winning  of  Demea  to  his  cause.  Nothing  said 
by  him  as  he  is  waved  aside  by  Demea  conflicts  with  this  tacit 
determination  to  carry  the  case  through  while  availing  himself 
of  Demea's  help.  That  he  does  not  mention  Demea  in  vv.  511- 
516  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  Terence'  desire  to  avoid  wearying 
his  audience  by  needless  repetition,'"  especially  as  these  verses 
merely  sum  up  a  longer  off-stage  conversation  with  Sostrata, 
In  a  like  manner  Terence  docs  not  see  fit  to  give  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  Mieio 's  conversations  with  Sostrata,  but  prefers  to  trust 


n  Of.  Soc.  795-798,  iH 3-924;  Cos.  424-^36;  Cure.  527-532;  And.  716-720. 
isSo  in  lesa  degree,  Mere.  678-680;  Aul.  587-607;  Capl.  461-497; 
ad.  767-789,  on  which  note  Presrott,  Ham.  Stud.,  XXI  (1910),  39^4. 


quae  audiuifitia  modo,  nunc  si  eaiiem  hie  if 
ero  uni  potius  ii<tus  ero  oilio  quam  hie  aim 
See  also  Pneud.  387  f.,  720  ff.;  Merc.  1005  ff, 
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to  the  imagination  of  his  audience  (w.  635  f.,  787  f.).  Thus  the 
course  of  the  action  resolves  Kauer's  difficulty. 

The  dramatic  purpose  of  Hegio's  exit  is  revealed  by  the  sub- 
sequent action.  Demea,  misled  by  a  lying  slave,  is  the  blunder- 
ing hero  of  a  comic  minor  plot  which  holds  him  in  unsuccessful 
search  for  Micio  until  v.  719.  Meanwhile  Hegio  meets  Micio  and 
settles  the  whole  affair  (w.  592  flf.).  Clearly  Demeans  course 
diverges  from  that  of  Hegio:  the  one  must  not  find  Micio,  the 
other  must.  The  dramatist  accordingly  separates  them  at  the 
end  of  their  scene  (vv.  447-506).  So  Hegio  enters  Sostrata's 
house  to  reassure  her,  while  Demea  departs  for  the  forum. 

This  provides  suflBcient  reason  for  Hegio 's  separate  exit.  His 
subsequent  re-entrance  from  Sostrata's  door  complies  with  an 
established  convention  of  New  Comedy:  a  retiring  actor  must 
return  from  the  place  to  which  he  has  announced  his  intention 
of  going  (providing  that  he  takes  part  in  the  subsequent  action), 
or  explain  the  change  in  his  plans  which  has  caused  him  to  re- 
enter from  an  unexpected  quarter.  Kauer  conceives  that  an 
interpolator,  wiser  than  Terence  in  his  knowledge  of  dramatic 
structure,  introduced  the  scene  in  question  to  avoid  breaking 
this  rule.  SpengeP^  and  later  editors,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
considered  that  this  convention  affords  sufficient  reason  for  the 
introduction  of  the  scene  and  consequently  sufficient  proof  of 
its  authenticity.  The  actual  practice  of  the  Roman  playwrights 
in  this  regard  may  best  be  examined  by  considering  in  some 
detail  the  alleged  violations  of  this  convention.^® 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  poet's  chief  concern  is 
to  present  a  smoothly  progressing,  well-outlined  plot;  the  pur- 
pose of  the  convention  stated  above  is  to  avoid  bewildering  the 
spectators.  Several  of  the  passages  cited  by  Fielitz  and  Bambo 
are  only  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule,  for  in  these  passages 
the  poet  cannot  possibly  mislead  his  audience.     In  Cure.  524 


17  Ed.  Adelphoe  (1875)  ad  loc. 

18  Such  violations  have  been  listed  by  Fielitz,  Fleck.  Jahrbuch  (1868), 
676,  n.  4;  Kauer,  Wien.  Stud.,  XXIII  (1901),  103  and  n.  1;  Bambo,  Class. 
Phil,  X  (1915),  414  flf.  In  the  last-mentioned  article  the  following  com- 
ment is  appended  (415,  n.  1):  ''The  explanation  of  such  passages  prob- 
ably lies  in  the  fact  that  houses  on  the  stage  are  sometimes  thought  of  as 
baving  an  entrance  in  the  rear  (cf.  Epid.  660,  Most.  1043  ff.),  which  persons 
in  the  play  use  as  shortcuts;  or  the  inconsistencies  may  be  due  to  the  care- 
lessness of  Plautus  and  Terence  in  not  giving  information." 
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be  added  the  appearance  of  Argyrippus  for  Diabolus  in  the 
scene-headings  of  BE).  If  we  accept  Havet's  view,  Diabolus 
leaves  ad  forum  in  v.  248  and  re-enters  from  the  same  quarter  in 
V.  746.    Thus  the  convention  stated  above  is  not  violated. 

Somewhat  akin  to  these  passages  are  the  following.  On  Trin. 
1120  Bambo  {loc.  cit,,  p.  415,  n.  1)  notes:  **Ly8iteles,  who  had 
entered  from  a  house  on  the  stage,  says  that  he  has  just  met 
Stasimus,  who  had  gone  ad  porium."  In  v.  716  Lysiteles  left 
Lesbonicus,  but  we  are  not  informed  in  what  direction  he  went. 
That  he  re-entered  from  his  house  (apparently  on  the  stage, 
cf.  w.  275  flF.)  is  questionable;  the  only  ground  for  this  opinion 
is  in  V.  1120,  modo  me  Stasimus  Lesbonici  seruos  convenit 
<Cdom%>t  where  the  missing  end  of  the  line  is  filled  out  by 
Bitschl.  Accepting  this  emendation,  we  must  again  attribute 
the  difficulty  of  Plautus'  carelessness,  induced  perhaps  by  the 
desire  to  keep  the  action  from  lagging  in  the  concluding  scenes 
of  the  play.  In  Poen.  808  Agorastocles  enters  his  house,  reap- 
pearing from  it  in  v.  961,  although  he  is  spoken  of  as  in  foro 
by  his  slave  in  v.  929.  The  passage  last  cited  is  somewhat  incon- 
sistent with  V.  920,  however,  and  the  difficulty  is  best  solved  with 
Weise  and  later  critics  by  bracketing  w.  923-929  as  the  work  of 
a  retractator. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Terence  overrides  the  re-entry  conven- 
tion in  no  single  instance.  Plautus  may  be  guilty  of  carelessness 
in  this  regard,  but  never,  I  believe,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  per- 
plex the  spectator.  It  follows  that  we  have  no  right  to  assume 
that  Terence  deviates  from  this  rule  in  the  passage  of  the 
Adelphoe  under  consideration. 

His  strict  adherence  to  the  convention  is  excellently  illus- 
trated in  Phorm.  311  flF.,  with  which,  in  Kauer's  opinion,  the 
scene-ending  at  Ad.  510  may  have  originally  corresponded.^^ 
Here  Demipho  closes  his  scene  with  Phaedria  and  Geta  with  the 
following  monologue : 

Ego  deos  penatis  hinc  salutatum  domum 
deuortar;  inde  ibo  ad  forum  atque  all  quod  mihi 
amicos  aduocabo  ad  hanc  rem  qui  adsient, 
ut  ne  inparatus  sim  si  ueniat  Phormio. 


23  Loc.  cit.f  175:  *  *  Urspriinglich  konnte  es  wohl  hier  ebenso  sein,  wie 
im  Phormio  [311-314]. 
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1  know  of  no  exact  parallel  to  this  scent;  iu  New  Comedy; 
its  curious  abruptueas  suggests  a  condensation  of  the  Greek  orig- 
iiial.  Yet  in  point  of  dramatic  structure  it  may  be  advantag- 
eously compared  with  our  aceue  in  tlie  Adelphoe.  The  purpose 
of  the  verses  is  plain:  Deraipho  after  entering  his  house  is  to  re- 
enter from  the  forum  with  his  aduocali,  and  this  must  be  made 
clear  to  the  audience  in  accordance  with  the  convention  which 
we  have  discussed  above.  Narration  is  substituted  for  the  usual 
dramatic  representation  of  departure  and  tlie  spectators  assume 
that  Demipho  leaves  his  house  by  a  convenient  rear  door.  The 
question  naturally  arises :  Why  does  not  Demipho  omit  his  greet- 
ing of  the  household  gods  and  leave  at  once  for  the  forum  T  This 
admits  of  no  definite  solution.  It  may  be  that  this  greeting  of 
the  gods  is  a  realistic  detail  slipped  in  to  conform  to  the  social 
usage  of  the  day,  but  the  similar  greeting  of  Merc.  678-680  ia 
so  obviously  employed  for  purely  dramatic  purposes  that  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  a  similar  use  here.  It  seems  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  playwright  wished  to  separate  the  exits  of  G«ta 
and  Demipho.  Then,  if  Terence  intended  no  essential  pause  at 
V.  314,  Geta's  re-entrance  with  Phormio  (v.  315)  wonld  be  sep- 
arated from  his  exit  (v.  310)  by  Demipho 's  brief  monologue,  and 
the  continuity  of  the  action  would  be  preserved  with  greater 
plaiisibility  than  if  Geta  disappeared  only  to  reappear  immedi- 
ately, with  no  intervening  action  on  the  stage." 

In  Ad.  511-516  the  same  end  is  achieved  through  the  dra- 
matic representation  of  Hegio's  departure,  with  a  decided  gain 
over  the  crudity  of  the  Phormio  passage.  It  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  Terence  might  have  reverted  to  the  technique  of  his 
earlier  play  in  effecting  Hegio's  exit.  Yet  Kauer's  supposition 
to  this  effect,  if  followed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  would  postulate 
a  remodeling  of  the  lines  preceding  v.  511  or  following  v.  592; 
for  the  definite  announcement  of  Demipho's  plans  is  the  most 
striking  thing  about  the  Phormio  scene-ending,  and  if  we  exclude 
vv.  511-516  from  the  present  text  of  the  Adrlphof  this  announce- 
ment is  not  paralleled  by  any  statement  of  Hegio's  intended 
departure  for  the  forum.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  for 
such  a  remodeling  of  the  play.    Consequently  one  would  be  tak- 


:•  Note  Techniqixe  of  Continuous  Action,  55  f. 
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ing  unwarrantable  liberties  with  the  text  in  bracketing  w.  511- 
516  on  the  mere  suspicion  that  Terence  actually  modeled  the 
scene-ending  at  v.  510  on  that  of  Phorm,  311  flF. 

Thus  the  lines  in  question  (w.  511-516)  find  a  necessary 
place  in  the  economy  of  the  play,  justified  by  a  reasonable  inter- 
pretation of  the  action  and  by  their  accordance  with  well  estab- 
lished principles  of  technique,  and  the  suspicion  of  interpolation 
rests  upon  no  sound  basis  of  internal  evidence.  It  matters  not 
whether  Donatus  or  another  recorded  the  absence  of  these  verses 
from  certain  of  his  manuscripts.  Our  discussion  has  shown  this 
scene  to  be  essential  in  the  structure  of  the  play. 

Transmitted  February  18,  1916. 
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